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READER!  ("Courteous,"  "Intelligent,"  "Patient,"  and 
"  \Vorshij)rul,"  as  readers  were  addressed  by  authors 
whilom),  presuming  you  to  |)ossess  the  estimable  qualities 
implied  by  such  designations,  I  have  less  timidity  in  asking 
your  indulgence  while  travelling  with  me  through  the  following 
chapters  on  weird  and  fanciful  delusions. 

Possibly  your  patience  will  Ix:  tried  by  predilections  of  my 
own  for  fxirticular  subjects,  which  may  not  prove  so  attractive 
to  you  as  they  have  been  i)lcasant  to  myself.  It  is,  also,  more 
than  prolxible  that  there  are  omissions,  which  have  been  rendered 
incvitalile  by  the  confined  comjuss  of  this  boolc  But  I  trust 
U»r  your  forliearanrc,  inasmuch  as  I  have,  jHrrhajis,  sj)ared  you 
a  long  and  wearisome  inrrusal  of  time-worn  lx>oks  on  occult 
lore,  that  may  have  long  sluml)ered,  neglected,  on  their  shelves, 
and  the  study  of  which  may  not  be  recreative  to  general 
readers. 

It  may  be  asked,  Of  what  use  is  the  cxjiosure  of  the  dark  side 
o»  human  nature, — the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  mankind? 
Were  these  matters  of  the  jkist  only,  we  might  be  contented 
wiih  smiling  at  the  ignorance  and  fatuity  of  our  ancestors,  but 
the  inheritance  of  many  strange  and  flimsy  fancies  has  descended 
to  u>  through  long  ages  •'^"d  is  still  deeply  engrafted  on  the 
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p:>pu]ar  mind,  in  si^ite  of  the  extension  of  wholesome  intelli- 
gence. Even  witchcraft,  the  most  repulsive  of  all  delusions, 
has  still  its  believers  in  our  own  country  as  in  others^  It  b 
only  five  years  since  that  a  man  (who  was  found  to  be  insane 
at  the  time)  was  tried  at  Warwick  Assizes  for  the  murder  of  an 
old  woman  at  Long  Q>mpton,  and  it  was  proved,  in  evidence, 
that  fully  one-third  of  the  villagers  believed  in  witchcraft ! 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  many  instances  of 
credulities,  nearly  as  strange,  still  current  at  home  and  elsewhere, 
"llie  growth  of  superstition  is  rapid,  and  its  decline  is  slow. 
The  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  battled  manfully  against  some 
of  the  corroding  prejudices  of  their  time.  St  Chrysostom  (of 
"  the  Golden  Mouth  ")  observes  in  one  of  his  homilies,  "  The 
people  suspect  everything,  and  are  more  in  bondage  than  if 
they  were  slaves  many  times  over."  Some  of  the  vulgar  notions 
he  thus  mentions :  "  This  or  that  man  was  the  first  to  meet  me 
when  I  walked  out ;  consequently  innumerable  ills  will  certainly 
befal  me :  that  confounded  servant  of  mine,  in  giving  me  my 
shoes,  handed  me  the  left  shoe  first ;  this  indicates  dire  calami- 
ties and  insults :  as  I  stepped  out,  I  started  with  the  left  foot 
foremost ;  this,  too,  is  a  sign  of  misfortune :  my  right  eye 
twitched  upwards  as  I  went  out ;  this  portends  tears.  To 
strike  the  woof  with  the  comb  in  a  i)articular  way,  the  braying 
of  a  donkey,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  a  sudden  sneeze, — all  these 
were  indications  of  something  or  other." 

And  yet  this  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  fathers  was  himself 
a  believer  in  demoniacal  possession,  exorcism,  and  miracles 
wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs  ! 

Even  in  the  "  Augustan  age  "  of  Queen  Anne,  we  meet  with 
nearly  similar  puerilities  of  belief  to  those  mentioned  by  the 
homilist  of  preceding  centuries.  Addison  remarks,  "  As  if  the 
natural  calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the 
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ino5t  indifferent  circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as 
much  from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known 
the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a 
man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of 
a  merry-thought  A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family 
more  than  a  band  of  robbers ;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath 
struck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lioa  There  is  nothing 
so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagi- 
nation that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognostics.  A  rusty  nail 
or  a  crooked  pin  shoot  up  into  prodigies." 

There  is  an  inherent  tendency,  belonging  to  the  weakness 
and  dependence  of  human  nature,  to  regard  with  partiality  any- 
thing strange,  or  even,  it  may  be,  unreasonable ;  the  soil  of 
the  mind  is  prolific  in  the  cultivation  of  morbid  fancies,  and  it 
b  a  hard  matter  to  extiri)atc  them.  Threats  of  evil,  and  pro- 
mises of  good,  give  imposture  a  hold  that  all  the  force  of  reason 
and  fact  cannot  always  loosen.  It  is  only  by  exposing  fallacies 
that  we  can  ho|K!  for  their  extinction,  but  this  is  no  easy  matter, 
remembering  the  axiom,  that  there  is  no  truth,  however  pure 
and  sacred,  upon  which  falsehood  cannot  fasten  and  engraft 
itself  therein.  Still,  there  is  hope  for  improvement ;  already 
steam,  electricity,  and  other  achievements  of  science  are  dissi- 
lating  many  ]x>pular  delusions  ;  ghosts,  goblins,  and  fairies  arc 
loosening  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  even  children,  and 
the  |>ractical  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  apply  a  crucial  test  to 
whatever  api)ears  peculiar  or  unnatural.  Alx)ve  all,  the  sublime 
spirit  of  ChristLinity  is  piercing  deci)er  through  the  shadows  of 
doubt  and  error,  bringing  to  light  "  the  hidden  works  of  dark- 
ness." 

It  b  curious  to  notice  the  singular  affinity  of  certain  creduli- 
tie<in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  following  jxigcs  I 
have    gi%cn  sc\xral   remarkable   instances   of   this  character 
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Much  labour  has  been  expended  by  far  wiser  heads  and  abler 
I)ens  than  my  own,  in  endeavours  to  trace  the  common  origin 
of  certain  su^^erstitions  ;  in  some  cases  successfully  :  but  much 
hat  is  mysterious  remains  for  solution,  and  these  are  studies  of 
deep  interest  in  the  history  of  man.  The  birth  of  superstition 
must  have  arisen,  in  the  earliest  ages,  from  the  dread  and 
wonder  excited  by  the  phenomena  of  the  elements : 

"  No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  dislemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
J{ut  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortions,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heav*n  !" 


Credulities  Past  &  Present 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   SEA   AND   SEAMEN. 

SUPERSTITIONS  connected  with  that  greatest  among 
the  mar\'els  of  creation — the  sea,  have  been  a  fertile 
source  of  imagination  to  the  credulous,  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  and  es^iecially  to  those  whose  lives  were  mostly  spent  on 
its  mysterious  exfxmse,  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
occu|>y  their  business  in  great  waters,  lliese  men  see  the 
works  of  the  Ix)rd,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep.  " 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  **  many-sounding "  sea  should 
have  found  utterances ;  that  the  uneducated  mind  would  exag- 
gerate beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  when  poets  and  writers  of 
all  times  have  indulged  in  marvellous  relations,  which  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  phenomena  might,  in  most  instances,  easily 
explain. 

The  ancient  mariners  performed  their  voyages  in  a  vague 
mist  of  capricious  doubts  and  fears,  omens  and  prognostics 
which  excited  terror  or  inspired  confidence.  Every  object  that 
met  their  gaze  was  endowed  with  some  miraculous  agency  for 
good  or  olher>*'isc.  Their  course  over  unknown  waters,  |>coplcd 
by  their  mythology  with  imaginary  creatures,  would  naturally 
create  awe  and  suspicion.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
alludes  to  the  prolxible  sensations  of  an  ancient  believer  in  the 
presence  of  his   haunting  fancies — "  With  similar  feelings  he 
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would  cross  the  ocean,  an  element  that  naturally  detaches  the 
mind  from  earth,  and  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  esi)ecially 
doing  so.  He  had  been  in  the  Car[xithian  Sea,  the  favourite 
haunt  of  Proteus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  gifted  above  every 
other  deity  with  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things.  Towards 
evening,  when  the  winds  were  rising,  and  the  sailors  had  made 
their  vows  to  Neptune,  he  would  think  of  *  the  old  shepherd  of 
the  seas  of  yore,'  and  believe  it  ]x>ssible  that  he  might  become 
visible  to  his  eyesight,  driving  through  the  darkling  waters,  and 
turning  the  sacred  wildness  of  his  face  towards  the  blessed 
ship." 

Horace,  lamenting  the  departure  of  Virgil  for  Athens,  rebukes 
the  impiety  of  the  first  mariner  who  ventured,  in  the  audacity 
of  his  heart,  to  go  afloat  and  cross  the  briny  barrier  interi>osed 
between  nations.  He  esteems  a  merchant  favoured  si)ecially 
by  the  gods  should  he  twice  or  thrice  return  in  safety  from  an 
Atlantic  cruise.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  known  the 
terrors  of  the  dark  gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  and  had  exi)erienced 
the  treachery  of  the  western  gale.  The  ancients,  however,  did 
not  dare  to  venture  far  upon  the  open  sea,  but  coasted  along 
from  shore  to  shore.  It  was  considered  wonderful  to  make  a 
short  sea  voyage.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  great  preparations 
and  much  deliberation  were  required,  before  the  heroes  resolved 
to  cross  the  iligaean  Sea.  The  expedition  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts — that  is  to  say,  the  passage  over  the  Propontis  and 
Pont  Euxine — was  considered  a  marvellous  exploit  Aix)llonius 
Rhodius  describes  the  Argonauts  as  suddenly  benighted  at  sea, 
in  broad  daylight,  by  a  dense  black  fog.  They  pray  to  Apollo, 
and  he  descends  from  heaven,  and  lighting  on  a  rock,  holds  up 
his  illustrious  bow,  which  shoots  a  guiding  light  farther  to  an 
island. 

Extraordinary  delusions  with  regard  to  the  watery  element 
prevailed  through  a  long  i^eriod  of  time. 

Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  son,  has  the  following  passage  in  his  book,  "  De  Gran- 
dine."    ''In  these  districts,  almost  all  persons,  noble  and 
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plebeian,  townsmen  and  rustics,  old  and  young,  believe  that 
hail  and  thunder  may  he  produced  at  the  will  of  man — that  is, 
by  the  incantations  of  certain  men  who  are  called  ianptstariiJ* 
He  proceeds,  "  We  have  seen  and  heard  many  who  are  sunk  in 
such  folly  and  stupidity,  as  to  believe  and  assert,  thtit  there  is 
a  certain  country  which  they  call  Magonia^  whence  ships  come 
in  the  clouds,  for  the  puqx>se  of  carrying  back  the  com  which 
is  beaten  off  by  the  hail  and  storms,  and  which  those  aerial  sailors 
purchase  of  the  said  /w//Vj//fr//."  Agohard  afterwards  affirms 
that  he  himself  saw  in  a  certain  assembly  four  persons,  three 
men  and  a  woman,  exhibited  bound,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from 
these  ships,  who  had  been  kept  for  some  days  in  confmement, 
and  were  now  brought  out  to  be  stoned  in  his  presence,  but 
that  he  rescued  them  from  the  popular  fury.*  Clervase,  of  Til- 
bury, in  his  "Otia  ImiKrialia"  (composed  about  a.d.  121  i), 
relates,  that  as  the  people  were  coming  out  from  a  church  in 
England,  on  a  dark  cloudy  day,  they  saw  a  ship*s  anchor 
fastened  in  a  heap  of  stones,  with  its  cable  reaching  up  from  it 
into  the  clouds.  Presently  they  saw  the  cable  strained,  as  if 
the  crew  were  trying  to  haul  it  up,  but  it  still  stuck  fast  Voices 
were  then  heard  above  the  clouds  apparently  in  clamorous 
debate,  and  a  sailor  came  sliding  down  the  cable.  As  soon  as 
he  touched  the  ground  the  crowd  gathered  round  him,  and  he 
died,  like  a  man  drowned  at  sea,  suflTocated  by  our  damp  thick 
atmosphere.  An  hour  afterwards,  his  shipmates  cut  the  cable 
and  sailed  away ;  and  the  anchor  they  had  left  behind  was 
made  into  fastenings  and  ornaments  for  the  church  door,  in 
memory  of  the  wondrous  event. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury  also  relates  that  a  native  of  Bristol  sailed 
from  that  port  to  Ireland,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  at  home. 
His  ship  was  driven  far  out  of  its  course  to  the  remote  parts 

•  In  Honc*t  "  Every- Day  Ikxik,"  vol.  ».,  ihcrc  \%  a  reprint  of  the 
following  cunotts  tract,  which  is  (lescri1)c<l  as  ran  :  "A  True  Account  of 
divert  tm^tl  strange  and  prodigious  Ap|)aritions  S€tn  in  tht  Air  at  Poiiu 
Town,  in  the  county  of  Tip|ierary,  in  Ireland,  March  the  second,  167S  -^ 
Attested  liy  Sixteen  Persons  that  were  Kye- witnesses.  rul)li%he<l  at  Duhlin« 
anfl  then  cooimunicatetl  hither.     Licensetl  1679,  London,  printeil  for  I.  Ct 

1679." 
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of  the  ocean,  and  there  it  chanced  that  his  knife  fell  overboard, 
as  he  was  cleaning  it  one  day  after  dinner.  At  that  very 
moment  his  wife  was  seated  at  table  with  their  children  in  the 
house  at  Bristol,  and  behold,  the  knife  fell  through  the  open 
skylight,  and  stuck  in  the  table  before  her.  She  recognised  it 
immediately,  and  when  her  husband  came  home  long  after- 
wards, they  compared  notes,  and  found  that  the  time  when  the 
knife  had  fallen  from  his  hands  corresponded  exactly  with  that 
in  which  it  had  been  so  strangely  recovered. 

"  Who,  then,"  exclaims  Gervase,  "  after  such  evidence  as  this, 
will  doubt  the  existence  of  a  sea  above  this  earth  of  ours, 
situated  in  the  air,  or  over  it  T  Such  a  sea  b  still  known  in 
Celtic  tradition.  "  If  our  fathers  have  not  lied,"  say  the  peasants 
of  La  Vend^  "  there  are  birds  that  know  the  way  of  the  upper 
sea,  and  may  no  doubt  carry  a  message  to  the  blessed  in 
Paradise."* 

In  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  the  vulgar  people  supix>sed 
the  world  to  be  composed  of  two  parallel  planes,  the  one  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  other.  In  reference  to  this  space  it 
was  commonly  said  that  Sir  Francis  had  ^^  shot  thepii/^'^  meaning 
that  hb  ship  had  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  plane,  so  as 
to  i)ass  on  to  the  waters  of  the  under.  "  There  is,"  sa)'S  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  "  an  old  picture  of  Drake  at  Oxford,  representing 
him  holding  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  which,  in  former  years,  the 
man  who  acted  as  showman  to  strangers  was  wont  to  say  (still 
improving  upon  the  story)  was  the  very  pistol  with  which  Sir 
Francis  shot  the  gulf!' 

By  the  "  Nauticum  Astrologicum,"  directing  merchants, 
mariners,  captains  of  ships,  insurers,  etc,  how  (by  God's 
blessing)  they  may  escape  divers  dangers,  which  commonly 
happen  in  the  ocean,  the  jxjsthumous  work  of  John  Gadbury 

*  "That  there  are  waters  in  the  Regions  of  the  Blessed,  Bede,  it  is  said, 
assures  us  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  necessary  there  to  temi>er  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  And  Cornelius  h.  Lapide  has  found  out  a  most  aamirat)le  use 
for  them  above  the  firmament,  which  is  to  make  rivers,  and  fountains,  and 
waterworks  for  the  recreation  of  the  souls  in  bliss,  whose  seat  is  in  the 
£mp3rrean  Heaven."— 55?j/M<7. 
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(1710),  it  appe*!!^  that  astrological  figures  were  often  made 
concerning  the  voyages  of  ships  from  London  to  Newcastle,  etc. 
In  one  i)art  the  predictor  tells  us  his  answer  was  verified ;  the 
ship,  though  not  lost,  had  been  in  great  danger  thereof,  having 
unhappily  run  aground  at  Newcastle,  sprung  a  shroud,  and 
wholly  lost  her  keel.  At  i>age  93,  there  is  a  figure  given  of 
a  ship  that  set  sail  from  London  towards  Newcastle,  Aug.  37, 
1 1  pim.,  1669.  This  proved  a  fortunate  voyage.  "  As,  indeed,** 
saith  our  author,  **  under  so  auspicious  a  i)osilion  of  heaven,  it 
had  l)een  strange  if  she  had  missed  so  to  have  done ;  for  herein 
you  see  Jupiter  in  the  ascendant  in  sextile  asfiect  of  the  sun ; 
and  the  moon,  who  is  lady  of  the  horoscope,  and  governess  of 
the  hour  in  which  she  weighed  anchor,  is  applying  ad  tritium 
Vtmris,  She  returned  to  London  again,  very  well  laden,  in 
three  weeks'  time,  to  the  great  content  as  well  as  advantage  of 
the  owner." 

Lodge,  in  his  "  Incarnate  Devils  "  (1596),  s])eaks  of  "  a  divell 
who  persuades  the  merchant  not  to  traffique,  because  it  is  given 
him  in  his  nativitie  to  have  losse  by  sea." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  superstitions  of  pagan  times, 
modified  according  to  the  change  in  religious  belief,  have  been 
interwoven  in  successive  ages  with  each  other,  and  are  not 
even  yet  extinct  among  the  seafaring  communities  of  various 
countries.  The  monks  in  the  middle  ages  were  the  chroniclers 
of  saintly  interpositions  at  sea,  similar  functions  to  those  of  the 
maritime  gods  of  the  ancients.  A  goodly  harvest  of  delusions 
came  from  the  monastic  granary,  but  independent  of  these,  the 
gross  ignorance  and  misconception  which  prevailed,  until  within 
a  comjiaratively  Lite  |)eriod,  of  the  most  ordinary  principles  of 
meteorology,  and  nautical  science  generally,  encouraged  a  faith 
in  the  su|)er natural,  and  gave  a  loose  rein  to  credulity.  It  is 
scarcely  half  a  centur>'  ago  that  in  the  west  of  Kngland,  a 
strange  hollow  noise  on  the  sea-coast  was  supix)sed  to  proceed 
from  a  spirit  called  Btuca^  and  foretold  a  temi>esL  This  was  a 
matter  of  terror  to  all  mariners  on  the  coast  It  is  well  known 
that  sound  travels  much  faster  than  currents  in  the  air ;  it  was. 
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therefore,  the  former  that  indicated  the  approach  of  a  very 
heavy  storm,  which  seldom  takes  place  on  that  wild  and  rocky 
shore  without  a  shipwreck  on  some  parts  of  its  extensive  coasts 
surrounded  by  the  Atlantic* 

Considering  the  great  advance  of  modern  intelligence,  there 
is  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  an  immunity  from  gross  supersti- 
tions; so  late  as  1857,  a  horrible  murder  was  committed  at  sea 
on  board  the  Raby  Castle^  by  Karl  Anderson,  a  Swede,  on  a 
fellow  sailor,  a  mulatto,  under  an  hallucination  that  the  victim 
was  a  Russian  Fin.  It  seems  that  the  Fins  are  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  drawing  blood  from  anything,  even  a  ship's 
mainmast ! 

Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  superstition,  as  it  frequently  is  of 
disasters  at  sea ;  for  the  want  of  nautical  experience  is  too  often 
the  cause  of  shipwrecks.  Landsmen,  however,  as  well  as  sea- 
men, have  their  strange  beliefs  and  their  vulgar  prejudices. 
That  such  should  be  the  case  is  a  reproach  to  our  boasted 
civilisation.  The  favourite  doctrine  of  "  luck,"  good  and  bad 
auguries,  inauspicious  days,  fortune-telling,  and  a  host  of  similar 
absurdities,  are  still  current  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  ;  so  we  should  not  judge  too  harshly  the  credulity 
of  seamen,  whose  isolated  occupations  and  peculiar  mode  of 
life  render  them  more  susceptible  of  fanciful  impressions. 
Although  the  boldest  men  alive  in  action,  yet  they  are  fre- 
quently the  very  abject  slaves  of  su^^erstition.  "  Innumerable," 
observes  Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  are  the  reix)rts 
of  accidents  unto  such  as  frequent  the  seas,  as  fishermen  and 
sailors,  who  discourse  of  noises,  flashes,  fires,  shadows,  echoes, 
and  other  things  nightly  seen  or  heard  upon  the  water." 
Andrews  remarks,  "superstition  and  profaneness,  those 
extremes  of  human  conduct,  are  too  often  found  united  in  the 
sailor ;  and  the  man  who  dreads  the  stormy  effect  of  drowning 
a  cat,  or  of  whistling  a  country  dance,  while  he  leans  over  the 
gunwale,  will,  too  often,  wantonly  defy  his  Creator  by  the  most 
daring  execrations,  and  the  most  licentious  behaviour." 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  "Salmonia." 
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It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  sailor  is  the  oddest  compound 
in  existence  :  his  habits,  his  feelings,  his  language  are  peculiar 
to  himself  alone.  He  displays  the  most  noble  and  exalted 
virtues  when  roused  into  exertion  ;  but  too  frequently  indulges 
in  gross  habits  and  degrading  vices.  He  is  a  child  in  sympa- 
thetic feeling,  yet  a  stern  hero  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  un- 
dauntedly faces  and  defies  death  on  deck,  amidst  the  blood 
and  slaughter  of  battle,  and  yet  shrinks  with  indescribable 
ap|)rchcnsion  on  shore  at  the  sight  of  a  cofTin. 

"Our  own  sailors,"  remarks  Southey,  "sometimes  ascribe 
consciousness  and  sympathy  to  their  ship.  It  is  a  common 
expression  with  them,  *  She  behaves  well  ;*  and  they  i>ersuadc 
themselves  that  an  English  man-of-war,  by  reason  of  its  own 
will,  sails  faster  in  pursuit  of  a  Frenchman  than  at  any  other 
time.  Poor  old  Captain  Adkins  was  firmly  ix>ssessed  with  this 
belief.  On  such  occasions  he  would  talk  to  his  ship,  as  an 
Arabian  to  his  horse,  urge  and  entreat  her  to  exert  herself  and 
put  forth  all  her  speed,  and  promise  to  reward  her  with  a  new 
coal  of  paint  as  soon  as  they  should  get  into  harbour.  *Who,' 
says  Fuller,  *  can,  without  pity  or  pleasure,  behold  that  trusty 
vessel  which  carried  Sir  Francis  Drake  about  the  world  ?* " 

So  naturally  are  men  led  to  impute  something  like  vitality  to 
so  great  a  work  of  human  formation,  that  persons  connected 
with  the  shipping  trade  talk  of  the  "  average  life  of  a  ship." 

The   surrender   of    Jack's   l>clief    in   the   supernatural   will 

|>robal)ly  Ik:  one  of  the  lost  strongholds  of  su|)crstition  ;  for 

the  obstinacy  of  his  character  will  hold  out  long,  despite  "  the 

schoolmaster  abroad."     Falconer  thus  descril)cs  this  peculiarity 

in  the  old  English  seaman  : 

**  Kach  veteran  mle  he  pri/c<1, 
Ami  all  improvements  utterly  despivHl.'* 

Bacon  naively  observes  :  "  One  was  saying  *  that  his  great 
grandfather,  and  grandfather,  and  father  died  at  sea.'  Said 
another  that  heard  him,  *  An  I  were  as  you,  I  would  never 
come  at  sex'  *  Why  Y  said  he — *  where  did  your  great  grand- 
father, grandfather,  and  father  die  T  *  Where,  but  in  their 
beds  r    An  I  were  as  you,  then,  /  UHftUd  tm^ar  come  to  btdt " 
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Addison,  in  the  Spectator  (No.  27),  says :  "  It  is  an  old 
observation  that  a  time  of  peace  is  always  a  time  of  prodigies ; 
for  as  our  news-writers  must  adorn  their  papers  with  that  which 
the  critics  call  the  *  marvellous,*  they  are  forced,  in  a  dead 
calm  of  affairs,  to  ransack  every  element  for  proper  amuse- 
ments, and  either  to  astonish  their  readers  from  time  to  time 
with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight,  or  be  content  to  lose  their 
custom.  The  sea  is  generally  filled  with  monsters  tvhen  there  are 
no  fleets  upon  it*^ 

/^MENS  for  good  or  for  evil  were  derived  from  birds  and 
^^  marine  animals.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar 
Errors,"  says  :  "  That  a  kingfislicr  hanged  by  the  bill  sheweth 
what  quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  property, 
converting  the  breast  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  from  whence 
the  wind  doth  blow.  This  is  a  received  opinion,  and  very 
strange,  introducing  natural  weathercocks  and  extending 
magnetical  positions  as  far  as  animal  natures,  a  conceit  sup- 
ix)rted  chiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by  reason 
nor  experience." 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  halcyon  when  he  says  : 

"  Disown,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks, 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters." 

The  ancients  believed  that  so  long  as  the  female  kingfishers  sat 
on  their  eggs,  no  storm  or  tem^iest  disturbed  the  ocean.  In 
Wild's  "  Iter  Boreale"  we  read  : 

"  The  peaceful  kingfishers  are  met  together 
About  the  decks,  and  prophecy  calm  weather.*' 

Dryden  says : 

"Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be, 
As  halcyons  breeding  on  a  winter's  sea." 

" The  halcyon^*  observes  Willford,  in  his  " Nature's  Secret," 
"  at  the  time  of  breeding,  which  is  about  fourteen  days  before 
the  winter's  solstice,  foreshows  a  quiet  and  tranquil  time,  as  it 
is  observed  about  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  from  whence  the  proverb 
is  transported  of  ^halcyon  days?  "* 

*  Gmelin  tells  us  that  the  Tartars  pluck  the  feathers  from  a  kingfisher, 
"  cast  them  into  the  water,  and  carefully  preserve  such  as  float,  pretending 
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Pennant  says  that  "  the  great  auk  is  a  bird  observed  by 
seamen  never  to  wander  beyond  soundings;  and,  according  to  iui 
appearance,  they  direct  their  measures,  being  assured  that  land 
is  not  very  remote.  Thus  sailors,  in  modem  times,  paid  regard 
to  auguiies,  in  the  same  manner  as  Aristophanes  tells  us  the 
Cf reek  mariners  did  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago ; 

**  From  biitls  in  sAiIing,  men  instructions  take, 
Now  lie  in  port,  now  saiI,  and  profit  make." 

The  osprry  is  abundant,  during  the  summer,  along  the  coasts 
of  North  America ;  and  its  presence  is  hailed  by  the  fishermen 
with  the  same  feelings  of  satisfaction  as  the  appearance  of  the 
ganmt  upon  our  own  shores.  The  most  certain  of  all  indices, 
the  appearance  of  the  ospre}\  is  awaited  with  much  anxiety  by 
the  fishermen  of  those  caists  before  they  commence  the  toils 
of  the  season.  Protected  by  them,  as  the  other  harbingers  of 
summer  are  upon  the  land,  to  molest  one  in  a  fleet  of  fisher- 
men might  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences.  Wilson, 
the  ornithologist  of  America,  alludes  to  the  bird  in  his  "  Fisher- 
man's hymn :" 

"  The  otprey  sails  almve  the  sound 

The  geese  are  cone,  the  culls  are  flying  ; 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  tnick  around, 

The  nets  are  launch'd,  the  boats  are  plying. 
Yo,  yo,  m^  hearts  !     Let's  seek  the  deep. 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still  as  the  liending  net  we  sweej), 

God  bless  the  fii^hhawk,  and  the  fisher  !** 

Tlic  tern  is  considered  in  the  same  light  by  fishermen  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  good  and  prosperous  fishing  season.  Its  ap|x?ar- 
ance  was  similarly  appreciated  by  the  sagas  of  the  Norse  Vikings : 

**  Now  let  the  stcetl  of  ocean  tK>und 

0*er  the  North  Sea,  with  dashing  soumi ; 
Let  nimble  tern,  and  screaming  guU 
Fly  round  and  round  ;  our  net  is  full.** 

that  if  with  one  of  these  feathers  *hey  touch  a  woman,  or  even  her  clothes, 
she  most  fall  in  love  with  them.  The  CHtiacs  take  the  skin,  the  bill,  and 
the  claws  of  this  binl,  shutting  them  up  in  a  purse,  and  so  long  as  they 
preserve  this  sort  of  amulet,  they  l>e!ieve  they  have  no  ill  to  fear.  The 
person  who  taught  me  this  means  of  living  lia|>pv,  couM  not  forl>ear  shetlding 
tcmrs,  while  he  told  me  that  the  loss  of  a  kingfisher's  skin  had  caused  him  to 
lote  both  hU  wife  and  hU  goods.'*— (7Mr/fM,  **  V0pii€  en  SiMie.** 
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The  stonny  petrels^  the  "  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  "  of  early 

limes,  bring  to  the  mariners  of  all  nations  apprehensions  of 

fearful  dangers,  owing  probably  to  the  appearance  of  the  birds, 

when  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  from  any  land ;  apparently  un- 

tired,  and  seldom  seen  resting  or  eating;   together  with   its 

ominous  colour : 

**  0*er  the  deep,  o'er  the  deep  ! 
Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  the  sword-fish  sleep, 
Outflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 
The  petrel  telleth  her  tale  in  vain  ; 
For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird. 
Who  bringeth  him  news  of  storms  we  heard. 
Oh  I  thus  does  the  prophet  of  good  or  ill 
Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still ; 
Yet  he  ne'er  falters,  so.  Petrel,  spring 
Once  more  o*er  the  waves,  on  thy  stormy  wing  I** 

Pennant  says  that  the  i)etrel  cautions  the  seamen  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  tempest  by  collecting  under  the  stern  of  a  ship. 
This  is  probably  to  catch  up  the  small  animals  which  the  agitated 
ocean  brings  near  the  surface,  or  any  food  that  may  be  dropi)ed 
from  the  vessel.  When  the  storm  subsides  they  are  no  more  seen. 
It  is  curious  to  find  crows  employed  in  the  early  ages  as 
guides  to  mariners.  Arngrim  Jonas  tells  us  that  when  Flock,  a 
famous  Norwegian  navigator,  was  going  to  set  out  from  Shetland 
to  Iceland  (then  called  Gardarsholm),  he  took  on  board  some 
crows,  because  the  mariner's  compass  was  not  then  in  use. 
When  he  thought  he  had  made  a  considerable  part  of  his  way, 
he  threw  up  one  of  his  crows,  which,  seeing  land  astern,  flew 
to  it ;  when  Flock,  concluding  that  he  was  nearer  to  Shetland 
tlian  any  other  land  (perhaps,  rather  Faeroe),  kept  on  his  course 
for  some  time,  and  then  sent  out  another  crow,  which  seeing  no 
land,  returned  to  the  vessel.  At  last,  having  run  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  another  crow  was  sent  out  by  him,  which, 
seeing  land  ahead,  immediately  flew  for  it,  and  Flock,  following 
his  guide,  fell  in  with  the  east  end  of  the  island.  Such  was  the 
simple  mode  of  keeping  a  reckoning  and  steering  their  course 
practised  by  the  bold  navigators  of  the  stormy  northern  ocean.* 

*  The  ancient  coins  of  Phociea  have  what  the  old  numismatists  term  a 
sptakini^  tyi^e ;  tliat  is,  one  which  represented  the  name  of  a  place — a  stal^ 
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The  ancient  natives  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  used  the  same 
expedient  when  skimming  along  the  tranquil  surface  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  still  believed  that  sea-gulls  retiring  to  land  foretell  a 
storm,  but  the  migration  of  sea-birds  generally  arises  from  their 
security  in  finding  food,  such  as  earth-worms  and  larvae  driven 
out  of  the  grounds  by  severe  floods. 

Bourne  says  that  "  seeing  three  magpies  augurs  a  successful 
journey,"  but  this  will  scarcely  hold  good  with  other  sujKrstitions 
rcs|)ccting  the  same  bird,  formerly  held  by  seamen.  Sir  Walter 
55cott  relates  that  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Clark,  on  a  journey  to 
Ix)ndon  by  mail  coach,  found  himself  in  company  with  a  sea- 
faring man  of  middle  age  and  respectable  appearance,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  master  of  a  vessel  in  the  Baltic  trade.  In 
the  course  of  the  desultory  tilk  which  occurs  on  such  occasions 
the  seaman  obser\'cd,  in  compliance  with  a  common  superstition: 

"  I  wish  we  may  have  good  luck  on  our  journey — there  is  a 
magpie." 

"  And  why  should  that  be  unlucky  ?*'  said  my  friend. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  replied  the  seaman,  "  but  all  the 
world  agrees  that  one  mag])ic  bodes  ill-luck  ;  two  are  not  so 
bad,  but  three  .ire  the  evil  one  himself.     I  never  saw  three  mag- 


ftbowtfig  the  Greek  derivation.  But  this  type  was  not  adopted  because 
its  name  was  that  of  the  town,  but  l)ecnuse  a  circumstance  occurred, 
from  the  superstitious  interpretation  of  which  the  town  itself  was  named. 
A  shoal  of  seals  preceiled  the  ships  of  the  original  emigrants  when  the 
colony  was  foumled,  seeming  to  g\ii<ie  them  to  their  destination.  The 
name  of  Phocaea,  or,  as  we  might  translate  it,  Sealtown,  ^*as  therefore  given 
to  the  newly  founded  city  ;  ami  a  seal  was,  probably,  made  an  object  of 
periodical  sacrifices  to  Neptune,  and  so  liecame  a  sacretl  symlM>l. 

ManT  other  omens,  apart  from  those  dcrive<l  from  anim.nls  prevailed  in 
early  tunes.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  Norwegian  chronicles,  that  one 
Ineolf,  aiKl  his  friend  Lief,  detcrmine<I  in  874  to  al>andnn  their  country, 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  Iceland.  On  aj>nroaching  the  isKtml,  Ingolf,  con* 
formalkly  with  an  ancient  su|icrs(ition  of  his  countr)-,  threw  overlnxird  two 
wooden  columns  of  the  temple  of  his  gtxls,  determining  to  make  his  first 
laixlin^  on  tlut  iKirt  of  the  coast  to  which  the  gods  should  direct  the  float* 
ing  guKle  ;  Init  the  current  having  ctrried  it  away  from  his  sight,  he  landed 
in  a  fiord,  or  gulf^  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  which  still  bears  his 
name. 
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pies  but  twice,  and  once  I  nearly  lost  my  vessel,  and  afterwards 
I  fell  from  my  horse  and  was  hurt* 

The  swan  was  an  omen  of  fair  weather  to  mariners,  because, 
according  to  a  fragment  of  Emilius,  the  Veronese,  ^^nunquam 
mergitin  undis^'  it  will  float  in  the  roughest  sea.  Coleridge  has 
immortalised  the  albatross  as  the  harbinger  of  good  fortune  in 
"  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

**  And  all  averrM  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ; 
*  Ah,  wretch,  *  said  they,  *  the  bird  to  slay, 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow.* " 

The  albatross  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  migrations ; 
indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  pass  from  pole  to  ix>le,  and  is 
seen  at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  other  bird.  Hence 
sailors  regarded  this  companion  of  their  voyages  with  super- 
stitious fondness. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  a  belief  in  bird-omens 
occurred  as  recently  as  1857.  Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Nor- 
wegian barque  Ellcn^  which  fortunately  picked  up  forty-nine  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  ship  Caitral  America^  after  the 
steamer  had  sunk,  arrived  at  New  York,  September  20,  and  made 
the  following  singular  statement : 

"  Just  before  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  September  1 2,  I 

*  For  anglers,  in  spring,  it  is  a  1)ad  omen  to  see  single  magpies,  but  two 
may  be  considered  a  ihvourablc  augury.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  tells  us  the 
reason  is  that  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  one  magpie  only  leaves  the  nest 
in  search  of  food,  the  other  remaining  to  sit  on  the  egg^.  When  two  go 
out  together,  it  is  only  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  mild,  and  favourable 
for  fishing. 

In  M.  G.  Lewises  ballad  of  **  Bill  Jones,"  we  read  : 

**  *  Ah,  well-a-day,*  the  sailor  said, 
'  Some  danger  must  imi'>end. 
Three  ravens  sit  in  yonder  glade. 
And  evil  will  hapi^en,  I'm  sore  afraid, 
Ere  we  reach  our  journey's  end.' 

"  '  And  what  have  the  ravens  with  us  to  do  ? 
Does  their  sight  betoken  us  evil  ?' 
'  To  see  one  raven  is  lucky,  'tis  true. 
But  it's  certain  misfortune  to  light  upon  two, 
And  meeting  with  three  is  the  devil.' " 
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was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck  with  two  other  of  the  crew  at 
the  same  time,  besides  the  man  at  the  helm.  Suddenly  a  bird 
flew  around  me,  first  grazing  my  right  shoulder.  Afterwards  it 
flew  around  the  vessel,  then  it  again  commenced  to  fly  around 
my  head.  It  soon  flew  at  my  face,  when  I  caught  hold  of  it, 
and  made  it  a  prisoner.  The  bird  was  unlike  any  bird  I 
ever  saw,  nor  do  I  know  its  name.  The  colour  of  its  feathers 
was  a  dark  iron-grey  ;  its  body  was  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  wings  three  and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  ti|x  It  had  a  t>eak 
full  eight  inches  long,  and  a  set  of  teeth  like  a  small  hand-saw. 
In  capturing  the  bird  it  gave  me  a  good  bite  on  my  right  thumb; 
two  of  the  crew  who  assisted  in  tying  its  legs  were  also  bitten. 
As  it  strove  to  bite  everybody,  I  had  its  head  aftenvards  cut  off, 
and  the  body  thrown  overboard. 

"  When  the  bird  flew  to  the  ship,  the  barque  was  going  a  little 
north  of  north-east.  /  regarded  the  appearame  of  the  bird  as  an 
cmen^  and  an  indication  to  me  that  I  must  change  my  course ; 
I  accordingly  headed  to  the  eastward  direct.  \  should  not 
have  deviated  from  my  course  had  not  the  bird  visited  the  ship ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  change  of  course,  I  should  not 
have  fallen  in  with  the  forty-nine  jxissengcrs,  whom  I  fortunately 
saved  from  certain  death." 

A  somewhat  analogous  circumstance  is  recorded  in  the 
voyage  of  Cortez  and  his  companions,  when  he  was  first  on 
his  way  to  the  new  world :  **  Their  victuall  waxed  skant,  and 
their  fresh  water  wanted,  so  that  they  preixired  themselves  to 
die.  Some  cursycd  their  fortune,  others  asked  mcrcic  at  God's 
hand,  looking  for  death,  and  to  be  eaten  of  the  Carives.  And 
in  this  time  of  tribulation  came  a  Dove  flying  to  the  shipjie, 
l)eing  on  Good  Friday,  at  sunsett ;  and  sat  him  on  the  shippe- 
top;  whereat  they  were  all  comforted,  and  tooke  it  for  a 
miracle,  and  good  token,  and  some  wept  with  joy ;  some  sayd 
that  God  had  sent  the  Dove  to  comfort  them  ;  others  sayd  that 
land  was  neare,  and  all  gave  hartic  thanks  to  God,  directing 
their  course  the  way  that  the  Dove  flew." 

In  the  **  Autobiography  "  of  Miss  Knight,  we  read  that  iK'ing 
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on  board  the  Vanguard  (Nelson's  ship),  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  she  remarked,  while  at  breakfast,  a  little  bird  hopping 
about  the  table.  It  had  come  on  board  the  ship  the  evening 
before  the  action,  and  had  remained  in  her  aftcm'ards.  The 
admiral's  cabin  was  its  chief  residence,  but  it  was  fed  and  petted 
by  all  who  came  near  it,  for  sailors  regard  the  arrival  of  a  bird 
as  a  promise  of  victory,  or  at  least  an  excellent  omen.  It  flew 
away  soon  after  the  ship  reached  Naples. 

In  the  "  Life  of  Rodney "  it  is  related  that  in  the  famous 
victory  of  the  12th  April,  1782,  a  bantam  cock  i^erched  himself 
upon  the  poop  of  Rodney's  ship,  and  at  every  broadside  that 
was  poured  into  the  Vilk-de-PariSy  clapped  his  wings  and  crew. 
Rodney  gave  special  orders  that  this  cock  should  be  taken  care 
of  as  long  ^  he  lived. 

According  to  Pliny  the  buteo  was  a  species  of  hawk  used  in 
auguries.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  family  of  the  Fabians,  because 
a  bird  of  this  species  settled  on  the  general's  ship,  and  afforded 
a  lucky  omen. 

Dolphins  and  porpoises^  when  they  play  about,  are  said  to 
foretell  a  storm ;  hence  they  are  considered  as  unlucky  omens 
by  the  sailor.  In  the  "Canterbury  Guests,"  a  comedy  by 
Ravenscroft,  we  read  :  "  My  heart  begins  to  leap  and  play  like 
a  porpoise  before  a  storm." 

The  ancients,  however,  regarded  the  appearance  of  the 
dolphin  as  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  According  to  old  fables,  the 
dolphins  and  porpoises  offered  themselves,  in  times  of  storms, 
to  convey  shipwrecked  mariners  to  shore.  The  story  of  Arion 
is  well  known,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  Lesbian  poet  been 
introduced  with  so  much  grace  and  beauty  as  by  Sjienser  in 
the  "  Marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  " : 

"  Then,  there  was  heard  a  most  celestiall  sound 
or  dainty  musicke,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  Si>ou8e.     That  was  Arion,  crowned  : 
Who,  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  earcs  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly  crew  ; 
That  even  yet  the  Dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  /Kgucan  seas  from  pirates*  view, 
Stood  still  by  him,  astonished  at  his  lore  ; 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar  /" 
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Like  many  other  old  pagan  fictions,  this  classic  myth  was 
invested  by  the  earlier  Christian  converts  with  a  deeper,  holier 
meaning ;  and  the  dolphin,  so  constantly  recognised  in  scul|>- 
turcs  and  frescoes,  points  not  to  the  deliverer  of  Arion,  but  to 
Him  who,  through  the  waters  of  baptism,  opens  to  mankind 
the  i>ath  of  deliverance. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  dolphins  like  music,  and  will  come  when 
called  for  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  feed  them,  and  can 
swim  as  swift  as  an  arrow  can  be  shot  from  a  bow.  The 
dolphin  plays  no  inconsiderable  jwrt  in  the  mythological  lore 
of  the  ancients.  The  Romans,  when  fishing  for  the  tunny, 
used  to  invoke  the  name  of  Alexicacus,  or  Neptune,  that  their 
nets  might  be  preser\*ed  from  the  swordfish,  which  used  to  tear 
them,  and  i)rcvent  the  assistance  which,  it  was  asserted,  the 
dolphins  used  to  give  ihc  tunny  on  these  occasions. 

Sca-urchifis  thrusting  themselves  in  the  mud,  or  striving  to 
cover  their  bodies  with  sand,  forbode  a  storm ;  cockles^  and 
most  shell-fish,  are  observed,  when  a  tempest  is  brooding,  to 
have  gravel  sticking  hard  into  their  shells,  as  a  providence  of 
nature  to  stay  or  poise  themselves,  and  to  help  to  weigh  them 
down  if  raised  from  the  bottom  by  surges. 

Many  fishes  i)ossess  the  iwwcr  of  keeping  themselves  .secure 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  a  storm  by  affixing  themselves  to  a  rock, 
or  other  steady  substance.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  remora^  or  sucking-fish  (cchcnei5\  which  the  ancients 
imagined  had  the  ])ower  to  imjx^dc  or  arrest  the  course  of  a 
ship,  a  fable  which  continued  to  be  credited  until  very  late 
times.  Thus,  it  was  alleged,  Anthony's  ship  was  detained  from 
getting  soon  enough  into  action  on  the  memorable  and  decisive 
battle  of  Actium.* 

•  Magnat  Heigninnen,  who  was  sent  by  Frctlcrick  II.,  Kinf;  of  Den- 
mark,  to  discover  Greenl.nml,  nAcr  many  mishaps  did  so  ;  but  was  not  able 
to  get  near  it,  because,  before  he  h.id  seen  the  l.iml,  his  ship  stoppetl  short, 
at  which  he  was  much  .isloni^hcd,  nnd  with  renson,  for  it  was  m  the  o|Kn 
sea,  ami  in  great  depth  of  water ;  there  was  no  ice,  and  Ihc  wind  was  fresh. 
Unal>le  to  go  forward,  he  w.ns  obligc<l  to  relurn  to  Denmark,  where  he  re- 
ported what  had  happcnc<l  to  him,  and  told  the  king  that  there  were  load- 
Monet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  had  arrested  his  vessel  1     If  he  had 
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Ben  Jonson,  in  the  "  Magnetic  Lady,"  has : 


*'  I  say  a  remora, 
For  it  will  stay  a  ship  that's  under  sail. 


»t 


In  Spenser's  "  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,"  we  find : 

"  Looking  far  forth  into  the  ocean  wide, 

A  goodly  ship,  with  banners  bravely  dight. 
And  nag  in  her  top-gallant  I  espied, 

Through  the  main  sea  making  her  merry  flight ; 
Fair  blew  the  vdnd  into  her  bosom  right, 

And  th'  heavens  looked  lovely  all  the  while 
That  she  did  seem  to  dance,  as  in  delight. 

And  at  her  own  felicity  did  smile ; 
All  suddenly  there  clove  unto  her  keel 

A  little  fish  they  call  remora, 
Which  stopt  her  course,  and  held  her  by  the  heel. 
Strange  thmg  me  seemeth  that  so  small  a  thing 
Should  able  be  so  great  an  one  to  wring." 

The  eight-armed  cuttle-fish  has  also  been  made  an  object  of 
superstitious  exaggeration.  Pennant  says  that  in  the  Indian 
seas  this  species  has  been  found  of  such  a  size  as  to  measure 
two  fathoms  in  breadth  across  the  central  part,  while  each  arm 
has  measured  nine  fathoms  in  length ;  and  that  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  isles,  when  sailing  in  their  canoes,  always  take  care 
to  be  provided  with  hatchets,  in  order  to  cut  off  immediately 
the  arms  of  such  of  those  animals  as  happened  to  fling  them 
over  the  sides  of  the  canoes,  lest  they  should  pull  them  under 
the  water  and  sink  them.  This  has  been  considered  a  credu- 
lity in  Pennant,  unworthy  of  a  steady  naturalist. 

known  the  hbtory  of  the  remora,  perhaps  he  would  have  given  that  as  a 
reason,  as  well  as  the  loadstone,    litis  occurred  in  1588. 

Livingstone  states  that  the  Barotsc  Itclicvc  that  at  certain  ])arts  of  the 
river  Leeambi,  in  South  Africa,  a  tremendous  monster  lies  hid,  and  that  it 
will  catch  a  canoe,  and  hold  it  fast  and  motionless,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  paddlers.  While  near  Nameta,  they  even  objected  to  pass 
a  spot  supix>sed  to  be  haunted.  They  believe  that  some  of  their  country- 
men possess  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  prayer  to  lay  the  monster.  It  is 
strange  to  find  fables  similar  to  those  of  the  more  northern  nations  even  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Can  they  be  vestiges  of  traditions  of  animals  that  no 
longer  exist  ? 

Among  the  northern  nations,  Neccus,  the  malign  deity  of  the  waters,  was 
much  dreaded.  If  any  perished  by  cramp,  or  in  whirlpools,  or  by  bad 
swimming,  he  was  thought  to  be  seized  by  Neccus.  Steel  was  thought  to 
expel  him,  and  therefore  all  who  bathed  threw  some  little  pieces  of  steel  in 
the  water  for  that  purpose. 
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A  French  writer  has  suggested  that  the  destruction  of  the 
great  ship,  the  ViUe^-Paris^  taken  by  the  English  during  the 
American  War,  together  with  nine  other  ships  which  came  to 
her  assistance  on  hearing  the  signal-fire  of  distress,  was  owing, 
not  to  a  storm  which  happened  at  the  time,  but  to  a  group  of 
colossal  cuttle-fish  prowling  about  the  ocean  beneath  these 
unfortunate  ships ! 

AN  extraordinary  belief  was  long  current  that  the  barnacle^ 
a  well-known  kind  of  shell-fish,  which  is  found  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  shii)s,  would,  when  broken  off,  become  a 
s{)ecies  of  goose.  Several  old  writers  assert  this,  and  Holinshed 
gravely  declares  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  saw  the  feathers  of 
these  barnacles  "  hang  out  of  the  shell  at  least  two  inches." 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives  similar  ocular  testimony.  "Who,*' 
he  says,  "  can  marvel  that  this  should  be  so  ?  When  our  first 
parent  was  made  of  mud,  can  we  be  surprised  that  a  bird  should 
be  bom  of  a  tree  T 

The  singular  fable  concerning  the  origin  of  these  geese,  so 
prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  credited  even  by  some 
generally  well-informed  naturalists,  is  at  the  present  day  retained 
in  our  memory  principally  by  Isaac  Walton's  quotations  from 
••  The  Divine  Weekes  and  Workes  "  of  Du  Bartas : 

•*  5>o,  sly  Rootcs,  un«lcrncnth  him  sees 
In  y*  cjrclcs,  those  goslings  hntcht  of  trees. 
Whose  fraitfull  Icaues  falling  into  the  water 
Are  tumVl  (they  sAy)  to  liuing  fowles  soon  after. 
5>o  rotten  sides  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles  !    O,  transformation  stranre  ! 
*Twas  first  a  greene  tree,  then  a  galhnt  hull, 
Lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  gull.  ** 

In  a  description  of  West  Connaught,  Ireland,  by  Roderic 
O'Flaherty  (16S4),  the  iKimacle  is  thus  mentioned  :  "There  is 
the  bird  engendered  by  the  sea,  out  of  timber  long  lying  in  the 
sea.  Some  call  these  birds  clakes^  and  solan'd  geese,  and  some, 
IKjffins,  others  barnacles ;  we  call  them  girrinn, 

Butler  tells  us  in  "  Hudibras  "  of  those — 
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"  Who  from  the  most  refined  of  saints 
As  naturally  grow  miscreants. 
As  barnacles  turn  Soland  geese 
In  the  islands  of  the  Orcades.  '* 

Gerard,  author  of  the  "Herbal"  (1597),  gives  a  minute 
account  of  this  prodigy :  "  But  what  our  eyes  have  seen,  and 
hands  have  touched,  we  shall  declare.  There  is  a  small  island 
in  Lancashire  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  to 
be  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have 
been  cast  thither  by  shipwracke ;  and  also  of  the  trunks  and 
bodies,  with  the -branches  of  old  rotten  trees  exist  there  likewise ; 
whereon  is  found  a  certain  spume,  or  froth,  that  in  time 
brcedeth  unto  certain  shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  a  muskle, 
but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  wherein  is  con- 
tained a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silk,  finely  woven,  as  it 
were  together,  of  a  whitish  colour ;  one  end  whereof  is  fastened 
unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  oysters  and 
muskles  are ;  the  other  end  is  made  fast  unto  the  belly  of  a 
rude  mass^  or  lumpe,  which  in  time  cometh  unto  the  shape  and 
form  of  a  bird.  When  it  is  perfectly  formed  the  shell  gapeth 
open,  and  the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  aforesaid  lace  or 
string ;  next  come  the  legs  of  a  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it 
groweth  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length 
it  is  all  come  forth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill ;  in  a  short 
time  after  it  cometh  to  full  maturity,  and  falleth  into  the  sea, 
where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  fowle  bigger  than  a 
mallard,  and  less  than  a  goose,  having  black  legs,  and  bill  or 
beak,  and  feathers  black  and  white,  spotted  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  our  magpie,  called  in  some  places  a  pie-annet,  which  the 
l)eople  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree-goose  ; 
which  place,  and  all  those  parts  adjoining,  do  so  much  abound 
therewith  that  one  of  the  best  may  be  bought  for  threepence."* 

*  William  Barents  and  his  companions,  on  their  voyage  into  the  North 
Sea  in  1594 — 1^96,  refuted  Gerard's  errors  respecting  the  barnacle,  which 
is  noticetl  by  Thomas  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
"Herbal,"  published  in  1633:  *'The  burnakles,  whose  fabulous  breed  my 
author  here  sets  downe,  and  diuyers  others  have  also  deliuered,  were  found 
by  some  Hollanders  to  have  had  another  originall,  and  that  by  egges,  as 
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Honest  Gerard  delighted  in  the  marvellous,  and  found  ready 
believers  :  indeed,  this  i)articular  ground  of  discussion  had  been 
abundantly  croi)ix:d  already.  The  numerous  tentacles  or  arms 
of  the  animal  inliabiting  the  barnacle  shell  which  are  dis|X)sed 
in  a  semicircular  form,  and  have  a  feathery  api^earance,  seem  to 
have  been  alt  that  could  reasonably  have  been  alleged  in  favour 
of  this  strange  su])position. 

THE  old  stories  by  ancient  mariners,  of  oysters  that  grew  on 
trees,  and  others  so  large  that  they  required  to  be  cut 
like  a  round  of  beef,  or  a  quarter  of  lamb,  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  so  many  romances,  and,  indeed,  they  were  great 
exaggerations  ;  but  the  fact  is  undisputed  that  there  are  large 
oysters  that  require  to  be  carved,  and  oysters  have  been  plucked 
from  trees.  Enormous  oyster-shells  are  used  for  holy  water  in 
some  continental  churches.  One  oyster  was  known  to  be 
ninety  years  old,  by  the  layers  of  the  shell. 

During  the  oyster-dredging,  the  fishermen  keep  up  a  wild 
monotonous  song,  or  rather  chaunt,  which  they  assert  charm  the 
oysters  into  the  dredge  : 

**  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight, 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredgers'  song, 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kmd." 

According  to  some  Norwegian  writers,  the  fishermen  often  see 


other  1)irds  haue ;  for  they  in  their  third  voyage  to  fmde  out  the  North-eaxt 
pMHige  to  China  and  the  Molucco's,  about  the  eightieth  degree  and  eleven 
Biimites  of  Northerly  latitude,  found  two  little  islands,  in  one  of  which  they 
foond  aboundance  uf  these  geese  sitting  v|K>n  their  egges,  of  which  they  got 
one  goose,  and  tooke  away  sixty  egges." 

A  writer  in  Dr.  Aikins's  *'  Atl^nxum  "  quotes  the  following  curious 
aeeonil  of  liamacles  from  an  old  author.  According  to  common  opinion, 
they  were  "fowles  lyke  to  wvUle  ghees  which  growcn  womlcrly  uix)u 
^  it  were  nature  wrought  agaync  kyndc.  Men  of  religj'on  etc  l)cr- 
on  fastynge  dayes  by  cause  they  l)cn  not  engemlred  of  flesshc, 
IS  me  thinketh  they  crre.  For  reason  is  agaynst  that.  For  yf  a 
had  eten  of  A<lam*s  legge  he  had  eten  flesshe  ;  and  yet  Adam  was 
Ciigendred  of  fader  and  nvxler,  but  that  flesshe  came  wonderly  of  the 
«ftbe,  and  so  this  flesshe  comcth  wonder ly  of  the  tree." 

2 — 2 
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large  and  frightful  lobsters  which  they  do  not  attack,  the  tips  of 
their  claws  being  ^fathom  asunder ! 

Some  fishermen  jierform  a  sort  of  rite  before  going  to  the 
herring  fishery,  in  drinking  to  a  **  white  lug,"  that  b  when  they 
examine  a  comer  or  lug  of  their  nets,  they  may  find  it  glitter 
with  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  fish,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  heavy 
draught 

THE  superstitious  belief  in  mermaids  and  mermen  was  uni- 
versal, and  dates  firom  the  earliest  periods.  In  the 
excavations  of  Khorsabad^  Botta  found  a  Jigure  ^f  (^nes,  a 
creature  half  man  and  half  fish,  identical  with  Da^on,  who 
came  out  of  that  part  of  the  Erythraeum  sea,  which  borders  upon 
Babylon.  At  Nimioud^  ji  gigantic  image  was  found  by  Layard, 
representing  a  fish's  head  as  a  cap,  and  the  body  of  the  fish  de- 
pending over  his  shoulders,  his  legs  those  of  a  man  ;  a  richly- 
decorated  bag  was  in  his  left  hand.  On  Uie  coins  pf  Ascalon  is 
figured  a  goddess,  above  whose  head  is  a  half-moon,  and  at  her 
feet  a  woman,  with  her  lower  extremities  like  a  fish. 

The  tritons  and  the  syrens  are  represented  as  half  fish  and 
half  human.  Originally,  the  syrens  were  winged,  but  after  the 
fable  had  been  accepted,  which  told  of  their  strife  with  the 
Muses,  and  their  precipitation  into  the  sea,  they  were  figured 
like  mermaids.*  It  is  curious  how  the  prevalence  of  tales  of 
mermaids  exists  among  Celtic  ix)pulations,  indicating  these 
water-nymphs  as  having  been  originally  deities  of  those  people. 
The  Peruvians  had,  also,  their  semi-fish  gods.  The  North 
American   Indians  relate,   that    they   were    conducted    from 

•  In  "The  Eastern  Travels  of  John  of  Hesse"  (1389),  amongst  the 
perils  of  voyage  we  read:  **  We  came  to  a  smoky  and  stony  moimtain,  where 
we  heard  Syrens  singing,  proprU  mecrmaids,  who  draw  ships  into  danger 
by  their  songs.  We  saw  there  many  horrible  monsters,  and  were  in  great 
fear." 

As  the  ancient  navigators  pretended  to  have  seen  svrens,  and  poets  sung 
of  them,  so,  in  later  times,  seamen  declared  they  had  beheld  a  fish,  the 
head  of  which  was  crowned  with  a  mitre,  and  the  shoulders  covered  with 
a  rich  dalmatica.  All  believed  in  the  bishop-fish,  and  a  learned  Jesuit 
wrote  a  book  to  attest  its  existence. 


I' 
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Northern  Asia  by  a  man-iish.  In  the  "Speculum  Rcgali,"  an 
Icelandic  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  mermaid :  "  A  monster  is  seen  also  near  Greenland, 
which  people  call  the  Margyzr.^  This  creature  appears  lilce  a 
woman  as  far  down  as  her  waist,  with  breasts  and  bosom  like  a 
woman,  long  hands  and  soft  hair ;  the  neck  and  head  in  all 
respects  like  a  human  being.  The  hands  seem  to  people  to  be 
long,  and  the  fingers  not  to  be  |xuted,  but  united  by  a  web  like 
that  on  the  feet  of  water  birds.  From  the  waist  downwards, 
this  monster  resembles  a  fish  with  scales,  tail,  and  fin.  This 
prodigy  is  supposed  to  show  itself  more  especially  before  heavy 
storms.  The  habit  of  this  creature  is  to  dive  frequently,  and 
rise  again  to  the  surface  with  fish  in  its  hands.  When  sailors 
see  it  playing  with  the  fish,  or  throwing  them  towards  the  ship, 
they  fear  they  are  doomed  to  lose  several  of  the  crew ;  but  when 
it  casts  the  fish,  or  turning  from  the  vessel,  flings  them  away 
from  her,  then  the  sailors  take  it  as  a  good  omen,  that  they  will 
not  suffer  loss  in  the  impending  storm.  The  monster  has  a 
very  horrible  face,  with  broad  brow  and  piercing  eyes,  a  wide 
mouth  and  double  chin." 

The  "  Landnama,"  or  Icelandic  Doomsday  Book,  tells  of  a 
Marmcnnil,  or  merman,  having  been  caught  off  the  island  of 
C»rimsey,  and  the  annals  of  the  same  country  relate  the  appear- 
ance of  these  creatures  off  the  coast  in  1305,  and  1329. 

Megasthcnes  reix)rtcd  that  the  sea  which  washed  Taprobana, 
the  modern  Ceylon,  was  inhabited  by  monsters  having  the 
appearance  of  a  woman,  and  yf*)lian  improved  this  account  by 
stating  that  there  were  whales  having  the  ap]x:arance  of  satyrs  1 

In  1 187,  a  merman  was  stated  to  have  been  taken  off  the 
coast  of  Suffolk.  It  closely  resembled  a  man,  but  was  not 
gifted  with  speech.  One  day  when  it  had  the  op|X)rtunity  to 
escape,  it  fled  to  the  sea,  plunged  in,  and  was  never  afterwards 
seen.  Pontoppidan,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Norway," 
records  the  appearance  of  a  merman,  which  was  deposed  to  on 
oath  by  the  observers.  About  a  mile  from  the  coast  of 
Denmark,  near  Landscrona,  three  sailors  obser\'ed  something 
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floating,  like  a  dead  body,  in  the  water,  and  they  rowed  towards 
it     When  they  came  within  seven  or  eight  fathoms,  it  still 
api)eared  as  at  first,  for  it  had  not  stirred,  but  at  that  instant  it 
sunk,  and  came  up  almost  immediately  in  the  same  place. 
Upon  this,  out  of  fear,  they  lay  still,  and  then  let  the  boat  float, 
so  that  they  might  better  examine  the  monster,  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  current,  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.     The 
creature  turned  its  face,  and  stared  at  them,  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it  narrowly.     It  stood  in  the  same 
place  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  was  seen  in  the  water 
above  breast-high.      At  last  they  grew  apprehensive  of  some 
danger,  and  began  to  retire,  upon  which  the  monster  blew  out 
its  cheeks,  and   made  a  kind  of  lowing  noise,  diving   from 
their  view.      In  regard  to  its  fonn,  it  ap^xiared  like  an  old 
man,  strong-limbed,  with  broad  shoulders,  but  its  arms  they 
could  not  see.     The  head  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
and  it  had  short  curled  black  hair,  which  did  not  reach  below 
the  ears ;  the  eyes  were  deep  in  the  head,  and  it  had  a  meagre 
face,  with  a  black   beard,  about  the  body  downwards;   this 
merman  was  quite  pointed  like  a  fish. 
~>    Old  Hudson,  the  navigator,  relates :    "  This  morning,  one  of 
four  company  looking  overboard,  saw  a  mermaid,  and  calling 
I  up  some  of  the  company  to  see  her,  one  more  came  up,  and  by 
\  that  time  she  was  come  close  to  the  ship's  side,  looking  earnestly 
j  at  the  men.     A  little  after,  a  sea  came  and  overturned  her. 
From  the  navel  up,  her  back  and  breasts  were  like  a  woman's, 
as  they  say  that  saw  her ;  her  body  as  big  as  one  of  us ;  her 
skin  very  white,  and  long  hair  hanging  down  behind,  of  colour 
/  black.     In  her  going  down  they  saw  her  tail,  which  was  like 
I  that  of  a  porpoise,  speckled  like  a  mackerel, 
k     The  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  had  a  belief  that 
these  supernatural  beings  possess  a  sealskin,  which  serves  them 
as  a  charm,  and  i)ermits  them  to  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean ;  had  they  not  this  talisman  they  would  lose  their  amphi- 
bious qualities.     A  story  is  told  of  a  man  belonging  to  Unst, 
who,  one  day  walking  along  the  sands,  saw  a  group  of  these 
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Singular  beings  dancing  in  the  moonlight,  and  a  considerable 
numlxrr  of  the  sealskins  lying  near  them  on  the  shore.  Each 
went  to  pick  up  its  own,  and  the  whole  band  of  mermen  and 
mermaids  disap|)eared  like  magic  in  the  sea;  but  the  Shet- 
lander  noticed  one  of  the  skins  at  his  feet,  seized  it,  and  hid  it 
securely.  On  his  return  he  found  on  the  beach  the  loveliest 
maiden  that  mortal  eyes  had  ever  seen ;  she  was  bemoaning 
with  many  tears  the  theft  which  comi)elled  her  to  remain  an 
exile  on  land.  In  vain  did  she  implore  the  restitution  of  her 
talisman,  for  the  man  was  mad  with  love,  and  inexorable, 
oflering,  however,  his  ])rotection,  and  a  shelter  beneath  his  roof 
as  his  wife.  The  mermaid,  seeing  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  accept,  married  him.  This  singular  alliance  lasted  a  few 
years,  and  some  children  were  born,  who  had  no  other  peculi- 
arity of  apixjarancc,  except  that  the  fingers  were  slightly  flat- 
tened. The  wife,  however,  showed  great  coldness  to  her 
husband,  and  when  occasion  i^rmittcd,  she  wandered  on  the 
beach,  and  at  a  given  signal  some  one  npi)eared  in  the  sea,  with 
whom  she  kept  up  a  restless  conversation  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
One  day  it  hapjiencd  that  one  of  her  children  accidentally  found 
a  sealskin  hidden  under  a  mill-wheel,  and  ran  to  show  it  to  the 
mother.  The  latter  started ;  her  joy  was  only  troubled  when 
she  looked  at  the  boy,  whom  she  was  about  to  leave  for  ever. 
She  kissed  him,  and  ran  at  full  s])eed  across  the  sands.  At 
this  moment  the  husl>and  returned  home,  and  learned  that  the 
sealskin  had  been  found,  and  ran  to  stop  his  wife ;  but  he  arrived 
only  to  see  her  transformation  in  the  shajK  of  a  seal,  and  diving 
from  a  projecting  rock  into  the  sea. 

In  all  the  northern  countries  stories  relating  to  mermen  and 
/lliennaids  arc  singularly  prolific.  One  common  in  Sweden  tells 
I  how  one  night  as  some  fishermen  from  the  farm  of  Rennare 
slept  in  their  wooden  huts,  the  door  oiKrned  gently,  and  those 
who  were  awakened  saw  a  woman's  hand,  nothing  more.  This 
was  reUited  to  their  friends  the  next  day,  when  a  reckless  young 
fellow  exclaimed  :  **  Why  did  you  not  lay  hold  of  it  ?  I'll 
watch  this  evening  myself."     He  did  so,  and  when  the  hand 
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appeared  he  seized  it,  but  was  drawn  through  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared. Years  afterwards  his  wife  re-married.  The  young 
man  now  turned  up  again,  and  related  how  the  hand  of  the 
mermaid  (for  such  was  the  owner  of  it)  had  drawn  him  into  the 
sea,  and  how  he  had  lived  with  her  under  the  water  ever  since, 
until  one  day  she  said :  "  To-night  they  dance  at  Kennarc." 
Then  he  thought  to  himself  that  his  wife  must  be  re-married, 
and  the  mermaid  telling  him  it  was  so,  added  :  "  Go  and  sec 
your  wife  in  her  bridal  wreath,  but  enter  not  beneath  the  roof" 
He  went  ashore,  and  stood  some  time  looking  at  the  festival, 
but  could  resist  no  longer,  and  entered.  That  night  the  roof 
of  the  farm  buildings  was  carried  off,  and  three  days  afterwards 
the  fisherman  died. 

In  the  "  History  of  the  Netherlands  "  there  is  the  following 
strange  account  of  th^jea-woman  of  Haarlem  : 

"  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  tempest  at  sea,  with  exceed- 
ing high  tides,  the  which  did  drowne  many  villages  in  Friseland 
and  Holland  ;  by  which  tempest  there  came  a  sea-woman  swim- 
ming in  the  Zuyderzee  betwixt  the  towns  of  Campen  and 
Edam,  the  which  passing  by  the  Purmeric,  entered  into  the 
straight  of  a  broken  dyke  in  the  Purmermer,  where  she  remained 
a  long  time,  and  could  not  find  the  hole  by  which  she  entered, 
for  that  the  breach  had  been  stopped  after  that  the  tempest  had 
ceased  Some  country  women  and  their  servants,  who  did 
dayly  pass  the  Pourmery,  to  milk  their  kine  in  the  next  pastures, 
did  often  see  this  woman  swimming  on  the  water,  whereof  at 
the  first  they  were  mi\ch  afraid;  but  in  the  end  being  accustomed 
to  see  it  very  often,  they  viewed  it  neerer,  and  at  last  they  re- 
solved to  take  it  if  they  could.  Having  discovered  it  they 
rowed  towards  it,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  water  by  force,  carry- 
ing it  in  one  of  their  barkes  unto  the  towne  of  Edam.  When 
she  had  been  well  washed  and  cleansed  from  the  sea-moss  which 
was  grown  about  her,  she  was  like  unto  another  woman ;  she 
was  appareled,  and  began  to  accustome  liersclf  to  ordinary 
meats  like  unto  any  other,  yet  she  sought  still  means  to  escape, 
and  to  get  into  the  water,  but  she  was  straightly  guarded.     They 
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came  from  farrre  to  sec  her.  Those  of  Harlem  made  great 
sute  to  them  of  Edam  to  have  this  woman  by  reason  of  the 
strangenesse  thereof.  In  the  end  they  obtained  her,  where  she 
did  learn  to  spin,  and  lived  many  years  (some  say  fifteen),  and 
for  the  reverance  which  she  bare  unto  the  signe  of  the  crosse 
whereunto  she  had  bcene  accustomed,  she  was  buried  in  the 
church-yarde.  Many  persons  worthy  of  credit  have  justified 
in  their  writings  that  they  had  seene  her  in  the  said  towne  of 
HarlenL" 

On  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  at  certain  rare  conjunctions 
of  wind  and  tide,  there  occurs  what  is  called  a  "  bore."  The 
fishermen  being  totally  ignorant  of  its  actual  cause,  for  it  takes 
place  in  but  one  bay,  and  at  remote  intervals,  called  it  an 
"  avenging  wave,"  and  gave  a  terrible  description  of  its  rushing 
along  crested  with  lightnings.  I'heir  account  of  its  origin  is 
this.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Shea,  a  fisherman,  once  killed  a 
mermaid,  though  she  begged  hard  for  mercy.  The  very  next 
lime  that  he  sailed  on  the  bay,  the  waves  apiieared  in  all  their 
terrors.  Struck  by  a  guilty  conscience  he  fled  towards  land ; 
hut  the  incredible  speed  of  the  "  avenger  "  could  not  be  baffled, 
he  was  overtaken,  and  not  only  he,  but  all  in  his  boat  jxirished. 
The  punishment  did  not  end  there.  Even  to  a  later  period  the 
appearance  of  any  of  his  direct  descendants  roused  the  same 
wave  or  "bore."  Its  desire  of  vengeance,  or  its  jwwer,  some- 
what diminished  afterwards,  for  if  the  fishermen  perceived  it  in 
time,  and  crossed  the  bar,  they  were  secure. 

In  the  Icelandic  chronicles  it  is  stated  that  there  were  seen 
in  the  sea  of  Greenland  three  sca-monstcrs  of  cnonnous  sire. 
The  first,  which  some  Norwegians  saw  from  the  waist  upwards 
out  of  the  water,  was  like  a  man  about  the  neck,  head,  face, 
nose,  and  mouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  being  very 
much  elevated  and  ix)inted  towards  the  toji.  Its  shoulders 
were  broad,  and  at  their  extremity  were  two  stumps  of  arms 
without  hands.  The  body  was  slender  below,  and  its  look  was 
chilling.  There  were  hcaxy  storms  each  time  the  monster  ajv 
peared  above  the  water.     The  second  monster  was  formed  down 
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to  the  waist  like  a  woman ;  it  had  large  breasts,  disheveled  hair, 
and  huge  hands  at  the  ends  of  the  stumps  of  the  arms,  with 
long  fingers,  webbed  like  the  feet  of  a  duck.  It  was  seen 
holding  fish  in  its  hand,  and  eating  them.  This  phantom 
always  preceded  some  storm.  If  it  plunges  in  the  water  with 
its  face  towards  the  sailors,  it  is  a  sign  they  will  not  be  ship- 
wrecked ;  but  if  it  turns  its  back  to  them,  they  are  lost  The 
third  monster  had  three  large  heads. 

Scoresby,  in  his  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  says  that 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  front  part  of  the  head  of  a  young 
walrus  without  tusks  is  not  unlike  a  human  face.  As  this 
animal  is  in  the  habit  of  rearing  its  head  above  water  to  look 
at  ships  and  other  passing  objects,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  may  have  afforded  some  foundation  for  the  stories  of 
mermaids.  "I  have  myself,"  he  remarks,  "seen  a  sea-horse 
in  such  a  position,  and  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  re- 
quired very  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  mistake  it  for  a 
human  being ;  so  like  indeed  was  it,  that  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship  actually  reported  to  me  his  having  seen  a  man  with  his 
head  just  appearing  above  the  water." 

Columbus  in  his  "Journal"  relates  having  seen  three 
mermaids,  which  elevated  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  he  adds  that  he  had  before  seen  such  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  They  were  by  no  means  the  beautiful  beings  that  are 
generally  represented,  although  they  had  some  traces  of  the 
human  countenance.  It  is  supix>sed  that  these  must  have 
been  manati,  or  sea-calves,  seen  indistinctly  or  at  a  distance, 
and  that  the  imagination  of  Columbus,  disix)sed  to  give  a 
wonderful  character  to  everything  in  this  New  World,  had 
identified  these  misshapen  animals  with  the  syrens  of  ancient 
story. 

The  Russian  popular  mythology  has,  of  course,  its  Vodyany, 
or  water-sprite.  "  Here,"  remarks  Mr.  Ralston  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  the  "  Songs  of  the  Russian  Peasants,"  "  is  one  of 
the  stories  about  a  mixed  marriage  beneath  the  waves.  Except 
at  the  end,  it  is  very  like  that  which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  exquisite  romaunt  of  the  '  Forsaken 
Merman.'  *Once  upon  a  time  a  girl  was  drowned,  and  she 
lived  for  many  years  after  that  with  a  water-sprite.  But  one 
fine  day  she  swam  to  the  shore,  and  saw  the  red  sun  and  the 
green  woods  and  fields,  and  heard  the  humming  of  insects  and 
the  distant  sound  of  church-bells.  Then  a  longing  after  her 
old  life  on  earth  came  over  her,  and  she  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  So  she  came  out  from  the  water,  and  went  to 
her  native  village.  Hut  there,  neither  her  relatives  nor  friends 
recognised  her.  Sadly  did  she  return  in  the  evening  to  the 
water-side,  and  passed  once  more  to  the  power  of  the  water-sprite. 
Two  days  later,  her  mutilated  corse  floated  on  the  sands." 

When  a  water-sprite  appears  in  a  village,  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
him ;  for  water  is  always  dripping  from  his  left  skirt,  and  the 
spot  on  which  he  sits  becomes  instantly  weL  In  his  own 
realm  he  not  only  rules  over  all  the  fishes  that  swim,  but  he 
greatly  influences  the  lot  of  fishers  and  mariners.  Sometimes 
he  brings  them  good-luck — sometimes  he  lures  them  to  destruc- 
tion. Sometimes  he  gets  caught  in  nets ;  but  he  immediately 
tears  them  asunder,  and  all  the  fish  that  had  been  inclosed 
with  him,  swim  after  him. 

In  Bohemia,  fishermen  are  afraid  of  assisting  a  drowning 
man,  thinking  the  water-sprite  will  be  offended,  and  will  drive 
away  the  fish  from  their  nets;  and  they  say  he  often  sits  on  the 
shore  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  from  which  hang  ribbons  of 
various  hues :  with  these  he  allures  children,  and  those  he  gets 
hold  of  he  drowns.  The  souls  of  his  victims  he  keejjs,  making 
them  his  servants,  but  their  bodies  he  allows  to  float  to  shore. 
Sometimes  he  changes  himself  into  a  fish,  generally  a  pike. 
Sometimes,  also,  he  is  represented  like  the  Western  merman, 
with  a  fish*s  tail.  In  the  Ukraine  there  is  a  tradition  that, 
when  the  sea  is  rough,  such  half-fishy  "  marine  i>eople"  a|)i)car 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  sing  songs.  In  other  places 
they  are  called  "  Pharaohs,"  l)cing  suj)i)osed,  like  the  seals  in 
Icebnd,  to  lie  the  remains  of  that  host  of  Pharaoh  which 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  tradition  of  the  Russian  i^easants  speak  of  the  Tsar 
Moskoi,  the  Marine  or  Water-King,  who  dwells  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  or  the  lake,  or  the  pool,  and  who  rules  over  the 
subaqueous  world.  To  this  Slavonic  Neptune  a  family  of 
daughters  is  frequently  attributed,  maidens  of  exceeding 
beauty,  who,  when  they  don  their  feather  dresses,  become  the 
Swan  Maidens  who  figure  in  the  ix)pular  legends  of  so  many 
nations. 

The  following  ballad  of  "  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Mermaid," 
is  from  Smaland.  Magnus  was  the  youngest  son  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.  He  died  out  of  his  mind.  It  is  well  known  that 
insanity  pervaded  the  Vasa  family  for  centuries  : 

"  Duke  Magnus  looked  out  from  the  castle  window, 
How  the  stream  ran  so  rapidlv ; 
And  there  he  saw  how  uuon  the  stream  sat 
A  woman  most  fair  and  lovely. 

Duke  Magnus,  Duke  Magnus,  plight  thee  to  me, 

I  pray  you  still  so  freely ; 

Say  me  not  nay,  but  yes  !  yes  ! 

'*  O,  to  you  I  will  give  a  travelling  ship, 
The  best  that  a  knight  would  guide ; 
It  goeth  as  well  on  water  as  on  fair  land. 
And  through  the  fields  all  so  wide. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

**  O,  to  you  I  will  give  a  courser  grey. 
The  best  that  a  knight  would  ride  ; 
He  goeth  as  well  on  w.itcr  as  firm  land. 
Ana  through  the  groves  all  so  wide. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

"  O,  how  shall  I  plight  mc  to  you  ? 
I  never  any  c|uiet  get ; 
I  serve  the  kmg  and  my  native  land. 
But  with  woman  I  match  me  not  yet. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

**  To  you  I  will  give  as  much  of  gold 
As  far  more  than  your  life  will  endure ; 
And  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  handfuls. 
And  all  shall  be  so  pure. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

"  O,  gladly  would  I  plight  me  to  thee, 
If  thou  wert  of  Christian  kind  ; 
But  now  thou  art  a  vile  sea*troll, 
My  love  thou  canst  never  win. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 
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"  Duke  Magnus,  Duke  Magnus,  bethink  thee  well, 
And  answer  not  so  haughtily  ; 
For  if  thou  wilt  not  plight  me  to  thee. 
Thou  shalt  ever  crazy  be. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

*'  I  am  a  king's  son  so  ^oocl, 
How  can  I  let  3rou  gain  me  ? 
You  dwell  not  on  Und  but  in  the  flood, 
Which  would  not  with  me  agree. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc** 

In  one  of  the  metrical  romances  of  the  Russians,  the  following 
story  is  told  of  a  Novgorod  trader,  named  Sadko:  Once  in  a 
fit  of  dreariness,  due  to  his  being  so  poor  that  he  had  no  pos- 
sessions besides  the  giniiy  on  which  he  performed  at  festivals, 
he  went  down  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  there  began  to 
play.  Presently  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  troubled,  and  the 
Tsar  Mgskoi  appeared,  who  thanked  him  for  his  music,  and 
promised  a  rich  reward.  'rhcreui)on  Sadko  flung  a  net  into 
the  lake,  and  drew  a  great  treasure  to  land.  Another  of  the 
poems  tells  how  the  same  Sadko,  after  he  had  become  a  wealthy 
merchant,  was  sailing  over  the  blue  sea.  Presently  his  ship 
stopped,  and  nothing  would  make  it  move  on.  Lots  were  cast 
to  fmd  out  whose  guilt  was  the  cause  of  this  delay,  and  they 
fixed  the  blame  on  Sadko.  l^hen  he  confessed  that  he  had 
now  been  sailing  to  and  fro  for  twelve  years,  but  had  not 
remembered  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  King  of  the  Waters — 
to  offer  bread  and  salt  to  the  blue  Caspian.  Thereupon  the 
sailors  flung  him  overboard,  and  immediately  the  ship  pro- 
ceeded on  its  way.  Sadko  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
there  found  a  dwelling  entirely  made  of  wood.  Inside  lay  the 
Tsar  Moskoi,  who  said  he  had  been  expecting  Sadko  for  twelve 
years,  and  told  him  to  begin  playing.  Sadko  obeyed  and 
charmed  the  Tsar,  who  Ixrgan  to  dance.  Then  the  blue  sea 
was  troubled,  the  swift  rivers  overflowed,  and  many  shijw  with 
their  freight  were  submerged.  The  Ocean  King  was  so  pleased 
with  the  music  that  he  offered  the  hand  of  any  one  of  his  thirty 
daughters  to  the  musician,  who  married  the  nymph  Volkhof ; 
that  being  the  name  of  the  river  which  runs  j)ast  Novgorod. 
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Among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana,  there  b  an  important 
being  in  their  mythology  called  tlie  Or€hu{%  mysterious  female 
inhabiting  the  waters.     Though  not  decidedly  malignant,  she 
is  ver)'  capricious,  and  consequently  dreaded.     Her  supposed 
form  agrees  with  that  of  the  ordinary  mermaid,  but  she  some- 
times presents  herself  above  the  water,  with  the  head  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal,  as  may  suit  her  fancy  or  the  object  she  has 
in  view.   She  often  amuses  herself  with  terrifying  mankind;  but 
sometimes  bears  canoe  and  people  to  the  bottom.     There  was 
a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Pomeroon  where  the  earth,  being 
undermined  by  the  current,  had  sunk,  and  the  trees  which 
formerly  flourished  there  stood  out  of  the  water  withered  and 
bare,  presenting  a  desolate  appearance.     That  was  supposed 
to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Orehu.     Many,  especially  of  the 
Warans,  an   Indian  tribe,  if  compelled  to  pass  the  spot  by 
night,  would  keep  close  to  the  opposite  bank  and  glide  with 
noiseless  paddles  past  the  place  where  the  water-sprite  was 
believed  to  have  fixed  her  abode.     The  superstitious  belief 
concerning  this  being  prevailed  also  among  the  bbck  people 
dwelling  on  the  rivers  of  Guiana.     One  of  the  Obia  dances  of 
the  blacks  is  commonly  called  the  water-mama  dance,  from 
the    appellation    usually  given    by  them    to    their    adopted 
patroness,  the  Orehu  of  the  Indians. 

The  occasional  api)earance  above  the  surface  of  the  waters 
of  the  Manati,  or  Water-Cow,  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  superstition  in  former  days.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
the  IndLins  have  for  ages  drawn  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  "Orehu"  and  the  " Koiamoora,"  or  Manati,  believing 
them  to  differ  in  nature  as  in  name.  The  Orehu,  according 
to  their  notions,  may  assume  the  figure  of  the  Manati,  as  of 
any  other  animal,  but  the  latter  does  not,  in  their  belief,  possess 
any  supernatural  power,  and  is  eaten  when  captured. 

JPAIRIES^  waUi'Spirits^  and  keif  us  had  a  share  in  bewilder- 
-^  ing  the  feeble  minds  of  sailors  in  olden  times.  In  Perth- 
shire every  lake  had  its  kelpie,  or  water-horse,  often  seen  dashing 
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along  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  malignant  genius  was  sui>- 
|KMcd  to  allure  women  and  children  to  his  subaqueous  haunts, 
there  to  be  immediately  devoured.  He  would  also  swell  the 
torrent  beyond  its  usual  limits  to  overwhelm  the  hapless  traveller. 

The  fishermen  of  Dieppe  had  a  tradition  that  the  fairies,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  held  a  bazaar  on  the  cliffs  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  where  articles  of  unequalled  rarity  and  beauty  were 
oflered  for  sale.  The  passing  fisherman  on  these  occasions  was 
accosted  by  these  strange  beings,  who  employed  ever)'  art  of 
facination  to  draw  his  attention  to  their  wares.  If  he  had 
sufficient  firmness  to  avert  his  gaze  from  the  brilliant  spectacle, 
he  escaped  uninjured ;  but  if  he  yielded  to  the  delusion,  or 
listened  to  the  delicious  music  that  swelled  around,  all  self- 
control  was  lost,  and  pursuing  the  glittering  Kiit,  which  receded 
before  him,  he  was  drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
hurled  into  the  waves  beneath. 

I  have  ventured  a  ballad  on  this  subject : 

*Twas  the  eve  of  the  bridal  of  Claude  Deloraine, 
The  lx>ldest  of  fishers  who  travers'd  the  main, 
With  the  heart  and  the  brow  that  had  won  him  the  hand 
Of  a  maiden,  the  fairest  and  best  in  the  land. 

Still  was  the  hour^the  stars  shone  al>ove, 

As  Claude  hounded  homeward,  his  thoughts  full  of  love* 

With  a  song  on  his  lips,  and  a  step  light  and  free 

As  the  waves  that  had  rock'd  him  that  tXay  on  the  sea. 

On,  onward,  he  went  ;  but  it  s<xmM  to  his  gaze 
That  ihtfcUaist  grew  longer  ;  perchance  'twas  the  haze  ; 
When,  sudden,  there  gleam'd  on  his  pathway  a  light. 
That  eclipsM  the  full  moon  in  the  glory  of  night. 

And  there  rose  in  the  midst,  with  a  s|)ccd  like  the  wind, 
A  mart  of  rich  splcn<lour,  unnintch'd  of  its  kind. 
All  the  marveK  of  St.imlMnd  in  vain  could  com|wre 
With  the  treaMues  of  art  that  lay  clustering  there. 

But  bright  though  the  jewels,  how  lovelier  far 

Shone  tiic  eyes  of  the  elves— each  the  ray  of  a  star, 

As  pl.iyful,  and  gmrcful,  the  g.iy  creatures  came 

To  the  side  of  [>oor  Claude,  ami  brcatli'd  softly  his  name. 

•*  Come  hilhcr,  young  fisher,  and  buy  from  our  store  ; 
We  hnNe  |>carls  from  the  deep,  and  earth's  costliest  ore  : 
Thy  binle  is  awaiting  s<»mc  gift  from  thee  now, 
Take  a  chaplet  of  |)earls  to  encircle  her  brow." 
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Soft  fell  the  voice  on  the  calm  summer's  even, 

The  herald  of  strains  that  seem'd  wafted  from  heaven  ; 

So  thrilling,  the  heart  of  the  sailor  gave  wav. 

And  he  look'd,  with  charm 'd  eyes,  on  the  dairies'  array  ! 

•*  Ho  !  ho  I"  cried  the  elves,  as  the  bridegroom  drew  near, 
**  The  willows  look  greener  when  wet  with  a  tear ; 
There's  a  boat  on  the  wave,  but  no  helmsman  to  guide. 
There's  an  arm  on  the  cold  beach,  but  pulseless  its  pride  !" 

As  the  lights  mov'd  before  him,  Claude  hasten'd  along ; 
He  marked  not  his  footstens ;  he  heard  but  the  song  : 
One  moment-  it  ceas'd — 'midst  the  silence  of  death 
The  sailor  was  hurl'd  in  the  breakers  beneath  I 

A  droll  legend  of  a  fisherman  and  the  piskiesy  or  little  people, 
how,  with  true  Cornish  keenness,  he  over-reached  the  fairies,  is 
related  by  Mr.  Couch,  of  Penzance.  It  seems  that  John 
Taprail,  long  since  dead,  moored  his  boat  one  evening  beside 
a  barge  of  much  larger  size,  in  which  his  neighbour  John 
Rendle  traded  between  Cornwall  and  Plymouth ;  and  as  the 
wind,  though  gusty,  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  apprehen- 
sion, he  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  woke  by  a  voice  from  without  bidding  him  get  up 
and  "  shift  his  rope  over  Rendle's,"  as  his  boat  was  in  consider- 
able danger.  Now,  as  all  Taprail's  capital  was  invested  in  his 
boat  and  gear,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  not  long  in  putting 
on  his  sea-clothes  and  going  to  its  rescue.  To  his  great  chagrin 
he  found  that  a  joke  had  been  played  upon  him,  for  the  boat 
and  barge  were  both  riding  quietly  at  their  roj^e.  On  his  way 
back  again,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his  home,  he  observed 
a  crowd  of  the  little  people  congregated  under  the  shelter  of  a 
boat  that  was  lying  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  They  were 
sitting  in  a  semicircle,  holding  their  hats  to  one  of  their 
number,  who  was  engaged  in  distributing  a  heap  of  money, 
pitching  a  gold  piece  into  the  hat  of  each  in  succession,  after 
the  manner  in  which  cards  are  dealt.  Now,  John  had  a 
covetous  heart,  and  the  sight  of  so  much  cash  made  him  forget 
the  respect  due  to  an  assembly  of  piskies,  and  that  they  are  not 
slow  to  punish  any  intrusion  on  their  privacy ;  so  he  crept  slily 
towards  them,  hidden  by  the  boat,  and  reaching  round,  managed 
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to  introduce  his  hat  without  exciting  any  notice.  When  the 
heap  was  getting  low,  and  Taprail  was  awaking  to  the  dangers 
of  detection,  he  craftily  withdrew  his  hat,  and  made  ofT  with 
the  prize.  He  had  got  a  fair  start  before  the  trick  was  dis- 
covered, but  the  defrauded  piskies  were  soon  on  his  heels,  and 
he  barely  managed  to  reach  his  house,  and  to  close  the  door 
upon  his  pursuers.  So  narrow  indeed  was  his  escape  that  he 
had  left  the  tails  of  his  sea-coat  in  their  hands. 

Such  is  evidently  the  very  imperfect  version  of  an  old  legend 
as  it  is  remembered  by  the  Cornish  fishermen  of  the  present 
generation.  We  may  suppose  that  John  TapraiFs  door  had  a 
key-hole,  and  there  would  have  been  poetical  justice  in  the 
story,  if  the  elves  had  compelled  the  fraudulent  fisherman  to 
turn  his  hat,  or  his  pocket,  inside  out 

The  French  sailors  formerly  dreaded  the  nocturnal  visits  of 
a  goblin,  a  sort  of  mischievous  Puck,  who  played  his  pranks  on 
board  while  they  slept :  opened  the  knives  in  their  pockets, 
singed  their  hair,  tied  up  the  cords  that  held  the  sails,  drew  up 
anchors  in  a  calm,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  sails  that  had  been 
carelessly  tied  by  the  sailors;  in  the  latter  case  proving 
certainly  a  retributory  monitor. 

Sir  George  Grey,  in  his  "  Polynesian  Mythology,"  observes 
that  the  New  Zealanders  learnt  the  art  of  netting  mackerel  from 
the  fairies.  It  was  a  certain  Kahakura,  whose  observation  of 
the  habits  of  his  race  was  sufficiently  acute  to  discover  this 
device.  Passing  a  place  where  some  people  had  been  cleaning 
mackerel,  he  remarked  that  the  ]xrople  who  had  l>een  fishing 
must  have  been  there  in  the  night-time,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"These  are  no  mortals  who  have  been  fishing  here;  spirits 
must  have  done  this.  Had  they  been  men,  some  of  the  reeds 
and  grass  which  they  sit  u|X)n  in  their  canoe  would  have  been 
lying  about **  Keeping  his  own  counsel,  he  returned  to  watch 
on  the  following  night ;  and,  sure  enough  there  were  the  fairies, 
shouting  out,  "The  net  here— the  net  here  !"  and  other  en- 
couraging cries.  In  the  darkness,  Kahakura  managed  to  lend 
a  hand  in  hauling  in  the  nets ;  and  in  the  collection  and  appro- 
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priation  of  the  fish,  availed  himself  of  a  crafty  ruse  to  delay  his 
companions  from  time  to  time,  until  the  daylight  broke.  The 
fairies,  when  they  saw  that  Kahakura  was  a  man,  dispersed  in 
confusion,  leaving  their  nets,  the  construction  of  which  Kaha- 
kura could  study  at  leisure.  He  thus  taught  his  children  to 
make  nets,  and  by  them  the  Maori  race  became  acquainted 
with  the  art 

FROM  early  times  the  Virgin  and  saints  were  believed  to 
exercise  a  miraculous  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
seamen ;  and  a  like  sentiment  still  prevails  over  the  maritime 
population  of  foreign  countries. 

Two  Varangian  chiefs,  Askold  and  Dir,  began  the  exi)editions 
against  Byzantium.  With  two  hundred  vessels,  says  Nestor,  they 
entered  the  Sound  (the  Bosphorus),  and  besieged  Constantinople. 
But  the  patriarch  Photius,  according  to  the  Byzantine  accounts, 
took  the  wonder-working  robe  of  Our  Lady  of  Blachernes,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  waves.  A  fierce  tempest  instantly  arose, 
and  the  whole  Russian  fleet  was  destroyed 

We  are  told  (in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century)  that 
when  ^thelsige  set  sail  from  Denmark  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, his  ship  was  well-nigh  lost  in  a  storm.  In  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  abbot  and  his  companions,  an  angel  presently 
appeared,  and  bade  them  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of 
Our  Lady.  On  his  vow  so  to  do,  the  storm  ceased,  and  on  his 
return  the  new  festival  was  first  kept  in  the  church  of  Ramsey, 
and  from  thence  its  observance  spread  over  England  and 
Christendom. 

In  1226,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  on  returning  to  England,  was 
so  nearly  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage,  that  everything,  including 
articles  of  great  value,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  to  lighten  the 
ship.  In  the  moment  of  supreme  danger  a  brilliant  light  was 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  near  to  it  a  damsel  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  who  protected  the  light  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
This  sight  inspired  the  earl  and  the  sailors  with  courage,  and 
the  presence  was  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
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the  earl,  from  the  d«iy  of  his  knighthood,  had  devoted  a  tafx^r 
to  be  burnt  at  her  shrine  constantly  during  canonical  hours. 

Edward  III.,  after  the  surrender  of  Calais,  on  his  return  to 
England,  encountered  a  violent  storm.  "  Oh,  blessed  Mary  !" 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  holy  lady  !  why  is  it,  and  what  does  it  portend, 
that  in  going  to  France  I  enjoyed  a  favourat)1e  wind,  a  calm 
sea,  and  all  things  prospered  with  me ;  but  on  returning  to 
England,  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  befall  me  ?"  Of  course  the 
monkish  historians  relate  that  this  expostulation  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  storm  suddenly  subsided. 

In  the  " Historie  of  the  arrivall  of  Edward  IV.  in  England" 
(Camdm  So<ifiy\  we  read :  **  The  kynge,  beinge  out  of  his 
realme,  in  great  trowble,  thowght,  and  hevines,  for  the  infortwne 
and  adversitie  that  was  fallen  hym,  full  often,  and  specmlly 
upon  the  sea,  he  prayed  to  God,  owr  I^dy,  and  Seint  George, 
and,  amongcs  othar  saynts,  he  specially  prayed  Seint  Anne  to 
helpe  hym,  where  that  he  promysed,  that,  at  the  next  tyme  that 
it  shuld  ha])e  hym  to  sc  any  ymage  of  Seint  Anne,  he  shuld 
Iherto  make  his  prayers,  and  gyve  his  offeringe,  in  the  honor 
and  worshipe  of  that  blessyd  saynte.*' 

Joinville  relates  that  a  sailor  falling  overboard  during  the 
Toyage  of  St  Louis  to  France,  on  being  picked  up,  was  asked  : 
••  Why  he  didn't  swim  ?*'  He  replied  that  he  had  no  need  to 
do  so,  for  while  falling  into  the  sea,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Our  Lady 
of  Valbert,"  and  that  she  had  supported  him  by  his  shoulders 
until  he  was  taken  aboard 

Admiral  Sir  Henry  Howard  wrote  to  King  Henry  VIII.  from 
sea :  "  I  have  given  him  (Captain  Arthur)  liberty  to  go  home, 
for  when  he  was  in  extreme  danger,  he  called  ui)on  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham  for  health  and  comfort,  and  made  a  vow  that 
an  it  pleased  God  and  her  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  peril,  he 
would  never  eat  flesh  or  fish  until  he  had  scon  her." 

Fynes  Moryson,  in  his  "Travels,"  mentions  having  seen  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Venice,  to  which  great  miracles 
were  attributed  All  shijys  that  came  into  the  haven  used  to 
salute  this  image  and  that  of  St.  Mark,  by  firing  guns.     A  mcr- 
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chant  of  Venice,  saved  from  shipwreck  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
on  a  dark  night,  in  his  last  will  ordered  that  his  heirs  should  for 
ever  cause  a  wax  candle  to  be  burnt  before  the  image. 

In  Leo  Antonio  More's  "  Description  of  Africa"  (1600)  is  a 
curious  legend  of  saintly  interposition  at  sea.  Alluding  to  the 
consecration  of  .Venice  to  St  Mark  the  Evangelist  (a.d.  829), 
he  says  it  became  possessed  of  certain  relics  of  the  saint  by  a 
pious  fraud.  The  Caliph  of  Egypt  was  building  at  Alexandria 
a  new  palace,  and  decorating  it  with  the  spoils  of  the  Christian 
churches.  As  it  was  feared  that  the  body  of  St  Mark  would 
share  in  the  general  desecration,  two  Venetian  merchants,  who 
were  then  trading  in  the  Egyptian  ports  with  ten  galleys,  bribed 
the  chief  priest  of  the  temple  to  hand  over  to  them  the  body 
for  transference  to  Venice.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  the 
contemplated  theft  from  the  Christian  population,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  body  of  St  Claudia  was  dei)osited  in  the  linen 
shroud  occupied  by  the  evangelist  Such,  however,  was  the 
superior  sanctity  of  the  latter,  that  the  disturbance  of  his 
remains  filled  the  whole  church  with  a  rich  celestial  odour, 
and  attracted  crowds  of  curious  devotees  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  safety  of  the  holy  treasure.  They  did  not  detect  the 
change  that  had  been  effected.  During  the  homeward  voyage 
a  terrible  storm  would  have  destroyed  the  vessel  and  all  its 
crew,  but  for  the  timely  appearance  of  the  saint,  who  ordered 
the  captain  to  furl  his  sails,  thereby  proving  himself  a  better 
navigator  than  the  Venetian. 

The  Sardinian  fishermen  api^ear  to  indulge  in  a  plurality  of 
saints  to  favour  their  vocation.  Tyndale,  in  his  account  of  that 
island,  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  superstitious  ob- 
servances of  the  sailors.  "  Amidst  the  cheers,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
fishermen,  at  having  made  a  good  capture  of  fish,  a  general 
silence  prevailed,  the  leader  in  his  little  boat  having  checked 
the  hilarity,  and  assumed  a  pontifical  as  well  as  a  piscatorial 
character.  Taking  off  his  cap — an  example  followed  by  all  his 
company  —  he  commenced  a  half-chaunt,  or  half-recitative 
prayer,  a  species  of  litany  and  invocation  of  the  saints,  to  which 
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an  ara  pro  nobis  chorus  was  made  by  the  sailors.  After  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  been  ap[Kaled  to,  and  her  protection  against 
accidents  |>articularly  requested — as  the  ancients  did  to  Nep- 
tune— several  saints  were  called  over,  half  of  whose  names  I 
knew  not,  but  who  were  evidently  influential  persons  in  the  fish- 
ing department.  St  George  was  supplicated  to  drive  away  all 
enemies  of  the  tunny,  from  the  imaginary  *'  lammia,"  or  sorceress, 
to  the  real  shark  and  sword-Ash.  St  Peter  was  reminded  of 
the  holy  miracle  performed  for  him,  by  an  application  to  effect 
a  similarly  miraculous  draught  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
(perhaps  to  counterbalance  the  difficulty  in  case  of  his  refusal) 
a  petition  was  offered  up  to  San  Antonio  di  Padua,  imploring 
him  to  i)erform  some  more  of  his  fishing  wonders.  St  Michael 
wa^  complimented  on  his  heavenly  influence  in  these  matters, 
and  humbly  requested  to  continue  his  favours.  Not  knowing 
why  the  latter  was  mixed  up  with  the  affair,  I  asked  one  of  the 
men  for  an  explanation,  and  his  answer  was  as  learned  as  it  was 
liidd.  "  St  Michael,"  he  said,  "  was  with  St  Peter,  when  the 
latter  asked  Jesus  Christ  to  go  fishing,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
one  of  the  crew  of  that  boat"  Besides  the  saints  of  such  un- 
doubted authority  and  interest  in  tunny  Ashing,  the  shrines  of 
general  saints,  as  well  as  local  ones,  were  called  over,  and  a 
blessing  requested  for  the  particular  towns  and  pbces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  purchased  the  fish. 

During  these  pious  appeals,  so  cunning  and  amusing  to  a 
Protestant  stranger,  the  preparations  for  killing  the  fish  were  not 
forgotten,  the  men  having  changed  their  clothes  for  the  occa- 
sion; for  by  the  time  the  carnage  was  over,  the  men  were 
covered  with  blood,  the  stain  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remove.  The  change  of  every  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  trousers, 
seemed  to  produce  a  corrcs|x)nding  one  in  the  litany,  and  one 
might  have  imagined  that  the  saints  presided  no  less  over  the  old 
clothes  than  over  the  tunnies.  The  next  day,  the  weather  being 
unpropitious,  a  fresh  invocation  of  the  saints  was  made  in  church 
at  vespers,  and  fishermen  and  others  were  assembled  to  implore 
a  change  of  wind,  and  a  successful  fishing  on  the  morrow. 
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According  to  Cetli,  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Italian  seamen  on 
the  vigils  of  a  particular  day,  to  draw  by  lot  the  name  of  a  saint, 
and  thus  elected  to  constitute  and  invoke  him  as  the  protector 
and  patron  for  the  time ;  and  he  is  paid  for  the  trouble  and 
honour  by  a  present  of  one  of  the  largest  fish,  which  the  priest 
obligingly  takes  care  of  in  his  own  larder. 

The  saints  in  turbulent  times  took  good  care  of  their  own 
honour  by  miraculous  interpositions ;  thus  we  read  that  during 
the  strife  between  the  Scots  and  English  in  1335,  the  fleet  of 
the  btter  entered  the  Forth,  and  committed  great  ravages  on 
the  sea-coast.  One  of  these  piratical  vessels  landed  on  the 
island  of  Amonia,  and  despoiling  a  church,  carried  off  a  splendid 
image  of  St  Colomba.  While  on  their  return,  however,  the 
saint  took  vengeance  upon  them,  for  a  furious  storm  arose,  and 
one  of  the  largest  ships  nearly  foundered.  Having  reached 
Inchkeith  in  great  distress,  and  implored  the  forgiveness  of  the 
saint,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  safety,  but  not  until 
a  vow  had  been  made  that  the  image  should  be  replaced  in  its 
shrine. 

Another  ship  of  the  same  expedition  robbed  the  church  of 
Dolas,  and  took  away  the  choir,  a  piece  of  curious  workman- 
ship ;  but  the  crime  did  not  pass  unpunished,  for  the  barge 
which  was  conveying  the  choir,  and  while  the  sailors  were  exult- 
ing with  trumpets  and  horns,  suddenly  sunk. 

Thorlack,  a  Swedish  bishop,  when  forced  to  leave  Upsab, 
stole  the  finger-bone  of  the  holy  Erik,  to  secure  a  favourable 
wind  A  dreadful  storm,  however,  arose  ;  so,  repenting  of  his 
sacrilege,  he  took  back  the  relic,  and  then,  with  a  fair  breeze, 
the  vessel  went  quietly  on. 

A  similar  legend  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fecamp  in  Normandy.  A  monk  named  Gualtier  had  been 
received  into  the  monastery  about  the  year  1201.  On  the  pre- 
text of  taking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  stole  a  portion  of 
the  "  holy  blood,"  which  relic  rendered  the  abbey  so  famous  in 
olden  time.  Besides  this,  he  purloined  a  bone  of  the  arm  of 
St  Maddaine.     With  these  the  monk  quitted  the  abbey,  and, 
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in  company  with  two  other  priests,  embarked  on  board  a  ship. 
Gualtier  assured  the  crew  that  they  would  have  a  favourable 
voyage,  as  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  precious  relics.  The 
contrary,  however,  took  place  ;  a  violent  tempest  frightened  all 
on  board,  and  Gualtier  was  reminded  of  his  boast  He  avowed 
the  theft,  but  declared  his  intention  of  raising  a  chapel  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  honour  of  the  precious  relics.  After  this  the  wind 
abated,  and  the  sea  became  calm.  The  sailors  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  miracle,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  relics  by  force ; 
but  it  was  resolved,  at  length,  that  they  should  l)c  restored  to 
the  abbe>',  and  on  this  conclusion  the  vessel  returned  safely  to 
F6cam|k 

It  is  stated  in  the  **  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Sweden,"  that 
before  the  taking  of  Wisby,  Erik  (not  the  saint)  and  his  piratical 
companions,  repenting  of  their  sins,  came  to  Bro  Church,  and 
kneeling  on  the  stone  jvavcmcnt  before  the  cross,  offered,  as 
gifts,  plunder  taken  from  the  Swedish  merchants.  An  unseen 
hand  kindled  their  offerings  as  they  lay  upon  the  altar,  and  fire 
consumed  them,  while  not  even  the  altar-cloth  was  singed,  llic 
images  of  the  martyred  saints  swelled,  and  dropped  blood  upon 
Ihc  floor.  Thus  the  pirates  understood  that  heaven  rejected 
their  gifts,  and  that  some  punishment  was  at  hand,  which  really 
happened ;  the  shii)s  of  Erik  being  wrecked,  and  all  their 
treasures  lost,  while  the  chief  himself  was  nearly  drowned- 

Thc  mira<:iilous  jwwcrs  of  St  Nicholas,  the  i>alron  of  seamen, 
teem  to  have  been  confined  to  no  |)articular  country  or  occa- 
sion.* The  church  of  this  worthy,  at  Arboja  in  Sweden,  had 
before  the  Reformation  a  richly-carved  altar-piece,  concerning 

•  According  to  the  Scandin.nvian  mytholofjy,  Odin  av^umcs  the  name  of 
Nick,  Neck,  Nikkar,  Nickur,  or  Ilnikar,  when  he  acts  as  the  evil  or 
datractive  principle.  In  the  character  of  Nikur,  or  llnikudur,  a  Protean 
water-ftprite,  he  raise<l  sudden  storms  and  tcm|)ests.  Nick,  or  Nickar,  was 
propitiated  by  sacrifices,  and  hence  it  has  l)ccn  imagine<l  that  the  5>€andi- 
navian  npirit  of  the  waters  l>ecnmc  in  the  midille  ages  St.  Nicholas.  The 
corretpondence  of  the^  two  sca-prolcctors  with  those  ascrilietl  to  the  marine 
deilies  of  (>rcere  and  Konir,  is  the  conscf}ncnrc  of  their  common  origin  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  C*al>ifi,  <»r  the  great  g<vls  of  rh«rniria,  Samothrace, 
£|;ypl,  Troas,  (irccce,  Italy,  and  Crete.     Of  these  were  Castor  and  Pollux. 
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which  a  tradition  is  related,  that  during  some  foreign  war  the 
inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  sewed  this  splendid  work  of  art  in 
a  cow-hide,  and  sunk  it  in  the  sea  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
obtaining  ix)ssession  of  it  The  Swedes,  however,  discovered 
the  spot,  but  in  trying  to  hoist  the  weighty  load  into  a  ship,  they 
found  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  A  sagacious  bystander  sug- 
gested that  they  should  call  over  the  names  of  the  great 
churches  in  Sweden,  for  if  by  chance  they  came  uix)n  the  name 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  altar-piece,  it  could  surely  be  moved 
The  bright  idea  was  acted  upon,  and  St  Laurentius  of  Lund 
was  invoked,  but  without  effect,  the  altar-piece  sticking  as  firm 
as  ever.  Saint  after  saint — nearly  all  in  the  calendar,  were 
called  upon  with  the  same  result ;  but  at  length  a  sailor  boy 
suggested  St  Nicholas,  when  up  came  the  altar-piece  like  a 
cork,  and  was  sent  to  the  church  of  Arboja,  of  which  he  was  the 
tuteUuy  guardian. 

The  church  of  St  Nicholas  at  Liverpool  was  consecrated  in 
1 361,  "  and,"  remarks  Mr.  Baines,  "  in  the  vicinity  there  formerly 
stood  a  statue  of  St  Nicholas,  and  when  the  faith  in  the  inter- 
cession of  saints  was  more  operative  than  at  present,  the 
mariners  were  wont  to  present  a  j^eace-offering  for  a  prosperous 
voyage  on  their  going  out  to  sea,  and  a  wave-offering  on  their 
return ;  but  the  saint,  having  lost  his  votaries,  has  long  since 
disappeared." 

To  these  churches,  in  many  countries,  mariners  offered 
up  their  prayers,  and  hung  up  votive  tablets.  One  in  the 
"Absurda"  of  Erasmus,  having  escai)ed  shipwreck,  says  that 
he  is  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  church,  in  order  to  dedicate  a 
piece  of  an  old  sail-cloth  to  St  Nicholas. 

Lambarde  in  his  "  Perambulations  of  Kent,"  alluding  to  St 
Nicholases  Chapel,  near  Hythe,  remarks  :  "  This  is  one  of  the 
places — 

** '  Where  such  as  had  escapt  the  sea 
Were  wont  to  leave  their  guifts.' 

Insomuch,  as  if  any  of  the  fishermen  on  this  coast  had  hardly 
escaped  the  storme,  and  taken  any  store,  then  should  Sainct 
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Ntchobs  have  not  onely  the  thanke  of  that  deliverance,  but,  also, 
one  or  more  of  the  Ix^st  fishes  for  an  offering." 

The  custom  of  sus|)en(ling  tablets  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Romans,  who  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that 
Bion,  the  philosopher,  was  shown  several  of  these  votive 
pictures,  suspended  in  a  temple  of  Neptune  upon  the  sea-shore. 
Cicero  briefly  notices  this  custom,  and  Horace  describes  it : 

"  Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  iiarics  intlicat  avida 
Suspemlissc  |x>tenti, 
Vettimenta  maris  Deo.** 

A  friend  of  Diagoras,  the  i^hilosopher,  in  order  to  convince 
him  that  the  gods  were  not  indifferent  to  human  a/fairs,  desired 
him  to  observe  how  many  consecrated  tablets  were  hung  up  in 
the  temple  in  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  escapes  from 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Diagoras,  in  reply,  said:  "True,  but 
here  are  no  tablets  of  those  who  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and 
perished  in  the  sea." 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  little 
marble  ships  io  Jupiter  Redux^  in  gratitude  for  their  safe  return 
from  sea.  On  the  Coelian  Hill,  where  anciently  stood  the 
temple  of  this  deity.  Our  I^dy  of  the  Ship,  Santa  Maria  delta 
Navieeiiay  now  receives  the  homage  of  her  naval  votaries. 
Before  her  chapel.  Pope  I^o  X.  erected  a  marble  ship  to  record 
the  dangers  he  had  escaixrd  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Fragments  of 
ancient  votive  shij)s  have  often  been  discovered  in  the  soil  of 
this  spot 

It  seems  singular  that  an  Egyptian  goddess,  IsLs,  whose 
genuine  worshippers  at  home  held  the  sea  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  in  abhorrence,  should  be  fixed  upon  at  Rome, 
for  the  tutelar  jwwer  of  that  clement,  and  have  her  altars 
crowned  with  votive  tablets.  Anciently  these  were  hung  up  to 
Neptune  ;  but  it  was  not  only  on  his  prerogative  she  trcnchetl, 
but  on  those  of  Apollo,  Esculapius,  etc.  The  tablets  which 
men  in  danger  of  shipwreck  vowed  to  Isis,  and  which  they 
{jTOCured  to  be  jxiinted  and  hung  uj)  in  her  temple,  contained 
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a  representation  of  their  perils  and  escapes.     Thus  Juvenal 

(Satire  xiL)  says : 

'*  As  Isis's  temples  show 
By  many  a  pictured  scene  of  votive  woe." 

The  modem  mariners  of  Greece  substitute  St  Nicholas  for 
Neptune,  and  an  interesting  historical  anecdote  b  connected 
with  the  subject  The  name  of  Kanaris,  the  Greek  naval  hero, 
was  almost  unknown  among  his  fellow-countr^-men,  until  he 
signalised  himself  in  January,  1828,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
Turkish  admiral's  ship,  which  had  a  crew  of  2,200  men  on 
board  at  the  time  in  the  roads  of  Chios.  His  own  men,  on 
descr)-ing  the  great  Turkish  fleet  in  that  roadstead,  attempted  to 
compel  him  to  sheer  off.  "If  you  have  coward  hearts," 
exckiimed  Kanaris,  *'  throw  yourselves  into  the  sea,  and  shelter 
)X>ur^lves  behind  yon  rocks.  I  shall  remain  on  board  and  dk 
without  you."  These  words  recalled  their  sinking  courage,  and 
they  swore  to  li\*e  or  die  with  him.  It  happened  to  be  the 
month  of  Ramaian,  when  the  faithful,  after  keeping  their 
mouths  dosed  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  retaliate  for  the  penance 
by  |)assing  the  night  in  all  kinds  of  merriment  and  debauchery. 
The  night  in  question  had,  therefore,  collected  a  host  of  officers 
of  considerable  rank  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  as  visitors.  It 
was  pitch  dark  when  Kanaris  made  his  fire-ship  fast  to  the 
vessel,  set  fire  to  her,  and  jum^vd  into  his  bunch ;  the  flames 
si^rcad  rapidly,  and  Kanaris,  who  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  enemy,  called  out  to  them,  *•  Holloa  there!  how  do  you 
rvlish  the  Ramaian  illumination  ?"  Then  bying  his  best  hands 
to  the  oar,  he  beheld  the  'l\irkish  admirars  ship  with  the 
KajHidan  Pasha,  and  e\x^r)*  soul  on  Uxard  blown  into  the  air. 
As  soon  as  the  hero  g\X  ashore^  he  went  to  St  Nicholas's 
Chufx^h,  whew  he  tvlunnxl  the  saint  thanksgivings,  and  pie- 
sented  a  \\>iive  tiering  of  two  wax  ta^KTS  10  his  shrine. 

An  instance  of  a  iuitnci>hip  of  Mints  fv>r  the  jvotection  of 
nurinors  is  rcc\M\K\l  At  the  tinu^  of  the  Crusades,  a  fleet  of 
shijis,  ci%mx\ving  hxv^jys,  sii  N>il  tUMn  IXxrtnu^th  in  1190,10 
join  Richaixl  L  at  MaiscilloN  hut  wcix^  disj^reed  on  their  way 
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during  a  riolcnt  gale.  To  one  of  these  vessels,  which  belonged 
to  Ix>ndon,  and  had  one  hundred  passengers,  a  special  miracle 
was  vouchsafed  The  terrified  crew  having  invoked  divine  aid, 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  thrice  appeared,  and  assured  them 
that  he  and  St.  Edmund  and  St  Nicholas  had  agreed  to  pro- 
tect their  ship,  and  would  preserve  it  in  safety,  provided  the 
passengers  repented  of  their  sins,  and  would  do  penance.  Such 
easy  terms  being  gladly  accepted  by  the  company,  the  saint 
vanished,  and  the  tempest  ceased. 

Numberless  are  the  instances  of  saintly  interposition  on 
behalf  of  seamen  in  peril,  and  sometimes  under  strange  circum- 
stances. Thus  wc  are  told  of  a  Mahommedan  miracle.  A 
certain  person's  ship  sprung  a  leak  at  sea,  and  the  vessel  was 
nearly  sinking,  when  the  captain  vowed  with  a  sincere  heart 
that  should  Qadir  Wullec  Sahib  (a  celebrated  saint  and  prophet) 
vouchsafe  to  stop  the  leak,  he  would  offer  up  in  his  excellency's 
name  the  profits  of  his  cargo,  and  likewise  a  couple  of  small 
models  of  shijis  formed  of  gold  and  silver.  It  hap^x^ned  at  that 
perilous  moment  the  saint  was  engaged  with  his  barber,  under- 
going the  process  of  shaving,  but  he  instantly  became  acquainted 
with  the  condition  in  which  the  captain  stood.  Out  of  kindness 
he  threw  away  the  looking-glass  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  flew 
off  to  the  vessel,  and  adhering  to  the  aperture  in  the  ship, 
stop|ied  the  leak.  The  vessel  reached  its  destination  safely, 
and  the  captain,  remindful  of  his  promise,  brought  his  offering 
in  gold,  and  the  two  little  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
saint,  who  told  him  to  restore  the  looking-glass  to  the  barber. 
The  captain,  astonished,  incjuired  what  looking-glass  was  meant. 
The  saint  told  him  it  would  be  found  over  the  hole  in  the  ship's 
fide,  which  proved  to  be  correct 

St  Anthony  of  Padua  had  many  adorers  among  fishermen. 
The  miracle  he  performed  in  sight  of  some  heretics  of  Rimini, 
whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  convert,  is  well  known, 
and  has,  in  many  instances,  formed  the  subject  of  artistic 
representations  which  are  found  in  continental  churches.  A 
|iainter,  who  had  covered  his  canvas  with  fishes,  in  all  attitudes 
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of  prayerful  listening,  introduced  some  lobsters  stretching  out 
of  the  water,  and  coloured  red;  probably  never  having  seen 
them  in  their  natural  state.  Being  asked  to  explain  this 
anachronism,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  by 
observing  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  miracle,  and  he  had  made 
the  miracle  still  greater. 

In  the  church  of  St  Anthony,  at  Padua  (a  splendid  pile,  the 
eight  cupolas  and  two  fine  towers  giving  it  a  character  of 
Oriental  magnificence),  there  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  actions  of  the 
saint,  including  the  miracle  of  the  fishes. 

In  the  book  of  "  The  Translation  and  the  Miracles  of  St. 
Vaast,"  we  read  that  some  Flemish  fishermen  had  wounded 
with  their  lances  an  enormous  whale.  They  had  already  sur- 
rounded the  apparently  dead  monster,  with  the  intention  of 
dragging  it  ashore ;  but  the  whale,  although  wounded,  suddenly 
regained  his  strength,  and  became  furious,  attacking  the  boats, 
and  exposing  the  sailors  to  great  danger.  One  of  them  pro- 
posed to  his  companion  that  they  should  invoke  St  Arnould, 
and  promise,  in  return  for  the  saint's  aid,  a  portion  of  the  fish 
if  they  were  saved.  The  result  was  that  the  whale  offered 
no  further  resistance,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged 
ashore 

About  the  year  1540,  St  Francis  Xavier,  decorated  with  the 
lofty  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  sailed  in  a  Chinese 
vessel  from  Malacca  on  his  way  to  Japan.  The  voyage  was 
long  and  hazardous  :  during  which  he  was  much  afflicted  by 
the  sight  of  an  idol  placed  in  the  poop,  having  candles  and 
incense  continually  burning  before  it,  which,  on  every  emergency, 
was  consulted  by  the  crew  with  offerings  of  meat  and  birds. 
Viewing  the  image  as  an  impersonation  of  the  devil,  he  thought 
it  most  grievous  to  be  so  many  months  under  the  sole  direction 
of  that  unholy  power.  The  same  superstition  still  prevails  at 
the  present  time.  In  every  largo  Chinese  junk  there  is  a  shrine 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Tien-how,  who  is  the  tutelary  deity  of 
sailors.  The  idol  of  the  goddess,  which  is  carefully  inclosed 
in  a  glass  case,  is  daily  worshipped  by  the  crew.     Above  the 
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altar  there  is  generally  inscribed  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  such  as : 
"  Wherever  this  ship  may  sail,  O  goddess,  grant  her  a  prosperous 
voyage.**  On  each  side  of  the  altar  arc  inscribed  sentences  to 
the  following  effect :  "  Enable  us  by  trading  to  acquire  wealth  ;" 
or,  "  When  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  fail  not,  O  goddess, 
to  show  us  thy  favour."  At  the  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  each  voyage,  the  goddess  Tien-how  receives  a  special 
homage.  ^Vhen  a  junk  is  ready  for  sea,  a  number  of  Taonist 
priests  are  invited  to  go  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  chanting 
prayers  and  offering  sacrifices  to  Ticn-how.  lUit  should  a 
violent  storm  arise  after  all  these  religious  observances  and 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  there  is  an  all-prevailing  opinion 
among  Chinese  sailors  that  it  is  owing  to  the  anger  of  the  gods 
against  some  sinful  ^x^rson  or  ])ersons  on  board.  A  similar 
notion  prevailed  among  mariners  in  ancient  times.  We  read 
that  when  a  storm  overtook  the  vessel  in  which  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  seeking  to  escape  to  Tarshish,  in  order  that  he  might 
evade  the  divine  command  to  preach  reixrntance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nineveh,  the  terrified  sailors  cast  lots  to  know  for  whose 
cause  the  evil  was  upon  them  ;  and  when  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
disobedient  prophet,  they  reluctantly  cast  him  into  the  sea. 
The  Argonauts  of  Ori)heus  were  disposed  to  act  in  a  similar 
way  towards  Medea,  when  they  attibuted  to  her  presence  the 
storm  by  which  the  Argo  was  overtaken  : 

"  And  much  they  doubted  in  their  prudent  minds, 
Whether  to  kill  and  cast  a  prey  to  fishes, 
Wretched  Medea,  and  avert  their  fate." 

We  are  told  that  when  the  vessel  which  carried  Diagoras,  sur- 
named  the  Atheist — who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era — was  beset  by  temj^ests,  the  sailors  at  once  con- 
cluded that  it  was  owing  to  the  atheistical  principles  which  the 
philosopher  professed.  Instances  are  known  in  which  Chinese 
tailors  during  very  severe  storms  have  cast  into  the  sea  ixrrsons 
whose  wickedness  they  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
tem|)ests,  hoping  by  the  sacrifice  to  apjKase  the  anger  of  the 
gods. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  if  a  priest  happened  to  be  on  board  during 
a  time  of  tempest  and  danger,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  thrown 
into  the  sea,  his  black  dress  being  considered  the  cause  of  the 
storm.* 

As  a  Chinese  junk  is  leaving  port,  other  crews  which  hail 
from  the  same  port  mount  the  poops  of  their  junks  with  the 
view  of  propitiating  the  winds  and  waves  in  favour  of  the 
departing  vessel,  some  of  them  energetically  beating  gongs  and 
tomtoms,  while  others,  to  dispel  all  evil  influences,  increase  the 
din  by  discharging  popguns  and  fire-crackers. 

When  the  vessel  reaches  the  ix)rt,  religious  ceremonies  are 
again  observed  in  honour  of  Tien-how.  The  services  on  such 
occasions  are  not  held  on  board  the  junks,  but  in  a  temple  in 
honour  of  the  goddess.  They  consist  of  thanksgivings,  prayers, 
and  offerings  of  boiled  fowl  and  pork,  or  of  small  portions  of 
the  merchandise  which  the  junk  has  brought  to  port  Dr. 
Gray,  Archdeacon  of  Hong  Kong,  observes:  "In  1864  I 
entered  a  temple  dedicated  to  Tien-how  on  Fisher's  Island, 
one  of  the  Pescador^  group,  and  observed  on  the  altar  a  num- 
ber of  small  red  bags  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  purse.  On 
each  bag  was  written  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  placed  on  the  altar.  These 
bags  I  was  told  contained  salt,  large  (|uantities  of  which  are 
brought  by  junks  to  the  Pescador^  group  for  preserving  fish. 
In  the  same  temple  there  was  a  large  model  of  a  Chinese  junk, 
which  I  was  informed  it  was  the  custom  of  the  islanders  to 
carry  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  their  villages  when 
celebrating  the  natal  anniversary  of  Tien-how." 

Dr.  Gray,  alluding  to  the  excessive  superstitions  of  the 
Chinese  sailors,  observes :  "  On  one  occasion  our  boat  ran 
aground  in  the  river,  and  as  the  waters  of  the  Yang-tsze  were 

*  The  custom  of  throwing  a  giiilty  person  overboard  in  a  storm  l>cing 
one  of  the  most  ancient  superstitions,  we  can  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
imagining  a  similar  legend  to  have  been  current  in  different  countries,  and 
as  those  with  whom  Jonah  took  his  voyage  were  Phoenicians,  their  maritime 
connection  with  most  parts  of  the  then  known  world  would  still  favour  its 
extension. 
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rapidly  receding,  the  men  became  much  alarmed,  and  used 
their  best  endeavours  to  gel  her  off.  While  the  majority  were 
thus  exerting  themselves,  others  were  busily  engaged  in  pro- 
pitiating the  evil  spirits  who  were  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
mishapi  After  great  efforts  they  got  the  vessel  off,  but  as  it  was 
now  dark  they  let  go  the  anchor,  and  waited  for  the  following 
day.  We  had  not  been  at  anchor  many  minutes,  when  we 
observed  that  the  sailors  who  crowded  round  us  were  ill  at  ease. 
They  seemed  to  anticiiintc  further  di5«istcrs  ;  and  when  we  were 
retiring  to  rest,  the  servant  of  my  conii>nnion  in  travel  entered 
the  saloon  in  a  suite  of  great  anxiety,  informing  us  that  many 
evil  spirits  were  flitting  about,  and  that  the  sailors  were  desirous 
that  we  should  discharge  a  revolver  or  fowling-piece  to  drive 
them  away. 

"On  another  occasion  they  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
profound  alarm,  because,  when  some  ravens  hovered  over  the 
vessel,  my  companion  wished  to  shoot  one  or  two  of  the  birds. 
Only  the  solemn  assurance  of  my  comi)anion  that  he  would  not 
molest  the  birds  allayed  the  excitement." 

The  sailors  on  board  shi|)s  in  the  river  traffic  are  devotees  of 
the  deity  called  "  Loong-moo,"  or  the  Dragon's  Mother.  In 
honour  of  this  goddess  there  are  small  shrines  at  frecjucnt  in- 
tervals on  the  banks,  and  a  religious  ceremony  of  a  very  sin- 
gular nature  is  usually  ol>scr\cd  by  the  masters  of  river  junks 
at  the  licginning  of  a  voyage.  Previous  to  weighing  anchor 
the  master  takes  his  place  in  the  l)Ows,  which  the  Chinese 
regard  as  the  most  sacred  jxirt  of  the  ship,  and  proceeds  to  pro- 
(litiate  the  Dragon's  Mother.  On  a  small  temix)rar)'  altar  erected 
for  the  occasion,  are  three  cups  containing  Chinese  wine.  Taking 
in  his  hands  a  live  fowl,  which  he  continues  to  hold  until  he  kills 
it  as  a  sacrifice,  the  master  proceeds  in  the  first  place  to  {xrrform 
the  Kowtow.  He  then  takes  the  cups  from  the  table  one  at  a 
time,  and  raising  each  above  his  head,  ]X)urs  its  contents  on  the 
deck  as  a  libation.  He  next  cuts  the  throat  of  the  fowl  with  a 
sharp  knife,  taking  care  to  sprinkle  that  |X)rtion  of  the  deck  on 
which  he  stinds  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.     At  this  stage 
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of  the  ceremony  several  pieces  of  silver  paper  are  presented  to 
him  by  one  of  the  crew.  These  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood, 
and  then  fastened  to  the  doorposts  and  lintels  of  the  cabin, 
reminding  one  of  the  rites  connected  with  the  Passover  among 
the  Jews. 

The  Burmese  fishermen  make  a  small  shed,  termed  a  "  Nat- 
sin,"  near  their  fishery,  in  which  every  morning  offerings  of 
fruit,  leaves,  rice,  or  some  such  tribute  is  placed ;  if  this  were 
not  done,  they  say  that  the  Nat,  or  spirit,  would  destroy  the 
fish.  In  a  boat-race  a  preliminary  row  over  the  course  is  always 
taken,  a  man  at  the  prow  holding  in  his  extended  arms  a  tray 
or  basin  containing  a  cocoa-nut,  bunch  of  plantains,  betel  leaves, 
etc,  as  an  oblation  to  the  Nats  of  the  stream,  to  ensure  their 
causing  no  accident  to  the  boat  in  the  race. 

The  Indian  sailor  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  his  god,  Muthiam, 
king  of  evil  spirits,  would  drink  the  blood  of  a  cock,  or  swallow 
a  live  coal  to  avert  evil  influences. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  South  Pacific,  the  extremity  of  a 
great  cocoa-nut  leaf,  and  comprising  ten  or  twelve  lesser  leaves, 
when  cut  off  and  neatly  bound  with  a  piece  of  yellow  cinet  by 
"  ihe  priest  of  all  good,"  constituted  the  fisherman's  god. 
Without  this  Mokoiro,  as  the  divinity  was  called,  no  canoe 
would  venture  over  the  reef  to  fish. 

The  (fOtland  sailor  always  makes  the  sign  of  a  cross  before 
he  launches  his  boat  into  the  sea. 

AMON(i  the  curiositUs  of  fish  legmds  may  be  noticed  one 
relating  to  St.  Neot,  who  established  a  monastery  in 
(lornwull,  alxlut  four  miles  west  of  St.  Cleer.  Near  this  spot 
wuti  u  Hiiring,  which  in  the  driest  season  never  failed.  The 
Muint  |K:r(  eived  in  it  three  fishes,  but  did  not  presume  to  take 
lliL'iu  until  it  was  revealed  to  him  for  what  purpose  they  were 
plaiud  there.  An  angel  api)cared  to  acquaint  him  that  ever)' 
itiiy,  or  iiH  olten  an  he  should  find  occasion,  he  might  take  one 
Anil  lor  hiH  MHe,  leaving  the  other  two  untouched  This  con- 
dillHii  being  obuerved,  he  was  assured  that  on  his  next  return  to 
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the  well,  he  would  always  find  three  fishes  as  at  the  first  It 
happened  soon  after  this,  that  the  saint  was  afflicted  with  a 
grievous  disorder,  and  unable  for  some  days  to  take  any  sus- 
terumce.  Darius,  his  faithful  and  affectionate  servant,  being 
alarmed  at  his  long  abstinence,  went  to  the  well  and  caught  hoc 
ftth,  which  he  cooked  in  different  ways,  boiling  one  and  broil- 
ing the  other,  and  brought  them  to  his  master  on  a  dish.  The 
saint  immediately  took  alarm,  and  inquired  whence  the  two  fish 
had  been  brought  Barius,  with  honest  simplicity,  told  him 
that  he  had  taken  them  from  the  well,  and  had  dressed  them  in 
different  ways,  hoping  that  if  the  one  did  not  suit  his  sickly 
palate,  the  other  might  Then  said  the  saint,  "  Why  hast  thou 
done  this  ?"*  and  commanded  his  trembling  servant  to  take  the 
fishes  again  to  the  well,  and  throwing  himself  prostrate,  he  con- 
tinued in  prayer,  until  Darius  returning,  acquainted  him  that  the 
two  fishes,  after  being  dressed,  were  now  in  the  well  alive  and 
active,  disporting  in  the  water  as  usual.  The  saint  then  desired 
him  to  go  again,  and  catch  otte  fish  only  and  dress  it  for  his  use, 
of  which  he  had  no  sooner  tasted  than  he  recovered  his  health 
again. 

A  remarkable  incident  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St  Lcven, 
of  Cornwall  One  evening  he  was  on  the  rocks  fishing.  There 
was  a  heavy  pull  on  his  line,  and  drawing  it  in,  he  found  two 
fishes  on  the  same  hook.  The  saint,  anxious  to  serve  both 
alike,  to  avoid  even  the  api>carnncc  of  partiality,  took  both  the 
fishes  off  the  hook,  and  cast  thcni  back  into  the  sex  Again 
they  came  to  the  hook,  and  were  returned  to  the  sea.  For  the 
third  time  the  two  fishes  hooked  themselves  again.  St  Lcven, 
upon  this,  thought  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  strange 
occurrence,  so  he  took  both  fishes  home  with  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  his  sister,  St  Breage,  had  come  to  visit  him 
with  two  children.  Then  he  thought  he  saw  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence at  work  in  guiding  the  fish  to  his  hook.  But  the  result 
was  unfortunate  ;  the  fish  were  cooked,  and  the  children  being 
hungry,  were  choked  by  eating  the  bones. 

Among  the  numerous    miracles    attributed  to  Thomas  i 
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Becket  is  the  following :  When  passing  through  St  Omers 
and  Gravelines  with  some  companions,  as  they  were  crossing  a 
river,  one  of  them  asked  him  as  a  favour  to  the  hospitable 
monks,  who  were  about  to  receive  them  in  their  monastery, 
"  ut  in  adventu  tuo  comedunt  pinguia."  Becket  replied  that, 
being  Wednesday,  this  might  not  be.  "  Forsan  non  abundant 
piscibus,"  said  his  companion.  "  Domini  est  providere,"  re- 
plied Becket ;  and  at  the  word  a  great  bream  leaped  out  of  the 
river  into  his  lap. 

Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Travels  of  Macariiis,"  relates  the  follow- 
ing miracle  :  "  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
walls  is  Balukli,  or  the  Church  of  Fishes.  The  church  is  so 
called  from  a  legend  that  has  rendered  it  very  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  There  stood  on  this  place  a  small  monas- 
tery of  Greek  Calayers,  when  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople, who,  it  seems,  were  not  molested  by  his  army.  On  the 
day  of  the  decisive  attack,  a  monk  w;is  frying  some  fish,  when 
news  was  suddenly  brought  to  the  convent  that  the  Turks  had 
entered  the  town,  through  the  breach  in  the  walls.  *  I  would 
as  soon  believe,'  said  he,  *  that  these  fried  fish  would  spring 
from  the  pan,  and  become  again  alive.^  To  reprove  the  in- 
credulous monk,  the  fish  did  spring  from  the  pan  into  a  vessel  of 
water  which  stood  near,  and  swam  about  as  if  they  had  never 
been  taken  out  of  it.  In  commemoration  of  this  miracle,  a 
church  was  erected  over  the  spot,  containing  a  reservoir  of 
water,  into  which  the  fish,  which  still  continued  alive,  were 
placed  The  29th  of  April  was  appointed  in  the  Greek 
calendar  as  a  festival  to  commemorate  the  circumstance ;  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  used  to  assemble  here  on  every 
anniversary  day  to  see  the  miraculous  and  everlasting  fishes 
swim  about  the  reservoir." 

It  is  recorded  of  St.  Pol  dc  Ldon,  a  saint  of  Brittany,  that  his 
sister  lived  in  a  convent  of  nuns  near  his  own  monastery.  It 
was  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  exposed  to  the  tempestuous 
winds  of  the  north.  She  represented  the  case  of  the  convent  to 
her  brother,  when  he  ordered  the  sea  to  retire  four  thousand 
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paces  from  the  convent,  which  it  did  immediately.  He  then 
directed  his  sister  and  her  companions  to  range  a  row  of  flints 
along  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  they  increased  to  large  rocks,  which  so  entirely 
broke  the  force  of  the  winds  that  the  convent  was  never  after 
incommoded. 

It  is  stated  of  St.  Corentin,  of  Brittany,  that  every  morning  a 
little  flsh  was  seen  in  a  fountain  near  his  hermitage.  The  saint 
caught  it,  cut  off  a  sufficient  quantity  for  his  repast,  then  threw 
the  rest  into  the  water,  when  the  fish  became  whole  again,  and 
on  the  next  morning  was  ready  for  another  quartering.  A 
similar  story  Is  told  by  an  Elastern  traveller,  Abou-el-Cassim, 
who,  alluding  to  a  river  which  flows  from  Mount  Caucasus  into 
the  Black  Sea,  says  :  "  Every ^car  there  arrives  in  this  part  of 
the  river  a  great  (quantity  of  fish.  The  people  cut  ofl"  the  flesh 
on  one  side  of  them,  eat  it,  and  let  the  fish  go.  The  year 
following,  the  same  creatures  return  and  ofler  the  other  side, 
which  they  had  preserved  untouched.  It  is  then  discovered 
that  new  flesh  has  replaced  the  old." 

Among  the  curiosities  of  fish  legends,  we  find  how  St  Patrick, 
once  overcome  by  hunger,  helped  himself  to  pork  chop^  on  a 
(a.^-day.  An  angel  met  him  with  the  forbidden  cutlets  in  his 
hand  ;  but  the  saint  popped  them  into  a  pail  of  water,  pattered 
an  Ave  Mary  over  them,  and  the  chops  were  turned  into  a 
couple  of  respectable  and  orthodox-looking  trout  The  angel 
looked  perplexed  and  went  away,  with  his  index-finger  on  the 
side  of  his  nose.  And  see  what  became  of  it !  In  Ireland, 
meat  dipped  into  water  and  christened  by  the  name  of  "  St 
Patrick's  fish,"  is  commonly  eaten  there  even  on  fast-day.s  and 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  those  who  eat  greedily  enough  to 
acquire  an  indigestion. 

These  stories  remind  us  of  the  miracle  i^crformed  by  two 
Christian  pilgrims  in  Poland,  who,  when  travelling,  arrived  at 
the  house  of  a  j^asant,  who  was  entertaining  some  friends  on  a 
fat  hog  that  had  l)ccn  killed  for  the  occasion.  The  pilgrims 
were  so  hospitably  entertained,  that  they  pronounced  a  blessing 
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on  the  half-consumed  hog,  which  from  thenceforth  never 
diminished  in  weight.  This  "  cut  and  come  again  "  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  gratified  j^easant  and  his  family. 

A  different  reception  was  encountered  by  St  Augustine,  in 
one  of  his  visits  to  an  English  town.  The  inhabitants  showered 
uix)n  him  every  kind  of  insult,  es^^ecially  the  fishermen,  who 
l.iid  hands  on  the  archbishop  and  his  com^iany,  and  ill-treated 
them.  The  saint,  to  iHinish  them,  caused  the  tails  of  fish  to 
gn^w  behind  them. 

'I'he  John  V^xy  enjoyed  an  enviable  notoriety  among  fishes, 
greatly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  culinary  merits.  It  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  jvuiicular  veneration  by  the  Greeks,  who,  in 
ancient  da\*s,  gave  it  the  name  of  their  supreme  god,  Zeus  or 
Jupiter.  The  modem  name  i^  said  to  be  deri\'ed  from  the 
Frcncl\  word  €i«/i»nV;  worship|>ed  'Ilie  modem  Greeks  also 
treat  tlte  fish  with  due  resjiect,  by  hanging  it  up  in  their  most 
saorxxl  pKuvs  of  worshi|\  According  to  M.>me  writers,  it  was  the 
dot  V  and  mvt  the  haddock  that  furnished  St  Peter  with  the 
tiiUito  moncvt  which  has  so  far  oUained  credit  that  many  con- 
ten\l  the  name  is  dcri\*ed  tn>m  #7  vf/A»rjr,  or  the  "  door-keeper," 
in  Allusion  to  St  lVter*s  office  of  keei^ing  the  keys  of  hcaTen. 
In  the  "  OiaK^ies  of  Metellus  "^  (1695V  we  read : 

'*  i>  »M|vri>tiiHH»  UAmiT»  lVtei*»  bsh : 
How  OAm^^t  ihi^  h«<V  to  lUAVe  so  ^xvily  Ubh?^ 

rUo  daik  «)y^t  i>n  the  di^*  was  said  to  he  the  impfession 
Wrt  b\  the  fi^Xj^^n  am!  thumb  o:^  St.  Tcicr  Others  asseit  that 
th^*  maik  WAS  iwa3^>n<\J  b>  the  t^.n^iier?  of  Sc  Chiistopber, 
wh\^  ca^Mutt^i  \>ne  \M  thesae  fishes  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  cany- 
«\^  his  Maaer  aojx^ss  a  lorA  lv^^n  ;>  sjud  to  he  a  comipcion 
*M  the  fVivh  x^\^j\i  .u*«w  v>^-'^^*^  '^'*^^  the  ^>w3eii  tmt  that 
)\4v\aiU  oxt^i  ihi>  fi>h  when  taVon  vx::  ^v  the  w-ate-r. 

tlw  fixSi>ittKn  nM  KiV>\  in  YxvV>h::^^  >vvv>cr,:  i?r  the  black 
nu)U  *M\  the  Ka^UKsk  l>>  iNr  \vvm;r^  k^coi :  ••The  Evil 
:^)M)itx  n\  x>)>e  %M  hh^  m)>k  hK,^>\\:>  \>9ani:k  oc^trmawvl  ^>  build 
y^Vx  )^**\jv  KM  tW  %k^>>MKMx  xV  s^Aj-*  aac  »ixrk  aa^d  die 
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annoyance  of  fishemien.  In  the  progress  of  his  work,  he  acci- 
dentally let  fall  his  hammer  into  the  sea,  and,  being  in  haste  to 
snatch  it  back,  caught  a  haddock  instead,  and  thereby  made 
the  imprint  retained  by  this  fish  to  the  present  day." 

Ruchanan,  in  his  "History  of  Scotland,"  relating  the 
accession  of  Ethus,  the  seventy-second  king  of  Scotland  (874), 
says :  "  Among  the  prodigies  of  his  time,  they  reckon  those 
sea-fishes  then  appearing,  which  are  seldom  seen,  and  after 
long  intervals  of  time ;  but  they  never  api^ar  but  in  shoals, 
n0r  without  some  unlucky  presage,  The  common  people  call 
them  Monachi-marini ;  i>.,  sea-monks." 

"In  Normandy,"  says  Hoare,  in  his  "Giraldus,"  "a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  the  fish  of  a  certain  pool 
near  Seez,  five  miles  from  the  Castle  of  Exme,  fought  during 
the  night  so  furiously  with  each  other,  both  in  the  water  and 
out  of  it,  that  the  neighlx)uring  people  were  attracted  by  the 
noise  of  it  to  the  spot ;  and  so  desjKrate  was  the  conflict  that 
scarcely  a  fish  was  found  alive  in  the  morning :  thus  by  a 
wonderful  and  unheard-of  prognostic  foretelling  the  death  of 
one  by  that  of  many." 

During  the  life  and  ])enance  of  St.  Gregory,  he  sold  all  his 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  iXK)r,  retaining  nothing  for  himself 
but  a  silver  basin,  given  to  him  by  his  mother  St.  Silvia.  One 
day  a  \ioox  shipwrecked  sailor  came  several  times  to  the  cell 
where  he  was  writing ;  and  as  he  had  no  money,  he  gave  him 
the  basin.  A  long  time  after,  St.  Gregory  saw  the  same  ship- 
wrecked sailor  reappear,  in  the  form  of  his  guardian-angel,  who 
told  him  that  hencefonvard  God  had  destined  him  to  rule  his 
Church  and  become  the  successor  of  the  papal  ruler. 

The  Jews  have  a  queer  Talmudistical  tradition  that  the  sea 
threw  out  a  great  fish  ;  sixty  cities  ate  of  it,  and  sixty  cities 
salted  some  of  its  flesh  for  food.  From  one  of  its  eyes 
were  made  three  hundred  measures  of  oil. 

Fishes  used  to  be  considered  unlawful  food  in  the  Elast,  as 
the  name  of  Allah  could  not  frequently  l>e  pronounced  over 
them  before  they  died.     To  obviate  this,  Mahomet,  it  is  said, 
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blessed  a  knife  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  whereby  all  the  fish 
were  hallowed,  and  had  their  throats  cut  before  they  came 
on  shore.  The  large  openings  behind  the  gills,  according  to 
Mussulman  fable,  are  the  wounds  thus  miraculously  made 
without  killing  the  fish. 

According  to  an  Irish  legend,  Fionn,  being  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Boyne,  met  with  some  fishermen  who  had  been 
sent  by  his  enemies  to  take  "  the  Salmon  of  Foreknowledge." 
The  fishermen  took  a  salmon  of  great  size  and  beauty,  which 
they  placed  on  the  fire  to  broil,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  Fionn, 
who  was  to  take  care  it  did  not  burn,  on  pain  of  losing  his 
head.  During  the  process  of  cooking,  a  spark  flew  from  the 
fire,  which  raised  a  blister  on  the  fish.  Fionn  applied  his  thumb 
to  the  scorched  part,  in  order  to  force  down  the  blister ;  but 
the  heat  burning  his  thumb,  he  thrust  it  into  his  mouth  to 
relieve  the  pain.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  began 
to  be  gifted  with  foreknowledge  and  prophecy  ;  for  this  was  the 
Salmon  of  Foreknowledge  which  he  had  been  cooking ;  and  he 
at  once  acquired  the  knowledge  that  the  King  of  1  ara,  seven 
years  before,  had  expressly  sent  these  fishermen  'in  quest  of  the 
Salmon  of  Foreknowledge,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain 
where  he,  Fionn,  had  taken  refuge,  so  that  he  might  seize  and 
slay  him.* 

IT  appears  that  the  saints  had  their  dishonest  clients,  who, 
when  the  i>erils  of  the  ocean  were  over,  forgot  the  vows 
and  promises  they  had  made  for  deliverance.  Erasmus,  in  his 
♦*  Colloquy  of  the  Shipwreck,"  describing  a  company  threatened 
with  that  calamity,  says  :  "  Did  no  one  think  of  St  Christopher? 
I  heard  one,  and  could  not  help  smiling,  who,  with  a  shout 

*  In  a  Welsh  tale,  Gwion  (who  was  afterwards  Talicsin),  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  Cauldron  of  Ceridwyn.  Three  drOps  of  the  charmed  liquor 
flew  out  of  the  cauldron,  and  fell  upon  the  Hngcr  of  Gwion;  **and  by 
reason  of  their  great  heat  he  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  and  the  instant  he 
put  those  marvel- working  drops  into  his  mouth,  he  foresaw  everything  that 
was  to  come,  and  perceived  that  his  chief  care  was  to  guard  against  the 
wiles  of  Ceridwyn  ;  and  in  very  great  fear  he  fled  towards  his  own  land ." 
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lest  he  should  not  be  heard,  promised  to  Christopher,  who 
dwells  in  the  great  church  of  Paris,  and  is  a  mountain  rather 
than  a  statue,  a  wax  image  as  great  as  himself.  He  had 
repeated  this  more  than  once,  bellowing  as  loud  as  he  could, 
when  the  man  who  happened  to  be  next  to  him,  touched  him 
with  his  finger,  and  hinted,  '  You  could  not  pay  that  even  if 
you  set  all  your  goods  to  auction.'  Then  the  other,  in  a  voice 
low  enough  that  St  Christopher  might  not  hear  him,  whis- 
pered, '  Be  still,  you  fool ! — do  you  fancy  I  am  speaking  in 
earnest?  If  I  once  touch  the  shore,  I  shall  not  give  him  a 
talk>w<andle !' '' 

The  Portuguese  seaman  would,  in  times  of  iKril,  attach  an 
image  of  St  Anthony  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  pray  to  it 
for  the  wind  to  change,  or  a  storm  to  cease.  If  prayers  were 
unsuccessful,  imprecations  followed,  and  the  image  was  beaten 
with  sticks  to  improve  its  behaviour. 

On  some  occasions  the  saints  would  dispense  with  miracles. 
Thus  St  Molua  saw  a  monster,  the  size  of  a  large  boat,  in  pur- 
suit of  two  boys  swimming,  unconscious  of  danger.  Instead  of 
alarming  them  with  an  announcement  of  their  ])erilous  situation, 
he  called  out  to  them  to  try  a  race,  and  see  who  would  reach 
the  shore  first  The  monster  was  thus  baulked  of  his  prey,  and 
was  not  seen  afterwards. 

Among  the  numerous  legends  ascribed  to  St  Patrick,  is  one 
relating  to  a  leper,  whom  some  mariners  would  not  carry  to 
their  ship;  on  which  the  saint  took  a  stone  altar  consecrated  by 
the  pope,  cast  it  into  the  sea,  caused  the  leper  to  sit  ujMDn  it, 
and  the  stone,  keeping  comixany  with  the  ship  all  the  voyage, 
got  into  ix>rt  with  her  at  the  same  time. 

Some  fishermen,  in  the  counly  of  IxMnstcr,  drawing  their 
nets  from  a  river,  loaded  with  fish,  St.  Patrick  asked  them  for 
some.  They  refused  him,  and  he  cursed  them  and  the  river, 
and  from  that  day  no  fish  were  to  be  had. 

St  Patrick's  nephew,  St  Lumanus,  l)cing  desirous  of  taking 
a  journey  by  sea,  when  wind  and  tide  were  against  him,  he 
hoisted  the  sails,  trusted  in  the  merits  of  St  Patrick,  and  the 
ship^  without  any  pilot,  sailed  against  wind  and  stream. 
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It  is  related  of  St  Moel  that,  when  he  wanted  fish,  he  caught 
them  on  dry  ground  ;  but  this  was  no  greater  feat  than  that  of 
St  Fechan,  who,  af\er  a  long  fast,  would  change  some  acorns 
into  pork  and  enjoy  it 

Walking  on  the  sea  was  an  ordinary  circumstance  among 
some  saints.  One  day  as  Scothinus  was  travelling  in  this 
manner  across  the  Irish  Channel,  he  met  his  brother,  St 
Barras,  passing  in  a  ship.  The  latter,  who  did  not  possess  the 
aquatic  qualification,  api)ears  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  other, 
and  sneeringly  asked  him  what  he  was  walking  upon.  Scothinus 
jestingly  replied  that  it  was  a  beautiful  meadow.  On  St 
Barras  denying  this  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner,  Scothinus 
stooped  down,  and  gathered  a  handful  of  fresh  flowers.  St 
Barras,  to  refute  him  in  his  own  way  of  arguing,  also  stooped 
down,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  the  sea,  drew  it  out  full  of 
fishes ! 

St  Aidan  preferred  the  equestrian  mode  of  traversing  the  sea, 
and  had  his  horses  trained  for  that  purpose,  the  water  becoming 
hard  under  foot  In  this  manner  the  same  saint  drove  a  waggon 
and  a  team  of  horses  over  an  Irish  bog. 

The  legend  of  St  Clement  and  the  anchor  is  thus  explained. 
When  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  understood  that  upwards 
of  five  hundred  persons  had  been  baptised  by  that  saint — who 
afterwards  destroyed  the  temple  of  idols — he  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  with  an  anchor  bound  round  his  neck. 
At  the  intercession  of  his  disciples,  the  sea  de^xirted  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  they  found  a  temple  of  marble,  with  the 
body  of  St  Clement  in  an  ark  and  the  anchor  near  him. 

THE  foundation  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  ascribed  to  the 
following  legend.  It  was  on  a  certain  Sunday  night, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Sebert,  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  by 
Mellitus,  first  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  consecration  of  the 
original  monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Thorney,  that  a  fisherman  of 
the  name  of  Edric  was  casting  his  nets  from  the  shore  of  the 
island  into  the  Thames.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
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I^ambeth  now  stands,  a  bright  light  attracted  his  notice.  He 
crossed,  and  found  a  venerable  personage,  in  foreign  attire, 
calling  for  some  one  to  ferry  him  over  the  dark  stream.  Edric 
consented.  The  stranger  landed,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
church.  On  his  way,  he  evoked  with  his  staff  the  two  springs 
of  the  bland.  The  air  suddenly  became  bright  with  celestial 
splendour.  The  building  stood  out  clear,  without  darkness  or 
shadow ;  a  host  of  angels  descending  and  rc-asccnding,  with 
sweet  odours  and  flaming  candles,  assisted ;  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  with  the  usual  solemnities. 

The  fisherman  remained  in  his  boat,  so  awe-struck  by  the 
sight,  that  when  the  mysterious  visitant  returned  and  asked  for 
food,  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  not  caught  a  single 
fish.  Then  the  stranger  revealed  his  name.  "I  am  Peter, 
keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven.  When  Mellitus  arrives  to- 
morrow, tell  him  what  you  have  seen,  and  show  him  the  token 
that  I,  St  Peter,  have  consecrated  my  own  church  of  St  Peter, 
Westminster,  and  have  anticipated  the  Bishop  of  London. 
For  yourself,  go  out  into  the  river ;  you  will  catch  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish,  whereof  the  larger  yoixi  shall  be  salmon.  This  I 
have  granted  on  two  conditions — first,  that  you  never  fish 
again  on  Sundays ;  secondly,  that  you  pay  a  tithe  of  them  to  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster." 

l*he  next  day  at  dawn,  "  the  Bishop  Mellitus  rose  and  began 
to  firepare  the  anointing  oil  and  the  utensils  for  the  great 
dedication,  and,  with  the  king,  arrived  at  the  npix)inted  hour. 
At  the  door  they  were  met  by  Edric  with  the  snlmon  in  his 
hand,  which  he  presented  from  St  Peter,  in  a  gentle  manner, 
to  the  bishop.  He  then  prcxrcedcd  to  \yo\r\i  out  the  marks  of 
the  twelve  crosses  on  the  church,  the  walls  within  and  with- 
out moistened  with  holy  water ;  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  written  twice  over  distinrily  on  the  snnd  of  the  now 
sacred  island  ;  the  traces  of  the  oil,  and  (chicfcst  of  the  miracles) 
the  droppings  of  the  angelic  candles.  The  bishoj)  professed 
himself  entirely  convinced,  and  returned  from  the  church 
satisfied  that  the  dedication  had  In'en   )>errornied  sufficiently 
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better,  and   in  a  more  saintly  fashion  than  he  could  have 
done."* 

jyOTIVE  offerings  connected  with  the  sea  were  of  a  varied 
^  character.  In  the  cathedral  of  Alghero,  in  Sardinia,  a 
skull  is  shown  stated  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  innocents  slain  by 
Herod!  A  document,  written  in  1645,  states  that  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Colonna  in  1597,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  his 
preservation  from  shipwreck. 

Canute  evinced  his  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  safe  return 
from  Rome  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  gave  to  the  Christ- 
church  of  Canterbury  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  all  the  dues 
arising  out  of  it  on  either  side  of  the  haven,  "  so  that  when  the 
tide  is  highest  and  fullest,  and  there  be  a  ship  floating  as  near 
the  land  as  possible,  and  there  be  a  man  standing  on  the  shiji, 
with  a  ta^^er  axe  in  his  hand,  whithersoever  the  large  taper  axe 
might  be  thrown  out  of  the  ship,  throughout  all  that  land  the 
ministers  of  Christchurch  should  enjoy  their  rights." 

Although  the  saints,  no  doubt,  preferred  substantial  gifts  for 
averting  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  yet  the  poor  mariners'  vow 
of  penitence  was  not  unheard.  In  the  midst  of  a  violent 
tempest,  the  fishermen  belonging  to  Dieppe  declared  that  if 
spared  at  sea  they  would  go  barefooted  to  some  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage  on  reaching  home.  The  vessel  would, 
thereupon,  be  righted,  the  crew  believing  that  supernatural 
agency  assisted  their  labours.  The  mariners  at  this  port  had 
the  habit  when  at  sea  to  have  frequent  prayers  on  board,  but 

• 

*  In  the  early  annals  of  Westminster  Abl)ey,  mention  is  made  that 
a  law-suit  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  Convent  of  Westminster 
against  the  Rector  of  Kotherhithe  in  1282,  on  the  ground  that  St.  Peter 
had  granted  the  first  haul.  The  {parish  clergy,  however,  struggled  against 
the  claim,  and  the  monastic  historian,  Flete,  in  the  gradually  increasing 
scarcity,  of  salmon,  saw  a  divine  judgment  on  the  fishermen,  for  not  having 
complied  with  St.  Peter's  request.  Once  a  year,  as  late  as  1382,  one  of  the 
fishermen,  as  representative  of  Edric,  took  his  place  beside  the  prior,  and 
brought  in  a  salmon  for  St.  Peter.  It  was  carried  in  state  through  the 
middle  of  the  refectory.  The  prior  and  the  whole  fraternity  rose  as  it 
passed  to  the  high  table,  and  tnen  the  fisherman  received  ale  and  bread 
rrom  the  cellarer,  in  return  for  the  fish's  tail. 
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they  iwcccdcd  this  act  of  devotion  by  a  particular  ceremony, 
the  omission  of  which,  they  believed,  would  bring  u|X)n  them 
disastrous  consequences.  A  boy  t)elonging  to  the  ship  ran 
about,  urging  all  hands  to  come  on  deck.  He  then  lighted  a 
candle,  crying :  "  The  candle  of  the  good  God  is  lighted  !  The 
holy  name  of  (iod  be  praised  !"  Afterwards  the  eldest  of  the 
sailors,  who  was  called  the  r//r/,  reixrated  with  a  loud  voice 
some  prayers.  When  the  herring-fishery  was  over,  and  the 
ships  entered  the  port  of  Dicpi)e,  the  crew  would  thunder  out 
a  thanksgiving  Te  Dcum, 

IN  the  early  ages,  besides  streamers  bearing  a  representation 
of  the  saint  after  whom  a  ship  was  named,  his  image 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  Ixjard.  When  Edward  III.  em- 
barked in  the  Thomas^  in  1350,  before  the  battle  with  the 
Spaniards,  an  image  of  that  saint  was  sent  to  ensure  divine 
protection.  It  appears  also  that  a  figure  of  Our  I^idy,  which 
had  been  captured  in  a  ship  at  sea,  was  carefully  conveyed  to 
this  monarch  while  at  Eltham  Palace  in  1376.* 

Small  silver  images  of  shii)s  were  sometimes  used  as  votive- 
oflerings  for  preservation  from  danger  at  sea.  In  July  1397, 
the  master  of  the  Trinity  was  paid  for  his  expenses  in  carrying 
to  Arques  a  small  ship  made  of  silver,  which,  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Burgundy  for  wine  for  the  king's  use,  he  had  vowed 
during  a  storm  to  ofTcr  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  at  Arc|ucs  for 
the  prcser\'ation  of  his  ship.t 

*  Among  the  Saxon.s  in  the  hour  of  l>attle,  the  priest  took  the  imare  of 
etr  venerated  idol,  IrminsuU,  from  the  marble  column  in  its  magnificent 


teaple,  and  auricd  it  to  the  field.  After  the  conflict,  captives  and  the 
cowmrdly  of  their  own  army  were  immolated  to  the  i<Iol. 

Aagvstus  having;  lost  a  numlxrr  of  his  shiin  in  a  storm,  expressed  his  re- 
tentnent  against  Neptune,  hy  nrclcring  that  fiis  im.ngc  should  not  I>e  carried 
in  proccflMon  with  those  of  the  other  c^vN,  at  the  next  ^Icmnity  of  the 
Circensian  games. 

+  Lord  Limlsay,  in  his  "  Christian  Art  "  (vol.  i.  p.  18),  remarks  :  "Tlie 
allegory  of  a  ship  is  |>cculiarly  dwelt  iii>on  hy  the  ancient  father^.  A  ship 
entering  the  port,  was  a  favourite  heainrn  emblem  of  the  close  of  life.  Hut 
the  Christian  idea,  and  its  elevation  from  imiividual  to  univcrval  or 
catholic  humanity,  is  derived  directly  from  the  Bible.      "  Without  doubt,*' 
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Joinville,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  relates  an  incident  that  happened 
during  tlie  voyage  of  St  Louis  to  France.  Being  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  the  queen  made  a  vow  of  a  silver  ship  to  Sl 
Nicholas,  who  thereuix)n  delivered  the  travellers  from  their 
l)eril.  On  the  arrival  of  the  queen  in  France,  she  caused  the 
ship  to  be  made,  and  had  it  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  the 
king,  herself,  her  three  children ;  also  the  sailors.  All  were 
made  in  solid  silver,  and  the  robes  were  of  silver  thread. 

In  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  India,  in  1497  (being 
the  first  that  was  undertaken  by  the  Portuguese  round  Africa), 
at  an  interview  with  the  Samorin,  or  ruler  of  Calicut,  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  brought  no  presents.  "  But,"  added  the 
Samorin,  *'  I  hear  that  you  have  a  Saint  Mary  in  gold,  and  I 
desire  to  have  that"  Da  Gama,  a  little  confounded  at  this 
demand,  replied,  "  that  the  image  he  was  told  of  was  not  of 
gold,  but  wood  gilded ;  but  nevertheless  as  it  had  preserved 
him  at  sea,  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  parting  with  it" 

In  his  discovery  of  the  New  World,  Columbus  had  fearful 
conflicts  with  the  elements,  and  oflen  incurred  great  risks.  In 
one  particular  instance,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was 
exposed  to  a  tremendous  storm.  "Seeing  all  human  skill 
baffled  and  confounded,  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  heaven 
by  solemn  vows  and  acts  of  penance.  By  his  orders  a  number 
of  beans,  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  on  board,  were  put 
into  a  cup,  and  on  one  of  them  was  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

says  St.  Augustine,  "  the  ark  is  the  figure  of  the  city  of  God,  ptlgrimising 
in  the  world;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Church,  which  is  saved  by  the 
wood  on  which  hung  the  meiliator  between  God  and  man  ;  the  man  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  same  interpretation  was  recognisctl  in  the  Latin  Church,  in  the 
days  of  Tertullian,  and  St.  Cyprian,  etc.  The  Ixirk  of  St.  Peter  is  simi- 
larly represented  in  a  Greek  gem  found  in  the  catacombs,  as  sailing  on  a 
fish,  probably  Leviathan,  or  Satan,  while  doves,  emblematical  of  the  faith- 
ful, i)erch  on  the  mast  and  stern  ;  two  ai>ostles  row ;  a  third  lifts  up  his 
hanus  in  prayer,  and  our  Saviour  appro.iching  the  vessel,  supports  Peter 
by  the  hand  when  nUml  to  sink.  Hut  the  allegory  of  the  ship  is  carried 
out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
the  A|)ostolical  Constitutions,  sup)xx»cvl  to  have  been  compiled  in  the 
names  of  the  ajx>stles,  in  the  fourth  centur)'. 
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Each  of  the  crew  made  a  vow  that  should  he  draw  forth  the 
marked  hcan,  he  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Santa  Maria  di  (luadalupe,  bearing  a  wax  tai)er  of  five  pounds 
weight  The  admiral  was  the  first  to  put  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Id  fell  upon  him.  From  that  moment  he  considered  himself  a 
|iilgrim  lK>und  to  ])crform  a  vow.  Another  lot  was  cast  in  the 
same  way  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  Our  l^dy  of  I>oretto, 
which  fell  to  a  seaman  named  Pedro  dc  Villa,  and  the  admiral 
engaged  to  pay  his  exi)enscs.  A  third  lot  was  also  cast  for  a 
pi]gry;nage  to  Santa  Clara  di  ^f  agner,  to  ])crform  a  solemn  mass, 
and  to  watch  all  night  in  the  chapel ;  and  this  also  fell  on 
Columbus. 

l*he  tempest  still  raging,  the  admiral  and  sailors  made  a  vow 
thai,  if  spared,  wherever  they  first  landed,  they  would  go  in 
procession,  barefooted  and  in  their  shirts,  to  offer  up  thanks 
and  prayers  in  some  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The 
heavens,  however,  seemed  deaf  to  the  vows,  but  the  filling  of 
some  empty  casks  with  sea-water,  as  ballast,  relieved  the  ship 
of  her  rolling. 

In  another  danger  the  whole  crew  made  a  vow,  in  case  their 
lives  were  spared,  to  fast  upon  bread  and  water  for  a  few 
days. 

OBLATIONS  to  the  sea  were  common  in  ancient  and 
olden  times.  During  a  tempest  the  Greek  sailor  would 
throw  into  the  sea  small  pieces  of  bread,  invoking  divine  aid 
to  calm  the  winds.  The  Russian  sailor,  to  appease  the  evil 
genius  that  troubled  the  waters  of  the  White  Sea,  would  cast 
into  the  waves  a  cake  made  of  flour  and  butter.  The  Baron 
Von  Hebertstein,  in  his  account  of  Russia  in  the  earlier  i>art  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  relates  an  incident  that  occurred  during 
a  voyage  in  the  Baltic  :  "  Having  i>assed  the  Holy  Nose  they 
came  to  a  certain  rocky  mountain,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
sail  around  Here  they  were  detained  several  days  Jjy  contrary 
winds,  upon  which  a  sailor  said,  *This  rock  which  you  see  is 
called  Semes,  and  unless  we  apixrase  it  with  a  gift,  we  shall  not 
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easily  pass  it.'  The  captain  reproved  him  for  his  vain  supeisti- 
tion ;  the  sailor  held  his  peace,  and  after  having  been  detained 
three  or  four  days  by  the  tempest,  the  wind  abated,  and  they 
weighed  anchor.  When  a  favourable  wind  arose  for  carrying 
them  on,  the  sailor  said :  '  You  laughed  at  my  warning  about 
api^easing  the  rock  Semes,  as  though  it  were  an  idle  supersti- 
tion, but  if  I  had  not  secretly  climbed  the  rock  in  the  night 
and  propitiated  Semes  you  would  not  have  had  a  passage 
granted  to  you.'  Uix)n  being  questioned  as  to  the  offering  he 
had  made,  he  said  that  he  had  poured  on  the  projecting  rock 
we  had  seen,  some  oatmeal  mixed  with  butter." 

These  oblations  to  sea-deities  were  common  in  most  countries. 
In  Thdvdnot's  "Travels"  (1687),  he  alludes  to  Dabul,  in  the 
Indies :  "  All  the  people  of  that  coast  are  much  given  to  sea- 
faring, so  the  Gentiles  offer  many  times  sacrifices  to  the  sea, 
cs|)ecially  when  any  of  their  kindred  and  friends  are  abroad 
uix>n  a  voyage  Once  I  saw  this  manner  of  sacrificing;  a 
woman  carried  in  her  hands  a  vessel  made  of  straw,  about  three 
feet  long.  It  was  covered  with  a  veil,  three  men,  playing  on  a 
pipe  and  drum,  accompanied  her,  and  two  others  had,  each  on 
the  head,  a  basketful  of  meat  and  fruits.  Being  arrived  at  the 
sea-side,  they  threw  into  the  sea  the  vessel  of  straw,  after  they 
had  made  some  prayers,  and  left  the  meat  they  had  brought 
with  them  on  the  shore,  that  the  |X>or  and  others  might  eat  of 
it.  I  have  seen  the  same  sacrifice  |)erformed  by  Mahometans. 
The  Cientiles  offer  another  sacrifice  at  the  end  of  September, 
whiih  they  call  ^ojx^ning  the  sea,'  because  no  one  can  sail 
u|)on  their  seas  from  May  until  that  time ;  but  that  sacrifice  is 
IKrfonwcd  with  no  great  ceremony — they  only  tlirow  cocoa-nuts 
into  the  sea." 

A  Norwegian  legend  states  that  a  mariner  wished,  according 
to  1  uston'ki  to  give  on  Christmas-day  a  cake  to  the  spirit  of  the 
waters ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  shore,  lo !  the  waters  were 
frixcn  over.  Unwilling  to  leave  his  offering  u[X>n  the  ice,  the 
fisherman  Uicil  to  utake  a  hole,  but  in  sjute  of  all  his  labour,  it 
was  not  nearly  large  env>ugh  for  him  to  put  the  cake  through. 
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Suddenly  a  little  tiny  hand  as  white  as  snow  was  stretched 
through  the  hole,  and  seizing  the  cake,  doubled  it  up,  and 
withdrew  with  it  In  this  legend  originates  the  compliment 
jKiid  to  a  Nor^-egian  lady,  "  your  hand  is  like  a  water-sprite's." 

Among  the  Sandinavians,  Thor,  together  with  Freya,  were 
propitiated  by  seamen  with  sacrifices,  sometimes  of  human 
beings  previous  to  any  predator)'  cxjKdition. 

The  oblation  custom  is  not  extinct  among  the  natives  of 
India.  In  1853,  during  a  voyage  from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta, 
in  the  ship  Lahore^  the  wind  was  very  light  and  variable.  There 
were  a  number  of  camp  and  other  followers  on  board,  who 
being  extremely  anxious  for  the  sjKcdy  termination  of  the 
voyage,  collected  money  among  themselves,  and  had  the  same 
deix)sited  as  a  propitiation,  in  order  to  ensure  a  favourable  and 
stronger  breeze. 

A  superstitious  belief  prevailed  among  the  l>oatmen  of  the 
Lake  of  Traunsee,  in  Austria,  that  it  must  have  one  victim 
annually,  and  a  legend  relates  how  this  offering  was  made  many 
years  ago.  There  was  a  nunnery  at  Traunkirche,  and  among 
its  inmates  there  was  one,  very  beautiful  of  course,  who  so  far 
forgot  her  vow  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  miller,  who  lived 
at  the  Corbach  mill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Inspired  in 
the  same  manner  as  Ixandcr,  the  youth  was  in  the  habit  of 
swimming  across  the  lake  at  night  to  visit  his  mistress,  and  this 
he  continued  to  do  until  the  fatal  time  arrived,  with  the 
expiring  year,  when  the  lake  must  have  its  victim.  Some  dis- 
closure of  the  miller's  visits  was  made,  and  the  nun  was  made 
the  expiator)'  sacrifice. 

A  similar  sujxrrstition  of  an  annual  offering  to  ap|)ease  the 
spirit  of  the  waters  was  current  on  the  Dannljc.  "  I,  myself," 
otMerres  Auguste  Ellrich,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  Austria,"  "  saw  a 
fellow  (all  ovcrlward,  and  drown,  after  a  long  struggle,  during 
which  neither  the  crew  of  the  vessel  nor  his  comrades  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  save  him.  While  he  was  l>attling  among 
the  impetuous  waves,  the  crew  stcxxl  (juite  comi)oscdly  on  deck, 
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and  cried  out  in  chorus,  *  Jack  !  Jack  !  give  in— dost  thou  not 
see  that  it  pleases  God  ?* " 

With  their  usual  amount  of  credulity,  fishermen  must  have 
had  a  keen  sense  of  hearing,  if  we  may  trust  the  author  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  collections,  who  observes  that,  "  At 
Saltbume  Mouth  (Yorkshire),  a  small  brooke  dischargeth  itselfe 
into  the  sea,  which  lyeinge  lower  under  the  bankes,  serveth  as 
a  trunke,  or  conduite,  to  convey  the  rumour  of  the  sea  into  the 
neighbour  fields ;  for  when  all  w>'ndes  are  whiste,  and  the  sea 
restes  unmoved  as  a  standying  ix>o1c,  sometimes  there  is  such  a 
horrible  groninge  heard  from  that  creak,  at  the  least  six  myles 
in  the  mayne  land,  that  the  fishermen  dare  not  put  forth, 
though  thyrst  of  gaihe  drive  them  on,  houlding  an  opinion  that 
the  sea  is  a  greedie  beaste,  raging  for  hunger,  and  desyrs  to  be 
satisfied  with  men's  carcasses.'* 

A  singular  custom,  blending  the  Scandinavian  worship  of 
Nokke,  or  Nekkar,  with  the  Celtic  rites  of  Druidism,  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  Isle  of  Lewes.  Martin  sap :  "  The  inhabitants 
of  this  island  had  an  ancient  custom  to  sacrifice  to  a  sea-god, 
called  Shony^  at  Hallow-tide,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
inhabitants  round  the  island  come  to  the  church  of  St  Mulvay, 
having  each  man  his  provision  along  with  him ;  every  family 
furnished  a  |)eck  of  malt,  and  this  was  brewed  into  ale.  -One 
of  their  number  was  picked  out  to  wade  into  the  sea,  and, 
carrying  a  cup  of  ale  in  his  hand,  standing  still  in  that  posture, 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice :  *  I  give  you  this  cup  of  ale,  hoping 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  plenty  of  sea-water  for 
enriching  our  ground  the  ensuing  year,'  and  so  threw  the  cup 
of  ale  into  the  sea.  lliis  was  iwrfomied  in  the  night-time  At 
his  return  to  land,  they  all  went  to  the  church,  where  there  was 
a  candle  burning  before  the  altar ;  and  then,  standing  silent  for 
a  little  while,  one  of  them  gave  a  signal,  at  which  the  candle 
was  iHit  out\  and  immediately  all  of  them  went  to  the  fields 
where  they  remained,  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  the 
renuinder  of  the  night." 
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THE  present  custom  oi  christening  ships  may  be  considered 
as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  libation  practised  when  they 
were  launched  On  the  completion  of  a  ship,  it  was  decked 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  the  mariners  adorned  with 
crowns.  It  was  launched  into  the  sea,  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  other  expressions  of  joy,  and  being  purified  by  a  priest  with 
a  lighted  torch,  an  egg,  and  brimstone,  or  in  some  other  manner, 
it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  whose  image  it  carried*  In 
modem  Greece  when  a  ship  is  launched,  the  Ikjw  is  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  the  captain  takes  a  jar  of  wine,  which  he 
raises  to  his  lips,  and  then  pours  upon  the  deck. 

The  Greek  captain  who  purchases  a  vessel  which  he  is  to 
command  himself,  takes  possession  of  it  by  a  ceremony  which 
is  called  espousing  the  ship  ;  on  this  occasion  he  suspends  in  it 
a  laurel  crown  as  a  symbol  of  the  marriage,  and  a  bag  of  garlic 
as  a  preservative  against  tempest. 

The  custom  of  blessing  ships  is  alluded  to  by  the  monks  of 
St  Denys.  In  July,  14 18,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  sent  to 
Southampton  to  bless  the  king's  ship,  the  Grace  Dieu^  and 
received  iwii  iwunds  for  his  exixrnscs.  In  the  fleet  commanded 
l»y  John  de  Outremarius  against  the  Tunisians,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  and  to  ensure  success,  the  shii>s  were  blessed 
by  the  priests,  and  being  aftcnvards  cxi>osed  to  storms,  the  cap- 
tains desired  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  invoke  the  Lord,  and 
while  they  were  at  prayers  thcwiiul  siuUlcnly  l)ccnmc  favourable. 

•  Before  the  ancients  emUirkcJ  on  a  voyage,  they  offeretl  prayers  and 
•icn6cct  to  the  cods  e^f^ecially  to  Neptune,  and  all  the  i^eople  who 
aaemblcd  on  tucn  occn&ions  joine<I  them  in  prayers  for  deliverance  from 
ibedftngefi  they  vtere  alx>ut  to  encounter.  Alter  thi^,  they  usually  let  fly 
a  dofve,  which  %ta4  considcrol  an  omen  of  their  safe  return,  l>ecause  that  bird 
wIkd  lorcc<l  from  its  habiution,  delights  to  return.  On  landing  at  the 
place  of  destination,  the  sailors  dischargcti  the  vows  they  had  made  to  the 
Md%  and  they  usu.illy  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  for  enabling  them  to 
Kavt  Chctr  thi|M  and  regain  the  \:<wi\.  Tiuir  devotions  %%ere  sometimes 
paid  to  Nctcus,  Glaucus  In<>,  Mclit  cites  the  Cabiri,  and  other  go< Is  of 
theicav  Biore  especially  Neptune.  Those  ubo  had  escn|)etl  any  danger  at 
lea  ofcfcd  presents  to  the  gods  •'^nd  sometimes  addol  the  garment  in 
wkach  tbcy  had  esrapctl,  and  a  ti)>lct  containing  an  account  c»f  their  de* 
Inrcraace.  If  notliing  vlve  rcnt.iinctl,  they  at  least  cut  off  their  hair, 
wkach  tiKjr  consccrateil  to  their  protectors. 
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Ill  1243,  when  Henry  III.  was  at  war  with  France,  a  fleet  was 
lircparcd  in  which  that  monarch  embarked,  after  visiting  the 
bhrincN  of  many  saints  to  propitiate  their  influence  against 
taldrniN,  and  to  ensure  success  to  his  arms. 

At  the  present  day,  conformably  with  Russian  usages,  the 
vrNKciN  which  arc  used  for  carrying  produce  to  and  from  Siberia, 
iievcT  leave  |x>rt  without  every  part  being  blessed  by  the  priests. 

Hcfore  tlie  Reformation  it  was  usual  for  the  priests  at  Yar- 
nicailh  to  give  a  blessing  to  the  fishing  vessels  yearly,  and  it  was 
oftcrwurdtt  customary  for.the  minister  of  the  |>arish  to  preach  a 
fliihlng  sermon. 

The  KuKsian  Twelfth  Day  (January  18)  is  devoted  to  that 
ningular  c  ustom  of  biasing  the  waters  of  tfu  Neva, 

On  the  siune  day  at  Constantinople,  the  Greek  patriarch  per- 
(01  mu  a  similar  ceiemony.  He  throws  a  cross  into  the  sea,  and 
it  \%  ahscrteil  that  skilful  divers  succeed  in  getting  it  before 
loat  hing  the  l>ottom. 


I 


r  was  a  U'lief  among  the  ancients  that  certain  persons  had 
the  |K>wer  of  raising  temfests,  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
wiiili^  in  the  reign  of  the  £mi)eror  Claudian,  mentions  a  set  of 
luii'tili'tiiioi,  in  the  Island  of  Sena  {Ik  dts  Saints)^  on  the  coast 
III  (iaiil,  whi)  were  said  to  control  the  winds  and  the  waves  by 
ihiii  t*hi  Imntments.  Eolus  is  stated  in  the  ''Od)'Ssey  "  to  have 
|ii{tii«(  bi«i'tl  thetie  innvers.  Calyi^so  in  the  same  work  is  said  to 
lui\»'>  lti't-n  able  to  lontrol  the  winds. 

A  ulinnii  U'liel  in  human  agency  to  influence  the  ocean,  pre- 
wilUil  in  iho  rutoenth  centur)*.  Witches  were  supposed  to 
niittid'Hii  IhU  am  ibute**  A  curious  confession  was  made  in  Scot- 
ImhI  hIm»uI  iIio  \%\x\  1501.  by  one  Agnes  Sampson,  a  reputed 
olhlt,   \\\\\\  Mvmed  to  have  a  ready  inugination,  quickened 

'  I'lMiK  S\w  •'  iS^'HMvmwIc"  ol  rhcvxlore.  we  team  thai  theAnek>-Saxons 
li.fl  .»  It  III  I  III  III*  |H»\\vi  ol  >fcit\h%iAft  to  let  Kxtse  icn«^o«S;  ^ 

I  ilniiN  M*iumiii  Ull*  M*  ihrtl  "Kiiows,  King;  v^f  S«x\len.  in  lustim^  was 
li'  III  II'  milt  Im  m\w  III  \\w  i\U|!km)  ait :  ana  he  >fc.**  so  £uiiilur  with  the 
I  ;  II  «|iliUti,  Willi  li  \w  %^\\%'%s\\\\^\  a%KMxNK  that  i»h>ch  m^ay  *J5''^*[^*'"™J*J 
III .  t  HI*.  iliH  mint  ^miUI  )\»v*c«Ov  txlv^w  iha;  way.  From  ih«  ooasmi  he 
ii.i.  mIIWiI  '  NVliiilv  \  .\p-  " 
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most  probably  by  the  application  of  torture.  She  vowed  that 
"  At  the  time  his  majesty  (James  VI.)  was  in  Dennuu'k,  she 
took  a  cat  and  christened  it,  and  afterwards  bound  to  each  part 
of  that  cat  the  chiefcst  parts  of  a  dead  man,  and  several  joints 
of  his  body  ;  and  that  in  the  night  following,  the  said  cat  was 
conveyed  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  by  herself  and  other  witches, 
sailing  in  their  riddles,  or  crieves,  and  so  left  the  said  cat  right 
before  the  town  of  Leith,  in  Scotland  This  done,  there  arose 
such  a  tempest  in  the  sea,  as  a  greater  hath  not  been  seen, 
which  tempest  was  the  cause  of  the  i)crishing  of  a  boat  or 
vessel  coming  over  from  the  town  of  Brunt  Island  to  the  town 
of  Leith,  wherein  were  sundry  jewels  and  rich  gifts,  which 
should  have  been  presented  to  the  new  Queen  of  Scotland,  at 
her  majesty's  coming  to  Leith.  Again,  it  is  confessed  that  the 
said  christened  cat  was  the  cause  of  the  king's  majesty's  ship, 
at  his  coming  forth  of  Denmark,  having  a  contrary  wind  to  the 
rest  of  the  shi|)s  then  being  in  his  com|)any,  which  thing  was 
roost  strange  and  true,  as  the  king's  majesty  acknowledgeth." 

Supposing  that  the  miserable  old  beldame  really  did  perform 
her  Satanic  operations,  such  an  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the 
sea  was  quite  enough  to  excite  its  indignation,  though  not  in 
the  partial  manner  described. 

Agnes  Sampson  mentioned  another  frolic  that  she  and  her 
sister  witches  had  enjoyed  during  a  sea-journey  performed  in 
tia?es.  The  Evil  One,  who  condescended  to  amuse  them,  rolled 
upon  the  waves  t>eside  them,  resembling  a  huge  haystack  in 
size  and  apixjarance.  These  agreeable  old  women  went  on 
board  of  a  foreign  ship  richly  laden  with  wines  ;  where,  in- 
visible to  the  crew,  they  feasted  until  the  sfx^rt  l)ecame  tiresome, 
and  then  Satan  sunk  the  vessel,  and  all  on  board — the  weird 
sisters  of  course  excepted 

King  James  in  his  "  Dxmonology,"  says  that  "  Witches  cxm 
raise  stormes  and  tempest es  in  the  aire,  either  on  sea  or  land" 

Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  obser\*es  :  "  No  one 
endued  with  common  sense  but  will  deny  that  the  elements 
are  obedient  to  witches,  and  at  their  commandment,  or  that 
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they  may  at  their  pleasure  send  hail,  rain,  tempest,  thunder  and 
lightning,  when  she  being  but  an  old  doting  woman  casteth  a 
flint  stone  over  her  left  shoulder  toward  the  west,  or  hurleth  a 
little  sea-sand  up  into  the  element,  or  wetteth  a  broom-sprig  in 
water  and  sprinkleth  the  same  into  the  air,  or  diggeth  a  pit  in 
the  earth,  and  putting  water  therein,  stirreth  it  about  with  her 
finger ;  or  boileth  hog's  bristles,  or  layelh  sticks  across  upon  a 
bank  where  never  a  drop  of  water  is,  or  buryeth  sage  until  it  be 
rotten ;  all  which  things  are  confessed  by  witches,  and  aflirmed 
by  writers  to  be  the  means  that  witches  use  to  raise  extraordinary 
tempests  and  rain." 

Reginald  Scot  has  the  advantage  of  his  royal  master,  "  the 
British  Solomon,"  on  this  subject,  and  his  book  (published  in 
1584)  was  designed  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the 
prevalent  belief  in  witchcraft.  This  excited  the  fury  of  King 
James,  who  wrote  his  "  Dxmonology  "  against  "  the  damnable 
opinions  of  Scot,  who  is  not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft." 

A  hazy  kind  of  belief  in  the  power  of  witches  to  control  the 
winds  and  sea  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  tale  was 
imix)sed  upon  the  public  by  John  Dunton,  "a  man  of  scribbling 
celebrity  "  (as  he  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott),  which  was 
called  the  "  Apparition  Evidence."  In  this  story  many  in- 
credible matters  are  related  of  an  old  lady  named  I-.eckie,  who 
resided  at  Minehead  in  Somersetshire,  with  one  son  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  I^eckic,  who  made  herself  so  agreeable  that 
her  friends  used  to  say  to  her,  and  to  each  other,  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  such  an  excellent  gentlewoman  must  from  her 
age  be  soon  lost  to  her  friends.  To  this  Mrs.  Leckie  would 
reply :  "  Although  you  api)ear  to  like  me  now,  you  will  but 
little  care  to  see  or  speak  to  me  after  my  death,  though  I 
believe  you  may  have  that  satisfaction."  These  were  strange 
words,  but  die,  however,  she  did,  and  after  her  funeral  she  was 
repeatedly  seen  in  her  earthly  likeness,  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
night  and  by  day.  The  resemblance,  however,  was  in  feature 
only,  for  the  conduct  of  the  ghost  was  the  antipodes  to  resi)ec- 
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tabic  Mischief  and  wickedness  seemed  the  prevailing  instincts 
of  the  spectre.  It  would  api)car  at  noonday  upon  the  (juay  at 
Minehcad  and  cry,  "  A  l>oat !  a  boat,  ho !"  and  if  any 
boatmen  or  seamen  were  in  sight,  and  did  not  come,  they 
would  be  sure  to  be  cast  away,  as,  indeed,  they  would  have  been 
had  they  obeyed  the  summons.  It  was  equally  dangerous  to 
please  or  displease  her.  Her  son  had  several  ships  trading 
between  England  and  Ireland  ;  no  sooner  did  they  make  land 
and  come  in  sight  of  England,  but  this  ghost  would  appear  in 
the  same  garb  and  likeness  as  when  she  was  alive,  and  standing 
at  the  mainmast,  would  blow  with  a  whistle,  and  though  it  were 
never  so  great  a  calm,  yet  immediately  there  would  arise  a 
dreadful  storm,  that  would  break,  wreck,  and  drown  the  ship  and 
goods  ;  only  the  seamen  would  escajx:  with  their  lives,  the  evil 
51>irit  had  no  permission  to  take  them  away.  At  this  rate, 
by  her  frequent  api)aritions  and  disturbances,  she  ruined  her 
son,  and  he  that  was  once  worth  thousands  was  reduced  to 
I>cnur)'. 

So  deep,  we  are  told,  was  the  impression  made  by  this  story 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Minehcad,  that  the  mariners  belonging 
lo  the  port  often  believed  in  stormy  weather  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  horrible  old  lady,  who  tormented  even  her  own 
family. 

At  Peel,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  witch, 
with  a  Ixisin  of  water,  said  that  the  hcrring-flcct  would  never 
return.  Ever)*  ship  was  lost,  and  she  was  put  in  a  l>arrcl  with 
spikes,  and  rolled  down  the  hill.  The  place  of  this  horrible 
punishment  was  lH:fc)rc  covered  with  grass,  but  it  has  never 
grown  since. 

The  Evil  One  was  supposed  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
winds  and  waves.  "Our  sailors,"  writes  Dr.  Pcgge  in  1763, 
••  I  am  told  at  this  ver)'  day  - 1  mean  the  vulgar  sort  of  them — 
have  a  strange  opinion  of  satanic  ix)wcr  and  agency  in  stirring 
up  winds,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  so  seldom  whistle  on 
shipboard,  esteeming  it  to  be  a  mockery,  and  consctjuently  an 
enraging  of  the  devil     And  it  appears  that  even  Zoroaster  him- 
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mil  iinagiiicd  tliat  there  was  an  evil  spirit  called  Vato^  that  could 
i.4i.ili:  Dtorinii  of  wind" 

Vaiioub  practices  were  adopted  to  influence  the  winds,  and 
Mfniiit:  pioi>|)eruus  passages  to  seamen.  The  good  wives  of 
\S\\\i  liLliica,  in  former  days,  hit  u|X)n  an  ingenious  plan  of  their 
MWii  If'i  (liiii  pur|)Osc  ;  in  the  success  of  which  they,  no  doubt, 
liM|fll<illy  lielicved.  The  Kentish  perambulator,  Lambarde, 
•illiMling  to  Winchelsea,  says :  "  And  because  our  ix)rtes  men 
hiulcil  tlic  tiea,  and  lived  by  quicke  returne,  they  were  not  un- 
|fi(«viflcd  with  an  il'Iolus  also,  that  might  directe  the  winde  for 
lh(.li  duniic.  For  within  memorie,  there  were  standyng  in  Win- 
i  li»Jiif:y  three  parish  churches — St.  Lennard,  St.  Giles,  and  St 
I  hiHiiuo  \  and  in  that  of  St.  I^nnard  there  was  erected  the 
|(ii  iiiiu  u\  St.  I^ennard,  the  patrone  of  the  place,  holding  a  fane 
j<«i  .iMihuMcpter)  in  his  hand,  which  was  moovable  at  the 
pkiCiiiii:  lit  any  that  would  turne  it  to  such  i)ointc  of  the  com- 
|o(;4iif:|  %Kfk  licbt  fitted  the  return  of  the  husband,  or  other  friend, 
rvht'hi  they  expected."  This  was,  at  least,  an  innocent  method 
nl  tVMikiiiB  the  winds.  The  women  of  Roscoff,  in  Brittany, 
i(lt»-i  MMtiti,  bwccp  out  the  chajx^l  **  de  la  Sainte  Union,"  and 
Ifliuv  thu  (hitit  towards  that  side  of  the  coast,  by  which  their 
l<iM(^  Mild  hunhancU  should  come  to  them;  and  they  do  this 
l«M  th(.  |i(upiibu  ul  obtaining  a  favourable  wind  for  the  objects 
ill  \\\\W  allulioii. 

\\\\\*  WMnlil  wahcly  cxi)cct  that  the  mere  turning  of  a  stone 
=rii«  ..n|«|Mmi:il  til  have  a  sensible  effect  in  procuring  favourable 
Wyt-WA^  vi:t  Wit  lisarn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fladda  Chuan,  in 
Ilit.  U'i.;«li;Mi  UI«MuU,  had  implicit  faith  in  this  charm.  In  a 
I  \v\\x\\  \K\\  tht:  inland,  there  was  a  blue  stone,  fixed  in  the  altar 
Ml  .(  iMiihd  toiiu,  whirl)  was  always  moist.  It  was  an  ordinary 
•  H  iliihi  \\\\\\  any  litihrrmcn  who  were  detained  in  the  island  by 
•"Mihiik  ^Wiidu,  to  waiih  this  blue  stone  with  water,  ex|>ecting 
ili>  w  Ilk  \\\  tilitalii  a  favourable  wind.  So  great  was  the  regard 
y\V\  i«i  lljii  :iloMi,  that  any  oath  sworn  before  it  could  never  be 
tiinkt  w  Ahothi  I  luiKU'  i»t"  these  primitive  islanders  to  secure  aus- 
jiii  luui  \\\\\\\\  \\A\\\\W\\  in  hanging  a  he-goat  to  the  mast-head 
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A  similar  feeling  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  stones,  though 
for  another  purpose,  existed  among  the  fishermen  of  lona. 
This  took  the  shape  of  a  pillar,  and  the  sailor  who  stretched  his 
arm  along  it  three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  could  never 
err  in  steering  the  helm  of  a  vessel. 

On  the  island  of  Gigha  is  a  well  with  some  stones  in  it ;  and 
it  is  affinncd  that  if  the  stones  be  taken  out  of  it,  a  great  storm 
will  arise. 

The  Finlanders  are  said  to  have  used  a  cord,  tied  with  three 
knots,  for  raising  the  wind.  When  the  first  was  loosed,  they 
would  cxfiect  a  good  wind  ;  with  the  second,  a  stronger ;  on 
the  third  being  loosed,  such  a  storm  would  arise  that  the  sailors 
would  not  be  able  to  direct  the  ship,  or  avoid  rocks,  or  to  stand 
upon  the  decks. 

In  a  "  Histor)'  of  Kintyrc,"  by  Peter  Mcintosh  (Campbeltown, 
1870),  we  find:  "Old  John  McTaggart  was  a  trader  between 
Kintyre  and  Ireland.  Wishing  to  get  a  fair  wind  to  waft  his 
bark  across  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  applied  to  an  old  woman 
who  was  said  to  be  able  to  give  this.  He  received  from  her 
two  strings,  on  each  being  three  knots.  He  undid  the  first 
knot,  and  there  blew  a  fine  breeze.  On  oi^ening  the  second, 
the  breeze  l)ecame  a  gale.  On  ncaring  the  Irish  shore  he 
loosed  the  third,  and  such  a  hurricane  arose,  that  some  of  the 
houses  on  shore  were  destroyed.  On  coming  back  to  Kintyrc, 
he  was  careful  to  loose  only  two  knots  on  the  remaining 
string." 

llic  French  seamen,  in  former  days,  had  a  comical  notion 
that  the  spirit  of  the  storm  was  to  be  propitiated  by  Hogging 
unfortunate  middies  at  the  mainmast* 

•  TTiis  brings  to  mind  a  paragrnph  in  GaIignAni*<(  ncx^iinapef  (May, 
lSs6),  relitive  to  the  inhabitants  of  (^onstantina,  in  Africa,  who,  durin|(  a 
great  drought,  had  recourse  (o  what  they  consider  an  infaUible  means  of 
obtaining  rain — the  ceremony  of  ducking;,  with  religious  forms,  in  the 
nearest  wrater,  the  half-witted  creatures  calletl  Maralx)uts.  Fi\-e  or  six  of 
these  men  were  conveye<l  in  procession  to  the  Roumel,  and  there  plunged 
in  Micccssion  several  times  into  the  water,  mi<lst  sineing  and  shouting. 
One  of  ihcni  who  was  unwilling  to  undcigo  the  orde.Vl,  was  thrown  into 
the  water  by  force,  and  when  he  came  out,  dcclarcti,  in  a  ivtssion,  that  no 
rain  should  fall  for  a  year.     Rain  it  did,  however,  on  the  next  day. 
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St  Gregory  of  Tours  assures  us  that  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross  on  which  Clirist  was  crucified  was  thrown  into  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Empress  Helena  during  a  storm  (perhaps  on 
her  homeward  passage  from  the- East),  in  consequence  of  which 
sailors  entered  u]X)n  that  sea  as  sanctified,  with  fastings,  prayers, 
and  singing  hymns,  even  to  his  own  day. 

One  of  Baxter's  tales  is  of  "  an  old  reading  parson,  named 
Jewis,  not  fai^  from  Framlingham,  that  was  hanged ;  who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  two  imps,  and  that  one  of  them  was  always 
putting  him  on  doing  mischief;  and  he  being  near  the  sea,  as 
he  saw  a  ship  under  sail,  it  moved  him  to  send  him  to  sink  the 
ship,  and  he  consented,  and  saw  the  ship  sink  before  hinL"  The 
clergyman  was  four-score  years  old,  and  his  confession  was  ob- 
tained after  undergoing  the  ordeal  Of  swimming,  and  made  to 
walk  incessantly  for  several  days  and  nights  by  the  infamous 
Hopkins,  the  witch-finder,  and  his  gang. 

According  to  Hallywell,  who  follows  "  Marcus  the  Eremite, 
a  skilful  dsemonist,''  there  are  six  kinds  of  demons,  the  fourth  of 
which  "  are  aquatic  or  watery,  keeping  their  haunts  about  rivers, 
lakes,  and  springs,  drowning  men  often,  raising  storms  at  sea, 
and  sinking  ships." 

Cassas  mentions  a  belief  that  the  hurricanes  so  frequent  in 
the  Gulf  of  Camero  were  (Occasioned  by  sorcerers,  who,  when 
offended,  kindled  great  fires  in  their  caverns  in  the  mountains- j- 
and  that  the  earth,  enraged  with  the  pain  which  this  occasioned, 
raised  such  commotions  in  the  air  as  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  those  against  whom  the  sorcerers  were  wroth. 

MARINERS,  in  ancient  times,  considered  the  api^earance 
of  lightning  playing  amidst  the  masts,  sixirs,  and 
cordage  of  ships  as  ominous.  A  single  flame  was  of  evil 
augury,  and  took  the  name  of  "  Helena ;"  while  two  flames 
signified  a  successful  voyage,  and  were  termed  "  Castor  and 
Pollux."     Thus  Horace  alludes  : 

**  Ad  navini 
Sic  tc  diva  jx)tens  Cypri 
Sic  fratres  Helena,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumquc  regal  pater." 
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In  Lloyd's  "Stratagems  of  Jerusalem"  (1602)  we  read: 
"  Cabrias,  the  general!  of  Athens,  being  ready  to  strike  a  battell 
on  sea,  it  suddenly  lightened,  which  so  terrified  the  soldiers 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  fight,. until  Cabrias  said  that  now 
the  time  is  to  fight,  when  Jupiter  himselfe  with  his  lightening, 
doth  shewe  he  is  ready  to  go  before  us." 

Ariel,  in  the  "  Tempest,"  says : 

**  I  boarded  the  king's  ship  ;  now  on  the  hcak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  c!U)in 
I yfiEi////</ amazement ;  sometimes  I'd  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast, 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join. 

St  Elmo's  light,  which  will  be  recognised  in  this  description, 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  "  Hist  Nat,"  as  also  by  Seneca, 
and  other  subsequent  wrifers.  Douce  supposes  that  Shakspeare 
consulted  the  works  of  Stephen  BAtnian,  who,  speaking  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  says :  "  They  were  figured  like  two  lamps, 
or  cresset-lights,  one  on  the  toppe  of  a  maste,  the  other  on  the 
stcmmc  or  foreshippc." 

Falconer  alludes  to  this  phenomenon  : 

"  High  on  the  mast,  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze." 

By  the  superstition  of  later  times  these  electrical  phenomena 
have  been  converted  into  indications  of  the  guardian  presence 
of  St  Elmo,  a  patron  saint  of  tlic  sailor,  hence  called  cuapo 
sanie  by  the  Spanish  mariners.  During  the  second  voyage  of 
Columbus  in  the  West  Indies,  a  sudden  gust  of  heavy  wind 
came  on  during  the  night,  and  his  crew  considered  themselves 
in  great  peril,  until  they  beheld  several  of  these  lambent  flames 
playing  about  the  tops  of  the  masts,  and  gliding  along  the 
rigging,  which  they  hailed  as  the  assurahce  that  their  super- 
natural protector  was  near.  Fernando  Columbus  records  the 
circumstance  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived:  "On  the  same  Saturday,  in  the  night,  was  seen  St 
Elmo,  with  seven  lighted  tapers,  at  the  topmast  There  was 
much  rain  and  great  thunder.     I  mean  to  say  that  those  lights 
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were  seen,  which  mariners  affirm  to  be  the  body  of  St  Elmo, 
in  beholding  which,  they  chaunted  many  litanies  and  orisons, 
holding  it  for  certain  that  in  the  tempest  in  which  he  appears 
no  one  is  in  danger." 

A  similar  mention  is  made  of  this  nautical  superstition  in  the 
voyage  of  Magellan.  During  several  great  storms  the  presence 
of  the  saint  was  welcomed,  appearing  at  the  topmast  with  a 
lighted  candle,  and  sometimes  with  two,  upon  which  the 
sailors  shed  tears  of  joy,  received  great  consolation,  and 
saluted  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  seamen ; 
but  he  ungraciously  vanished,  disappearing  with  a  great  flash  of 
lightning,  which  nearly  blinded  the  crew. 

In  Fryer's  "  Travels "  we  read :  "  In  a  storm  of  rain  and 
hail,  with  a  high  and  bleak  wind,  appeared  the  sailors*  deities, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  same  it  may  be  gave  light  to  those 
fables,  they  boding  fair  weather  to  seamen,  though  never  seen 
but  in  storms,  looking  like  a  candle  in  a  dark  lantern,  of  which 
there  were  divers  here  and  there  above  the  sails  and  shrouds, 
being  the  ignesfatui  of  the  watery  elements ;  by  the  Portugals 
christened  Qturpos  Santos^  the  bodies  of  saints,  which  by  them 
are  esteemed  ominous.  But  I  think  I  am  not  too  positive  in 
relating  them  to  be  a  meteor-like  substance,  exhaled  in  the  day, 
and  at  night  (for  except  then  they  show  not  themselves) 
kindled  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  air,  fixing  themselves  to 
those  parts  of  the  ship  that  are  most  attractive ;  for  I  can 
witness  they  usually  spent  themselves  at  the  spindles  of  the 
topmast-heads,  or  about  the  iron  hoops  of  the  yard-arms ;  and 
if  any  went  towards  them,  they  shifted  always  to  some  part  of 
the  like  nature." 

In  John  Coad's  "  Memorandum,"  it  is  stated  that  "  God  was 
pleased  to  give  us  a  sign  of  the  storm  approaching  by  a 
corposant  on  the  top  of  the  mainmast" 

In  Cornwall  the  phantom  lights,  called  Jack  Harry,  are  so 
named  because  he  was  the  first  man  who  was  fooled  by  them. 
They  are  generally  observed  before  a  gale,  and  the  ship  seen  is 
just  like  the  ship  which  is  sure  to  be  ^^Tecked.     On  this  subject 
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Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  "  Romances  and  Drolls  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land," relates  another  version,  which  he  received  from  an  old 
|mIoC  :  "  Some  five  years  ago,  on  a  Sunday  night,  the  wind 
being  strong,  our  crew  heard  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  offing, 
after  we  came  out  of  chai)el.  We  manned  our  big  boat,  the 
i^ri— she  was  nearly  new  then — and  away  we  went,  under 
rlose-reefed  foresail  and  little  mizen,  the  sea  going  over  us  at  a 
sweet  rate.  The  vessel  stood  just  off  the  head,  the  wind  blow- 
ing W.N.W.  We  had  gone  off  four  or  five  miles,  and  we 
thought  we  were  up  alongside,  when  lo !  she  slip|)cd  to 
windward  a  league  or  more.  Well,  off  we  went  after  her,  and 
a  good  beating  match  we  had  too ;  but  the  Ark  was  a  safe 
oraA,  and  we  neared  and  nearcd  till,  as  wc  thought,  we  got  up 
close  Away  she  whizzed  in  a  minute,  in  along  to  Godrev)*, 
just  over  the  course  we  sailed ;  so  we  gave  it  up  for  "  Jack 
Harr)'*$  light,"  and  with  wet  jackets  .md  disap]X)inted  hoj)es, 
wc  bore  up  for  the  harbour,  prepared  to  hear  of  squalls,  which 
came  heavier  than  ever  next  day.  Scores  of  pilots  have  seen 
and  been  led  a,  nice  chase  af^cr  them.  They  arc  just  the  same 
as  the  Ffying  J^Uhman^  seen  off  the  Cai)e  of  (lood  Hoixr." 

"In  the  month  of  June,  1808,"  says  an  observer,  **|)assing 
from  the  bland  of  Ivica  to  that  of  Majorca,  on  board  a  Spanish 
Malacca  ship,  manned  by  atx)ut  thirty  Russians,  Genoese, 
Valencians,  and  Catalonians  ;  a  fine  southerly  gale,  by  seven  in 
the  e\'ening,  brought  us  within  six  or  seven  leagues  of  the 
anchorage  in  Palma  Bay.  About  this  time,  the  sea-breeze 
(ailing  us  astern,  was  shortly  succeeded  by  light  and  baffling 
breezes  off  the  land  No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun  withdrawn 
his  golden  beams  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  than  a  thick  and  im|)cnctral)le  cloud, 
gathering  on  the  summit  of  Ntount  dalatzo,  spread  gradual 
darkness  on  the  hills  below,  and  extended  at  length  a  premature 
obscurity  along  the  very  surface  of  the  shore.  Al)out  nine  the 
ship  became  becalmed.  The  darkness  was  intense,  and 
rendered  more  sensible  by  the  fire  that  gleamed  uiwn  the 
horizon  to  the  south,  and  aggravated  by  the  deei>^toned  thunder 
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which  rolled  at  intervals  on  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  the 
quick  rn[)idity  of  that  forked  lightning,  whose  eccentric  course 
and  dire  effects  set  all  description  at  defiance.  By  half-pasi 
nine  the  hands  were  sent  aloft  to  furl  topgallant-sails  and  reef 
the  topsails,  in  preparation  for  the  threatening  storm.  AMien 
retiring  to  rest,  a  sudden  cry  of  *  St.  Elmo  *  and  *  St  Anne  * 
was  heard  from  those  aloft,  and  fore  and  aft  the  deck.  An 
interpreter  called  lustily  down  the  hatchway  that  St.  Elmo  was 
on  board,  and  desired  me  to  come  up.  A  few  ste|)s  were 
sufficient,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  the  topsail-yards  deserted, 
the  sails  loose,  and  beating  in  the  inconstant  wind ;  the  awe- 
struck mariners,  bare-headed,  on  their  knees,  with  hands 
uplifted,  in  voice  and  attitude  of  prayer  to  St  Elmo  and  St 
Anne.  The  lightning  continued  with  undiminished  intensit)' 
for  ten  minutes,  when  it  disapi)cared,  and  the  seamen,  sure  of 
their  preservation,  finished  the  work  they  had  left  undone." 

The  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Count  de  Forbin,"  describing 
a  storm  at  sea,  remarks  :  "  We  saw  about  different  parts  of  the 
ship  upwards  of  thirty  St.  Elmo's  fires,  and  among  the  rest, 
there  was  one  u|>on  the  top  of  the  vane  of  the  mainmast  more 
than  a  foot  in  height.  I  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  take  it 
down.  When  he  was  on  the  top,  he  heard  the  fire,  and  stated 
that  its  noise  resembled  that  of  fired  wet  gun^xiwder.  I  ordered 
him  to  lower  the  vane  and  come  down,  but  scarcely  had  he 
taken  the  vane  from  its  place,  when  the  fire  fixed  itself  on  the 
top  of  the  mast,  from  which  it  was  im|)ossible  to  remove  it" 

Sailors  sui)erstitiously  believed  that  so  long  as  this  light 
shone  on  the  mast-head,  the  vessel  was  under  the  friendly 
guidance  of  this  aerial  demigod  ;  but  if  it  descended,  a  gale  of 
wind  or  some  other  disaster  would  hapi)en,  the  severity  of 
which  they  considered  indicated  by  the  depth  of  its  descent 
The  hissing  noise  descril)ed  by  the  soldier,  as  above  narrated, 
can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Aubrey  tells  us  that  when  any  Christian  is  drowned  in  the 
River  Dee,  there  will  api^^ar  over  the  place  where  the  corpse  is 
a  light,  by  which  means  the  body  is  found 
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Sachcvcrell,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man/*  relates  that 
"Captain  leather,  chief  magistrate  of  Belfast  in  the  year  1690, 
who  had  l)cen  previously  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Man, 
assured  him  that  when  he  landed  after  shipwreck,  several 
people  told  him  that  he  had  lost  thirteen  men,  for  they  had 
seen  so  many  lights  move  towards  the  churchyard,  which  was 
exactly  the  number  of  the  drowned." 

lA/'ATER'SPOUTS  at  sea  were  regarded  by  the  ancients 
^^  with  great  terror.  The  Circcks  applied  the  term  Presfcr 
to  them,  signifying  a  "  fiery  fluid,"  from  their  apixiarance  being 
generally  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning  and  a  sulphur- 
ous smell,  showing  the  activity  of  the  electrical  principle  in  the 
air.     Lucretius  says : 

**  Hence,  with  much  case  the  meteor  we  m.iy  trace, 
Tenned  from  its  essence,  Presler,  by  the  Greeks.'* 

The  mariners  of  former  days  were  accustomed  to  discharge 
artillcr)'  at  these  moving  columns  to  accelerate  their  fall,  fearful 
of  their  ships  being  crossed  by  them  and  sunk  or  damaged. 
This  |>racticc  is  alluded  to  by  Falconer,  in  the  oj>ening  of  the 
second  canto  of  the  "  Shipwreck ;"  but  the  principal  danger 
arises  from  the  wind  blowing  in  sudden  gusts  in  their  vicinity, 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  suflficicnt  to  capsize  small 
vessels  carr)'ing  much  sail. 

Camoens,  in  his  "  Lusiad"  (l>ook  v.),  describing  a  water-s|X)ut 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  water  which 
he  had  seen  drawn  up  sa/t  from  the  ocean  should,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  M\  fresh  from  the  rioud  whirh  nltrnt  ted  it  : 

"  Hut  say,  ye  s-igcs,  who  can  \vcit;h  Ihe  caiiie, 
Ami  trace  the  secret  springs  of  nature's  laws ; 
Say,  why  the  wave,  ox  hitUr  brine  ere  while, 
ShowUl  to  Ihe  bosom  of  the  deep  recoil, 
kobbM  of  its  snlt  ;  an«l  from  Ihc  riouil  dislil 
S%%ecl  as  ihc  wntcrs  of  the  liinpiil  rill." 

A  sui)crstitious  practice  was  considered  cflicacious  in  dis- 
sipating water-s|X)uts  at  SCO.  Thtfvenot,  in  his  **  Travels  into  the 
I^\*ant"  (1687),  mentions  that  "one  of  the  ship's  coin|viny 
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kneels  down  by  the  mainmast,  and,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
knife  with  a  black  handle  (without  which  seamen  never  go  on 
board  for  that  reason),  he  reads  the  Gospel  of  St  John ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  pronounce  those  holy  words,  *  Et  verbum 
caro  factum  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis,'  the  mariner  turns  to- 
wards the  water-spout,  and  with  his  knife  cuts  the  air  athwart 
that  siK)ut,  as  if  he  would  cut  it ;  and  they  say  that  it  then  is 
really  cut,  and  lets  all  the  water  it  holds  fall  with  a  great  noise." 
If  the  water-spout  hapi^ened  to  be  in  an  obstinate  mood,  and 
took  no  notice  of  these  antics,  two  sailors  would  draw  their 
swords  and  strike  each  other  in  true  gladiatorial  style,  taking 
care  between  each  blow  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.* 

During  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  the  mariners  were  terrified 
at  the  water-si)outs ;  and  despairing  of  all  human  means  to 
avert  them,  rei)eated  ixissages  from  St  John  the  Evangelist; 
and  when  the  s[)outs  [)assed  close  to  the  ships  without  injuring 
them,  the  trembling  crew  attributed  their  escape  to  the  mira- 
culous efficacy  of  their  (luotations  from  the  Scriptures. 

THE  Sea- Dogs  that  kept  guard  at  Scylla  and  Chary bdis 
had  their  countori>art  at  Baruch,  where,  as  Th^v^not 
relates,  **  there  is  a  river  called  the  *  Dog's  River,'  beyond 
doubt ;  iKHause  there  is  a  ring  cut  into  the  rock,  to  which  is 
listened  a  dog,  cut  in  the  s;ime  rock,  and  which  would  bark 

*  In  INirclmt  (1646),  we  tuul  how  whirlwinds,  called  dragons,  were  dts* 
)^i«e\l  hy  the  l^entini*  of  new  ^\\oi\U  cro$swa)-s.  **  Often  they  see  come 
afar  oA'  i^reat  whirlwnuls,  which  the  nmrineis  call  dragons  ;  if  thb  passeth 
over  their  Uii|^  ii  l»niiseth  them  and  overwhelmcth  them  in  the  wavos. 
When  the  mnitneni  see  them  o\^nei  ihey  take  new  swords,  and  beat  one 
Against  the  v^her  in  a  cro«s  uikui  the  )vow,  or  toward  the  coast  from 
wnenoe  the  itoimc\Hne«,  ami  hv>id  that  this  himlers  it  from  coming  over 
their  shi|\  and  tuineth  it  a^ide/* 

It  is  cuiiiHM  to  notice  that  the  Kus&un  i^nsant  (acconiing  to  Mr. 
KaUt\xi\)  n^eneially  attributes  high  wiikU  to  the  wild  dances  in  wluch  the 
de^il  indulge^  when  celebratii>^  his  maiiia^  with  a  witch ;  but  sometimes 
he  thinks  a  wi«Ar\l  is  Wing  whirle\l  aUnit  ni  the  **  dust-S|>outs  **  which  maj 
1<  »een  in  vummer»  in  the  o|<n  )4Ains.  Aiul  s^\  if  a  sharp  knile  be  thrown 
with  gvKHl  aim  at  ivne  K>f  them»  it  will  full  to  the  ground  sireaming  with 
14\xxK  Theie  is  a  little  Ku$sian  st\.>rY  \.^f  a  i>eAsant  who  ftong  his  hatoieC  at 
vMie  ixf  these  iev\^lving  cWumn^  in  which  it  stuck  **  just  as  it  were  in  a 
tiee,**  ai>sl  by  which  it  was  caiiievl  i4f  into  s|\Aoe. 
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by  enchantments,  when  any  fleet  came,  and  he  could  be  heard 
four  leagues  off." 

Purchas,  in  his  "Pilgrimage,"  alluding  to  the  Moluccas, 
says,  "  there  is  a  rieur  stored  with  fishe,  and  yet  so  hote  that 
it  flareth  ofT  the  skinne  of  any  creature  that  entreth  it"  John 
of  Brompton  gives  two  legends  to  account  for  the  stormy  cha- 
racter of  the  Bay  of  Satalia,  according  to  one  of  which  the  head 
of  an  enormous  snake  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  when  it  was 
turned,  with  the  face  upwards,  the  change  of  ])osition  caused  a 
terrrible  tempest** 

Similar  legends  are  found  in  the  Scandinavian  mytholog)'. 
That  singular  old  bard,  Thomas  Haywood,  in  his  "  Hierarchic 
of  the  Blessed  Angels,**  alluding  to  an  earthquake  which  took 
place  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
sa)*s: 

"  Shi}is  riding  then  in  Alexandria*!  l>ay,  • 
Are  lott  on  tops  of  houses,  and  there  stay, 
With  as  much  swiAness  handie<l  from  the  seas 
As  baUs  at  tennis  plnyed,  and  with  like  ease.'* 

Olaus  Magnus,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Goths,"  states  that 
round  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  are  many  caverns  of  un- 
fathomable depth,  whence  issue  loud,  terrifying,  unaccountable 
noises  from  monsters  that  belong  to  the  waters,  of  the  most 
horrible  descrij)tion. 

Scandinavian  mythology  recognised  in  Odin  a  skilful  navi- 
gator, and  a  j>rotector  of  heroes.  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder, 
assisted  sailors  against  Kau,  a  wicked  spirit,  who,  with  his  nine 
daughters,  sought  to  overwhelm  them  in  the  sea.  As  late  as 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Norwegian  mariners,  and  even  those 
of  Shetland,  when  at  sea,  did  not  dare  to  name  the  objects 
used  in  their  fishing  for  fear  of  exciting  the  attention  or  the 
covetousness  of  evil  spirits. 

The  Frozen  Ocean  was  regarded  by  the  Scandinavians  with 
great  terror,  as  the  region  of  enchantments  and  gloom.  It  was 
called  by  them  Dumslaf^  or  Dumb  Sea,  and  TroUebotin^  or  the 
Enchanted  Gulf 
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THE  Fata  Morgana^  aerial  castles,  fairy  isles,  or  green  bles 
of  the  ocean,  are  superstitions  familiar  to  most  readers, 
and  may  be  classed  in  the  same  category  of  seamen's  delusions 
as  the  "Spectre  Ship."  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  her  sweet  and  touch- 
ing poesy,  has  alluded  to  these  deceptions  of  the  eye  and 
fancy : 

'*  Where  arc  they,  those  green  fairy  islands  reposing 
In  sunlight  and  1>eauty  on  ocean's  calm  breast  ? 
What  spirit,  the  things  that  are  hidden  disclosing. 
Shall  ix>int  the  bright  way  to  their  dwellings  of  rest  ? 

'*  Oh,  lovely  they  rose  on  the  dreams  of  past  ages, 

The  mighty  have  sought  them,  undaunted  in  faith. 
But  the  land  hath  I>een  sad  for  her  warriors  and  sages. 
For  the  guide  to  these  realms  of  the  blessed — is  Death  ! 

**  Where  are  they,  the  high-minded  children  of  glory, 

Who  steerM  for  those  distant  green  sjx>ts  on  the  wave? 
To  the  winds  of  the  ocean  they  left  their  wild  story. 
In  the  field  of  their  country  they  found  not  ^  grave. 

••  Perchance  they  repose  where  the  summer-breeze  gathers, 
Krom  the  flow'rs  of  each  vale,  immortality's  breath; 
lUit  their  ste|)s  shall  l>e  ne'er  on  the  hills  of  their  fathers. 
For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blesseil — is  Death  !** 

The  green  isles  of  the  ocean,  however,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  alKxle  of  the  souls  of  virtuous  Druids,  who  could  not  enter 
the  C'hrislian  heaven,  but  were  [KTmitted  to  enjoy  this  paradise 
of  their  own.  dafran,  a  distinguis^hed  British  chieftain  of  the 
firth  centuiy,  went  on  a  voyage  with  his  family  to  discover 
those  islands,  but  they  ncvoi  returned 

Mr.  W.  K.  Kelly  remarks  that  the  Northern  nations  believed 
their  dead  crossed  the  water  in  Uuls  and  shij^s ;  and  so  for 
were  they  fn>m  exiKHrting  the  |Mss.ige  to  l)e  always  effected  owr 
a  bridge,  that  in  Scandinavia  Uniies  were  burned  in  ships. 
This  was  manifestlv  done  with  the  intention  tliat  the  dead 
NhouKl  have  means  at  hand  to  carry  them  over  whatever  water 
they  might  ovMue  to  on  tl\eir  jiniinoy.  The  Nonie  story  of  the 
death  of  lUldr  tells  how  the  .l\ii  raisovl  his  funeral  pile  on 
Uurvl  the  shii\  laid  his  IkhIv  u|vn  i:.  and  committed  the 
bla-'ing  >x^sscl  tv^  the  N\a\cs,  The  cvn|>eie  of  the  deined  hero, 
SciKU  was  pbcc\l  in  a  ship  N\hiih  was  watted  away  by  the  sea. 
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no  one  knows  whither.  Sigmundr  carried  the  body  of  lii.s 
beloved  son,  Sinfiotli,  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a  man  with  a 
small  boat  offered  it  a  passage.  Sigmundr  laid  the  body  in  the 
boot,  which  had  then  its  full  lading;  the  unknown  boatman 
|Mished  off  from  the  shore,  and  floated  away  with  the  coq)sc. 
Frotho*s  law  s])ccified  how  many  bodies  of  warriors,  from  one 
to  ten,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  should  be  burned 
in  one  ship.  A  Swedish  popular  legend  tells  of  a  golden  ship 
lying  underground  in  Runemad,  on  board  of  which  Odin 
conveyed  the  slain  in  Drdvalla  to  Valhalla.  *'  Did  the  belief 
lirevaily"  says  Grimm,  "  that  the  body  alxandoncd  to  the  sacred 
sea  and  to  the  winds  would  arrive  by  itself  at  the  land  of  death 
to  which  no  human  hand  could  guide  it  ?*' 

Procopius  relates  a  legend  of  the  Island  of  Brittin,  the 
substance  of  which  is  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Count 
Robert  of  Paris.'*  "  I  have  read,"  says  Agelastes,  "  in  that 
brilliant  mirror  which  reflects  the  times  of  our  fathers,  the 
%'oluiiiesof  the  learned  Procopius,  that  beyond  Gaul,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  it,  but  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lies  a  ghastly 
region,  on  which  clouds  and  temj>ests  for  ever  rest,  and  whii  h 
is  known  to  its  continental  neighbours  as  the  abode  to  whi(  h 
deported  spirits  are  sent  aflcr  this  life.  On  one  side  of  the 
strait  dwell  a  few  fishermen,  men  ]X)ssessed  of  a  strange 
character,  and  enjoying  singular  i^rivilegcs  in  consideration  of 
ihcir  being  the  living  ferrymen,  who,  j)erforming  the  oflfioc  of 
the  heathen  Charon,  carry  the  spirits  of  the  deiKirtcd  to  tl^e 
island,  which  is  their  residence  after  death.  They  are,  in 
rotation,  summoned  to  perform  the  duty  by  which  they  seem  to 
hold  possession  to  reside  on  tliis  strange  coast."  Brittia,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  lay  not  further  than  two  hundred  stadia  from 
the  coast  Ix'twcen  Britannia  and  Thalc  (the  Scandinavian 
IKminsuLi),  opiK)site  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  inhabited 
l»y  the  Augili,  the  Frissones,  and  the  Brittoncs.  By  Britannia 
Ik'  means  the  western  |)ortion  of  Gaul,  one  end  of  whit  h  is  now- 
failed  Brctagnc,  but  which  cxteiulod  in  the  sixth  century  over 
what  was  aftenvards  Normandy  and  I'risian   Mandcrs  to  the 
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mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine.  His  Brittia  is  generally 
believed  to  be  Great  Britain,  but  this  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  controversy.  In  Germany,  it  was  of  old  an  established 
l^elief,  that  Britain  was  the  island  of  souls,  and  such,  to  this 
day,  it  is  still  held  under  its  new  name  of  England 

Among  the  many  half-pagan  legends  that  were  connected 
with  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  of  the  islands  of  life  and  death.  In  a  certain  lake  in 
Munster,  it  is  said  there  were  two  islands ;  into  the  first,  death 
could  never  enter,  but  age  and  sickness,  and  th^  weariness  of 
life,  and  the  paroxysms  of  fearful  suffering  were  all  known  there, 
and  they  did  their  work  till  the  inhabitants,  tired  of  their  immor- 
tality, learned  to  look  upon  the  opposite  island  as  upon  a  haven 
of  rei)ose ;  they  launched  their  barks  upon  the  gloomy  waters  ; 
they  touched  its  shore,  and  they  were  at  rest. 

nPHE  Phantom  Ship  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
-■'  story-writers,  and  a  belief  in  the  appearance  of  this 
supernatural  phenomenon  prevailed  among  seamen  of  various 
countries  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Dutch  claim  the 
origin  of  the  superstition,  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  had  no 
firmer  votaries  in  favour  of  its  existence  than  English  sailors. 
There  were  few  shii)s  that  "  doubled  the  Cape,"  but  had  among 
the  crews  some  who  had  seen  this  marvel.  Sir  AValter  Scott 
alludes  to  it  as  a  harbinger  of  woe. 

'*  Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  vouth 
BelievM  in  every  legend's  truth  ; 
Learn'd  when  beneath  the  tropic  gale 
Full  swell'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 


Or,  of  that  Phantom  Ship  whose  fonn 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  tl  rough  the  stonu, 
NYhen  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lowerM  is  cv'ry  topsail  yard, 
And  canvas  wove  in  earthly  looms. 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes  ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky, 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoistctl  high. 
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Full  spread  and  crowded  erery  tail, 
The  demon-frigate  braves  the  gale, 
And  well  the  cIoom*d  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe  !" 

The  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  runs,  that  she  is  supposed 
to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  distinguished  from  earthly  vessels  by  bearing  a  press  of  sail, 
when  all  others  arc  unable,  from  stress  of  weather,  to  show  an 
inch  of  canvas,  'ilie  cause  of  her  wandering  is  not  at  all 
certain,  but  the  general  account  is,  that  she  was  originally  a 
vessel  loaded  with  great  wealth,  on  l)o.ird  of  which  some  horrid 
act  of  murder  and  piracy  had  been  committed ;  that  the  plague 
broke  out  among  the  wicked  crew  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime,  and  that  they  sailed  in  vain  from  jwrt  to  port,  offering, 
as  the  price  of  shelter,  the  whole  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth ;  that 
they  were  excluded  from  every  harbour,  for  fear  of  the  contagion 
which  was  devouring  them  ;  and  that,  as  a  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  the  ap]xirition  of  the  ship  still  continues  to  haunt  those 
seas  in  which  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  considered  by 
the  mariners  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  omens. 

The  I'lianlom  Ship  was  an  object  of  firm  belief  to  the 
Norman  fishermen.  If  the  prayers  offered  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory  of  those  who  had  been  shipwrecked  had  not  been 
eflScacious,  the  result  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows  :  a  tempest 
would  arise,  and  a  ship  Ix!  seen  at  sea,  struggling  with  the  winds 
and  waves.  Suddenly  the  vessel  would  l)e  driven  with  light- 
ning ra])idity  towards  the  jxjrt,  and  on  entering,  the  horrified 
spectators  on  the  quay  would  recognise  in  the  ship  those  who 
had  been  rejwrted  lost  at  sea  years  before.  Assistance  would 
be  given  to  bring  the  ship  into  a  safe  jilace  ;  rojKrs  were  thrown 
on  board,  which  were  caught  by  the  crew,  and  the  vessel  was 
attached  to  the  (juay.  The  news  would  spread,  and  the  widows, 
and  children,  and  friends  of  the  seamen  who  were  snpjx)sed  to 
have  been  drowned,  would  rush  to  the  siK)t.  The  cries  of 
recognition  would  arise,  "There  is  my  father,  my  brother,  or 
my  lover."  No  answer,  however,  would  l)e  heard  from  the 
▼tvel ;  not  one  cry  from  the  crew,  although  the  figures  might 
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be  seen;  not  a  lip  moved,  nor  was  any  sign  of  recognition 
heard.  At  length  the  bells  would  sound  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
a  fog  would  steal  over  the  sea,  and  on  clearing  off  after  a  few 
moments,  the  vessel  had  disappeared  Amidst  the  sobs-  and 
the  heart-rending  bitterness  of  the  spectators  of  the  Phantom 
Ship,  the  warning  voice  of  a  priest  would  be  heard,  "  Pay  your 
debts  ;  pray  for  the  lost  souls  in  purgatory !" 

There  is  a  legend  of  a  Herr  von  Falkenbeg,  who  is  con- 
demned to  beat  about  the  ocean  until  the  day  of  judgment,  on 
board  a  ship  without  a  helm,  or  steersman,  pbying  at  dice  for 
his  soul  with  the  devil  Seamen  traversing  the  German  Ocean 
often,  it  is  said,  met  with  the  infernal  vessel  It  was  probably 
no  uncommon  occurrence  in  early  times  for  seafarers  to  fall  in 
with  ships  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  waves,  with  corpses  on 
board,  ;ind  out  of  such  encounters  may  have  grown  this  leg^d 
of  Falkenbeg,  that  of  the  Ffying  Dutchman^  and  others  of  the 
same  kind 

Mr.  Hunt  rebtes  the  following  Cornish  tradition  of  the 
"  Spectre  Ship :" 

"  Ye;irs  long  ago,  one  night  a  gig*s  crew  was  called  to  go  off 
to  a  *  hobble  *  to  the  westward  of  St  Ive*s  Head  No  sooner 
was  one  boat  launched,  than  several  others  imt  off  from  the 
shore,  and  a  stiff  chase  was  maintained,  each  one  being  eager 
to  get  to  the  shii>,  as  she  had  the  api)earance  of  a  foreign  trader. 
The  hull  was  clearly  visible ;  she  was  a  schooner-rigged  \'essel, 
with  a  light  over  her  Iwws. 

**Away  they  pulled,  and  the  txxit  which  had  been  first 
launched  still  kept  ahead  by  dint  of  mechanical  power  and 
skill  All  the  men  had  thrown  off  their  jackets  to  row  with 
more  frecilom.  At  length  the  helmsman  cried  out:  *  Stand 
ready  to  Uxird  her*  The  s;\ilor  rowing  the  bow  oar  slipped  it 
out  of  the  nnvlork,  and  stixnl  on  the  forethought,  taking  his 
jacket  on  his  arm,  ready  to  ^p^i^g  aboard  The  wsscl  came  so 
i  lose  to  the  Uut,  that  thoy  i  ouKl  see  the  men,  and  the  bow-oar 
man  nuide  a  grasp  at  the  bulwarks.  His  hand  found  nothing 
solid,  and  he  fell,  U'ing  caught  by  one  of  his  mates^  back  into 
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the  boat,  instead  of  into  the  water.  Then  ship  and  lights  dis- 
appeared The  next  morning  the  Neptune  of  Ix>ndon,  Captain 
Richard  Grant,  was  wrecked  at  Gwithian,  and  all  perished. 
The  cai>tain's  body  was  picked  up  after  a  few  da)'s,  and  that  of 
his  son  also.     They  were  both  buried  in  Gwithian  churchyard." 

IN  Coleridge's  splendid  "  Rime,"  the  ancient  mariner  beholds 
a  sign  in  the  element  afar  off,  prefiguring  the  death  of  him- 
self and  his  comrades.  It  is  a  "sjKrrtre  ship,"  in  which  Death 
and  lafe-in-dealh  dire  for  the  crew,  and  she  wins  the  mariner: 

**  Her  li|>s  were  rcil,  lier  Wks  were  free, 

I  f  cr  locks  were  yellow  as  gohl  ; 
1 1 er  skin  was  white  as  leprosy, 
The  night-mare  Life-in-<leath  was  she. 

Who  thicks  man's  Moo<l  with  cold." 

After  the  death  of  the  crew,  their  lK>dies  are  animated  by  "  a 
troop  of  spirits  blest,"  who  leave  them  every  morning,  not 
mibly,  but  in  music  : 

"For  when  it  dawnM — they  droppeil  their  arms, 
ArMi  clustcrM  round  the  mast  ; 
.Sweet  smmds  rose  slowly  through  their  months, 
And  from  their  Inxlies  |>ass*d. 

**  Around,  aroumi,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darte<l  to  the  sun  ; 
Slov^ly  the  srnin<ls  came  Iwck  again, 
Now  mixe<l,  now  one  l>y  one. 

**  Sometimes  adropping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing, 
5»omclimcs  all  little  birds  ihit  arc, 
flow  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargon ing  ! 

**  Ami  now  *lwas  like  all  in<^tnmients, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 
Ami  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 

That  makes  the  heavens  Ik*  mute." 

One  of  the  niost  lK?autifiil  conceptions  of  a  saintly  ai>|>arition 
at  sea,  w  given  by  Dante.  The  translation,  by  the  late  Ixigh 
Hunt,  is  worthy  the  original.  Dante  and  his  gtiide  Virgil  have 
jitst  left  the  infiTnnl  region^  and  arc  lingering  on  a  solit.ir)-  sea- 
slKNe  in  purgator)- : 
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**  That  solitary  shore  we  still  kept  on, 

Like  men,  who  musing  on  their  journey,  stay 

At  rest  in  body,  yet  in  heart  are  gone ; 
When  lo  !  at  the  early  dawn  of  day. 

Red  Mars  looks  deei)cning  through  the  foggy  heat, 

Down  in  the  west,  far  o'er  the  watery  way  ; 
So  did  mine  eyes  behold  (so  may  they  yet) 

A  light  which  came  so  swiftly  o'er  the  sea. 

That  never  wing  with  such  a  fervour  beat. 
I  did  but  turn  to  ask  what  it  might  lie 

Of  my  sage  leader,  when  its  orb  had  got 

More  large  meanwhile,  and  came  more  gloriously  ; 
And  by  degrees  I  saw  I  knew  not  what 

Of  white  about ;  and  beneath  the  white 

Another.     My  great  master  uttercil  not 
One  word  till  those  first  issuing  candours  bright 

Fanned  into  wings  ;  but  soon  as  he  had  found 

Who  was  the  mighty  voyager  now  in  sight. 
He  cried  aloud,  "  Down,  down,  upon  the  ground, 

//  is  GaVs  Angeir 

A PPARITI0N5\  have  been  always  a  fruitful  source  of 
-^^  terror  to  seamen.  In  the  **  New  Catalogue  of  Vulgar 
Errors  "  (1767),  we  read  :  "  I  look  uix)n  our  sailors  to  care  as 
little  what  becomes  of  themselves,  as  any  set  of  people  under 
the  sun ;  yet  no  persons  are  so  much  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
an  apparition.  Their  sea-songs  are  full  of  them ;  they  firmly 
believe  their  existence,  and  honest  Jack  Tar  shall  be  more 
frightened  at  the  glimmering  of  the  moon  uix)n  the  tackling  of 
the  ship,  than  he  would  be  if  a  Frenchman  were  to  place  a 
blunderbuss  at  his  head." 

About  half-a-dozen  sailors  on  board  a  man-of-war,  took  it  in 
their  heads  that  there  was  a  ghost  in  the  ship ;  and  being  asked 
by  the  captain  what  reason  they  had  to  apprehend  such  a  thing, 
they  said  they  were  sure  of  it,  because  they  smelt  him.  The 
captain  laughed  at  them,  and  called  them  a  parcel  of  lubbers. 
One  night  they  came  again  to  the  captain,  and  said  tliat  the 
ghost  was  behind  the  beer-barrels.  The  captain,  enraged  at  their 
folly,  ordered  the  boatswain's  mate  to  give  them  a  dozen  lashes, 
which  entirely  cleared  the  ship  of  the  ghost  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  However,  when  the  barrels  were  removed  some 
time  after,  a  dead  rat  was  found  which  had  given  rise  to  the  story. 
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Brand  mentions  th«it  the  cook  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  New- 
caslle-upon  Tyne,  died  on  a  homeward  passage.  The  man  had 
one  of  his  legs  shorter  than  the  other,  which  gave  him  a  pecu- 
liarity of  gait  when  he  walked  A  few  nights  after  the  body 
had  been  committed  to  the  deep,  the  ca])tain  was  alarmed  by 
the  mate  assuring  him  that  the  man  was  walking  before  the 
ship,  and  all  the  crew  came  on  deck  to  see  him.  On  coming 
forward,  the  ra])tain  certainly  saw  something  that  seemed  to 
move  an  the  cook  was  accustomed  to  walk,  and  he  ordered  the 
ship  to  be  steered  towards  the  object.  The  crew  were  in  a 
panic  It  was  found,  however,  on  a  near  approach,  that  the 
ridiculous  cause  of  all  this  terror  was  j)art  of  a  maintop,  the 
remains  of  some  wreck,  floating  before  them. 

A  ghost  story,  with  a  more  tragical  result,  is  related  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Demonology  and  Witchcraft."  A  sailor 
had  in  his  youth  become  mate  in  a  slave  vessel  from  Liverpool, 
of  which  town  he  was  a  native.  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  a 
man  of  variable  tcm^ier,  sometimes  kind  and  courteous  to  his 
men,  Init  subject  to  fits  of  humour,  dislike,  and  jKission,  during 
which  he  was  very  violent,  tyrannical,  and  cruel.  He  took  a 
partiailar  dislike  to  one  seaman  on  Ixwrd,  an  elderly  man, 
called  Bill  Jones,  or  some  such  name.  He  seldom  s|x>ke  to  the 
jierson  without  threats  and  abuse,  which  the  old  man,  with  the 
license  which  sailors  take  in  nicrrhanl  vessels,  was  vcr)'  aj)t  to 
return.  On  one  occasion,  Hill  Jones  api^arcd  slow  in  getting 
on  the  yard.  The  captain,  according  to  custom,  abused  the 
seaman  as  a  lubberly  rascal,  who  got  fat  by  leaving  other  i)eoj)le 
to  do  his  duly.  The  man  made  a  saucy  answer,  almost 
amounting  to  mutiny,  on  which,  in  a  towering  ]xission,  the  ca]v 
tain  ran  down  to  his  cabin,  and  returned  with  a  blunderbuss 
loaded  with  slugs,  with  which  he  took  dclilxrralc  aim  at  the 
Mipposed  mutineer,  fired,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  The 
man  was  canicd  down  from  the  yard,  and  stretched  on  the 
deck,  evidently  dying.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  captain,  and 
said:  "Sir,  you  have  done  for  x\\q^  hut  T  will  nn^a- Um^  youy 
The  captain,  in  return,  swore  at  him  for  a  fat  lubber,  and  said 
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he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the  slave-kettle,  where  they 
made  food  for  the  negroes,  and  see  how  much  fat  he  had  got. 
The  man  died,  and  his  body  was  actually  thrown  into  the  slave- 
kettle,  and  the  sailor  who  related  this  story  observed,  with  a 
naivetk  which  confirmed  the  extent  of  his  own  belief  in  the 
truth  of  what  he  told,  "  there  was  not  much  fat  about  him  after 
all." 

The  captain  told  the  crew  they  must  keep  absolute  silence 
on  the  subject  of  what  had  passed  ;  and  as  the  mate  was  not 
willing  to  give  an  explicit  and  absolute  promise,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  below.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  captain 
came  to  the  mate,  and  demanded  if  he  had  an  intention  to 
deliver  him  up  for.  trial  when  the  vessel  reached  home.  The 
mate,  who  was  tired  of  close  confinement  in  that  sultry  climate, 
si>okc  his  commander  fair,  and  obtained  his  liberty.  \Vlien 
he  mingled  among  the  crew  once  more,  he  found  them  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  not  unnatural  in  their  position,  that  the 
ghost  of  the  dead  man  appeared  amongst  them  when  they  had 
a  spell  of  duty,  especially  if  a  sail  was  to  be  handled,  on  which 
occasion  the  spectre  was  sure  to  be  out  upon  the  yard  before 
any  of  the  crew.  The  narrator  had  seen  the  api)arition  fre- 
quently ;  he  believed  the  captain  saw  it  also,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  it  for  some  time,  and  the  crew,  terrified  at  the  violent 
temper  of  the  man,  dared  not  call  his  attention  to  it  Thus 
thoy  held  on  their  course  homeward,  with  great  fear  and 
anxiety. 

Al  length,  the  captain  invited  the  mate,  who  was  now  in  a 
sort  of  favour,  to  go  down  to  the  cabin  and  take  a  glass  of  grog 
with  him.  In  this  interview  he  assumed  a  very  grave  and 
anxious  asjHiCt,  **  I  need  not  tell  you,  Jack,"  he  said,  "  what 
sort  of  hands  we  have  got  on  board  with  us ;  he  told  me  he 
would  never  leave  me,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  You  only  sec 
him  now  and  then,  but  he  is  always  at  my  side,  and  never  out 
of  sight.  \i  this  very  moment  I  see  him.  I  am  determined 
to  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  have  resolved  to  leave  you." 

The  male  replied  that  his  leaving  the  vessel  while  out  of 
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sight  of  any  land  was  impossible.  He  suggested  that  if  the 
captain  apprehended  any  danger  or  txid  consequences  from 
what  had  happened,  he  should  nm  for  the  west  of  Ireland,  or 
France,  and  there  go  ashore,  and  leave  him,  the  mate,  to  carry 
the  \'essel  to  Liverix)o1.  The  captain  only  shook  his  head 
gloomily,  and  reiterated  his  determination  to  leave  the  shijx 
At  thb  moment  the  mate  was  called  to  the  deck  for  some 
puqxMe  or  other ;  and  the  instant  he  got  up  the  companion- 
ladder,  he  heard  a  splash,  and,  looking  over  the  ship*s  side,  he 
saw  that  the  captain  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea  from  the 
quarter-gallery,  and  was  swimming  astern  at  the  rate  of  six 
knots  an  hour.  When  just  about  to  sink,  he  seemed  to  make 
a  last  exertion — sprang  half  out  of  the  water,  and  clasped  his 
hands  towards  the  mate,  exclaiming,  **  Bill  is  with  me  now  !** 
and  then  sank,  to  be  seen  no  more. 

This  story  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  naturally  su|)er- 
stitious  minds  of  the  seamen  would  readily  conjure  up  an 
apparition  following  a  deed  so  truly  horrible,  in  which  the 
lierpetrator  would  share,  and  madness  or  remorse  would  lead  to 
the  final  catastrophe. 

In  BUukunxxTs  Magazine  for  1840,  there  is  a  letter  which 
contains  the  following  statement :  "  The  Hawk  being  on  her 
|ia!Ragc  from  the  Oii)e  of  (>ood  Wo\\c  towards  the  island  of 
Java,  and  myself  having  the  charge  of  the  middle-watch,  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning  1  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
which  ol>Iiged  me  to  send  for  the  oflTiccr  next  in  turn.  I  then 
went  down  on  the  gun-deck,  and  sent  my  l)oy  for  a  light.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  sat  down  on  a  c  best  in  the  stccrngc,  under  the 
after-grating,  when  I  felt  a  gentle  sijucczc  by  a  vcr)'  cold  hand. 
I  started  and  saw  a  figure  in  white.  Stepping  l)ark,  I  said, 
*God*s  my  life  ! — who  is  that  ?'  It  stood  and  gazed  at  me  a 
short  time,  st<K)i)cd  its  bead  to  get  a  more  |>crfct  t  view,  sighed 
aloud,  reflated  the  exclainati<Mi,  *  Oh  !'  three  times,  and  in- 
stantly \*anished.  The  night  was  fine,  though  the  moon 
alTorded  through  the  gratings  but  a  weak  light,  so  that  little  of 
feature  could  l)e  seen,  only  a  figure  rather  tall  than  otherwise, 
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and  white-clad.  My  boy  returning  now  with  a  light,  I  sent 
him  to  the  cabins  of  all  the  officers,  when  he  brought  me  word 
that  not  one  of  them  had  been  stirring.  Coming  afterwards  to 
St.  Helena,  homeward-bound,  hearing  of  my  sister's  death,  and 
finding  the  time  so  nearly  coinciding,  it  added  much  to  my  pain- 
ful concern ;  and  I  have  only  to  thank  God  that,  when  I  saw 
what  I  verily  believe  to  have  been  her  apparition  (my  sister 
Ann),  I  did  not  then  know  the  melancholy  occasion  of  it' " 
As  in  all  similar  cases,  we  see  the  effect  of  superstitious  feelings 
acting,  no  doubt,  on  a  nervous  temiKrament 

In  Sandys's  "  Ovid"  we  find  a  curious  story  of  the  iK)wcr  of 
sui>erstition,  with,  unfortunately,  barbarous  results :  **  I  have 
heard  of  seafaring  men,  and  some  of  Bristol,  how  a  quarter- 
master in  a  Bristol  shi^),  then  trading  in  the  Streights,  going 
down  into  "the  hold,  saw  a  sort  of  women,  his  knowne  neigh- 
hours,  making  merr>'  together,  and  taking  their  cui>s  liberally; 
who,  having  espied  him,  and  threatening  that  he  should  repent 
ihoir  discovery,  vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight,  who  thereupon 
wuM  lame  for  ever  after.  The  ship  having  made  her  voyage, 
nowc  homowariMH)und,  and  neere  her  harbour,  stuck  fast  in 
tho  (loc|H^  soa,  iK'fore  a  fresh  gaile,  to  their  no  small  amaze- 
ment ;  nor  for  all  they  could  doe,  together  with  the  heipe  that 
I  anu*  fu»h\  the  sluure,  could  they  get  her  loose,  until  one  (as 
('vniolhoi\  tho  Trojan  ship)  shoved  her  off  with  his  shoulder 
(prihiq»«  i>no  i»f  those  whom  they  vulgarly  call  Wisemen,  who 
(loo  ^\\\\\\  a  luil  way  aiul  undoo  the  enchantments  of  others). 
At  Ihi'ii  aiiivall,  tho  quarter  master  accused  these  women,  who 
Wi'io  aiiiU^nod  and  a^nvioted  by  their  owne  confession,  for 
\\\\\\\\  lUoaiul  twenty  wore  ouvuiod" 

*•  liiul  Hyu^n."  s,\ys  Mwrc  in  his  "Life'of  the  poet,  "used 
uiMUiiiini'»i  to  \nonti\^u  a  strange  stor)-  which  the  conunander  of 
(ho  |i«hkol,  Taptiun  Kidd«  related  to  him  on  the  |iassage. 
I'hU  iiliu  01  h\i\W\\  that»  U^ng  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth, 
hi)  sw»h  aw»\konod  bv  tho  pressure  of  something  hea\7  on  his 
\\\\\\\^^  ♦*ud»  \\ww  W\\\^  a  faint  light  in  the  room,  could  see,  as 
hi^  »h»iunhl»  duiinotly  tho  fi^iure  of  his  bKHher,  who  was  at  that 
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dme  in  the  same  service,  in  the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his 
uniform,  and  stretched  across  the  bed.  Concluding  it  to  be 
an  illusion  of  his  senses,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  made  an  effort  to 
slee[x  But  still  the  same  pressure  continued;  «ind  still,  as  often 
n«  he  \-cnturcd  to  take  another  look,  he  saw  the  figure  lying 
across  him  in  the  same  i)osition.  To  add  to  the  wonder,  on 
putting  his  hand  forth  to  touch  this  form,  he  found  the  uniform 
in  which  it  appeared  to  be  dressed,  dripping  wet  On  the 
cntnmce  of  one  of  his  brother  ofhcers,  to  whom  he  called  out 
in  alarm,  the  apparition  vanished ;  but  in  a  few  months  aAer- 
wards,  he  received  the  startling  intelligence  that  on  that  night 
his  brother  had  been  drowned  in  the  Indian  seas.  Of  the 
supernatural  character  of  this  api>caranre.  Captain  Kidd  him- 
self did  not  apixjar  to  have  the  slightest  doubt" 

CARRYIl^G  dead  bodies  in  ships  has  always  been  a  sore 
point  with  sailors,  who  regard  the  omen  derived  from 
thence  as  disastrous.  In  the  travels  of  Boullaye  le  Gouz 
(published  in  1657),  he  says:  "I  had  among  my  baggage  the 
hand  of  a  syren,  or  fisherwoman,  which  I  threw,  on  the  sly, 
into  the  sea,  because  the  captain,  seeing  that  we  could  not 
make  way,  asked  me  if  I  had  not  got  some  mummy  or  other 
in  my  bags  which  hindered  our  progress,  in  which  case  we 
must  return  to  Egypt  to  carry  it  back  again.  Most  of  the 
Pr(nren9als  have  the  opinion  that  vessels  which  transjxjrt  the 
mommies  from  Eg)'pt  have  great  diffu  ulty  in  arriving  safe  at 
port ;  so  that  I  feared,  lest  coming  to  search  among  my  goo<ls, 
they  might  take  the  hand  of  this  fish  for  a  mummy^s  hand  and 
insult  me  on  account  of  it'* 

"  Fuller,  in  his  "  Holy  Warrc,"  says  of  St  Louis:  "His  body 
was  carried  into  France,  there  to  be  buried,  and  was  most 
miserably  tossed  ;  it  being  observed  that  the  sea  cannot  digest 
the  crudity  of  a  de.id  corpse,  lx*ing  a  due  debt  to  be  interred 
where  it  dieth,  and  a  ship  cannot  abide  to  be  made  a  bier  0/,^' 

In  a  "  HeljK!  to  Mcmor)'  and  Discourse''  (1639),  the  cpiestion 
is  asked,  "Whether  doth  a  dead  l>ody  in  a  shijipe  aiuse  the 
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shippc  to  sail  slower,  and,  if  it  doe,  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
reason  thereof?*'  The  answer  is,  "  The  shippe  is  as  insensible 
of  the  living  as  the  dead ;  and  as  the  living  make  it  goe  the 
faster,  so  the  dead  make  it  not  goe  the  slower ;  for  the  dead 
arc  no  Khcmoras,  to  alter  the  course  of  her  passsage,  though 
some  there  be  that  thinke  so,  and  that  by  a  kind  of  mournful 
Hymi^athy." 

A  coffin,  made  of  the  mainmast  of  the  French  ship  I! Orient^ 
wan  sent  to  Nelson  by  a  brother  sailor,  to  remind  him  that, 
amidst  all  the  glor)'  that  attended  him,  he  was  but  mortal 
NcUon  received  the  present  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  had  the 
i  ottiu  placed  in  his  own  cabin  in  the  Vangu<ird ;  but  at  length, 
in  compliance  with  the  superstitious  feelings  of  hi^  crew,  he 
ordered  the  monitor  of  mortality  to  be  sent  below. 

OOMK  of  my  readers  may  ha\*e  heard  of  the  "Aiy  of  ike 
^  /^^iz-M/,"  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where,  in  the  dead 
hoiu'  i»f  ni^ht,  the  boatmen  are  summoned  by  some  unseen 
jH^wcr  to  Kumch  their  boats  and  ferr)*  o\*er  to  a  sacred  island 
the  souls  of  men  who  haN-o  been  drowned  in  the  surging  waters. 
The  fishcnucn  tell  that  on  the  occasion  of  those  midnight 
fivi|;hts  the  Kut  is  sv>  crv^wvk\l  with  invisible  passengers  as  to 
Nink  \)uitc  low  in  the  watcr«  and  the  wails  and  cries  of  the  ship- 
\vu^  kc\l  aiv  heaixl  as  the  melancholy  \\>vage  progresses.  On 
their  avu\al  at  the  island  ol  Scin.  invisible  beings  are  said  to 
nun^lMTV  the  invi*iWc  |\\Nsci\^*rs»  and  the  wondering  awe-slmck 
\  iv>iH  then  ivtuin  to  a>^ait  the  next  suivnutural  summons,  to 
iHMt  \*\vi  the  |ih\vits  to  the  stvvtcvl  i:sle»  which  was  of  old  the 
\h»el  ha\mt  ot  lUo  \huule>ixcs  in  Uiutanv. 

A  xu\uU(  xtvuy  ix  t\>lvl  at  i'autvKx  on  the  some  coast ;  small 
jukirts  )4Mnt\M\\  \vncs  u  i>  IvUcxwl  ilart  out  fron\  under  the 
wwtW  vhlls  luamusl  l\\  phantvvu  n^uivss  h^fTyin^  over  the 
IumnIwinhw  vuuU  iho  x^muN  \xhx\N\^  twhv^  he  coj^ulJed  in  the 
i\0V|ihK^M  h\HHl »  nvH  vM w  ot  the  » wtivv^  ;vMHila5 v«  — :>o  stnxig  b 
the  vUnMnI  \^i  tho  wvno     xxill  ^v\w  ^hc  >jv^  after  ni^.tuil 
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those  parts  of  the  shore  where  there  have  been  wrecks.  The 
souls  of  the  drowned  sailors  appear  to  haunt  those  spots,  and 
the  '  calling  of  the  dead '  has  frequently  been  heard.  I  have 
been  told  that  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  before 
the  coming  of  storms,  or  at  certain  seasons,  but  always  at  night, 
these  callings  are  common.  Many  a  fisherman  has  declared 
that  he  has  heard  the  voices  of  dead  sailors  *  hailing  their  own 
names.' 

"A  fisherman  or  a  i)iIot  was  walking  one  night  on  the  sands 
of  Porth-Towan,  when  all  was  still  save  the  monotonous  fall  of 
the  light  waves  upon  the  sand  He  distinctly  heard  a  voire 
from  the  sea,  exclaiming :  *  I1ie  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man.' 
This  was  repeated  three  times,  when  a  black  figure,  like  that  of 
a  man,  rushed  impetuously  down  the  steep  incline  over  the 
sands,  and  was  lost  in  the  sen.  In  different  forms  the  story  is 
told  all  around  the  Cornish  coast." 

A  belief  prevails  among  the  fishermen  on  the  Norfolk  coast, 
that  when  any  person  is  drowned,  a  voice  is  heard  from  the 
water,  ominous  of  a  s(iuall 

Lord  Teignmouth,  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Many  Years," 
alluding  to  Ullesvang,  in  Norway  (1830),  remarks:  "A  very 
natural  belief  that  the  voice  of  a  ]Krson  drowned  is  heard 
wailing  amidst  the  storm,  is,  apparently,  the  only  acknowledged 
remnant  of  ancient  sui)erstition  still  lingering  along  the  shores 
of  the  fiords." 

In  China,  a  reluctance  to  rescue  jx^rsons  from  drowning  arises 
from  a  superstitious  dread.  It  is  l)clicvcd  that  the  spirit  of  a 
person  who  has  been  drowned  continues  to  flit  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  until  it  has  caused,  by  drowning,  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creature.  A  jxrrson,  therefore,  who  attempts  to  rescue 
another  from  drowning  is  supiK)sed  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
uneasy  spirit,  which  is  desirous,  even  at  the  cxi)cnsc  of  a  nian^s 
life,  to  escape  from  its  unceasing  wandering. 

This  suixrrstitirnis  dread  of  saving  a  drowning  man  used  also 
to  prevail  in  Shetland,  and  other  islands  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland     It  was  owing  to  the  Ixrlief  that  the  i>crson  saved 
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would,  sooner  or  later,  do  an  injury  to  the  man  who  saved  hhn. 
A  similar  belief  existed  not  very  long  ago  in  the  south-western- 
most part  of  England.  Many  readers  will  remember  the  scene 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Pirate,"  in  which  Bryce,  the  pedlar, 
warns  the  hero  not  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  an  inanimate  form, 
which  the  waves  had  washed  ashore  on  the  mainland  of  Shet- 
land. "  Are  you  mad,"  exclaimed  the  i)edlar,  "  you  that  have 
lived  sae  lang  in  Zetland,  to  risk  the  saving  of  a  drowning  man  ? 
Wot  ye  not  if  ye  bring  him  to  life  again,  he  will  do  you  some 
capital  injury?** 

Mr.  Barry,  in  his  "Ivan  at  Home"  (1872),  gives  a  curious 
instance  of  the  Russian  apathy  and  superstition  in  the  case  of 
drowning  men.  A  drunken  man  deliberately  walked  into  the 
water,  and  disapi^eared.  A  number  of  spectators  stood  by,  but 
no  one  attempted  a  rescue,  but  gazed  on  the  scene  with  the 
utmost  indifference.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  held,  and  the 
clothes  of  the  dead  man  were  examined,  but  on  looking  at  his 
neck,  no  cross  was  seen.  This  settled  the  question,  and  the 
verdict  among  the  villagers  was  "  found  drowned,  because  he 
had  no  cross  on  his  neck.** 

Aubrey,  in  his  "Miscellanies,**  alludes  to  the  dream  of 
Simonides,  who  saw  a  certain  body  thrown  dead  upon  the  shore, 
and  though  a  stranger,  he  caused  him  to  be  buried.  About 
that  time  he  was  thinking  of  going  on  board  a  ship,  but  dreamed 
that  he  had  warning  given  him  by  the  man  whom  he  had  had 
interred,  not  to  go ;  that  if  he  did,  the  ship  would  infallibly  be 
cast  away.  Upon  this  Simonides  stayed  back,  and  every  |)erson 
on  board  the  ship  was  afterwards  drowned.* 

*  In  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  liyron,  and  the  crew  of  11  .M.  sliip 
Wager^  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  occurs  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
wide  prevalency  of  those  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  word  supersti- 
tion. *'The  reader  will  remember  the  sliameful  rioting,  mutiny,  and  reck- 
lessness which  disgraced  the  crew  of  the  IVager^  nor  will  he  forget  the 
approach  to  cannibalism  and  murder  on  one  occasion.  These  men  had 
just  returned  from  a  tempestuous  navigation,  in  which  their  hopes  of  csca|x: 
had  been  crushed ;  and  now  what  thoughts  disturbed  their  rest — what 
serious  consultations  were  they  which  engaged  the  attention  of  these  sea- 
beaten  men  ?    Long  before  Cheap's  Bay  had  been  left,  the  body  of  a  man 
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In  the  "Gentleman*s  Magazine"  (February  8,  1767)  is  a 
curious  notice  of  the  mode  of  discovering  the  dead  body  of  a 
drowned  person :  "  An  inquisition  was  taken  at  Newbury, 
Berks,  on  the  body  of  a  child  nearly  two  years  old,  who  fell 
into  the  river  Kennet,  and  was  drowned.  The  body  was  dis- 
co%'cred  by  a  very  singular  exix:nmcnt  After  diligent  search 
had  been  made  in  the  river  for  the  child,  to  no  purpose,  a  two- 
penny loaf,  with  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  put  into  it,  was  set 
floating  from  the  place  where. the  child,  it  w;ts  supjwsed,  had 
fallen  in,  which  steered  its  course  down  the  river  upwards  of 
half  a  mile,  before  a  great  number  of  s|)ectators,  when  the  body 
happening  to  lay  on  the  contrar)'  side  of  the  river,  the  loaf 
suddenly  tacked  about,  and  swnm  across  the  river,  and  gradually 
sunk  near  the  child,  when  both  the  child  and  the  loaf  were 
brought  u|>,  with  grabbers  ready  for  that  pur]K»sc." 

Sir  James  Alexander,  in  his  "Account  of  Canada"  (1849), 
says:  "The  Indians  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  a  drowned 
body,  its  place  may  be  discovered  by  floating  a  chip  of  cedar- 
wood,  which  will  stop  and  turn  round  over  the  exact  sjwt ;  an 
instance;  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
I^vcry,  of  Kingston  Mill,  whose  boat  overset,  and  the  i^rson 
was  drowned  near  Cedar  Island ;  nor  could  the  body  be  dis- 
covered until  this  experiment  w.is  resorted  to." 

Wliat  may  l)e  thought  a  su|)erstition  in  such  instances  may 
be,  |ierhai>s,  referable  to  simple  cause?;.  As  there  are  in  all 
running  streams,  deep  jkwIs  formed  by  eddies,  in  which 
drowned    Ixxlies  would  l)c  likely  to  Ix:  caught  and  retained. 


had  lieen  found  on  a  hill  named  "  Muunt  Misery-.*'  He  was  supposetl  to 
htve  b^»  murdercfl  by  some  of  the  first  gang  who  left  the  island.  The 
^9if  k»d n€V€r  hcen  huried,  and  to  such  a  neglect  did  the  men  now  ascril>c 
tbt  tlonM  which  liad  lately  afllicted  them  ;  nor  wouM  they  rest  until  the 
vnmiiit  of  their  comrade  were  plncetl  1>encn(h  the  earth,  when  each  e\i< 
«lcatly  lelt  xu  if  some  drcndful  s|K'ti  had  Itccn  rcmovc<l  from  lii^  spirit.  Few 
wtMMl  expect  to  fiml  many  }M>inl^  of  rescnd>lancc  l>ctwccn  the  ( Grecian 
■ttrincisof  ll»e  heroic  ages  who  navigntc«l  the  galley-s,  dcscril)c<I  by  Homer, 
to  Troy,  ami  the  sailors  of  (Jeorge  H.  ;  yet  here,  in  these  Knglish  seamen, 
WIS  Uie  tame  feeling  regarding  the  uuburieii  titaU  which  pre\'aile<l  in 
aacieni  times." 
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any  light  substance  thrown  into  the  current  would  consequently 
be  drawn  to  that  jxut  of  the  surface  over  the  centre  of  the 
eddy-hole. 

PRAED*S  striking  poem  of  the  "  Red  Fisherman  "  is  weU 
known  to  most  readers ;  but  the  piscatorial  feats  of  that 
individual  cannot  be  com^xircd  to  the  achievements  of ''  Old 
Nform/'  to  whom  the  New  2U^landcrs  attribute  the  origin  of  their 
country.  The  legend  is  very  absurd ,  it  seems  that  Morm,  the 
fisherman,  being  at  one  time  in  want  of  fish-hooks,  quietly  killed 
his  two  sons,  and  took  their  jawbones  for  hooks.  As  a  requital 
to  them  for  the  loss  of  their  lives,  he  made  the  right  eye  of  his 
son  the  morning  star,  and  the  right  eye  of  the  youngest  the 
o-ening  star.  One  day  he  was  sitting  on  a  rock,  fishing  with 
one  of  the  jawbones,  when  he  hooked  something  extracmlinarily 
heavy — whales  wcrx:  nothing  to  himu  However,  this  resisted  all 
his  endca>\>urs  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  other 
means  to  raise  the  mon>ter.  He  caught  a  dove,  and  tying  the 
line  to  its  leg,  he  filled  it  with  his  si^rit,  and  commanded  it  to 
lly  upwards.  It  did  so,  and  without  the  least  difficulty  New 
Zealand  can\o  to  light !  Old  Monn  naturally  looked  on  this 
|v\xr^v  with  wonder ;  and  thinking  the  land  looked  very 
j^^tiy*  he  stcpjxxl  *\>hv*ix\  where  he  saw  men  and  fire.  The 
(irst  thii\^  he  did  was  to  l^m  his  tingers  and  in  order  to  cool 
ihom  he  jumjHxl  into  the  sea.  when  the  $ul|4iur  which  arose 
IKMU  him  was  s\^  jifwu,  that  tlie  Sul;^hur  Island  was  fonned. 
Artcr  thiN  uutuns  \^ci\t  v>n  s«Kv^h!\.  un::I  the  New  Zealandeis 
ly^an  to  j^ivw  r\*ua\  tv>iy,  and  :k>  ocTended  :he  s^n  that  his 
uv\Je>ty  ivtu*i\l  to  shi!\e.  S^^  vvd  Mv^.r.  §vx  up  one  day  veiy 
\*4iN\  ai\d  \  ha*i\l  tlv  su5^, ,  U:;  i;  was  :v<  unul  afber  three  days' 
hunnt^  Sc  n>.u>a^\l  to  cauh  hiuv  A  ^vxxi  deil  of  parleyii^ 
thou  t\\>k  \>Sa\V .  ai  la34»  tNc  >u:\  oo^\s^cr.^i\i  ;o  shine,  but  for 
K^is  a  \Uv  \Ni^K\  vVxl  MvMtw  tv^  ^.v^^-knI)  5>.i>  e^il.  iauxMdtatdy 
^>u^V  ^h\^  uK\\»v  and  tNsl  r,  ^>  a  *.\vv  u*  :^c  >:ir-.  so  that  when 

Wh  m))v\xu;nv\\  xNivxaii  ii^  Nv>n  /cvjui::5d .  ycajJiers  are  ad- 
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dressed  to  Tangeroa  for  fish ;  to  Tawhirima — ten,  for  favourable 
winds.  When  the  wh.iles  spout  and  fish  leap  out  of  the  water, 
they  are  said  to  be  doing  their  feats  in  honour  of  the  god 
Tangeroa.  The  first  fish  caught  in  the  season  was  held  /a/i/,  or 
sacred ;  fishing  expeditions  and  fishing-grounds  were  controlled 
by  the  priests. 

A  Waikato  story  relates  that  a  whale  was  stranded,  contain- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  deified  man,  TutunuL  The  animal  was 
consequently  sacred.  A  man  named  Kae  ate  a  portion  of  this 
whale,  which  sacrilegious  act  was  equivalent  to  eating  the  body 
of  TutunuL  In  revenge,  the  descendants  of  Tutunui  killed  and 
ate  Kae.  Kae  s  friends  in  return  ate  one  of  Tutunui*s  descend- 
ants, and  thus  commenced  cannibalism,  and  a  cause  was  given 
for  its  continuance 

There  is  a  fable  in  New  Zealand,  which  teaches  us  the  best 
jKirt  of  the  eel  and  the  cod-fish,  "  ^Vhich  is  your  best  part  ?** 
said  the  cod-fish  to  the  eel.  "  I  am  good,"  replied  the  eel, 
**  from  my  tail  to  my  middle  ;  but  what  is  your  good  part  ?'*  The 
rod-fish  answered,  "  My  tail  and  my  fins,"  Then  the  cod-fish 
asked  the  eel  what  was  his  fattest  part,  and  he  replied  by  look- 
ing at  his  Uiil  and  referring  a  similar  (juestion  to  the  cod,  who 
by  o|x^ning  his  e>'es  signified  that  his  head  was  the  fattest  part 
of  his  body. 

The  different  families  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  derived, 
according  to  the  mythology  of  the  New  Zealanders,  from  some 
of  those  primitive  denizens  of  the  earth,  who  are  fabled  to  have 
possessed  superhuman  qualities.  Thus  the  eel  and  the  conger- 
ccl  are  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  one  of  those  ancient 
worthies  named  Maru-te-wharcaitu.  The  lizard  and  the  shark 
arc  said  to  have  been  brothers.  The  sea  was  their  native 
element ;  but  wishing  to  separate  after  a  quarrel,  the  former, 
who  was  the  elder,  went  to  live  on  the  land,  while  the  latter 
remainecl  in  the  sea.  The  lizard  at  ]>arting  thus  cursed  his 
brother  :  "  Remain  in  the  open  sea,  to  l)e  served  up  on  a  dish 
of  cooked  frxxl  for  man  to  eat."     "As  for  you,"  replied  the 
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shark,  "  go  ashore,  and  be  smoked  out  of  your  hole  with  burn- 
ing fern  leaves." 

These  parting  words  of  the  lizard  and  shark  are  now  pre- 
served as  proverbs.  The  former  alludes  to  the  custom  of  serving 
up  a  piece  of  dried  shark  on  the  top  of  a  dish  of  potatoes  for  a 
relish.  The  latter,  to  the  mode  of  catching  a  lizard,  by  lighting 
a  fire  at  the  entrance  of  his  hole. 

A  charm  for  a  toothache  is : 

*'  An  eel,  a  spiny  back, 
True  indeed,  indeed  :  true  in  sooth,  in  sooth ; 
You  must  eat  the  head 
Of  said  spiny  back." 


D  ELLS  had  a  superstitious  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
-^-^  seamen.  In  former  times,  the  bell  which  rang  the  people 
of  St.  Mouan's,  in  Scotland,  to  public  worship,  hung  upon  a 
tree  in  the  churchyard,  and  was  removed  every  year  during  the 
herring  season,  because  the  fishermen  believed  that  the  fish 
were  scared  away  from  the  coast  by  the  noise. 

The  bell  of  the  church  of  Ifvekofte,  in  Sweden,  on  that 
edifice  being  on  fire,  sank  deep  into  a  morass,  where  for  many 
months  it  sounded  at  night,  disturbing  the  villagers.  It  was 
evident  that  the  bell  was  possessed  by  a  demon,  so  two  fisher- 
men, armed  with  boathooks,  set  forth  to  the  rescue.  Scarcely 
had  they  begun  operations,  than  the  bell  began  to  expostulate. 
"  Ting,  ting,  ting,"  it  went  "  Bother  the  bell !"  cried  one  of 
the  fishermen.  "  We  shall  have  it,  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  holy 
Virgin  and  St  Olaf,"  answered  the  other.  The  bell,  silenced 
by  these  sacred  names,  gave,  it  is  said,  one  last  expiring  note^ 
sank  deeper  into  the  morass,  and  has  held  its  clapper  ever 
since. 

Southey's  admirable  ballad  of  the  "  Inchcape  Bell "  is  founded 
upon  a  strange  legend.  The  abbots  of  Aberbrothock  (Arbroath) 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  bell  upon  a  rock,  as  a  warning  to  marinersi 
that  obstruction  having  been  considered  for  ages  the  chief  diffi- 
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culty  in  the  navigation  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.    The  bell  was  so 
fastened  as  to  be  rung  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves. 

"  No  ttir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be  ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion. 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

*'  Without  either  strn  or  sound  of  their  shock, 
The  waves  flow'cTo^'er  the  Inchcape  Rock  ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

"  The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock 
Had  placed  the  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floatcfl  and  swung. 
And  ever  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

"  When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surge*s  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock. 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock. 

"  The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 
All  things  were  joyful  on  that  dav, 
The  sea*birds  scream*d  as  they  whirrd  around. 
And  there  was  joyaunce  in  their  sound. 

"  The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen, 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  ^een  ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk*d  his  deck. 
And  he  fixM  his  eyes  on  the  darker  speck. 

*'  He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring. 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing  ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

"  His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcnpe  float, 
Quoth  he,  '  My  men,  put  out  the  boat. 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  Abl>ot  of  Aberbrothock.* 

"  The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go  ; 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  lx>at. 
And  cut  the  bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

"  Down  sunk  (he  bell  with  a  gurgling  sound. 
The  Imbbles  rose  and  burst  around  ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  '  1'he  next  who  comes  to  the  rock 
Won't  bless  the  Ablwt  of  Al)crbrothock.' 

"Sir  Ralph  the  Ro\cr  sailc<I  away, 
He  scour'd  the  sens  for  many  a  dny 


And  now  crown  rich  wiih  plundercfl  store, 
He  steers  nis  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 
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"  So  thick  a  haze  o'crspread  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high  ; 
And  the  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day, 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

**  On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand, 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land  ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  '  It  will  be  lighter  soon. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon.* 

*'  *  Can*st  hear,'  said  one,  *  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  methinks  Mre  should  be  near  the  shore  ;' 
'  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell  !* 

**  They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong. 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen  they  drift  along. 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, 
*  O  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  r 

**  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair. 
He  cursed  himself  in  his  despair ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  everv  side. 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

*'  But  even  in  his  dying  fear. 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear, 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell." 

Pembrokeshire  has  also  a  legend  of  **  St  Coven's  belL"  On 
the  south-east  coast  is  situated  a  little  chapel,  called  after  this 
s;\int,  who  is  supposed  to  ha\'e  built  it,  and  to  have  lived  in  a 
cell  excavated  in  the  rock  at  its  east  end,  but  little  larger  than 
to  admit  the  body  of  the  holy  nun.  The  chapel,  though  small, 
quite  closes  the  i>ass  between  the  rock-strewn  cove  and  the 
high  lands  aUn-o,  from  which  it  is  approached  by  a  long  and 
steep  flight  of  stone  ste|is  ;  in  its  o))en  belfry  hung  a  beautifully 
fonued  sihxr  U'll  Between  it  and  the  sea,  and  near  hi^ 
xviUer  mark,  is  a  well  ol*  pure  water*  often  sought  by  sailors,  who 
wore  always  ixHxn>xd  and  attended  to  by  the  good  saint 

Many  ixnturics  agv\  «tt  the  close  of  a  calm  summer's  evening, 
a  U^at  cntcrcvl  the  c\nx\  ui);ed  by  a  cxx?w  with  piratical  intent, 
xvhw  it^i\uUc>s  %iUko  of  the  s^UKtity  of  the  spot,  and  of  the 
lKv\|vitaUtY  of  Its  iuhAlMt;\iusv  determined  to  ixxssess  themsehres 
of  the  Ivll  rhcY  »uv\w\kxl  in  detaching  it  from  the  chapel, 
an\l  vvtuxYiixg  it  to  their  IwM,  but  they  had  no  sooner  left  the 
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shore  than  a  violent  storm  suddenly  raged,  the  boat  was 
wrecked,  and  the  pirates  found  a  watery  grave ;  at  the  same 
moment,  by  some  mysterious  agency,  the  silver  bell  was  borne 
away,  and  entombed  in  a  large  and  massive  stone  in  the  brink 
of  the  well  And  still,  when  the  stone  is  struck,  the  silver  tones 
of  the  bell  are  heard  softly  lamenting  its  long  imprisonment, 
and  sweetly  bemoaning  the  hope  of  freedom  long  deferred. 

Manitobah  Lake,  which  lies  north-west  of  Fort  Garr}',  and 
has  given  a  title  to  the  province  formed  out  of  the  Red  River 
region,  derives  its  name  from  a  small  island,  from  which,  in  the 
stillness  of  night,  issues  a  mysterious  sound.  On  no  account 
will  the  Ojibiways  approach  or  land  upon  this  island,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  home  of  the  Manitobah,  "the  speaking  god." 
The  cause  of  this  curious  sound  is  the  beating  of  the  waves  on 
the  shingle,  or  large  pebbles  lining  the  shores.  Along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  there  is  a  long  low  cliff  of  fine- 
grained compact  limestone,  which  under  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer  clinks  like  steel.  The  waves,  beating  on  the  shore  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  cause  the  fallen  fragments  to  rub  against 
each  other,  and  to  give  out  a  sound  resembling  the  chimes  of 
distant  church  bells.  This  phenomenon  occurs  when  the  gales 
blow  from  the  north,  and  then,  as  the  winds  subside,  low, 
wailing  sounds,  like  whispering  voices,  are  heard  in  the  air. 
Travellers  assert  that  the  effect  is  very  impressive,  and  they 
have  been  awakened  at  night  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  listening  to  church  bells. 

•*  Bell-string  Acre,"  at  Burgh-in-the-Marsh,  Lincolnshire, 
takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  sea-captain  giving  it 
to  purchase  a  bell-rope  of  silk  cord  for  the  tenor  bell,  the  sound 
of  which,  in  a  dark  night,  saved  him  from  shipwreck. 

"To  this  day,'*  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "the  lower  of  Forrabury 
Church  (Cornwall)  remains  without  bells.  In  days  long  ago 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Forrabur)- — which  does  not 
cover  a  square  mile,  but  which  now  includes  the  chief  part  of 
the  town  of  Boscastle  and  its  harbour — resolved  lo  have  a  peal 
of  bells  which  should  rival  those  of  the  neighbouring  church  of 
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Tintagel,  which  are  said  to  have  rung  merrily  at  the  maxriage, 
and  tolled  solemnly  at  the  death,  of  King  Arthur. 

The  bells  were  cast ;  the  bells  were  blessed ;  and  the  bells 
were  shipped  for  Forrabury.  Few  voyages  were  more  fiivour- 
able ;  and  the  ship  glided  with  a  fair  wind  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Cornwall,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  carry  her  safely  into 
the  harbour  of  Bottreaux. 

The  vesper  bells  rang  out  at  Tintagel,  and  the  pilot,  when  he 
heard  the  blessed  sound,  devoutly  crossed  himself,  and  bending 
his  knee,  thanked  God  for  the  safe  and  quick  voyage  which 
they  had  made.  The  captain  bughcd  at  the  sui)erslition,  as  he 
called  it,  and  swore  they  had  only  to  thank  themselves  for  the 
speedy  voyage,  and  that,  with  his  arm  at  the  helm,  and  Us 
judgment  to  guide  them,  they  should  soon  have  a  happy 
landing.  The  pilot  checked  the  profane  speech;  but  the 
wicked  captain — and  he  swore  more  impiously  than  ever  that 
all  was  due  to  himself  and  his  men — laughed  to  scorn  the 
pilot's  prayer.     **  May  God  forgi\'e  you,"  was  the  pilot's  lei^y. 

On  this  popular  Cornish  legend,  the  late  Reverend  Mr. 
Hawker  wrote  some  fine  stanxas,  entitled,  **The  Silent  Tower 
of  Bottreaux,"  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  some  leadeis 

**  Tint«(sel  Ixlls  ring  o*er  the  tiJe, 
llic  boy  leAns  on  the  vessel's  side,  ; 

lie  he*n  that  so^iml,  and  dreams  of  home 
Soi>the  the  wiKl  iMphin  of  the  foam. 

*  Come  to  thy  Ood  in  time^' 
Thus  saith  their  pealing  chime ; 

*  Y\mth»  nunhood,  oM  a^e  past, 
Ci^ne  to  thy  liod  at  lasL* 


•« 


Uut  why  are  IW^ttrtaux's  echoes  siill  ? 

Her  tower  stanvls  proMvllY  on  the  hill. 

Yet  the  Strang  ch^ni^h  tWit  home  hath  foood, 

llie  Umb  lie«  sleepinc  on  the  ground. 

*  Come  to  thy  God  in  time;* 
Should  be  her  answering  chime  ; 

*  CvHiK  to  thy  iUxl  at  last/ 
ShvHiKI  echo  on  the  Mast. 

**  The  >hip  i\>de  d\^wn  with  vw^ses  free^ 
The  vlau^hter  i^  a  distant  *ea. 
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Her  sheet  was  loose,  her  anchor  8tor*d, 
The  merry  Uottreaux  l)elU  on  board. 

'  ('ome  to  thy  God  in  time,* 

Rang  out  Tintagel  chime ; 

'  Youth,  manhood,  old  ace,  pasti 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last. 

"  The  pilot  heartl  his  native  bells 
Hang  on  the  breeze  in  fitful  spells, 
•Thank  Gwl  I'  with  rcv*rcnt  brow,  he  cried, 
'  We  make  the  shore  with  evening's  tide.* 

'  Come  to  thy  God  in  time,* 

It  was  his  marriage  chime  ; 

*  Youth,  manhood,  old  age,  past, 
( "omc  to  thy  Gotl  at  last. 

**  *  Thank  God  I  thou  whining  knave  on  land. 
But  thank  at  sea  the  steersman *s  hand,' 
The  captain's  voice  alwve  the  gale, 
*  Thank  the  gbod  ship  and  ready  sail.* 

*  Come  to  thy  God  in  time,* 
Sad  grew  the  boding  chime  ; 

*  Come  to  thy  (iod  at  last,* 
lkx>mM  heavy  on  the  blast. 

"  Uprose  that  sea,  as  if  it  heard 
The  mighty  Master's  signal  word  ; 
What  thrills  the  captain's  whitening  lip? 
The  death-groans  of  hU  sinking  ship. 

*  Come  to  thy  Go<l  in  time,' 
Swimg  <leep  the  funeral  chime ; 
*(«race,  mercy,  kindness,  past — 
Come  to  thy  Go<l  at  last.' 

"  I^ng  di<l  the  rescuc<1  i>ilot  tell. 
When  grey  hairs  o'er  his  forehead  fell, 
While  those  around  would  hear  and  weep. 
That  fearful  ju<lgment  of  the  deep. 

*  Come  to  ihy  Go<l  in  time,' 
lie  read  his  native  chime  ; 

'  Youth,  manhood,  old  ace,  past. 
Come  to  thy  Go<l  at  last. 

*•*  .Still  when  the  storm  of  Ilottreaux's  waves 
Is  waking  in  his  wcoly  cavc% 
Those  IxmIs  that  suUcn  Mirf;c^  hide 
Peal  their  <lccp  tones  l^cncath  the  tide, — 
*Comc  to  thy  Go<l  in  time,* 
Thus  s.iith  the  ocean  chime  ; 

*  Storm,  whirljxM)!,  billow,  past, 
Come  to  thy  (io<l  at  last.'*' 
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A  writer  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  on  bells  heard  by  the 
drowned,  observes :  "  That  he  met  an  old  man,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  who  described  the  sensations  he  felt  at  drowning, 
and  was  with  difficulty  restored.  He  had  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  his  ears,  which  increased  as  consciousness  was  becoming 
less,  and  he  felt  as  if  *  all  the  bells  of  heaven  were  ringing  him 
into  Paradise  I' — the  most  soothing  sensations.  I  know  the 
locality  where  the  circumstance  occurred,  and  there  is  no  bell 
within  a  circuit  of  six  miles,  but  one  old  cracked  church  bell." 

When  ships  go  down  at  sea  during  a  terrible  tempest,  it  is 
said  that  the  death-bell  is  distinctly  heard  amidst  the  storm- 
wind.     Sir  Walter  Scott  probably  alludes  to  the  superstition  in 

the  lines — 

**  And  the  Kelpie  rang, 
And  the  sea-maid  sanci    * 

The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosalielle." 

During  storms  at  Malta,  it  is  the  custom  for  all  the  bells  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  to  be  rung  for  an  hour,  that  the 
winds  may  cease  and  the  sea  be  calmed.  This  custom  also 
prevails  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  in  Tuscany  and  in  France. 

In  the  "Golden  Legend"  we  read:  "It  is  said  that  evil 
spirytes  that  ben  in  the  region  of  th*  ayre,  donte  moche  when 
they  here  the  belles  ringen  when  it  thondreth,  and  when  grcte 
tempeste  and  rages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  end  that  the 
feinds  and  wycked  spirytes  should  be  abashed  and  flee,  and 
cease  of  the  movynge  of  tempeste." 

Bacon  says  "  that  the  sound  of  bells  will  disperse  lightning 
and  thunder;  in  winds,"  he  adds,  "  it  has  not  been  observed" 

The  following  is  a  bell-legend  connected  with  Jersey :  Many 
years  ago  the  twelve  parish  churches  in  that  island  possessed 
each  a  valuable  peal  of  bells  ;  but  during  a  long  civil  war  the 
States  determined  on  selling  these  bells  to  defray  the  ex|)cnses 
of  the  troops.  The  bells  were  accordingly  collected  and  sent 
to  France  for  that  purpose  ;  but  on  the  passage,  the  ship  foun- 
dered, and  everything  was  lost,  to  show  the  wrath  of  heaven 
at  such  a  sacrilege.     Since  then,  during  a  storm,  these  bells 
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alwa)rs  ring  from  the  deep ;  and  to  this  day  the  fishermen  of 
St  Ouen's  Bay  always  go  to  the  edge  of  the  water  before 
embarking,  to  listen  if  they  can  hear  the  bells  upon  the  wind  ; ' 
and,  if  so,  nothing  will  induce  them  to  leave  the  shore — if  all 
is  quiet,  they  fearlessly  set  sail.  This,  like  many  other  stories 
of  the  same  character,  is  based  u]x>n  a  loose  tradition ;  and 
from  some^experience  of  the  Jersey  fishermen,  we  can  pro- 
nounce them  a  thorough  matter-of-fact  people. 

It  is  related  of  Pol  de  I^on,  the  famous  saint  of  Brittany 
(bom  about  a.d.  490),  that  a  Count  dc  C>uythurc,  who  was 
governor  of  Batz,  hearing  that  he  had  arrived  there  from 
Kngland  (walking  over  the  sea  one  fine  afternoon),  told  him  he 
was  much  disturbed  on  account  of  a  little  silver  bell,  belonging 
to  a  king  of  England,  the  possession  of  which  he  coveted  exceed- 
ingly. St  Pol  ordered  a  fish  to  swallow  the  bell,  and  bring  it 
over,  which  was  instantly  ix^rformed :  but  the  saint  had  pro- 
vided a  rival  to  himself:  for  the  bell  became  a  no  less  cele- 
brated adept  in  miracles  than  he  was ;  and  between  them  both, 
the  want  of  physicians  in  the  country  was  entirely  precluded 
The  bell  was  afterwards  deposited  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  L<:on. 

LEGENDS  of  the  miraculous  restoration  of  rings ^  etc,^  by 
fishes  are  to  be  found  in  most  countries.  In  the  arms 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  a  salmon  holding  a  gold  ring  in  his 
mouth,  forming  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  church  at  (ilasgow.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  relates 
the  following  tradition  in  explanation :  "  In  the  days  of  St. 
Kentigem,  or  St  Mungo,  the  founder  of  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
a  lady  having  lost  her  wedding-ring,  her  husband's  jealousy  was 
stirred,  to  allay  which  she  applied  to  St.  Rentigern,  imploring 
his  help  for  the  sake  of  her  honour.  Not  long  after,  as  the 
saint  walked  by  the  river,  he  desired  a  person  who  was  fishing 
tu  bring  him  the  first  fish  he  rould  get,  and  from  its  mouth 
was  taken  the  lady's  ring,  which  he  immediately  sent  to  her  to 
f|uiet  her  husband's  suspicions. 
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Reginald  of  Durham  tells  us  that  a  school  was  kept  in  the 
Church  of  Norham-on-the-Tweed,  the  parish  priest  being  the 
teacher.  One  of  the  boys,  named  Aldine,  had  incurred  the 
sentence  of  correction,  to  escape  which  he  took  the  key  of  the 
church-door,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  custody,  and 
threw  it  into  a  deep  pool  in  the  River  Tweed,  now  called 
Pedwel,  or  Peddle,  a  place  well  known  as  a  fishing-station. 
He  hoiked  by  such  means  to  escape  scholastic  discipline. 
Accordingly,  when  the  hour  of  vespers  came,  and  the  priest 
arrived,  the  key  of  the  door  was  missing,  and  the  boy  declared 
he  did  not  know  where  it  was.  The  lock  was  too  strong  and 
ponderous  to  be  forced  or  broken ;  and  afler  a  vain  effort  to 
open  the  door,  the  evening  was  allowed  to  pass  without  divine 
senice.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  the  night,  St  Cuth- 
bert  appeared  to  the  priest  and  inquired  wherefore  he  had 
neglected  his  service.  On  hearing  the  explanation,  the  saint 
ordered  him  to  go  the  next  morning  to  the  fishing-station  and 
buy  the  first  net  of  fish  that  was  drawn  out  of  the  river.  The 
priest  obeyed ;  and  in  the  net  was  a  salmon  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  in  the  throat  of  which  was  found  the  lost  key  of 
Norham  Church. 

In  the  German  Church  at  Rome  (La  Maria  delF  Anima),  there 
is  an  altarpiece,  by  Carlo  Saraceni,  representing  St  Benno, 
and  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  key.  The  legend  runs  thus  : 
St.  Benno,  a  German  Benedictine,  was  Bishop  of  Meissen,  in 
Saxony,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  Afler  the  ex- 
communication of  this  monarch,  in  1075,  ^^  attempted  to  make 
a  forcible  entry  into  the  cathedral  of  Meissen.  Benno  closed  the 
doors  against  him,  flung  the  key  into  the  Elbe,  and  retired  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  bishopric,  he  recovered  the  key 
by  a  miracle ;  for  he  ordered  a  fisherman  to  cast  his  net  into 
the  river,  and,  a  fish  being  caught,  the  key  was  found  in  it 

It  is  related  of  St  Francis  Xavier  that  when  on  his  voyage  to 
India  he  was  preaching  to  the  sailors  and  jxissengers,  his  cruci- 
fix fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  miraculously  restored  at  his  earnest 
prayer,  for  a  crayfish,  or  lobster,  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters  bearing  the  crucifix  in  its  claws. 
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In  the  Talmud,  a  story  is  recorded  to  show  how  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  is  rewarded :  One  Joseph,  a  Jew,  who 
honoured  the  Sabbath,  had  a  very  rich  neighbour,  who  was  a 
firm  believer  in  astrology.  He  was  told  by  one  of  the  profes- 
sional astrologers  that  his  wealth  would  become  Joseph's.  He 
therefore  sold  his  estate,  and  bought  with  the  proceeds  a  large 
diamond,  which  he  sewed  in  his  turban,  saying,  "  Joseph  can 
never  obtain  this."  It  so  happened,  however,  that,  when 
standing  one  day  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  which  he  was  cross- 
ing the  sea,  a  heavy  wind  arose  and  carried  the  turban  off  his 
head.  A  fish  swallowed  the  diamond  ;  and  being  caught  and 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  was  purchased  by  Joseph  to 
supply  his  table  on  the  Sabbath  eve.  Of  course,  upon  opening 
it,  he  discovered  the  diamond. 

JP  ARTICULAR  Seasons  of  tlu  Year,  and  Saints  Days  were 
-^  held  in  superstitious  veneration  among  mariners,  and 
peculiar  customs  were  attached  to  them.  The  old  practice  of 
setting  the  nets  at  Christmas  Eve  was  generally  observed 
throughout  Sweden.  Abraham  Brahe  notes  in  his  "Tanke- 
buk"  (Dec  24,  1618):  "On  this  Christmas  Eve,  God 
granted  me  a  glorious  haul  of  fish."  At  Ofved's  Kloster,  in 
Sweden,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  peasants  every  Christmas  Eve 
to  go  by  torchlight  and  fish  for  their  Christmas  supper,  first 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  demon  who  dwelt  at  the  l)ottom  of  the 
lake.  All'Hallow  Evett^  or  the  vigil  of  All  Saints'  Day,  was 
religiously  kept  by  mariners.  At  this  period,  the  fishermen  of 
Orkney  sprinkled  what  was  called  fofe-spcken  water  over  their 
boats,  when  they  had  not  been  successful.  They  also  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  their  boats  with  tar. 

AU  Saints'  Day  was  observed  by  the  Norman  fishermen 
(especially  at  Diepi)e)  with  great  solemnity,  even  to  a  late 
period.  Seamen  who  ventured  out  to  sea  on  this  anniversary 
were  said  to  have  the  **  double  sight " — that  is,  each  one  beheld 
a  living  likeness  of  himself,  seated  in  close  contact,  or  when 
engaged  in  any  work,  doing  the  same.     If  the  nets  were  cast 
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out,  they  were  found,  on  drawing  them  in,  to  contain  nothing 
but  bones,  portions  of  skeletons,  or  fragments  of  ¥rinding- 
sheets. 

A  curious  custom  respecting  May  Day  is  noticed  by  Martin, 
in  his  "  Account  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  "  ( 1 7 1 6).  He 
says  that  the  fishermen  of  the  village  of  Barvas  (isle  of  St 
Lewis)  have  the  habit  of  sending  a  man  very  early  on  May 
Day  to  Barvas  river,  in  order  that  any  females  may  be  pre 
vented  from  crossing  it  first ;  for  if  such  happened,  it  would 
hinder  the  salmon  from  coming  into  the  river  all  the  year 
round. 

Among  the  Finns,  any  fisherman  who  created  a  disturbance 
on  St.  Georges  Day  was  in  danger  of  encountering  storms 
and  tempests.  The  fishermen  who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  never  used  their  nets  between  All  Saints'  Day  and  St. 
Martin's  Day.  They  believed  that  any  infraction  of  this  rule 
would  prevent  them  from  getting  fish  through  the  whole  year. 
They  will  not  fish  on  St.  Blaise's  Day. 

Sneezdng  on  Christmas  Day  is  considered  a  favourable  omen 
by  the  seamen  in  those  parts. 

The  fishermen  of  Hartlepool  are  a  peculiar  race,  intermarry- 
ing and  remaining  stationary.  They  preserve  many  old  customs, 
such  as  Carting  and  Fatm  Sundays^  and  Easter  Day.  If  a 
child  is  brought  to  visit  a  neighbour  for  the  first  time,  it  is  pre- 
sented with  salt,  bread,  and  an  egg.  A  similar  custom  to  this 
prevails  at  Hull  On  Easter  Monday,  the  Hartleix)ol  youths 
steal  the  women's  shoes,  and  the  women  retaliate ;  fines  are 
levied  for  the  restoration  of  the  theft,  and  spent  in  merry- 
making. Mell-suppers  are  usual  at  harvest-home ;  fried  peas 
arc  eatei\  on  Carling  Sunday,  and  coloured  eggs  are  given  at 
Easter.  At  Christmas  the  children  sing  carols,  and  sword- 
dancers  go  about. 

St,  Peter* s  Day^  June  25,  was  consecrated  to  several  curious 
observances  by  mariners.  In  an  old  account  of  the  Lordship 
of  (laisborough,  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  it  is  stated,  "  that  the 
fishermen  on  St.  Peter's  Daye  invited  their  friends  and  kinsfolk 
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to  a  festyvall,  kept  after  their  fashion  with  a  free  hearte,  and  no 
Khow  of  niggardnesse  That  day  their  boats  are  dressed 
curiously  for  the  sliowe  ;  their  mastes  are  painted,  and  certaine 
rytes  observed  amongst  them  with  sprinklyng  their  bowes  with 
good  liquor,  sold  with  them  at  a  groate  a  quarte,  which  custome 
or  superstition,  sucked  from  their  auncestors,  even  continyeth 
downe  unto  this  present  tymc." 

St  Peter  is  represented  by  Cortez,  in  his  "  Voyages,"  as 
being  the  sailors'  patron  ;  "  and  beying  at  sea,  Cortez  willed  all 
his  navie  to  have  St  Peter  for  their  patrone,  warning  them  all- 
wajfcs  to  follow  the  *  Admirall '  wherein  he  went,  bycausc  he 
carried  light  for  the  night  season  to  guide  them  the  way." 

/^  ERTAIN  days  of  the  week  were  regarded  with  superstitious 
^  fancies.  Friday,  so  dark-lined  to  many  weak-headed  in- 
dividuals, not  only  at  sea,  but  on  land,  wns,  and  is  still,  con- 
siderered  by  some  mariners  a  blank  day  for  sailing.  The 
WeUaUy^  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  on 
leaving  Plymouth  for  the  West  Indies,  got  under  weigh  on 
Friday,  March  24,  1848,  and  after  she  had  got  outside  the 
Breakwater,  she  was  recalled  by  the  Port  Admiral,  and  did  not 
leave  again  until  the  following  day.  The  object  of  this  delay 
was  to  send  the  mail-bags,  but  the  ship's  crew  firmly  believed 
that  the  galLint  admiral  Icfl  something  behind,  purposely,  to 
avoid  going  to  sea  on  a  Friday. 

A  writer  in  **  Notes  and  Queries  "  mentions  that  one  of  the 
assistants  at  the  bathing-machines,  at  Scarborough,  informed 
him  that  most  accidents  happened  on  Fridays,  especially  on 
Good  Fridays.  He  had  never  worked  on  Good  Friday  for 
many  years,  nor  would  he  ever  do  so  again.  I  le  then  gave  a 
long  series  of  misfortunes,  fatal  accidents,  etc.,  which  had  hap- 
pened on  Fridays  in  his  own  experience. 

Many  a  good  ship  has  (observes  Southey)  lost  that  tide  which 
might  have  led  to  fortune,  because  the  captain  and  the  crew 
thought  it  unlucky  to  begin  their  voyage  on  a  Friday.  You 
in  no  danger  of  being  left  behind  on  that  day,  however 
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favourable  the  wind,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  cmpUin  to  devise 
any  excuse  for  remaining  till  the  morrow  in  harbour. 

Saturday  was  considered  inauspicious  to  seamen.  In  Arch- 
bishop  Hamiltown's  "Catechisme"  (155 1),  we  find,  "certaync 
craftesmen  will  nocht  begin  their  worke  on  Satterday ;  certayne 
schipmen,  or  marinars,  will  not  begin  to  sail  on  the  Satterday 
.  .  .  quhilk  is  plane  superstition." 

Saturday,  however,  was  not  always  considered  unfortunate. 
Joinville,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  relates  in  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  approach  of  his  vessel  to  "  a  great  high  mountain, 
which  we  met  about  vespers,  off  Barbary.  When  we  had  passed 
it,  we  made  all  the  sail  we  could  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  we  supposed  we  must  have  run  fifty  leagues  or  more ; 
but  we  found  ourselves  again  off  this  large  mountain.  We  were, 
of  course,  much  alarmed,  and  continued  to  make  all  the  sail  we 
could  that  day  and  the  following  night ;  but  it  was  all  the 
same,  we  still  had  the  mountain.  \Ve'  were  more  astonished 
than  ever,  and  thought  we  ran  great  risks  of  our  lives,  for  the 
sailors  told  us  that  the  Saracens  of  Barbary  would  come  and 
attack  us.  A  very  discreet  churchman  called  the  Dean  of 
Mauru,  came  forward  and  said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  never  re- 
member any  distress  in  our  parish,  either  fix)m  too  much 
abundance,  or  for  want  of  rain,  or  any  other  plague,  but  that 
God  and  His  mother  delivered  us  from  it,  when  a  procession 
had  been  made  three  times  on  a  Saturday.*  Now  this  day  was 
Saturday,  and  we  instantly  began  a  procession  round  the  masts 
of  the  ship.  Immediately  afterwards,  we  lost  sight  of  this 
mountain." 

The  fifst  Monday  in  April,  the  day  on  which  Cain  was  bom 
and  Abel  was  slain  ;  the  second  Monday  in  August,  on  which 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  ;  December  31,  on  which 
day  Judas  was  bom,  who  betrayed  Jesus  Christ — these  were 
accounted  evil  days  by  seamen.  A  Comish  saying  places 
Candlemas  Day  as  ill-omened  for  sailing.  Bishop  Hall,  allud- 
ing to  a  superstitious  man,  observes :  "  He  will  never  set  to  sea 
except  on  Sundav."    At  Prestonixms,  it  was  the  usual  custom 
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to  sail  on  that  clay  for  the  fishing  grounds.  A  clergyman  of  the 
town  preached  against  this  Sabhath-breaking,  and  the  fishermen, 
to  prc\*ent  any  ill  befalling  them  in  consequence,  made  a  small 
figure  of  rags,  and  burnt  it  on  the  top  of  their  chimneys !  %. 

In  **  Dives  and  I^azarus  "  (1493),  ^niong  the  superstitions  then 
prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  author  says  :  "  Alle 
that  tak  hcde  to  dismayle  daycs,  or  use  nice  observaunces  in 
the  newe  moonc,  or  in  the  newe  ycre,  as  scttyng  of  mete  and 
drinke  by  night  on  the  l)cache  to  feed  Allhelde,  or  gobelyn." 

In  the  Orkneys  the  fishermen  put  the  black  cross  to  many 
days  in  the  year,  in  which  they  would  neither  go  to  sea,  or  i)er- 
form  any  sort  of  work  at  home— an  agreeable  belief  to  those 
who  preferred  indolence  to  activity. 

ONE  of  the  superstitions  that  still  clings  to  seafaring  life,  is 
the  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  a  Child* s  Caui^  as  a  pre- 
servative against  drowning.  The  caul  is  a  thin  membrane  found 
encompassing  the  head  of  some  children  when  bom,  and  it 
was  considered  a  good  omen  for  the  child  itself,  and  productive 
of  good  fortune,  and  cscajn:  from  danger  to  the  purchaser. 
ITierc  are  frecjuent  allusions  to  its  occult  virtues  by  the  old 
writers ;  thus  in  Ben  Jonson*s  "  Alchemist "  (Act  i.,  sc  a),  we 
have  Face  saying  to  Dapper : 

•*  Yc  were  born  with  a  Cawl  o*  your  head." 

In  Digby's  **  Elvira  "  (Act  v.),  Don  Sancho  says  : 

••  Were  wc  not  bom  with  cauls  u|X)n  our  heads  ? 
Think*st  thou,  chicken,  to  come  off  twice  arow 
Thus  rarely  from  such  dangerous  adventures  ?" 

The  presumed  power  of  the  caul  to  prevent  shipwrecks,  and 
save  from  drowning,  was  a  strong  belief  in  those  who  crossed 
the  watery  element.  Frequent  inquiries  for  cauls  in  the  news- 
papeii  prove  the  value  attached  to  ihcm.  Fifteen,  twenty,  and 
thirty  guineas  have  been  asked  by  sellers,  and  probably  found 
ready  purchasers.  In  the  Western  Daily  News  of  Plymouth 
(February  9,  1867),  is  a  notice  to  mariners  offering,  as  a  safe- 
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guard  at  sea,  a  child's  caul  for  five  guineas.  The  Times  (May 
8,  1848)  has  an  offer  to  sell  one  for  six  guineas.  It  is  described 
as  "having  been  afloat  with  its  last  owner  forty  years,  through  all 
4he  i)erils  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  the  owner  died  at  last  in  his 
bed,  at  the  place  of  his  birth."  In  the  Liverpool  Mercury 
(1873),  three  of  these  membranes  were  advertised  for  sale  at 
one  time,  varying  in  price  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  guineas. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  votaries  of  the  caul  superstition  on 
the  soundness  of  the  article;  thus  in  the  Times  (February  27, 
181 3)  we  find,  "  A  child's  caul  in  a  perfect  state  for  sale." 

The  same  notion  resi>ecting  a  child's  caul  to  prevent  drown- 
ing, prevailed  in  France  as  in  England.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a 
rondeau  by  Claude  de  Malleville  (born  1597). 

The  sujierstition  respecting  the  caul  is  from  remote  anticjuity, 
and  was  prevalent  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  i^lius 
Lampridius  in  his  life  of  Antonine,  surnamed  Diadumcninus, 
says  that  he  was  so  called  from  having  been  brought  into  the 
world  with  a  band  of  membrane  round  his  forehead,  in  the 
i»hai)e  of  a  diadem,  and  that  he  enjoyed  a  perpetual  state  of 
felicity  from  this  circumstance  during  the  whole  of  his  life  and 
reign.  The  Pagan  midwives,  however,  made  no  scruple  of 
selling  the  caul,  and  their  best  market  was  the  Forum,  where 
they  got  high  prices  for  it  from  the  lawyers.  Many  of  the 
councils  of  the  early  Christian  Church  denounced  the  super- 
stition, whether  had  recourse  to  by  buyer  or  seller,  for  a  good 
equally  as  for  a  bad  purix)se.  St.  John  Chrysostom  frequently 
inveighed  against  it  in  his  homilies. 

" // est nk coiffcy*  is  a  well-known  French  expression,  describ- 
ing a  lucky  man,  and  indicating  that  he  was  bom  with  a  cauL 

It  was  believed  that  so  long  as  the  child  from  whom  the  caul 
had  been  taken  enjoyed  good  health,  the  caul  experienced  the 
same,  and  was  dry,  flexible,  and  healthy  ;  but  on  the  caul-boni 
i:)erson  suffering  from  any  sickness,  or  decline  of  health,  the 
membrnnc  also  underwent  a  change,  which  became  daily  more 
api)arenl,  either  becoming  totally  crisp,  or  regaining  its  former 
flexibility,  according  as  the  i)erson  either  died  or  recovered. 
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Often  these  cauls  became  hercditar>s  being  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  (especially  if  it  was  bom  in  the  family),  and  were 
regarded  by  their  resjKctive  owners  with  <is  much  superstition 
as  if  the  caul-born  person  was  still  living.  * 

The  witchcraft  of  the  middle  ages  declared  against  the  caul 
retaining  any  virtue  whatever,  if  parted  with  by  sale,  or  even 
by  gift  to  any  but  a  member  of  the  child's  kindred  M idwives, 
however,  began  at  length  to  discountenance  this  exclusive  view 
of  the  matter,  and  by  degrees  availed  themselves  of  their  privi- 
lege of  purloining  the  magic  membrane,  without  letting  either 
parent  know  of  its  existence,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Levinus  Leinnius,  in  his  **  Occult  Miracles  of  Nature,"  says 
that  if  the  caul  be  of  a  blackish  colour,  it  is  an  omen  of  ill- 
fortune  to  the  child ;  but  if  of  a  reddish  one  it  betokens  ever)'- 
thing  that  is  good.  Strange  to  say  the  efficacy  of  a  child's  caul 
finds  believers  in  Runnah,  only  instead  of  preserving  the  wearer 
from  drowning,  it  is  supiK>scd  to  assist  in  gaining  the  goodwill 
of  any  person  he  addresses  in  order  to  ask  a  favour.  The  child 
bom  with  a  caul  is  deemed  to  be  fortunate  in  af\er  life. 

Weston,  in  his  "  Moral  Aphorisms  from  the  Arabic"  (1801), 
says  that  the  superstition  of  the  caul  comes  from  the  East. 
There  are  several  words  in  Arabic  for  it. 

FISHERMEN  generally  have  a  strong  notion  of  retributive 
punishment     At  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire,  there  is  a 
tradition  of  some  extraordinary  bank  or  rock,  at  sea,  called 

•  The  will  of  Sirlohn  Offlcy,  Knight,  of  Madcley  Manor,  Staffordshire, 
(frandson  of  Sir  Thomas  OfUcy,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth,) proired  at  Doctor's  Commons,  May  20th,  i6c8,  contains  the  follow- 
iof  nngQlar  bequest :  "  Item,  I  will  and  devise  one  Tewcll,  done  all  in  Gold 
and  enamelled  ;  wherein  there  is  a  caul  that  covere^fmy  face  and  shoulders, 
whrn  I  came  into  the  worUI,  the  use  thereof  to  my  loving  Daughter,  the  Lady 
Idixabcth  jenny,  so  lortg  as  she  shall  live  ;  ami  after  her  decease  the  use  like- 
wise thereof  to  her  son,  OfTlc^  Jeniiv,  during  his  natural  life  ;  and  after  hi< 
deceate,  to  my  own  right  heirs  male  for  ever  ;  and  so,  from  heir  to  heir, 
to  lie  IcA  io  long  as  it  slull  please  (jo<l  of  II  is  ( Goodness  to  continue  any  I  leir 
Male  of  my  name,  desiring  that  the  same  Jewell  ht  not  conceale<l  nor  sold  by 
anyof  ibem.* 
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WilFs  Mark,  on  which  cod-fish  in  great  abundance  were  formerly 
taken.  This  six)t  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  and  the  loss  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  as  a  judgment  for  some  enormity,  for- 
merly committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tenby.  In  1858,  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  submerged  bank  had  been  found, 
probably  because  the  people  of  Tenby  had  (unconsciously,  of 
course)  done  some  good  act  of  expiation. 

Rats  leaving  a  ship  are  considered  indicative  of  misfortune 
to  a  vessel,  probably  from  the  same  idea  that  crows  will  not 
build  upon  trees  that  are  likely  to  fall.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
cunning  Welsh  captain  who  wanted,  however,  to  get  rid  of  rats 
that  infested  his  ship,  then  lying  in  the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool. 
He  found  out  that  there  was  a  vessel  laden  with  cheese  in  the 
basin,  and  getting  alongside  of  her  about  dusk,  he  left  all 
hatches  oi)en,  and  waited  till  all  the  rats  were  in  his  neighbour's 
ship,  and  then  moved  off. 

To  cut  the  nails  or  hair  during  a  calm  was  thought  likely  to 
provoke  fierce  winds.  Hesiod  recommends  that  nails  should 
not  be  pared  when  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter  says  that  nails  and  hair  should  only  be  cut  in  a 
storm. 

The  dim  form  of  the  full  moon  seen  with  the  new  moon  was 
considered  an  evil  sign  by  the  sailors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries : 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen 
With  the  old  moon  in  her  arm, 
And  if  we  go  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

When  the  moon  in  the  first  or  last  quarter  lies  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  position,  or  **fiat  on  her  back"  as  sailors  say,  with 
her  horns  upwards,  it  is  considered  a  sign  of  fine  weather,  as 
"  you  may  hang  your  hat  upon  them." 

A  horseshoe  nailed  to  the  mast  was  thought  by  sailors  not 
only  a  security  against  the  Evil  One  (as  folks  do  at  present  in 
our  rupal  districts),  but  a  specific  against  many  dangers.    As 
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such,  it  is  a  recognised  custom  among  the  fishermen  of  New 
foundland 

If  a  cat  plays  with  a  gown  or  apron,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  gale. 
There  are  persons  who  pretend  to  have  seen  the  sea-dog 
**  Shock,"  who  comes  out  of  the  sea  and  roams  over  the  hills 
when  a  storm  is  brooding. 

In  Scarborough  Folk-lore,  it  is  noted  by  a  visitor  to  that  dis- 
trict that  the  Filey  fishermen  will  not  go  to  sea  on  any  day 
when  they  have  cither  seen  or  met  a  pig  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Those  who  steer  the  pleasure-boats,  will  not  allow 
IKtssengers  to  whistle ;  a  reason  for  this  is  given  by  an  old 
sailor  :  "  We  only  whistle  while  the  wind  is  asleep,  and  then  the 
breeze  comes.'*  No  sailor  will  set  out  on  a  voyage  if  he  finds 
his  earthenware  basin  turned  ui)side  down  in  the  morning,  when 
he  is  about  to  have  breakfast ;  the  boys  sometimes  turn  their 
basins  upside  down  purposely,  when  they  wish  to  have  a  day's 
holiday. 

GOOD-LUCK  is  as  much  the  creed  of  the  fisherman  as  it  is 
of  many  superstitious  persons  on  land.  In  a  number  of 
the  Banff  Journal  a  few  years  .igo,  we  read  that  the  herring 
fishery  having  been  very  backward,  some  fishermen  of  Buckie 
dressed  a  cooper  in  a  flannel  shirt,  with  burs  stuck  all  over  it, 
and  in  this  condition  he  was  carried  in  procession  through  the 
town  in  a  hand-barrow.  This  was  done  to  bring  better  "  luck  " 
to  the  fishing.  It  happened  in  a  district  where  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  churches  and  chai)els  of  various  denominations, 
and  thirteen  schools!  After  this  we  need  not  sneer  at  the 
modem  Greek  fishermen  for  their  libations  to  the  sea,  and 
invocations  to  the  saints  for  ''good-luck." 

Among  the  fishermen  of  Greenock  there  was  a  strange  idea 
that  if  a  fly  fell  into  a  glass  from  which  anyone  had  been 
drinking,  or  was  about  to  drink,  it  was  considered  a  sure  and 
true  omen  of  "good-luck"  to  the  drinker,  and  was  always 
nocked  as  such  by  the  company. 

The  fishennen  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  believed  that  if  they 
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chanced  to  meet  a  woman  bare-footed,  who  had  broad  feet,  and 
flattish  great  toes,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  go  to  sea  in 
their  boats,  they  would  have  "bad-luck,"  and,  consequently, 
need  not  go  out  in  search  of  fish.  It  was  also  considered 
"  unlucky  "  to  sell  fish  for  the  first  time  in  the  day  to  a  person 
having  broad  thumbs. 

The  Swedish  anglers  say  that  if  a  woman  strides  the  rod,  no 
trout  will  be  caught  that  day.  It  is  strange  to  find  Holinshed, 
in  the  Scottish  ChronicU^  relating  a  similar  sui)erstition.  He 
says :  "  Over  against  Rosse,  in  an  ile  named  Lewis,  sixtie  miles 
in  length,  there  is  but  one  fresh  river,  and  it  is  said  that  if  a 
woman  wade  through  the  same,  there  shall  be  no  samon  seene 
there  for  a  twelvemonth  afterwards ;  whereas,  otherwise,  that 
fish  is  known  to  abound  there  in  verie  greate  plcntie." 

In  the  Orkneys,  mariners  believed  that  "good-luck"  depended 
on  their  turning  the  boat  in  opposition  to  the  sun's  course.  In 
Sweden  it  is  considered  "  unlucky  "  to  turn  the  prow  of  a  boat 
towards  the  shore.  The  Swedish  fishermen  believe  that  any- 
one saying  "  good-luck  "  to  them  when  starting,  was  ominous ; 
also,  that  pins  found  in  a  church,  and  made  into  hooks,  would 
bring  "  good-luck."  Tackle,  they  say,  stolen  from  a  friend,  or 
a  neighbour,  would  bring  better  luck  than  that  bought  with 
money ;  a  s])ecies  of  larceny  more  profitable  to  the  fisherman 
than  beneficial  to  his  friends. 

Carew,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  mentions  as  a  species 
of  "  ill-luck,"  that  "  to  talk  of  hares^  or  such  uncouth  things, 
proves  as  ominous  to  a  fisherman  as  the  beginning  of  a  voyage 
to  a  mariner  on  Candlemas  Day."  By  the  way,  the  Cornish 
fishennen  have  a  superstition  that  a  white  hare  frequenting  the 
(iua)'s  at  night,  predicts  a  storm.  In  Forfarshire  there  are 
fishermen,  who,  on  a  hare  crossing  their  path,  while  on  their 
way  to  their  boats,  will  not  put  to  sea. 

A  dead  hare  on  board  a  ship  was,  formerly,  considered  a  sure 
sign  of  a  tempest 

Sneezing,  a  potent  omen  in  ancient  days,  had  its  ix>rtent  for 
good  or  bad  luck  among  the  seamen  in  olden  tunes ;  a  sneeze 
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on  the  lef\  side  at  the  moment  of  embarking  was  too  ominous 
of  '* ill-luck"  to  \yt  disregarded;  while  a  fortunate  sneeze  on 
the  right  side,  betokened  a  favourable  voyage. 

On  the  highest  mound  of  the  hill  above  Weston-super-Mare^ 
is  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  every  fisherm«an  on  his  daily  walk 
to  Sand  Hay,  Newstoke,  contributes  one  for  ** luck's"  sake. 

It  is  considered  "  unlucky  "  to  lose  a  water-bucket,  or  a  mop 
at  sea.  Children  on  board-ship  are  always  regarded  by  Jack  as 
likely  to  bring  "  good-luck  ;"  not  so  a  cat,  which  is  always  sure 
to  turn  the  scale  of  chance  in  the  wrong  direction ;  probably 
beoiuse  the  Evil  One  was  sup])oscd  to  assume  that  disguise. 
\Vhittington,  however,  the  renowned  thrice  I^rd  Mayor  of 
London,  could  not  possibly  have  shared  in  this  superstition. 

To  play  at  cards  on  board  was  considered  "  unlucky  "  by 
seamen,  and  in  this  we  can  readily  concur,  without  the  fear  of 
raising  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  In  the  campaigns  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Mitylene,  the  crew  of  a  brigantinc  are  said  to  have  seen 
the  Kvil  One  in  the  frightful  and  hideous  figure  of  a  gigantic 
sailor  descend  into  the  waters  at  Zante,  with  a  seaman  of  profli- 
gate habits,  who  while  playing  at  dice  on  board,  and  defying 
tl»c  Virgin,  was  carried  off. 

At  Redcar,  in  Yorkshire,  it  was  customary  every  year  to 
change  a  boat's  crew  for  "  luck's  "  sake. 

The  unusual  appearance  of  a  whale  in  the  Thames  in  1658 
was  considered  a  prognostic  of  "  ill-luck  "  to  the  nation. 

The  dcijarture  of  a  Chinese  vessel  from  |X)rt  takes  place  on  a 
**  lucky  "  day,  selected  by  Taonish  priests,  or,  in  their  absence, 
by  astrologers.  The  day  generally  selected  is  either  the  first 
or  the  fifteenth  of  each  lunar  month,  at  the  new  or  full 
moon. 

Fishermen,  while  standing  or  walking,  consider  it  "unlucky" 
to  be  numbered  It  is  e()ually  so  if  they  are  asked  on  their  way 
to  the  boats  where  they  arc  going. 

A  flat  foot  in  the  sand  is  considered  unlucky  ;  also  to  go  in 
an  o|)en  boat  after  an  accident  has  orcurreil,  and  some  person 
has  lK*en  drowned. 
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A  corresix>ndent  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  remarks  that 
"  wife-beating  to  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  a  novel  method 
of  securing  luck  in  the  herring-fishing,  but  to  *  draw  blood '  is 
practised  in  some  of  the  fishing  vilbges  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Scotland,  under  the  belief  that  success  follows  the  act  This 
act  must  be  i)erformed  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  good 
fortune  is  his  only  who  is  the  first  to  shed  blood.  If  the  morn- 
ing of  the  New  Year  is  such  as  to  allow  the  boats  of  the  village 
to  put  to  sea,  there  is  quite  a  struggle  which  boat  will  reach  the 
fishing-ground  first,  so  as  to  gain  the  coveted  prize — the  first 
shed  blood  of  the  year.  If  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for 
fishing,  those  who  arc  in  possession  of  guns — and  a  great  many 
of  the  fishermen's  houses  possess  one — are  out,  gun  in  hand, 
along  the  shore  before  daybreak,  in  search  of  some  bird  or  wild 
animal,  no  matter  how  small,  that  they  may  draw  blood,  and 
thus  make  sure  of  one  year's  good  fortune." 

An  editorial  note  refers  the  reader  to  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake  "  for  a  prophecy  in  connection  with  this  subject : 

"  Which  spills  the  foremost  foeinan's  life, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife.** 

THE  superstitious  idea  of  the  "  divinity  that  hedges  in  a 
king,"  and  made  Caesar  encourage  his  alarmed  boat- 
man: "Fear  nothing;  you  carry  Ctesar,  and  the  fortune  of 
Cassar,  in  your  boat,"*  is  related  of  Rufus.  In  1099,  while 
hunting,  a  messenger  from  Normandy  brought  word  that  the 
city  of  Mans  was  besieged.  Without  dismounting  firom  his 
horse,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest  seai)ort,  and  on  being 
reminded  that  it  was  necessary  to  collect  troops,  he  said :  "  I 
shall  see  who  will  follow  me,  and  if  I  understand  the  youth  of 
this  kingdom,  I  shall  have  ixjople  enough."  Although  it  was 
almost  a  storm,  and  the  wind  contrary,  he  insisted  upon  em- 

♦  The  address  of  Cscsar  lo  his  pilot,  "Qiiiil  meluos?  Csesarcm  vchis,"' 
was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  medals  of  William  III.  The  king,  indeed, 
did  not  use  the  same  words  to  his  attendants  in  the  tempest-tossed  skiff 
near  Holland,  but  seeeine  them  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  terrified  with 
the  danger,  he  said  :  "  Ilow  !  should  you  think  it  hard  to  die  with  Me?" 
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barking  immediately;  and  when  the  sailors  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  putting  to  sea,  and  entreated  him  to  wait  for  more 
favourable  weather,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
king  who  was  ship^Tecked ;  weigh  anchor,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  winds  will  be  with  us."  The  credulous  historians,  who 
have  written  a  homily  on  this  subject,  perceive  in  the  fate  of 
the  king's  nephew,  Prince  Henry,  the  punishment  of  his 
presumption. 

It  was  a  bold  saying  of  Rufus,  no  doubt,  but  the  words  of 
Henry  II.  were  more  consistent,  when  that  monarch  embarked 
for  England  from  Barflcur  in  11 74.  Perceiving  some  alarm  in 
the  countenances  of  the  crew  at  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather, 
be  is  reported  to  have  uttered  these  remarkable  words  :  **  If  the 
Supreme  Ruler  designs  by  my  arrival  in  England  to  restore  to 
my  people  that  peace  which  He  knows  I  have  sincerely  at 
heart,  may  He  mercifully  bring  me  to  a  safe  port ;  but  if  His 
will  be  decreed  to  scourge  the  realm,  may  I  never  be  permitted 
to  reach  its  shore." 

The  immunity  of  an  anointed  king  has  its  influence  on  the 
strong-minded  German  Emperor,  Wilhclm  I.  A  few  summers 
post,  a  young  married  couple,  sojourning  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  I^ke  of  Constance,  visited  the  island  of  Meinau, 
where  the  emperor  was  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  On  their  de|)arture,  so  furious  a  storm  came 
on  that  their  boatman  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  they 
were  forced,  after  much  buffeting  from  the  waves,  to  return  to 
the  island.  The  emperor  seeing  their  plight,  met  them  on  the 
beach,  and  ordering  steam  to  be  got  up  in  his  little  iron  steamer, 
pbced  it  at  their  service.  The  lady,  alarmed  at  her  first 
encounter  with  the  waves,  demurred  somewhat  to  trusting  her- 
self again  to  their  mercies.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the 
emperor,  "the  steamer  bears  my  name,  and  that  ought  to 
re-assure  you." 


CHAPTER  11. 

MINERS. 

FROM  the  earliest  times  serpents  and  denions  were  supposed 
to  guard  the  mines  from  intrusion.  In  an  illustration  of 
Ferguson's  fine  work  on  the  culte  of  the  tree  and  the  serpent, 
are  seen  the  aborigines  of  India,  the  Turanians,  constantly 
guarded  and  followed  by  serpents,  represented  as  darting  from 
their  shoulders,  and  who  make  a  dais  on  the  head.  Thus  seen, 
they  appeared  to  be  occupied  in  working  metals.  They  serve 
as  hammers,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  form,  are  evidently  of 
stone.  The  stone  hammer  is  an  emblem  of  power ;  the  sceptre 
of  many  of  the  gods  of  the  aborigines,  and  especially  of  those 
who  presided  over  metallurgy.  Such  are  Indra,  to  the  Indians 
famous  as  the  giver  of  riches,  whose  throne  is  in  the  golden 
mountain  of  Meroe ;  Hephestus  and  Vulcan,  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  and  the  Scandinavian  Thor,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  gods,  since  he  had  the  earth  for  his  mother,  and  his  father 
Odin  had  the  power  to  change  himself  into  a  serpent  The 
discovery  of  these  stone  hammers,  thus  connected  with  the  first 
metallurgic  gods,  in  the  copi)er  mines  of  Anglesea,  and  in  Peru, 
is  a  significant  fact,  and  the  legends  relative  to  serpents,  or  the 
god-serpents,  who  interfere  in  the  working  of  metals,  are  too 
numerous  and  significative  to  escape  observation.  The  ser|)ents 
of  India,  regarded  as  demigods,  are  famous  in  tradition  for 
their  skill  in  working  metals,  especially  gold.  The  grand 
serpent  of  Egypt,  Kneph,  is  the  father  of  Hephestus,  god  of 
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meUls ;  and  Hi,  or  Ploa,  the  ser])ent-god  of  Chaldea,  master  of 
all  wisdom,  is  also  the  guardian  of  treasures. 

The  god-sen>ent  of  Greece,  Cadmus,  was  regarded  as  the 
fint  miner,  and  he  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  first  workman 
in  gold 

The  Arabs  entertain  much  the  same  superstitious  fears  with 
regard  to  mines  that  the  ancients  did,  with  the  slight  difference 
that  mythological  belief  established.  M.  Caillaud,  in  his  ex- 
|>loration  of  Mount  Zubara,  in  Egypt,  was  cautioned  against 
sleeping  over  the  caves,  as  they  were  the  refuge  of  snakes, 
wolves,  and  other  leasts  of  prey ;  and  the  abode  of  demons, 
who  would  resent  the  intrusion. 

The  belief  that  evil  spirits  guard  the  treasures  in  emerald 
mines  is  as  strong  at  the  present  day,  among  the  Peruvian 
IndianSi  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny  with  regard  to  the 
Sqrthian  mines. 

Stevenson,  alluding  to  the  emerald  mine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ••  Los  Esmcraldos,"  states  :  **  I  never  visited  it,  owing 
to  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  natives,  who  assured  me  it  was 
enchanted,  and  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which  poured  forth 
thunder  and  lightning  on  those  who  dared  to  ascend  the 
river." 

An  ancient  lead  and  silver  mine,  between  Villa  Cidro  and 
Viir  Ermosa,  in  Sardinia,  has  l)cen  neglected  and  allowed  to 
fill  with  water,  from  a  dread,  handed  down  from  tradition,  of 
the  saii/uga^  a  small,  venomous  spider,  so  named  from  its 
avoiding  the  sun,  and  haunting  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
mine,  whose  bite  was  considered  to  be  mortal. 

The  tradition  of  the  **  soli fuga"  belongs  to  a  very  remote 
liefiod,  for  Agricola  mentions  certain  little  animals  resembling 
spiden,  which  he  calls  *'  lucifcga,"  and  which  haunted  chiefly 
the  silver  mines. 

In  the  Ceylon  Times  of  a  recent  date,  is  the  relation  of  a 
horrible  su|)erstition  among  the  Tamul  population  employed  as 
labourers  on  a  coffee  estate :  **  It  is  the  l)elief  of  all  Orientals 
that  hidden  treasures  are  under  the  guardianship  of  su|)ematural 
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br:r-g%  Tb±  S^^-iIeae.  biwerer.  chide  :!ae  charge 
dc=i:c:i  aT.t  zJtrx  di  capellc&  Viriocs  i?!j:aa  are  resorted  U> 
by  th'je&e  vho  vish  :o  pi::  ±e  reast-gs.  A^n^v  b  *"flS**MHfifr 
with  Oie  cobris.  be:  ihi  y-roca  re-rJre  a  i&7^£z.  Blood  of 
a  huzLir.  'xinz  is  :he  =ic«  iz:;xr:a:::.  be:  is  £ir  as  it  is  knovn 
the  Ciiroo-vas  have  hitherto  cocfrjed  themselTes  to  a  sra5ce 
of  a  white  cock,  cocnbcnir^  its  biood  with  chexr  own,  dnwn  by 
a  slight  pcccmre  in  the  hisid  or  fooc  A  Tamul  has^  however, 
improved  on  this,  as  ocr  readers  will  see  by  the  IbUowing  case, 
taken  before  the  justice  of  the  peace : 

Some  coolies  of  Agrawane  were  led  to  believe  that  a  vast 
treasure  of  gems  was  secreted  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  consulted  their  chiiM^}  on  the  subject ;  he  heartfly  joined 
in  the  project  of  searching  for  the  gems,  and  undertook  to 
invoke  the  demon  in  charge,  and  point  out  the  exact  locality 
where  the  gems  were  lying.  For  this  purpose  he  made  an 
"  anganam,"  composed  of  ingredients  supposed  to  produce  a 
magic  varnish,  which,  when  nibbed  on  a  betel-leaf^  would  show 
the  locality  of  the  treasure,  and  allow  of  the  iodta^  having  a 
personal  interview  with  his  satanic  highness  In  theae  invoca- 
tions it  is  always  customary  for  the  priest  to  go  into  fits,  which, 
from  being  feigned,  often  become  (unintentionally)  real  In 
this  case  the  codangy  appears  to  ha\-e  been  unusually  fiivoured 
by  the  devil,  who  revealed  to  him  all  secrets,  including  the  fact 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-bom  male  of  a  human  being  was 
the  only  means  of  attaining  the  coveted  treasure.  This  reveb- 
tion  was  so  explained  by  the  codangy  to  hb  three  paitnerSi  one 
of  whom,  having  a  first-bom  son,  at  once  objected  (Uood  was 
here  stronger  than  avarice),  and  withdrew  from  the  co-partner- 
ship. The  other  three  were  determined  on  making  their 
fortunes,  and  again  consulted  the  oracle,  when  the  codangy 
insisted  on  a  human  sacrifice  as  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  the 
riches.  The  same  evening  the  first-bom  of  the  objecting  party 
was  missing.  He  at  once  informed  the  sui)erintendent  of  the 
estate,  and  search  was  made  for  the  boy.  The  police  were 
informed,  and  Inspector  Davis  and  two  constables  proceeded 
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to  the  spot,  and  apprehended  the  codangy  and  another  on 
suspicion.  Next  day  the  poor  boy  was  found  in  a  bush  with 
his  throat  cut,  and  every  appearance  of  the  blood  having  been 
taken  to  ensure  '  Old  Nick's '  grace.  One  of  the  partners  has 
disappeared,  and  he  is  supi)osed  to  have  been  the  cut-throat 
The  case  is  adjourned  until  the  apprehension  of  the  absconding 
IMUty.  This  shows  a  depravity  among  the  Tamuls  not  hitherto 
known  Co  the  planters." 

According  to  Hallywell,  who  follows  "  Marcus  the  Eremite, 
a  skilful  daemonlst,"  there  are  six  kinds  of  demons,  "  the  fiflh 
sort  of  which  are  subterranean,  living  in  caverns  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  oflen  hurting  and  killing  well-diggers  and  miners  for 
metals,  causing  earthcjuakes  and  eruptions  of  flames,  and 
pestilent  winds. 

The  existence  of  spirits,  or  elemental  beings,  was  a  devout 
belief  among  miners  ;  frequent  accidents  in  mines  showed  the 
potency  of  the  metallic  spirits,  which  so  tormented  the  work- 
men in  German  mines,  and  in  those  of  other  countries,  by 
blindness,  giddiness,  and  sudden  sickness,  that  they  were 
obliged  frequently  to  abandon  mines  well  known  to  be  rich  in 
metals.  A  metallic  spirit,  at  one  sweep,  annihilated  twelve 
miners,  who  were  all  found  dead  together.  The  fact  was  un- 
questionable, and  the  safety-lamp  was  undiscovered. 

Malignity  was  constantly  ascribed  to  the  goblins  of  the 
mines.  We  are  told  by  a  demonologist  quoted  by  Reginald 
Scot,  "  that  they  do  exceedingly  envy  man's  benefit  in  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  treasure,  ever  haunting  such  places  where 
money  is  concealed,  and  diffusing  malevolent  and  ix)isonous 
influences  to  blast  the  lives  and  linilis  of  those  that  dare 
attempt  the  discovery  thereof  Peter  of  Devonshire,  with  his 
confederates,  who  by  conjuration  endeavoured  to  dig  for  such 
defended  treasures,  was  crumbled  to  atoms,  as  it  wci'c,  l)eing 
reduced  to  ashes  with  his  confederates  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye."* 

•  "Modem  authors,**  5a)-5  Fuller,  "avouch  thai  malu^ant  iti)int«  haunt 
tlie  places  where  precious  metals  are  found,  as  if  the  oevil  ditl  there  tit 
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Peter  of  Devonshire  sought  his  fate.  But  the  demons  of 
haunted  mines  were  considered  as  most  tremendous.  "The 
nature  of  such  is  very  violent ;  they  do  often  slay  whole  com- 
panies of  labourers ;  they  do  sometimes  send  inundations  that 
destroy  both  the  mines  and  miners ;  they  bring  noxious  and 
malignant  va|X)urs  to  stifle  the  laborious  workman ;  briefly,  their 
whole  delight  and  faculty  consists  in  killing,  tormenting^  and 
crushing  men  who  seek  such  treasures.  Such  was  Aunabergius, 
a  most  virulent  animal,  that  utterly  confounded  the  under- 
takings of  those  that  laboured  in  the  richest  silver  mine  in 
Germany,  called  Corona  Rosacea,  He  would  often  show  him- 
self in  the  likeness  of  a  he-goat,  with  golden  horns,  pushing 
down  the  workmen  with  great  violence ;  sometimes  like  a  horse, 
breathing  |>estilence  and  flames  from  his  nostrils.  At  other 
times  he  represented  a  monk  in  all  his  pontificals,  flouting  at 
their  labour,  and  treating  all  their  actions  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, till  by  his  daily  and  continual  molestation  he  gave  them 
no  further  ability  of  perseverance." 

There  is  a  traditionary  story  in  North  Ayrshire  of  a  miner 
who  was  constantly  annoyed  while  working  in  a  pit  by  hearing 
the  sounds  of  a  pick  on  the  other  side  of  the  coal  into  which 
he  was  digging.  The  noise  went  on,  day  after  day  coming 
nearer,  until  he  became  convinced  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  devil,  who  was  working  through  to  him.  He  went  to 
his  master  and  wanted  to  be  relieved  from  his  work,  but  with- 
out success,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  post  of  danger. 
At  length  his  misery  became  unbearable,  and  he  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  minister  to  protect  him  from  the  machinations  of 
the  enemy.  This  the  minister  undertook  to  do,  and  having 
asked  him  how  many  "  holings  "  (the  depth  of  coal  displaced 
by  one  blasting)  he  had,  before  the  wall  between  him  and  the 
evil  spirit  could  be  broken  through,  sent  him  back  to  work  until 
he  had  only  one  holing  between  them.     Then  he  was  to  take 

abrood  to  hatch  thein,  cunningly  pretending  an  unwillingness  to  part  with 
them ;  whereas,  indeed,  he  gains  more  by  one  mine  minted  out  into  money 
than  by  a  thousand  conceale<l  in  the  earth." 
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his  piece  of  bread,  and  crumble  it  all  down  in  a  train  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  and  again  resuming  his  pick,  to  strike  through 
the  dividing  coal.  The  moment  this  was  done,  and  before  the 
devil  could  claim  it,  he  was  to  cry,  "  The  hole's  mine  I"  and 
make  for  the  mouth  of  the  pit  as  fast  as  he  could  These 
directions  the  miner  carefully  followed.  He  struck  through  the 
coal,  claimed  the  hole,  and  reached  the  pit's  mouth  safely ;  but 
the  evil  spirit  would  certainly  have  caught  him  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  pick  up  ever)' one  of  the  crumbs  scattered  in  the  line 
of  pursuit  As  it  was,  the  i)oor  man  had  a  narrow  escape,  for 
he  had  no  sooner  reached  his  place  of  safety  than  the  walls  of 
the  pit  came  together  with  a  thundering  crash. 

Even  now,  when  a  coal-miner  strikes  through  into  a  hole,  or 
when  two  working  from  opposite  sides  at  the  same  seam  meet, 
the  coal  is  claimed  by  the  one  who  shouts  first,  "  The  hole's 
mine  I" 

THE  belief  of  the  miner  was  strong  in  a  species  of  aerial 
beings  called  "Knockers."  These,  the  Welsh  and 
Cornish  miners  solemnly  affirm,  were  heard  under-ground,  in 
or  near  mines ;  and  by  their  knocking  pointed  out  to  the  work- 
men a  rich  vein  of  ore.  In  the  third  volume  of  "  Selections 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  there  are  two  letters  on  the 
subject  of  Knockers,  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a  gentleman 
esteemed  no  less  for  his  learning  and  benevolence  than  for  his 
good  sense  and  integrity.  "  People,"  he  says,  "  who  know  very 
little  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  the  powers  of  nature,  will  laugh  at 
us  Cardiganshire  miners,  who  maintain  the  existence  of 
•Knockers'  in  mines,  a  kind  of  good-natured,  impalpable 
people,  not  to  be  seen,  but  heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  work 
in  the  mines :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  tyiHJs  or  forerunners 
of  working  in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  accidents  which 
happen  to  us.  Before  the  discovery  of  Esgair  y  Mwyn  Mine,  these 
little  people  worked  hard  there  day  and  night,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  honest,  sober  people  who  have  heard  them  ;  but 
after  the  discover)'  of  the  great  mine,  they  were  heard  no  more. 
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When  I  began  to  work  at  Ll^^yn  Lh\7d,  they  worked  so  fresh 
there  for  a  considerable  time  that  they  frightened  away  some 
young  workmen.  This  was  when  we  were  driving  levels,  and 
before  we  had  got  any  ore ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  ore,  ihey 
tlicn  gave  over,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them.  These  are  odd 
assertions,  but  they  are  certainly  facts,  although  we  cannot,  and 
do  not,  pretend  to  account  for  them.  \Ve  have  now  (October, 
1754)  very  good  ore  at  Llwyn  Llwyd,  where  the  Knockers  were 
heard  to  work ;  but  they  have  now  yielded  uj)  the  place,  and 
are  heard  no  more.  Let  who  will  laugh,  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  *  Knockers,'  or  rather  God, 
who  sends  us  these  notices.*' 

Mr.  Kingsley,  in  "Yeast,"  thus  alludes  to  the  superstition  of 
the  Cornish  miners  resi)ecting  the  "Knockers":  "They  are 
the  ghosts,  the  miners  hold,  of  the  Old  Jews  that  crucified  our 
Lord,  and  were  sent  for  slaves  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  work 
the  mines ;  and  we  And  their  old  smelting-houses,  which  we 
call  Jews*  Houses,  and  their  blocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
In^gs,  which  we  call  Jews'  tin ;  and  then  a  town  among  us,  too^ 
which  we  call  Market  Jew,  but  the  old  name  was  Maraxion, 
that  means  the  Bitterness  of  Zion,  they  tell  me ;  and  bitter 
work  it  was  for  them,  jxwr  souls !  We  used  to  break  into  the 
old  .shat\s  and  adits  which  they  had  made,  and  find  old  stag's- 
horn  \ni'kaxes,  that  crumbled  to  pieces  when  we  brought  them 
to  grass.  And  they  say  that  if  a  nun  will  listen  on  a  still  night 
about  those  old  shafts,  he  may  hear  the  ghosts  of  them  at  w<^ 
knvHrking  and  jacking,  as  clear  as  if  there  was  a  man  at 
w\^rk  in  the  next  lewl** 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  a  curious  stor>-  of  the  faii^-  miners,  the 
*'  Kmnkcrs."  At  Ransom  Mine  the  "  Knockers"  were  alwa)'S 
wiy  active  in  their  subterranean  oix?rations.  In  every  port  of 
the  mine  the  kmvkings  were  hearvi,  but  more  es|)ecially  they 
wcu*  huNV  in  one  i>articular  "end"  There  was  a  gerH^^al  im- 
|uc!h!ii\u\  ilui  i^reat  wealth  must  exist  at  this  i>art  of  tlie  'Mode" 
Vel,  nolwithMiinding  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  miners, 
no  jmir  of  n>cn  could  Im:  found  l>ra\-e  enough  to  venture  on  the 
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g^oand  of  the  "  Bockles."  An  old  man  and  his  son,  called 
Trenwith,  who  lived  near  Bosprenis,  went  out  one  midsummer 
eve  about  midnight,  and  watched  until  they  saw  the  "Smae 
People "  bringing  up  the  shining  ore.  It  is  said  they  were 
possessed  of  some  secret  by  which  they  could  communicate 
with  the  fairy  people.  Be  this  ns  it  may,  they  told  the  little 
miners  that  they  could  save  them  nil  the  trouble  of  breaking 
down  the  ore ;  that  ^hey  would  bring  up  for  them  one-tenth  of 
the  richest  stuff,  and  leave  it  properly  dressed,  if  they  would 
<)ttiet!y  give  them  up  this  end.  An  agreement  of  some  kind 
was  come  ta  l^he  old  man  and  his  son  took  the  *'  pitch,''  and 
in  a  short  time  realised  much  wealth.  The  old  man  never 
Ouled  to  keep  to  his  bargain,  and  leave  the  tenth  of  the  ore  for 
his  (airy  friends.  He  died.  His  son  was  avaricious  and  selfish. 
He  sought  to  cheat  the  **  Knockers,"  but  he  ruined  himself  by 
io  doing.  The  "  lode "  failed ;  nothing  answered  with  him ; 
disappointed,  he  took  to  drink,  squandered  all  the  money  his 
fother  had  made,  and  died  a  beggar. 

IN  a  communication  from  the  Colliery  Guardian  (May  23, 
1863),  we  find  a  correspondence  between  the  superstitions 
of  the  eoal-miner  and  those  employed  in  the  metalliferous  mines : 
"The  superstitions  of  the  pitmen  were  once  many  and  terrible ; 
but  so  far  from  existing  nowadays,  they  are  only  matters  of 
tradition  among  the  old  men.  One  class  only  of  superstitions 
does  exist  among  a  few  of  the  older  and  less-educated  pitmen — 
namely,  the  class  of  omens,  warnings,  and  signs.  If  one  of 
these  pitmen  meet  or  see  a  woman,  if  he  catch  but  a  glimpse  of 
her  draperies,  on  his  way  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  pit, 
the  probability  is  that  he  returns  home  again,  and  goes  to  bed 
The  appearance  of  a  woman  at  this  untimely  hour  has  oflen 
materially  impeded  the  day's  winning,  for  the  omen  is  held  not 
to  be  personal  to  the  individual  i)ercciving  it,  but  to  bode 
general  ill-luck  to  all.  The  walk  from  home  to  ])it-mouth, 
ahrmys  performed  at  dead  of  night,  was  the  period  when  omens 
mostly  to  be  looked  for.     The  supernatural  ap|x:arance  of 
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a  little  white  animal  like  a  rabbit,  which  was  said  to  cross  the 
miner's  \y3X\  was  another  warning  not  to  descend.  Sometimes 
the  omens  were  rather  mental  than  visual.  The  pitmen  in  the 
Midland  counties  have,  or  had,  a  belief,  unknown  to  the  north, 
in  aerial  whistlings,  warning  them  against  the  pit  Who  or 
what  the  invisible  musicians  were,  nobody  pretended  to  know ; 
but  for  all  that,  they  must  have  been  counted,  and  fgund  to 
consist  of  seven,  as  the  *  Seven  Whistlers  '•  is  the  name  they 
bear  to  this  day.  Two  goblins  were  believed  to  haunt  the 
northern  mines.  One  was  a  spiteful  elf,  who  indicated  hLs 
presence  only  by  the  mischief  he  perpetrated.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  *  Cutty  Soams,*  and  appears  to  have  employed 
himself  only  in  the  stupid  device  of  severing  the  rope-traces,  or 
soams,  by  which  an  assistant  putter,  honoured  by  the  title  of 

*  the  fooV  is  yoked  to  the  tub.  The  strands  of  hemp,  which 
were  left  all  sound  in  the  board  at  *  kenner-time,'  were  found 
next  morning  severed  in  twain.  *  Cutty  Soams  *  has  been  at 
work,  would  the  fool  and  his  driver  say,  dolefully  knotting  the 
cord.  The  other  goblin  was  altogether  a  more  sensible  and, 
indeed,  an  honest  and  hard-working  bogie,  much  akin  to  the 
Scotch  brownie,  or  the  hairy  fiend  whom  Milton  rather  scurvily 
apostrophises  as  a  lubber.  The  supernatural  i)ersonage  in 
question  was  no  other  than  a  gliostly  putter,  and  his  name  was 

*  Bluecap.*  Sometimes  the  miners  would  i)erceive  a  light  blue 
flame  flicker  through  the  air,  and  settle  on  a  full  coal-tub,  which 
immediately  moved  towards  the  roUey-way,  as  though  impelled 
by  the  sturdiest  sinews  in  the  working.  Industrious  Bluecap 
was  at  his  vocation ;  but  he  retjuired,  and  rightly,  to  be  paid  for 

*  In  the  Titnes  (September  21, 1874)  we  Hnd  a  curious  instance  of  the 
tleep-rooted  superstitions  of  miners.  A  large  number  of  the  men  employetl 
at  some  of  the  Beclworth  Collieries,  in  North  Warwickshire,  refused  to 
descend  the  coal-pits  in  which  they  were  employed.  The  men  were  crcdu- 
lous  enough  to  l^elieve  that  certam  nocturnal  sounds,  which  are  doubtless 
produced  by  flocks  of  night-birds  in  their  passage  across  the  country,  are 
harbingers  of  some  impending  disaster.  During  Sund.iy  night  it  was 
stated  that  these  sounds,  which  have  been  designate  the  "  Seven  Whistlers," 
had  been  distinctly  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedworth,  and  the  result 
was  that  on  the  following  morning,  when  labour  should  have  been  resumed, 
the  men  positively  refus^  to  work. 
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his  services,  which  he  modestly  rated  as  those  of  an  ordinary 
average  putter ;  therefore,  once  a  fortnight,  Blueca]>'s  wages 
were  left  for  him  in  a  solitary  corner  of  the  mine  II  they  were 
a  farthing  below  his  due,  the  indignant  Bluecap  would  not 
|x>cket  a  stiver ;  if  they  were  a  farthing  above  his  due,  indignant 
Rluecap  left  the  surj)his  where  he  found  it.  The  writer  asked 
his  informant,  a  hewer,  whether,  if  Bluecap's  wages  were 
nowadays  to  be  left  for  him,  he  thought  they  would  be  appro- 
liriated.  The  man  shrewdly  answered,  he  thought  they  would 
be  taken  by  Bluecap,  or  iomdnxiy  cist  P 

Of  the  above  notions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  idea  of 
omens  is  the  only  one  still  seriously  entertained,  and  even  its 
hold  upon  the  ])opular  mind,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker. 

THE  belief  in  apparitions  still  exists  among  the  miners  of 
Dean  Forest,  that  picturesque,  hilly  tract  in  the  west  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  Dean  miners  were  once  a  lawless  set, 
leading  a  wild  life  in  their  sylvan  solitudes,  and  not  only  enjoy- 
ing many  ancient  privileges  granted  to  them,  but  others  of  their 
omn  creation,  giving  much  trouble  to  the  C.ovemment  in  conse- 
quence. Many  of  these  forest  miners  also  regard  sickness  and 
accident  as  fatal  and  inevitable. 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  an  interesting  legend  of  Dorcas,  the  spirit 
of  Polbreen  Mine.  In  one  of  the  small  cottages  which 
are  near  the  works  (situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  known 
at  St  Agnes  Becon),  once  lived  a  woman  called  Dorcas. 
Beyond  this  we  know  little  of  her  life,  but  we  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  her  death,  which,  we  are  told,  was  suicidal.  ] 

From  some  cause,  which  is  not  related,  Dorcas  grew  weary 
of  life,  and  one  unholy  night  she  left  her  house,  and  flung  her- 
self into  one  of  the  deep  shafts  of  Polbreen  mine,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  her  dead  and  broken  l)ody  was  discovered.  The 
remnant  of  humanity  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and  after  the 
laws  of  the  time  regarding  suicides  was  fulfilled,  the  body  of 
Dorcas  was  buried.     Her  presence,  however,  still  remained  in 
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the  mine.  She  api)eared  ordinarily  to  take  a  malicious  delight 
in  tonnenting  the  industrious  miner,  calling  him  by  name,  and 
alluring  him  from  his  tasks.  This  was  carried  on  by  her  to 
such  an  extent,  that  when  a  tributer  had  made  a  poor  month, 
he  was  asked  "  if  he  had  been  chasing  Dorcas." 

Dorcas  was  usually  only  a  voice.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
that  they  have  seen  her  in  the  mine,  but  this  is  doubted  by  the 
miners  generally,  who  refer  the  spectral  api>earance  to  fear. 
But  it  is  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  more  than  one 
man  who  has  met  the  spirit  in  the  levels  of  the  mine  has  had 
his  clothes  torn  off  his  back ;  whether  in  anger  or  in  sport  b 
not  clearly  made  out  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  occasion 
only,  Dorcas  apixjars  to  have  acted  kindly.  Two  miners,  who 
for  distinction's  sake  we  will  call  Martin  and  Jacky,  were  at 
work  in  their  end,  and  at  the  time  busily  at  work  "  beating  the 
borer."  The  name  of  Jacky  was  distinctly  uttered  between  the 
blows.  He  stopi^ed  and  listened — all  was  still.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  their  task;  a  blow  on  the  iron  rod — "Jacky." 
Another  blow — "Jacky."  They  imuse — all  is  silent.  "Well, 
thee  wert  called,  Jacky,"  said  Martin ;  "  go  and  see."  Jacky 
was,  however,  either  afraid,  or  he  thought  himself  the  fool  of 
his  senses.  Work  was  resumed,  and  "  Jacky  1  Jacky !  Jacky  1" 
was  called  more  vehemently  and  distinctly  than  before.  Jacky 
threw  down  his  heavy  hammer,  and  went  from  his  companion, 
resolved  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  caller.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  he  had  been  stand- 
ing at  work,  when  a  mass  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  level, 
weighing  many  tons,  which  would  have  crushed  him  to  death. 
Martin  had  been  stooping,  holding  the  borer,  and  a  projecting 
comer  of  rock  just  above  him  turned  off  the  falling  mass.  He 
was  securely  enclosed,  and  they  had  to  dig  him  out,  but  he 
escajjed  without  injury.  Jacky  declared  to  his  dying  day  that 
he  owed  his  life  to  Dorcas. 

Commenting  on  this  story,  Mr.  John  Lean  writes  to  the 

West  Briton^  Truro    newspaper,   relating    an    extraordinary 

event  that  happened  to  him  some  years  ago,  when  he  was 
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underground  at  Wheal  Jewell,  a  mine  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap, 
his  native  parish,  and  in  a  part  which  he  had  never  previously 
visited.  He  was  alone,  and  hundreds  of  fathoms  dbtant  from 
any  other  human  being ;  thus,  as  it  were,  excluded  from  the 
living  world,  he  was  walking  slowly  and  silently  through  the 
lc\*cl,  his  thoughts  as  it  were  alworlxid,  examining  the  rich  course 
of  cop|)cr  ore  in  the  roof  or  l)ack,  when,  with  the  sudden 
quickness  of  the  lightning-flash,  he  was  aroused  as  though  by 
an  audible  voice,  "  You  are  in  the  winze."  He  at  once  threw 
himself  flat  on  his  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  level,  and  on 
shifting  from  this  posture  to  thai  of  a  sitting  one,  he  found  that 
his  heels  were  on  the  immediate  verge  of  the  end  of  a  winze, 
the  existence  of  which  he  was,  of  course,  unaware  of,  left 
exposed  and  open,  embracing  all  the  width  of  the  gunnis,  and 
communicating  with  the  next  level,  ten  fathoms  ht\o\s !  At 
the  moment  he  received  this  singular — say  supernatural — 
warning,  his  foot  was  lifted  for  the  next  step  over  the  mouth 
of  this  ab>'ss,  a  step  to  eternity  had  it  not  thus  been  pre- 
vented. 

A  troublesome  imp  called  Gathon  {X^rplexed  the  miners  in 
various  ways,  one  of  which  was  deluding  them  with  false  lights, 
nobes,  and  flames.  Such  was  the  spirit  supposed  to  have 
frightened  three  miners  in  the  South  Devon  Wharf  Mine  a  few 
years  ago.  These  men,  while  engaged  at  their  work  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  suddenly  saw  a  large  hall  of  fire  issue  from  a  rock, 
and  with  a  rumbling  noise  advance  towards  them.  On  its  ajv 
prooch  it  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  that  of  a  human 
figure,  then  of  a  church  with  arched  windows,  pillars,  etc  The 
men  were  terrified,  and  consriencc  reproached  them  that  Sun- 
day had  commenced  on  their  unfinished  lalx)urs,  and  they  fully 
believed  they  saw  and  were  pursued  by  an  evil  spirit  The  ex- 
I>lanation  for  this  phenomenon  would  sccni  to  I)e,  that  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  of  inflaninial)lc  gas  to  issue  from  the  l>acks  of 
lodes,  which  ignites  as  soon  ns  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmos;>hcrc.  The  ground  where  these  men  were 
working  was  full  of  iron  and  tin  lodes,  and  there  can  be  no 
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The  Mcrthyr  newspaper  adds  as  a  fitting  corollar}*,  that  the 
other  colliers  ceased  to  work  for  a  day,  but  whether  the  beer- 
houses were  gainers  by  their  fears  (which  is  most  likely),  or 
whether  the  supernatural  bier  kept  them  at  home  in  solemn 
meditation,  is  not  told 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  a  miner's  superstition  in  which  the  ai>- 
pearance  of  "  black  dogs  "  is  noticed  About  thirty  years  since, 
a  man  and  a  lad  were  engaged  in  sinking  a  shafl  at  Wheal  Vor 
Mine,  when  the  lad,  through  carelessness  or  accident,  missed  in 
charging  a  hole,  so  that  a  necessity  arose  for  the  dangerous 
operation  of  picking  out  the  charge.  This  they  proceeded  to 
do^  the  man  severely  reprimanding  the  carelessness  of  his 
assistant  Several  other  miners  at  the  time  being  about  to 
change  their  core,  were  on  the  plat  above,  calling  down  and 
conversing  occasionally  with  the  man  and  boy.  Suddenly  the 
charge  exploded,  and  the  latter  was  seen  to  be  blown  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  volume  of  flame.  As  soon  as  help  could  be  pro- 
cured, a  party  descended,  when  the  remains  of  the  poor  fellows 
were  found  to  be  shattered  and  scorched  beyond  recognition. 
AVhen  these  were  brought  to  the  surface,  the  clothes  and  a  mass 
of  mangled  flesh  dropped  from  the  bodies.  A  bystander,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  relatives,  hastily  caught  up  the  revolting 
mass  in  a  shovel,  and  threw  the  whole  into  the  blazing  furnace  of 
Woolfs  engine  close  at  hand.  From  that  time  the  engineman 
declared  that  troops  of  little  black  dogs  continually  haunted 
the  place,  even  when  the  doors  were  shut.  Few  of  them  liked 
to  talk  about  it ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary 
attendance  to  work  the  machine. 

It  is  believed  by  the  peasantry  living  near  Largo-Law,  Scot- 
land, that  a  rich  mine  of  gold  is  concealed  in  the  mountain. 
A  spectre  once  appeared  there,  supposed  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  mine,  who  being  accosted  by  a  neighbouring  shepherd,  pro- 
mised to  tell  him  at  a  certain  time,  and  on  certain  conditions, 
where  "  the  gowd  mine  is  in  I^irgo-Law,"  esixrcially  enjoining 
that  the  horn  sounded  for  the  housing  of  the  cows  at  the  ad- 
joining farm  of  Balmain  should  not  blow.     Every  precaution 
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having  been  taken,  the  ghost  was  true  to  his  tryst;  but,  unhappily^ 
when  he  was  about  tu  divulge  the  desired  secret,  Tammie  Norrie, 
the  cowherd  of  Bahnain,  blew  a  blast  loud  and  dread.  Where- 
u|K)n  the  ghost  vanished,  with  the  denunciation : 

'*  Woe  to  the  man  that  blew  the  horn. 
For  out  of  the  spot  he  shall  ne*er  be  borne." 

The  unlucky  horn-blower  was  struck  dead,  and  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  body,  a  cairn  of  stones  was  raised 
over  it. 

IN  the  Oswestry  Advertiser  (May,  1874)  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  su[)erstition  of  Welsh  colliers.  The  news  b  from 
Cefn :  "  A  woman  is  employed  as  messenger  at  one  of  the 
collieries,  and  as  she  commences  her  duty  early  each  morning, 
she  meets  great  numbers  of  colliers  going  to  their  work.  Some 
of  them,  we  are  gravely  assured,  consider  it  a  bad  omen  to 
meet  a  woman  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  not  having 
succeeded  in  deterring  her  from  her  work  by  other  means,  they 
waited  ui>on  the  manager,  and  declared  that  they  would  remain 
at  home  unless  the  woman  was  dismissed.  The  result  our 
informant  mentions  not ;  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  |HX)r  woman  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  superstition  of  the 
men,'** 

If  a  Cornish  miner,  on  his  way  to  night-work,  meets  a 
stranger,  and  receives  no  answer  to  the  customary  "Good- 
night "  greeting,  he  reckons  it  as  an  omen  of  ill-luck,  or  some- 
thing worse.  ** Ill-wishing "  and  ''overlooking,"  which  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  "  evil  eye,'*  are  delusions  still  existing 
among  the  miiieis  A  sinister  look,  or  a  muttered  expression 
of  discontent,  is  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  object  of  it,  and 

*  I1  U  cuiuHis  to  see  the  unic  Mi^<rstkn<.>n  cvisiin^  ai>H>a^  the  fikhermen 
of  Voikkhiiv,  Aiul  i^her  |\irt&  \Af  Kn^biKl.  At  S:jiiihes»  10  Cleveland,  if 
.\  filial  nun  hapi^ns  to  meet  a  fenule  tii^  on  leaving  hk  cotiage,  to  pal 
«Htt  to  se«t  he  will  tuin  luck  a^ain.  as  he  dnn.y  I'vlieves  that  all  his  luck 
wxHiKI  1^  s)xmM  Rm  the  \)ay. 

I  hav1^  alMtvl  to  this  su|^rstition  as  (Mevaler.t  amoi^  colUeis.  in  an 
eiCiact  fixHii  the  iV.V/*.r  uWancMv,  May  ^3ivl,  ilSo^. 
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any  mischance    that    follows  is  set   down  to  the  score  of 
♦•ill-wishers." 

Whistling  in  mines  is  on  no  account  permitted;  a  super- 
stition shared  alike  by  seamen  as  well  as  miners. 

Many  miners  object  to  enter  a  mine  on  Good  Friday, 
Innocents*  and  Christmas  Days,  fearful  that  some  catastrophe 
would  attend  the  breaking  of  a  prescribed  custom. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  pixies,  in  olden  times,  were  believed 
to  assemble  in  the  dce|)cst  mines  to  hear  the  midnight  mass. 
Voices  of  unearthly  sweetness  sang  the  solemn  ser\ice,  and  as 
the  grand  music  swelled  and  shook  the  depths,  the  rough 
suriace  scaled  off  from  the  rot  ky  sides  of  the  mines,  and  dis- 
closed walls  dia|X!rcd  with  ore  and  glittering  like  gold  in  the 
light  of  m)Tiad  torches."* 

Miners  do  not  like  the  fonn  of  a  cross  being  made  under- 
ground ;  and  if  they  see  a  snail  when  going  to  work  in  the 
morning,  they  always  drop  a  piece  of  tallow  from  their  candles, 
by  its  side. 

The  miners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  place  great  faith  in  the 
virtues  of  a  horseshoe  affixed  to  some  of  the  erections  of  the 
mine  to  prevent  witchcraft.  It  is  supi)osed  that  the  devil 
alwa)*s  travels  in  circles,  and  is  consequently  interrupted  when 
he  arrives  at  either  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe,  and  is  obliged  to 
lake  a  retrograde  course. 

In  Cornwall  the  ant  is  oil  led  by  the  {Kasantry  a  muryan. 
Believing  they  are  the  "  small  jxiople  "  in  their  state  of  decay 
from  off  the  earth,  it  is  considered  most  unlucky  to  destroy  a 
colony  of  ants.     It  was  said  that  if  you  placed  a  piece  of  tin 

•  Mr.  Raklon,  in  hi5  "Songs  of  the  Russian  Peasants, ''ol)S€rvcs  of  the 
Kev  Yoir,  acconling  to  rustic  tradition,  aU  sorts  of  hidden  treasures  are 
revealed  at  this  period.  During  the  '*h<)ly  evenings,"  het ween  the  Nativity 
and  the  Epiphany,  the  new'1x>m  divinity  comes  down  from  heaven  and 
wanders  aliout  nn  earth,  wherefore  every  v>rt  of  labour  during  that  period 
is  held  to  l>e  a  ^n.  At  mi<lntght,  tm  the  eve  of  each  of  these  festivals  the 
hetYenly  doors  are  thrown  o|>en  ;  the  radi.int  realms  of  Taradisc,  in  which 
the  inn  dwells  disclose  their  treasures ;  the  waters  of  rivers  ami  springs 
become  animate«l,  turn  into  wine,  and  receive  a  healing  eAicacy ;  the  trees 
|*nt  forth  tdossoms  and  golden  fruits  ri(>en  on  their  lioughs. 
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in  a  bank  of  mur)'ans,  at  a  certain  age  of  the  moon,  it  would 
be  turned  into  silver. 

Mr.  Hunt,  speaking  of  the  romances  of  the  miners,  states 
that  these  men  say  they  often  see  little  imi)s  or  demons  under- 
ground. Their  presence  is  considered  favourable ;  they  indicate 
the  presence  of  lodes,  about  which  they  work  during  the 
absence  of  the  miners.  A  miner  informed  Mr.  Hunt  that  he 
had  often  seen  them,  sitting  on  pieces  of  timber,  or  tumbling 
about  in  curious  attitudes,  when  he  came  to  work. 

Shakspeare  addresses  the 


"  Elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves, 

and  those 

**  Whose  pastime 


»t 


"  w  nose  pasting 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms. 


t» 


We  may  conclude  that  fairy  butter  was  not  known  in  his 
time,  and  was  a  later  superstition ;  but  the  industrious  gleaner, 
Pennant,  mentions  that  there  is  a  substance  found  at  a  great 
depth  in  crevices  of  limestone-rocks  in  seeking  for  lead-ore» 
near  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  which  is  called  menyUy  tylna,  teg^ 
or  fairies*  butter.  This  is  a  substance  of  nature's  own  churning, 
but  it  affords  a  proof  how  strongly  the  "  little  people "  kept 
their  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  miners,  as  well  as  others. 

Vegetables  growing  in  mines  i)ossesscd  certain  talismanic 
powers  among  the  German  miners,  so  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  gather  them.  The  same  writer  mentions 
in  his  "  Sylva  Sylvarum  "  that  "  in  furnaces  of  copi)er  and  brass, 
where  chalcite  is  often  cast  in  to  mend  the  working,  there 
riseth  suddenly  a  fly,  which  sometimes  is  seen  moving,  and 
dieth  presently  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  furnace." 

MR.  HUNT  gives  some  curious  instances  of  waniiHgt 
and  toketis  among  miners.  The  following,  related  by 
a  very  respectacle  man,  formerly  a  miner,  illustrates  this  belief: 
"  My  father,  when  a  lad,  worked  with  a  companion  (James,  or 
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"Jim,"  as  he  was  called)  in  Gemioe.  They  lived  close  by  Old 
Wheal  Grey,  in  Breage.  One  evening  the  daughter  of  the 
person  with  whom  they  lodged  came  in  to  her  mother,  crying : 
'  Billy  and  Jim  ben  out  theer  for  more  than  a  hour,  and  I  ben 
chasing  them  among  the  Kilyur  banks,  and  they  wa'ant  let  me 
catch  them.  As  fast  as  I  do  go  to  one,  they  do  go  to  another/ 
'Mould  your  tongue,  child,*  said  the  mother;  * 'twas  their 
forenoon  core,  and  they  both  ben  up  in  bed  this  hours.*  *  I'm 
sure  I  ben  chasin*  them,*  said  the  girl.  The  mother  then  went 
ufistairs,  and  awoke  the  lads,  telling  them  the  story.  One  of 
them  said,  '  Tis  a  warning ;  somethin'  will  happen  in  an  old 
end,  and  I  shan't  go  to  mine  this  core.*  *  Nonsense,'  said  the 
other;  'don't  let  us  be  so  foolish;  the  child  has  been  playing 
with  some  strangers,  and  it  isn't  worth  while  to  be  si^aled  for 
luch  foolishness.'  *  I  tell  you,'  replied  the  other,  *  I  won't  go.' 
As  it  was  useless  for  any  man  to  go  alone,  both  remained  away^ 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  a  run  took  place  in  the 
end  they  were  working  in,  and  tens  of  thousands  kibblesful 
came  away.  Had  they  l)een  at  work  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  them  to  have  escajHrd. 

At  Wheal  Vor  Mine  it  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  believed 
that  a  fatal  accident  in  the  mine  is  presaged  by  the  appearance 
of  a  hare,  or  white  rabbit,  in  one  of  the  engine-houses.  The 
men  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  chased  some  of  these 
appearances  till  they  were  hemmed  in  api>arently,  without  l>cing 
able  to  catch  them.  The  white  rabbit  being  on  one  occasion 
run  into  a  wind-bore  lying  on  the  ground,  though  stopjxrd  in, 
escaped.* 

In  this  mine  there  ap|)ears  to  l)e  a  general  l)clief  among  the 

*  The  connection  between  a  n1>l>it  .ind  a  nunc  is  mcnlioncd  by  Addison 
(*' Dialogues  on  Mc<1aU**),  nUudinf;  to  a  S|v\niO>  coin,  rcprc^nting  a 
goddewi  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet  :  **  There  are  learne^l  medalist*  that  tell 
m  the  rabbit  may  sij^nify  either  the  great  nmltitude  of  thevr  aniinaU  ihnt 
are  found  in  Spain,  or  inrrhaiw  the  sevcial  mines  ihat  are  wrought  within 
the  IwweU  of  that  country,  tnc  Latin  word  nmititttts  signifying  cither  a 
nbljit  or  a  mine.  But  these  gentlemen  do  not  consider  that  it  \%  not  the 
word  twt  the  figure  that  appears  on  the  nictlal.  Cuniculus  may  stand  for  a 
rabbit  or  a  mine,  txit  the  picture  of  a  rabl>it  i^  not  the  picture  of  a  mine." 
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men  in  "tokens''  and  sui)ernatural  appearances.  A  few 
months  since,  a  fine  old  man  reported,  on  being  relieved  from 
his  turn  as  watcher,  that  during  the  night  he  heard  a  loud 
sound,'  like  the  emptying  of  a  cart-load  of  rubbish,  in  front  of 
the  account-house  where  he  was  staying.  On  going  out 
nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  poor  fellow,  considering  the 
strange  sound  as  a  "  warning,"  pined  away  and  died  in  a  few 
weeks. 

THE  French  miners  have  their  sui)erstitions,  in  common 
with  those  of  similar  vocation  in  other  countries.  The 
white  hare,  which  I  have  remarked  as  an  ominous  appearance 
to  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  has  also  its  legend  in  France,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  spirit  haunting  the  subterranean  caverns, 
and  is  called  the  "  little  miner.''  A  story  similar  to  that  related 
of  Wheal  Vor,  states  that  one  day  a  miner  was  frightened 
by  seeing  a  white  object  run  and  conceal  itself  in  an  iron  pipe  \ 
he  went  forward,  and  stopped  up  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  and 
called  one  of  his  fellow-workmen  to  examine  the  pipe  with  him. 
They  did  so,  but  found  nothing  within ;  the  hare-spirit  had 
vanished 

The  belief  in  mischievous  sprites,  or  gnomes,  b  very 
prevalent ;  and  these  are  of  the  same  troublesome  character  as 
those  described  by  the  German  and  English  miners.  If  a  tool 
is  broken  or  lost,  a  lamp  extinguished,  clothes  torn,  or  if 
pieces  of  rock  fall  upon  them,  the  French  miners  attribute  all 
to  the  sprites.  Work  on  Sunday  is  considered  to  bring  some 
disaster  during  the  week.  A  miner,  who  had  thus  occupied 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  only  in  a  coal-mine,  was  talking  to 
the  manager,  when  he  suddenly  heard  what  he  thought  was  the 
sound  of  a  pick,  and  ascribing  it  to  his  having  transgressed  on 
the  Sabbath,  became  greatly  terrified,  and  hastened  to  ascend 
the  shaft  and  quit  the  mine.  The  manager  listened  attentively, 
and  heard  the  sounds  repeated  Being  of  stronger  nerves  than 
the  other,  he  determined  to  find  out  if  possible  the  meaning. 
He  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  and  soon  discovered 
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the  origin  of  the  mysterious  noises.  A  pick  had  been  placed 
upright  in  the  coal,  and  upon  this  drops  of  water  were  falling 
from  the  roof,  producing  the  //?,  //V,  tu  ascribed  to  supernatural 
agency. 

If  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  Nicander  Nucius  (published 
by  the  Camden  Society),  the  coal-miners  of  Li^ge,  in  the 
middle  ages,  instead  of  being  assisted  in  their  oi)erations  by 
elves  or  fairies,  were,  according  to  a  monkish  legend,  indebted 
to  an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  venerable  sage,  who  first  revealed 
to  the  peasants  the  existence  of  the  coal,  and  made  them 
acquainted  with  its  use,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  it  The 
latter  process,  however,  was  attended  with  fearful  effects: 
"\Vhen  they  meet  with  the  mineral,  they  form  a  spacious 
cavern ;  but  they  are  not  able  to  throw  out  the  stones  (coal) 
immediately,  for  fire  on  a  sudden  bursts  forth,  and  encomjxisses 
the  whole  cavern.  When  the  miners  are  desirous  of  extracting 
the  coal,  they  put  on  a  linen  garment,  which  has  neither  been 
bleached  nor  dipped  in  water.  This  covers  the  frame  from 
head  to  foot,  leaving  only  a  certain  aperture  for  the  eyes  .  .  . 
They  also  take  a  staff  in  their  hands  .  .  .  The  miner  then 
draws  near  to  the  fire,  and  frightens  it  with  his  staff.  l*he  fire 
then  flies  away,  and  contracts,  little  by  little ;  having  then 
expended  itself,  it  collects  together  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
becoming  very  small,  it  remains  (juite  still  in  a  corner.  But  it 
behoves  the  man  who  wears  the  linen  garment  to  stand  over 
the  flame  when  at  rest,  always  terrifying  it  with  his  staff.  While 
he  performs  this  ser\ice  the  miners  extract  the  stones,  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  left  the  cave,  the  dormant  fire  on  a  sudden 
bursts  forth  and  environs  the  whole  cave." 

The  writer,  a  Cireek  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
tatisfled  himself  of  the  reality  of  these  marvels  by  jKrsonal 
inspection. 

Columbus,  during  his  voyages  in  the  West  Indies,  noticed 
that  the  Indians  had  a  su))erstition  when  they  went  in  si  arch  of 
gold ;  they  were  obliged  to  practise  rigorous  fasting.  He  looked 
upon  gold  as  one  of  the  sacred  and  mystic  treasures  of  the 
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earth,  and  impressed  uix)n  his  seamen  the  same  notion,  exhort- 
ing them  when  searching  for  mines  to  practise  fastings  and 
prayers. 

The  Mexican  miners  are  very  suj^erstitious ;  sixty  fathoms 
down  the  "  DesjMiches,"  one  of  the  entrances  to  Valenciana 
Mine,  is  a  church,  where  lamps  are  kept  continually  alight. 
The  miners  usually  spend  half  an  hour  in  it  on  going  to  or 
returning  from  work,  and  none  of  them  pass  without  bowing 
to  the  painted  images. 

Agricola  mentions  that  ^Memons  and  ghosts  terrify  the 
miners,  and  that  this  sort  of  apparitions  cannot  be  prevented 
without  prayer  and  fasting. 

In  the  "  Threshold  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Bagshawe,  it  is  said :  ''  I  have  been  told  that  in  mining 
districts  the  Protestant  miners  come  in  crowds  to  get  the 
*  blessed  palms '  on  Palm-Sunday,  with  the  feeling  that  these 
will  preserve  them  from  danger  at  their  work." 

THE  German  miners  had  their  "  Kobolds  "*  (a  term  from 
which  the  English  Goblin  and  the  Scottish  Bogle  are 
derived),  a  species  of  gnomes,  or  dwarfs,  who  appeared  to 
imitate  the  labours  of  the  miners,  and  sometimes  took  pleasure 
in  frustrating  their  objects,  and  rendering  their  toil  unfruitful 
Sometimes  they  were  malignant,  especially  if  neglected  or 
insulted,  but  at  times  they  were  indulgent  to  individuals  whom 
they  took  under  their  protection.  AVhen  a  miner,  therefore,  hit 
upon  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  the  inference  commonly  was  not  that 
he  possessed  more  skill,  industry,  or  even  good  luck  than  his 
fellow  workmen,  but  that  the  spirits  of  the  mine  had  directed 
him  to  the  treasure. 

A  worse  class  of  mine  demons  than  the  Kobolds,  the 
knockers,    and   others,    were    the   KnauffkrUgen,    of  whom 

*  Binglcy,  in  his  *'  Useful  Knowledge  "  (vol.  i.  p.  220),  states  that  "The 
metal  known  by  the  name  of  Cobalt,  is  so  called  from  the  German  Kobold^ 
the  miners  who  dig  for  it  appearing  to  be  particularly  subject  to  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  elf,  in  consequence  of  the  poison  which  h^  namesake  exhales." 
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Ramazzini,  a  professor  at  Padua,  and  who  wrote  on  the 
diseases  of  artificers,  relates  as  follows :  '*  I  took  the  story  of 
devils  haunting  mines  to  be  fabulous,  until  I  was  undeceived 
by  a  skilful  Hanoverian  operator  in  metals,  who  is  now 
employed  by  our  duke  in  tracing  the  metallic  veins  in  the 
mountainous  ])arts  of  Moden<i.  For  this  man  told  me  seri- 
ously, that  in  the  Hanoverian  mines  the  diggers  have  frequent 
falls,  which  they  say  arc  occasioned  by  their  being  knocked 
down  by  devils,  which  they  call  Knauff-kriegen^  and  that  after 
such  falls  they  often  die  in  the  si)ace  of  three  or  four  days  ;  but 
if  they  outlive  that  time  they  recover." 

Among  the  various  legends  connected  with  mining  in  Ger- 
many, is  one  relating  to  the  Kuttcnberg,  a  mountain  in 
Bohemia.  Three  miners  had  worked  there  for  several  years, 
and  had  gained  by  their  labour  a  sufficiency  for  their  wives 
and  children.  Each  morning  they  went  to  the  mine,  they 
look  with  them  three  things :  a  prayer-book,  a  lamp  with  suffi- 
cient oil  for  the  day,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  Before  commencing 
work  they  read  prayers,  and  supplicated  divine  protection  in 
the  mine.  One  day  afler  working  hard,  and  the  evening  was 
drawing  in,  it  happened  that  some  rocks  in  the  mine  falling  on 
their  passage,  prevented  them  from  getting  out  of  the  mountain, 
and  they  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being  buried  alive.  They 
were  in  great  despair,  as  all  their  bread  was  consumed,  and  the 
oil  in  the  lam|)s  was  nearly  exhausted ;  a  horrible  death  seemed 
before  them,  and  they  prayed  fervently  for  help,  continuing 
their  labour  meanwhile.  Mar\ellous  to  relate,  that  day  by  day, 
and  year  by  year,  for  several  long  years  (seven,  according  to 
the  tradition),  the  daily  supply  of  bread  and  oil  continued  to 
be  provided  by  divine  agency,  and  the  seven  years  really 
a|>peared  to  them  but  one  day.  Meanwhile  their  hair  and 
beards  grew  to  an  enormous  length.  During  this  long  incar- 
ceration, the  wives  of  the  miners  considered  them  dead,  as 
every  effort  to  trace  them  was  ineffectual. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  three  miners,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  deploring  his  condition,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  if  I  could  but 
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see  once  more  the  light  of  day,  I  could  die  happy."  The 
second  said,  "  Were  I  to  sit  at  table  once  again  with  my  wife,  I 
could  leave  the  world  in  i>eace  aften\'ards."  The  third  declared 
that  his  greatest  wish  was  to  si)end  a  year  with  his  wife.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  fearful  sound  like  thunder  in  the  mine,  the 
rocks  separated,  and  the  passage  from  the  mountain  was  no 
longer  obstructed.  The  miner  who  had  first  expressed  his  wish 
approached  the  opening,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  light  of  day, 
he  fell  dead.  The  two  other  miners  made  their  way  out  of  the 
mine,  and  sought  their  houses,  but  their  appearance  was  so 
changed  that  their  wives  did  not  know  them.  "  What,"  said 
the  men,  "have  you  never  been  married  ?"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
women,  "  but  seven  years  ago  our  husbands  were  killed  in  the 
Kuttenberg."  One  of  the  miners  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  your 
husband !"  but  she  would  not  believe  it,  until  after  he  had 
shaved  and  washed  himself,  she  recognised  him.  She  expressed 
great  joy  at  this,  and  placed  food  upon  the  table,  and  they  sat 
pleasantly  eating  and  drinking  together,  when,  on  the  last  morsel 
being  finished,  the  miner  fell  from  his  seat  dead.  The  last  of 
the  miners,  after  a  year  spent  in  comfort  and  happiness  with 
his  wife,  died,  his  wish  having  been  prophetic 

In  the  mining  districts  of  the  Alps  there  was  a  strong  belief 
in  a  spirit  of  the  mountain  called  "  Master  Hoemmerling,"  or 
more  usually  known  as  the  "  Monk  of  the  Mountain,"  under 
the  figure  of  a  giant  covered  with  a  black  hood.  He  often 
appeared  in  a  mine  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  and  there 
his  principal  occupation,  esixicially  on  the  Friday,  was  to  pour 
from  onf  bucket  to  another  the  mineral  extracted  by  the 
miners.  The  owner  of  the  mine  was  obliged  to  allow  this 
without  saying  anything,  otherwise  he  would  fare  ill  at  the 
hands  of  the  giant  It  appears  that  a  miner  one  day  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  performing  such  useless  labour,  but  the  tight  grasp 
of  the  spirit  was  soon  round  his  throat,  and  he  was  nearly 
strangled. 

On  the  Annaberg,  in  a  cavern  called  Rosenkranz,  the  giant 
being  displeased  with  some    miners   working  there,  killed  a 


dozen  of  them,  and  the  mine  was  afterwards  abandoned.  On 
Ihc  5?chnccl)crp;,  he  apiKnred  in  the  mine  of  St.  George,  under 
the  fipiiro  of  a  binrk  monk,  and  seized  a  miner  whom  he  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground  with  such  violence  that  all  his  limbs 
were  broken.  On  the  Hartz  Mountains,  he  inflicted  a  retribu- 
lary  fHinishment  on  a  mine-manager  who  had  cruelly  treated 
hb  workmen.  At  the  moment  he  was  emerging  from  the  pit, 
he  was  seized  by  the  spirit,  and  his  head  crushed. 

There  is  another  tradition  concerning  the  monk  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  Two  miners,  working  in  common,  jier- 
ccived  one  day  that  they  had  not  sufficient  oil  in  their  lamps 
to  finish  their  work.  "  What  shall  we  do  ?"  they  said  ;  "  if  our 
light  goes  out  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  our  way  out  of  the 
mine;  and  besides,  there  is  the  pit  between  us,  which  is 
dangerous  to  pass  even  with  a  light.  If  we  go  and  obtain  fresh 
oil,  the  overseer  will  punish  us,  as  he  has  done  already." 
AVhilst  they  were  in  this  uncertainty,  they  perceived  in  the 
distance  a  light  that  seemed  to  come  near  them,  but  they  were 
horrified  on  seeing  in  the  person  who  carried  it  a  frightful 
gigantic  figure,  covered  with  a  dark  cowl,  as  a  monk.  The 
lamp  he  carried  was  an  ordinary  miner's  lamp,  but  of  a  pro- 
digious size.  Addressing  the  miners,  who  were  greatly  terrified, 
he  said,  "  Never  fear,  I  will  do  you  no  harm,  but  rather  serve 
you."  He  took  their  lamp,  poured  some  oil  into  it,  and  then 
took  a  pick  from  one  of  them,  and  in  an  hour  had  done  more 
work  than  they  could  have  managed  in  a  week  or  more  of  heavy 
labour.  This  finished,  he  said  to  them,  "Tell  no  one  that 
you  have  seen  me."  He  then  struck  on  a  ro<  k,  which  opened, 
and  the  miners  saw  a  long  gallery,  covered  throughout  with 
gold  and  silver,  which  sj)lendour  so  dazzled  their  eyes  that  the 
miners  closed  them  for  a  few  moments,  after  which  the  whole 
disappeared.  If  they  had  thrown  a  pick  into  the  galler)*,  it 
would  have  remained  oixrn,  and  endless  wealth  would  have 
been  theirs  ;  but  having  withdrawn  their  gaze,  without  this  act, 
they  were  left  to  groi>e  their  way  out  of  the  mine.  Some  years 
afterwards,  at  a  drinking  party,  they  had  the  inipnidcnce  to 
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relate  this  event  to  some  roystering  friends,  and  the  next  day, 
when  they  returned  to  work,  their  lamps  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished, and  no  oil  would  burn  in  them  afterwards. 

From  a  giant  to  an  infinitesimal  object  like  the  smallest  of 
fairies  is  a  wide  stretch,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  mines  of  Ger- 
many these  tiny  creatures,  full  of  mischief,  gave  the  laborious 
miners  great  trouble.  They  were  said  to  wear  similar  clothes 
to  the  miner,  and  were  also  furnished  with  a  lantern,  a  mallet, 
and  a  hammer.  Full  of  caprices,  they  sometimes  befriended 
the  miners  by  indicating  the  best  lodes ;  but  if  any  rude  or 
uncivil  words  were  addressed  to  them,  they  had  their  revenge 
by  misleading  the  men,  and  terrifying  them  by  loud  and  un- 
usual noises.  In  the  mines  of  the  Kuttenberg  in  Bohemia, 
these  creatures  were  frequently  seen  in  great  numbers  descend- 
ing and  ascending  the  pits,  ^xirticularly  when  some  great  mis- 
fortune was  about  to  happen.  The  miners  heard  them  scraping, 
digging,  and  striking  the  rocks,  and  if  any  forge  was  at  work, 
there  the  tiny  folk  were  full  of  business,  which  caused  them 
to  be  called  by  the  Bohemians,  little  domestic  smiths.  In  Idria 
the  miners  placed  in  a  particular  spot,  every  day,  food  for  them ; 
every  year  also  they  bought  a  little  jacket,  which  they  left  in  the 
same  place  as  a  present,  to  conciliate  the  fairies. 

It  was  believed  that  the  death  of  a  miner  was  announced  by 
their  striking  three  times  at  his  door. 

Another  tradition  of  tlie  Hartz  Mountains  relates  to  the 
richest  silver  mines  there,  which  were  called  the  "  Great  John  " 
and  the  Golden  Altar  (near  Andreasberg),  but  which  have  been 
abandoned  for  many  years.  It  seems  that  formerly,  when  these 
mines  were  in  full  operation,  they  were  in  charge  of  a  manager 
who  used  to  conceal  two  blocks  of  the  precious  metal,  so  as  to 
be  able  at  need,  when  the  produce  was  not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  thus  make  the  return  of  the  mine  as  equal 
as  possible.  This  was  done  with  a  good  intention,  but  on  an 
accusation  of  theft  he  was  condemned  to  death.  At  the  place 
of  execution  he  protested  in  his  innocence,  and  said  :  "  It  is 
as  sure  that  I  am  not  guilty,  as  that  my  blood  will  change  into 
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milk,  and  that  the  two  mines  will  not  be  worked  when  the  lord 
to  whom  they  belong  will  have  a  son  bom  with  eyes  of  cr}'stal 
and  feet  of  a  goat  When  the  executioner  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  instead  of  blood,  a  stream  of  milk  gushed  forth,  a  proof 
of  the  mine-manager's  innocence.  The  two  mines  were  soon 
abandoned,  on  the  circumstance  of  a  son  being  bom  to  the 
lord  under  the  sinister  fomis  foretold. 

THE  belief  in  the  Dhiniu^-Rod  existed  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  staff  of  Hermes  was  venerated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  they  also  had  their  'Svish-rods"  like  ourselves, 
or,  at  least,  traditions  of  such  objects  is  plain  from  sundry 
passages  in  their  writers.  One  of  them,  which  the  author  of 
"  Charicles  "  has  cited  from  Arrian,  is  this :  "  He  has  a  bad 
iather,  but  I  have  a  good  one,  and  that  is  the  staff  of  Hermes. 
Touch  what  you  will  with  it,  they  say,  and  it  turns  to  gold'' 
Another  is  the  well-known  jxissage  in  Tully's  Offices:  "But 
were  all  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  us  by  means  of  a 
divine  rod  (virgula  divina)  then,''  etc 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  Germans  practised  some  arts  of 
divination  by  means  of  rods  :  "  For  the  purix>se  their  method 
b  simple.  They  cut  a  rod  off  some  fruit-trees  into  bits,  and 
after  having  distinguished  them  by  various  marks,  they  cast 

them  into  a  white  cloth Then  the  priest  thrice  draws 

each  |>iece,  and  explains  the  oracle  according  to  the  marks." 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  that  the  Alains  employed  an  osier 
rod 

The  operation  of  the  divining-rod  deinrnded  upon  many 
special  conditions.  It  was  always  to  l)e  ]Krformcd  after  sunset 
and  before  sunrise,  and  only  on  certain  nights,  among  which 
are  spe<:iried  those  of  Good  Friday,  Kpiphany,  Shrove  Tuesday, 
St  John's  Day,  and  the  first  night  of  a  new  moon,  or  that  pre- 
ceding it  In  cutting  it,  one  nuist  face  the  cast,  so  tiial  the  rod 
shall  be  one  which  catches  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ; 
or,  as  some  say,  the  eastern  and  western  sun  nni^t  shine  through 
the  fork  of  the  rod,  otherwise  it  will  Ixr  good  for  nothing.    Such, 
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moderate  heat ;  then  steep  it  in  the  juice  of  wake-robin,  or 
nightshade,  and  cut  the  single  lower  end  sharp,  and  where  you 
suppose  any  rich  mine  or  hidden  treasure  is  near,  place  a  piece 
of  the  same  mettal  you  conceive  is  hid,  or  in  the  earthe  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  forks  by  a  hair,  or  very  fine  silk  or  thread,  and 
do  the  like  to  the  other  end ;  pitch  the  sharp  single  end  lightly 
to  the  ground,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  the  moon  being 
in  the  encrease,  and  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  by  a  natural 
sympathy,  you  will  find  the  mettal  inclining,  as  it  were  pointing 
to  the  places  where  the  other  is  hid" 

In  "The  Athenian  Oracle"  the  exix^riment  of  a  hazel's 
tendency  to  a  vein  of  lead-ore  is  limited  to  St  John  Baptist's 
Eve,  and  that  with  a  hazel  of  the  same  year's  growth. 

Swift,  in  his  lines  on  "The  Virtues  of  Sid  Hamet  the 
Magician's  Rod"  (1710),  says : 

**  They  tell  us  something  strange  and  ocUl, 
About  a  certain  magic  rod, 
That,  bending  down  its  top,  divines 
Whene'er  the  soil  has  golden  mines  ; 
Where  there  are  none,  it  stands  erect. 
Scorning  to  show  the  least  respect ; 
As  readv  was  the  wand  of  Sid, 
To  bend  where  golden  mines  were  hid  ; 
In  Scottish  hills  found  precious  ore. 
Where  none  e'er  look'd  for  it  l)efore  ; 
And  by  a  gentle  bow  divinecl 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lin'd 
To  a  forlorn  and  broken  rake, 
Stood  without  motion,  like  a  stake." 

In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (February,  1752)  we  read: 
"  M.  Linnaeus,  when  he  was  on  his  voyage  to  Scania,  hearing 
his  secretary  highly  extol  the  virtues  of  his  divining-wand,  was 
willing  to  convince  him  of  its  insufficiency,  and  for  that  puri>osc 
concealed  a  purse  of  one  hundred  ducats  under  a  ranunculus, 
which  grew  by  itself  in  a  meadow,  and  bid  the  secretary  find  it 
if  he  could.  The  wand  discovered  nothing,  and  M.  Linnseus's 
mark  was  soon  trampled  down  by  the  company  who  were 
present ;  so  that  when  M.  Linnaeus  went  to  finish  the  exi^eri- 
ment  by  fetching  the  gold  himself,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
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like  manner,  I  tried  whether  a  ring  of  metal,  suspended  by  a 
thread  in  the  midst  of  a  tumbler,  and  which  strikes  the  hours, 
is  moved  by  any  similar  force.  I  ascertained  that  these  effects 
could  only  have  arisen  from  the  deception  of  those  holding  the 
rod  or  the  pendulum,  or,  maybe,  from  some  diabolic  impulsion, 
or,  more  likely  still,  because  imagination  sets  the  hand  in 
motion." 

The  astrologer  1, illy  was  unsuccessful  with  the  divining-rod, 
which  induced  him  to  surrender  the  pursuit  of  rhabdomancy\  in 
which  he  first  engaged,  though  he  still  persevered  in  asserting 
that  the  operation  demanded  secrecy  and  intelligence  in  the 
agents,  and  alwvc  all,  a  strong  faith,  and  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  their  work.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  had  given  him 
permission  to  search  for  treasure  in  the  cloister  of  the  Abbey  in 
the  dead  of  night.  On  the  western  side,  the  rods  turned  over 
each  other  with  inconceivable  rapidity;  yet,  on  digging,  nothing 
but  a  coflfin  could  be  discovered  Lilly  retired  to  the  Abbey, 
and  then  a  storm  arose  which  nearly  destroyed  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  extinguished  all  the  candles  but  one  (and  this 
burned  dimly),  and  made  the  rods  immovable.  Lilly  succeeded 
at  length  in  charming  away  the  demon,  but  no  jxrrsuasion  could 
induce  him  to  make  another  experiment  in  that  s|>ecies  of 
divination. 

I  Jlly,  relating  this  adventure  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  adds,  **  that 
the  true  miscarriage  of  the  business  was  by  reason  of  so  many 
people  being  present  at  the  oiniration,  for  there  were  about 
thirty,  some  laughing,  others  deriding  us  ;  so  that  if  we  had  not 
dismissed  the  demons,  1  Ixrlicve  most  iKirt  of  the  Abl>cy  chunh 
would  have  been  blown  away  ;  sccresy,  and  intolligcnt  ()i>erators, 
with  a  strong  confidence  and  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
doing,  are  l)est  for  this  work." 

In  "The  Shepherd's  Kalendar,  or  the  Citizen  and  C'ounlr)- 
inan*8  Companion,"  an  old  chap  l)Ook,  there  is  a  receipt  to 
nuke  the  "  Mosaic  Wand  to  find  hidden  treasure  "  without  the 
inter\*ention  of  a  human  oi>erator :  "Cut  a  hnzolwand  forked 
at  the  upper  end  like  a  Y.     Peel  off  the  rind,  and  dry  it  in  a 
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moderate  heat ;  then  steep  it  in  the  juice  of  wake-robin,  or 
nightshade,  and  cut  the  single  lower  end  sharp,  and  where  you 
suppose  any  rich  mine  or  hidden  treasure  is  near,  place  a  piece 
of  the  same  mettal  you  conceive  is  hid,  or  in  the  earthe  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  forks  by  a  hair,  or  very  fine  silk  or  thread,  and 
do  the  like  to  the  other  end ;  pitch  the  sharp  single  end  lightly 
to  the  ground,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  the  moon  being 
in  the  encrease,  and  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  by  a  natural 
sympathy,  you  will  find  the  mettal  inclining,  as  it  were  pointing 
to  the  places  where  the  other  is  hid." 

In  "The  Athenian  Oracle"  the  exi)eriment  of  a  hazel's 
tendency  to  a  vein  of  lead-ore  is  limited  to  St  John  Baptist's 
Eve,  and  that  with  a  hazel  of  the  same  year's  growth. 

Swift,  in  his  lines  on  "The  Virtues  of  Sid  Hamet  the 
Magician's  Rod"  (1710),  says : 

"  They  tell  us  something  strange  and  Oild, 
About  a  certain  magic  rod, 
That,  bending  down  its  top,  divines 
Whene'er  the  soil  has  golden  mines  ; 
Where  there  are  none,  it  stands  erect, 
Scorning  to  show  the  least  respect ; 
As  readv  was  the  wand  of  Sid, 
To  bend  where  golden  mines  were  hid  ; 
In  Scottish  hills  found  precious  ore. 
Where  none  e'er  look'd  for  it  l>efore  ; 
And  by  a  gentle  bow  divined 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lin'd 
To  a  forlorn  and  broken  rake. 
Stood  without  motion,  like  a  stake." 

In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (February,  1752)  we  read: 
"  M.  Linnaeus,  when  he  was  on  his  voyage  to  Scania,  hearing 
his  secretary  highly  extol  the  virtues  of  his  divining-wand,  was 
willing  to  convince  him  of  its  insufficiency,  and  for  tliat  puqx)sc 
concealed  a  purse  of  one  hundred  ducats  under  a  ranunculus, 
which  grew  by  itself  in  a  meadow,  and  bid  the  secretary  find  it 
if  he  could.  The  wand  discovered  nothing,  and  M.  Linnseus's 
mark  was  soon  trampled  down  by  the  com|xiny  who  were 
present ;  so  that  when  M.  Linnaeus  went  to  finish  the  experi- 
ment by  fetching  the  gold  himself,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
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where  to  seek  it.  The  man  with  the  wand  assisted  him,  and 
]ironounced  that  it  could  not  be  in  the  way  they  were  going, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  so  pursued  the  direction  of  hLs  wand, 
and  actually  dug  out  the  gold.  M.  I^inn«xus  adds  that  such 
another  ex|x^rimcnt  would  l)e  sufficient  to  make  a  proselyte  of 
him." 

In  1790,  rennet,  a  native  of  Dauphinc,  claimed  a  \xyNtx 
over  the  divining-rod,  which  attracted  attention  in  Italy,  but 
when  carefully  tested  by  scientific  men  in  Padua,  his  attempts 
to  discover  buried  metals  failed  ;  at  Florence  he  was  detected 
in  an  endeavour  to  find  out  by  night  what  had  been  secreted  to 
test  his  powers  on  the  morrow. 

Billingsley,  in  his  "  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Somerset"  (1797),  six^aks  of  ihc  faith  held  in  that  county  by 
the  Mendip  miners,  in  the  cfticacy  of  the  divining-rod :  "  The 
general  method  of  discovering  the  situation  and  direction  of 
those  seams  of  ore  (whirh  lie  at  various  depths,  from  five  to 
twenty  fathoms,  in  a  chasm  iK'twecn  two  inches  of  solid  rock) 
is  by  the  help  of  the  dhnningrod^  vulgarly  calledyW/nr^/  and  a 
variety  of  strong  testimonies  are  adduced  in  supi>orting  this 
doctrine.  Most  rational  people,  however,  give  but  little  credit 
to  it,  and  consider  the  whole  as  a  trick.  Should  the  fact  be 
allowed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  mines  on  the  hazel  rod  seems  to  |>artakc  so  much  of  the 
marvellous,  as  almost  entirely  to  exclude  the  oiKrration  of 
known  and  natural  agents.  So  confident,  however,  arc  the 
common  miners  of  tlie  eflicary,  tliat  they  scarcely  ever  sink  a 
shaft  but  by  its  direction  ;  and  those  who  are  dexterous  in  the 
use  of  it,  will  mark  on  the  surfare  the  <  oursc  and  breadth  ot 
ihc  vein ;  and  after  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rcnl,  will 
follow  the  same  course  twenty  times  following  blindfoUUdy 

THE  tradition  of  the  liiiconry  of  tin  in  Cornwall  attributes 
it  to  St.  riran,  or  St.  Terran,  the  patron  of  tinners. 
Mr.  Hunt  thus  relates  the  legend  :  The  saint,  leading  his  lonely 
life  on  the  i»lains  that  now  lH.'ar  his  name,  devoted  himself  to 
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the  study  of  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
notice.  He  decorated  the  altar  in  his  church  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  and  his  cell  was  adorned  with  the  crystals  which  he 
could  collect  from  the  neighbouring  rocks.  In  his  wanderings 
on  the  seashore,  St.  Perran  could  not  but  observe  the  numerous 
mineral-veins  running  through  the  slate-rocks  forming  the 
beautiful  cliffs  on  this  coast.  Examples  of  every  kind  he 
collected;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  preparing  his  humble 
meal,  a  heavy  black  stone  was  employed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
fire-place.  The  fire  was  more  intense  than  usual,  and  a  stream 
of  beautiful  white  metal  flowed  out  of  the  fire.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  the  saint ;  he  [)erceived  that  God  in  His  goodness  had 
discovered  to  him  something  that  would  be  useful  to  man. 
He ,  communicated  his  discovery  to  St.  Chiwidden.  Tliey 
examined  the  shores  together,  and  Chiwidden,  who  was  learned 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  East,  soon  devised  a  process  for  producing 
this  metal  in  large  quantities.  The  two  saints  called  the 
Cprnishmen  together.  They  told  them  of  their  treasures,  and 
they  taught  them  to  dig  the  ore  from  the  earth,  and  how,  by  the 
agency  of  fire,  to  obtain  the  metal  Great  was  the  joy  in 
(Cornwall,  and  many  days  of  feasting  followed  in  consequence. 
"  Drunk  as  a  Perraner "  has  certainly  passed  into  a  proverb 
from  that  day. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  this  legend  is  the  discovery  of  tin- 
works  by  the  agency  of  dreams.  Carew,  the  Cornish  historian, 
records  with  due  solemnity  the  following :  **  Somme,"  he  sajrs, 
"  have  found  tynne-works  of  great  vallew  through  meanes  no 
lesse  strange  and  extraordinarie,  to  wit,  by  dreames.  As  in 
Edward  the  Sixt's  tyme,  a  gentlewoman,  heire  to  one 
Tresculierd  and  wyfe  to  I^iwyne,  dreamed  that  a  man  of  seemly 
personage  told  her  how  in  such  a  tenement  of  her  lande,  she 
should  finde  so  great  store  of  tynne  as  would  serve  to  enrich 
both  herself  and  her  ix>steritie.  This  she  revealed  to  her 
husband,  and  hee  putting  the  same  in  triall,  found  a  worko 
which  in  foure  years  was  worth  him  welneere  so  many 
thousand  pounds.     Moreo>'er  one  Paprel,  lately  li\'ing  and 
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dwelling  in  the  fiarish  of  the  hundred  of  West,  called  St.  Niot, 
liy  a  lykc  dreame  of  his  daughter  (see  the  lucke  of  women), 
made  the  like  assay,  met  with  the  effect,  farmed  the  worke  -of 
the  unwytting  lord  of  the  soylc,  and  grew  thereby  to  good 
estate  of  wealth.  The  same  reix)rt  i^asseth  as  current  touching 
sundrie  others." 

AUBREY,  in  one  of  his  letters,  alludes  to  there  hting  gold 
in  this  country;  for  which  he  offers  three  reasons: 
Tacitus  says  there  was  gold  in  England,  and  that  Agripi)a  came 
to  a  spot  where  he  had  a  prospect  of  Ireland — from  which 
|>Uicc  he  writes ;  secondly,  that  "  an  honest  man  had  at  this 
qxK  found  stones  from  which  he  had  extracted  good  gold ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  seen  in  the  broken  stones  a  clear 
appearance  of  gold ;"  and  thirdly,  "  there  is  a  story  which  goes 
by  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  in  the  hill  alluded 
to  there  was  a  door  into  a  hole,  that  when  any  wanted  money 
they  used  to  go  and  knock  there,  that  a  woman  used  to  api>car, 
and  give  to  such  as  came.  At  a  time,  one,  by  greediness  or 
otherwise,  gave  her  offence ;  she  flung  to  the  door,  and 
delivered  this  old  saying,  still  rcmcmlxrred  in  the  countr)' : 

•*  *  When  all  the  Dtnvs  be  gone  and  dead, 
Then Hill  shall  shine  gold  red.* 

My  fancy  is  that  this  relates  to  an  ancient  family  of  the 
luune,  of  which  there  is  now  none  but  one  left,  and  he  not 
likely  to  have  any  issue." 

These  are  his  three  reasons,  and  some  mines  have  i)erhai>s 
been  opened  with  no  better  ones. 


CHAFI'ER  III. 

AMULETS    AND   TALISMANS. 

yj  MULETS  vitxQ  so  called  by  the  Latins,  from  their  sui> 
-*^  posed  efficacy  in  allaying  evil ;  " amuletum  quod 
malum  amolitur.''  Some  derive  the  tenn  from  amula,  a  small 
vessel  of  lustral  water,  carried  about  by  the  Romans.  The 
practice  of  such  superstitions  was  universal,  not  only  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Orientals.  Amulets  (alluded  to  in  Isaiah  iiL  20)  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  as  a  protection  from  evil  influences,  and 
the  same  belief  in  their  efficacy  exists  to  the  present  day  in  the 
East.  In  Arabia,  hamalet  means  that  which  is  suspended. 
Any  kind  of  object  might  be  thus  represented :  a  precious 
stone,  a  plant,  an  artificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing. 
These  were  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  calamities,  and  securing 
some  specific  object. 

Faith  in  the  virtue  of  amulets  was  almost  universal  in  ancient 
days,  so  that*  the  whole  art  of  medicine  consisted,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  of  directions  for  their  application.  The 
phylacteries,  or  bits  of  parchment,  with  ixissages  from  the 
Bible  written  upon  them,  which  the  Jews  were  accustonfed  to 
carry  about  them  as  amulets  (Matthew  xxiii.  5)  were  of  the 
same  character  as  the  sentences  from  the  Koran,  which  the 
Moorish  priests  now  sell  to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  "  fetishes."* 

*  The  word  Fetish  is  from  the  Portuguese /hVif^,  an  amulet,  or  talisman, 
and  was  applied  by  the  early  navigators  of  tnat  nation  to  the  objects  they 
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ITicy  were  of  ihrce  kinds,  and  used  for  the  head,  the  ann, 
and  were  .ilso  attached  to  door-i)osts.  They  were  prepared  in 
a  {xrculiar  manner.  A  s^^ecies  of  amulet  at  present  in  use 
among  the  natives,  is  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which  the  names 
of  the  •*  Seven  Sleei)ers  "  and  their  dog  are  inscribed. 

In  the  earliest  times  amulets  consisted  of  tickets  inscribed 
with  sacred  sentences,  and  of  certain  precious  stones  and 
metals.  The  earrings  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Isaiah  iiL  20) 
were  probably  jewels,  or  small  pieces  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is 
certain  that  these  ornaments  were  used  as  instruments  of  super- 
stition (Genesis  xxxv.  4). 

Some  of  the  earliest  historians  wrote  concerning  a  deluge, 
with  strict  attention  to  details,  and  with  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Old  Testament  account  of  the  universal  deluge.  So 
did  Bcrosus,  who  wrote  his  histor>'  of  Babylon  from  documents 
archived  in  the  temple  of  Bel,  where  he  was  a  priest  So  did 
also  Abydcnus,  who  wrote  on  the  affairs  of  the  Medians  and 
the  Assyrians.  Both  these  historians  flourished  about  three 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  even  so  late  as  their  time  it  was 
still  believed  that  fragments  of  the  stranded  Ark  lay  high  up 

law  hekl  sacred  among  the  negroes  of  the  (joU  Coast.  They  themselves 
probably  carried  with  them  bea<ls,  crosses,  or  images,  that  had  been  blessed 
by  their  priests  liefore  they  startetl  on  a  voyage.  With  regard  to  the  word, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Portuguese  ySr/ViV^  corresponds  to  haXm/aetititu, 
FmelihMS^  from  meaning  what  is  made  by  hand,  came  to  mean  artificial, 
then  unnatural,  magical,  enchanted,  and  enchanting.  I'he  trade  \nfeiii^»t 
was  perfectly  recognised  in  Eurofie  clurinr  the  middle  ages,  as  it  is  still 
among  (he  negroes  of  Africa.  A  manu^cturcr  or  seller  of  the  amulets 
was  called /in'/ffr/v,  a  word  which,  however,  w.is  likewise  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  magician,  or  conjuror. 

" ....  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  ))articularly  where  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism  is  felt,  fetishes  and  sellers  of  fetishes  are  despised.  The 
people  who  lielieve  in  them  are  called  Thiedos^  or  infidels.  In  other  |iarts 
ieliHi-wor^p  rules  supreme,  and  priests,  who  manufacture  fetishes  and 
five  by  the  safe  of  them,  shout  ver>'  loudly, 'Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.'" 
—Max  Muller,  Hibhfrt  I^ctitrts,  1878. 

•'The  negro  fetishes,"  ol»scrvcs  Southey,  **are  just  such  objects  as, 
according  to  the  French  Jesuits  the  devil  used  to  present  to  the  Cnnadian 
Indians,  to  bring  them  gon<l  luck  in  fishing,  hunting,  gaming,  and  such 
traffic  as  they  carried  on.  This  may  prolmbly  mean  that  they  dreamt  of 
mch  things ;  for  in  dreams  many  superstitions  have  origiruitetl,  and  great 
use  has  been  made  of  them  in  priestcraft." 
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among  the  snows  of  Ararat,  and  the  Annenians  used  what  they 
could  get  of  them  as  amulets. 

Many  of  the  gems  of  the  Egyptians  were  used  as  amulets 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (like  the  little  silver  crosses. 
Madonnas,  and  saints,  which  are  the  staple  traffic  in  Catholic 
countries),  and  such  were  also  hung  round  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  The  most  common  variety  was  a  stone,  usually  basalt, 
or  porphyry,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  scarabaus^  a  kind  of  beetle, 
whose  habit  of  gathering  a  ball  of  earth  with  the  hind  legs,  and 
therein  depositing  its  eggs,  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  Divine  Power,  impregnating  the  world  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  scarabsei  and 
other  amulets.  Some  are  plain,  but  the  greater  number  arc 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics,  some  of  which 
contain  the  name  of  the  wearer.  Amulets  in  the  shape  of 
scarabsei  were  not  confmed  to  Egypt,  but  were  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  ancient  world 

From  a  passage  preserved  in  the  Code  of  Justinian  it  appears 
that  coins  were  mounted  in  rich  ornaments,  and  worn  as 
amulets.  Gold  was  esteemed  a  ixiwerful  amulet  by  the 
Romans;  thus  infants  and  wounds  were  touched  with  it  to 
prevent  any  evil  spells  affecting  them.  In  later  ages  silver 
ap[)ears  to  have  been  the  metal  prescribed  for  setting  all 
amulets.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  coral  necklaces, 
beads,  and  figures  of  divinities,  heroes,  dogs,  horses,  birds, 
fishes,  crowns  of  |)earls,  etc  These  were  not  only  worn  on  the 
person,  but  hung  on  the  jambs  of  doors,  so  that  in  opening 
them,  they  made  the  phallus  move  and  ring  the  bells  attached 
to  it* 

The  Athletae  wore  amulets  to  ensure  victory  in  the 
gladiatorial  conflicts;  they  were  suspended  from  the  neck. 

The  two  hard  bones  found  just  within  the  sides  of  the  head 

*  Arnot,  in  his  "  History  of  Edinburgh,**  mentions  that  in  all  the  old 
houses  then  existing  in  Edinburgh,  there  were  remains  of  cabalistic  charac- 
ters which  the  superstitions  of  earlier  ages  had  caused  to  be  engraven  od  their 
fronts,  these  were  generally  coropcMed  of  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  name  of 
God,  or  an  emblematic  representation  of  the  Resurrection. 
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in  fish,  and  called  from  analogy  car-bones,  or  car-stones — ihough 
corrcrtly  si>caking  noi  so  —were  in  ancient  times  (as  procured 
from  the  Scitcna  aquila^  the  utnbrina  of  the  Romans)  in  high 
repute  as  charms.  Even  in  the  days  of  Relon,.  according  to- 
that  author,  they  were  considered  as  infallible  in  preventing, 
and  even  curing,  several  maladies,  esi)ecially  colic ;  hence  they 
were  best  known  by  the  name  of  colic-stones.  In  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  this  ixinacea,  it  was  lielicved  that  unless 
they  were  received  as  a  gift  they  had  no  effect.  If  purchased 
they  lost  their  medicinal  virtues.  This  we  can  easily  under- 
stand. 

Similaif  superstitions  api^ar  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
earlier  converts  to  Christianity ;  the  general  inscription  on 
these  amulets  Iwing  ichthys,  the  Greek  word  for  a  fish,  because 
the  word  contained  the  initials  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour.  These  practices  called  for  the  denunciation  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Council 
of  Laodicea  (a.1).  366)  ])rohil)ited  ecclesiastics  from  wearing 
amulets  and  phylacteries,  on  i)ain  of  degradation,  and  in  721 
they  were  solemnly  condemned  by  the  Church. 

Amulets  were  applied  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  the  early 
Christians.  From  l)cing  carried  on  the  breast  they  were  often 
called  "encolpion  "  or  "  philasteria  ;"  sometimes  they  were  in 
the  form  of  a  medal  of  bronze,  marked  with  a  cross,  and 
with  a  hand,  with  the  salutation,  "  May'st  thou  live  ;"  a  |)ortion 
of  the  Gospels  hung  about  the  neck  ;  a  relic  or  a  formulary 
within  a  box  of  precious  wood,  like  one  now  preser\ed  at 
Monza.  Coins  of  Alexander  were  worn  as  amulets  in  the  time 
of  Chrysostom. 

The  European  belief  in  amulets  was,  no  doubt,  an  imi)orta- 
tjon  from  the  Flast.  With  the  spread  of  Arabian  astronomy  the 
astrological  amulet,  or  talisman  of  the  Arabs,  iKrcame  generally 
known.  Among  amulets  in  repute  in  the  middle  ages  were  the 
coins  attributed  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine. 
These  and  other  coins,  marked  with  a  cross,  were  considered 
especially  efficacious  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  are  generally 
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found  i)erforated   for  the  purpose    of   wearing    round    the 
neck. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  rings 
with  Roman  gems  or  intaglios  in  them,  to  which  a  superstitious 
value  was  attached  as  amulets.  The  charms  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  innumerable.  They  trusted  in  their  magical  in- 
cantations and  amulets  for  the  cure  of  disease,  the  success  of 
their  tillage,  the  discovery  of  lost  property,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  casualties.  S^^ecimens  of  such  charms  still  remain  to 
us.  Bede  says  that  "  Many  in  time  of  disease  (neglecting  the 
sacraments)  went  to  the  erring  medicaments  of  idolatry,  as  if  to 
restrain  God's  chastisements  by  incantations,  phylaliteries,  or 
any  other  secret  of  the  demoniacal  arts." 

The  inventor  of  magic  "  runes  "  in  the  North  is  said  to  have 
been  Odin  (most  probably  a  mortal  hero,  who  afterwards,  from 
his  prowess,  obtained  divine  honours),  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  is  thence  called  "  Runhofdi,**  or  "  Rune- 
head,"  according  to  some  writers  owing  this  appellation  only  to 
his  great  skill  in  the  runic  characters.  The  runes  made  use 
of  for  magical  purposes  were  known  by  the  appellation  of 
noxious  or  bitter  runes,  and  were  employed  to  bring  various 
evils  on  enemies.  The  favourable  averted  misfortunes;  the 
victorious  procured  concjuests.  The  medicinal  were  inscribed 
on  leaves  of  trees  for  healing ;  others  served  to  dispel  melan- 
choly thoughts,  to  prevent  shipwrecks,  or  were  antidotes  to 
poison,  and  efficacious  lo  render  a  mistress  favourable,  lliese 
last  were  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  If  an  ignorant  person 
had  chanced  to  MTite  one  letter  for  another,  but  erred  in  the 
minutest  stroke,  he  would  have  exposed  his  mistress  to  some 
dangerous  illness,  which  was  only  to  be  cured  by  writing  other 
runes  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

Humboldt,  in  his  "  Personal  Narratives,"  mentions  the  Jade- 
stones  as  having  been  for  ages  an  article  of  trade,  as  amulets, 
^imong  the  natives  both  of  the  north  and  the  south  side  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  Spanish  planters  share  the  predilection  of  the 
Indians  for  these  amulets,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  considerable 
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price.  The  fomi  most  frequently  given  to  them  Is  tliat  of  the 
Ptrsipolitan  cylinders,  longitudinally  |)erforated,  and  loaded 
with  inscriptions  and  ftgurcs. 

Jit^  in  ancient  times,  found  a  place  among  dnigs  and  amulets. 
Its  manifold  virtues  arc  dwelt  upon  in  the  i>oem  "  On  Stones," 
bjr  the  Pseudo-Oqihcus,  and  by  Pliny,  and  are  summed  up  by 
Marbodus  in  the  eleventh  centur)*,  in  sixteen  lines  of  his 
"Lapidarium."  It  was  believed  to  exert  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  brain,  ner\es,  and  the  uterine  system.  Whilst  a  fit  of 
hysteria  was  cured,  one  of  epilepsy,  in  the  predisi)osed,  was  said 
to  be  excited  by  its  fumes.  Seq>ents  and  demons  were  said  to 
he  driven  away  by  it,  and  the  s]k11s  and  incantations  of  magic 
entirely  subdued.  'Xo  amber  beads^  certain  virtues  or  talismanir 
properties  were  attached.  Olaus  Wormius,  the  learned  professor 
of  Copenhagen,  alludes  to  the  su]x;rstitious  notions  prevalent 
respecting  amber.  In  ancient  sepulchral  barrows,  beads  of  this 
material  are  freciucntly  found  ;  as  also  stone  and  bone  amulets. 
In  opening  a  cromlech  in  (Guernsey  (1859)  at  L'Ancresse,  Mr. 
I^ikis  found  amulets  of  scr|)entine,  clay-slate,  and  lapis  ollaris. 

A  single  bead  of  amethystine  quartz  is  often  seen  in  ancient 
barrows,  most  probably  worn  as  an  amulet. 

Galen  mentions  an  amulet  belonging  to  an  Egyptian  king, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  630  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  composed  of  a  green  jasper,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  dragon, 
and  surrounded  with  rays.  This  was  applied  to  strengthen  the 
stomach  and  the  organs  of  digestion. 

In  India  the  "salagrama"  stone  is  supposed  to  jkjsscss  ex- 
traordinary (|ualities.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-lxill,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  usually  perforated  as  if  by  wonns.  It  is 
believed  to  be  found  only  in  the  (landaki,  a  river  in  Neixiul, 
which,  according  to  the  followers  of  Vishnu,  flows  from  the 
foot  of  that  deity ;  but  according  to  the  Saivas,  from  the  head 
of  Siva.  The  fortunate  [wssessor  of  this  stone  preserves  it  in 
a  clean  cloth,  from  which  it  is  frequently  taken,  and  bathed 
and  perfumed.  The  water  with  which  the  ablution  is  i>erformed 
acquires  a  sin-cx|x:lling  potency,  and  it  is  therefore  drunk  and 
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^eatly  prized.  This  stone  ix>ssesses  many  other  mysterious 
powers ;  and  in  death  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
viaticum.  The  de^xirting  Hindoo  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and 
through  his  confidence  in  its  influence,  hope  brightens  the 
future,  and  he  dies  in  i^ace. 

In  the  jewellery  department  of  the  Indian  Court  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878,  might  be  seen  the  Nao-rattan^  an  amulet 
or  talisman,  composed  of  nine  stones,  generally  the  coral,  topaz, 
sapphire,  ruby,  flat  diamond,  cut  diamond,  emerald,  amethyst, 
And  carbuncle.  It  is  suggestive  of  some  connection  with  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  Sacred  Oracle  of  the  Jews,  taken  by 
Chosroes  11.  from  Jerusalem  a.d.  615,  and  probably  still  existing 
among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  old  Sassanian  palaces  of  Persia. 

In  a  MS.  volume  >*Titten  by  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, who  died  1726  (now  in  the  possession  of  E.  J.  Shirley, 
Esq.),  the  following  account  is  given  of  a  curious  substance : 
"  The  Goa  stone  is  an  admirable  preparation  of  various  ingre- 
dients ;  it  is  made  by  a  Jesuit  at  Goa ;  it  hath  the  same  effects 
with  the  Lady  Kent's  powder,  but  is  much  stronger ;  it  is  a 
sudorificke,  and  expels  all  poisons  and  malignant  humours  in 
the  blood ;  it  is  admirable  in  all  feavours  and  agues,  and  good 
to  prevent  them ;  it  drives  out  mesels  and  small-pox ;  som 
persons  doe  eat  a  little  of  it  every  day,  and  doe  scraj^e  some  of 
it  in  to  drinke  ;  it  is  a  great  cordiall." 

Stones  of  various  fomis  are  employed  as  amulets  by  different 
nations.  The  Tasmanians,  like  the  Australians,  often  wear  a 
suspended  cylindrical  stone.  By  the  Rio  Negro  they  wear 
round  the  neck  a  stone  of  quartz  from  four  to  eight  inches  long 
by  one  inch  broad,  having  a  hole  made  throughout ;  and  which, 
with  their  implements,  was  the  work  of  many  years.  Mr. 
Markham  remarks  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amazon :  "  A  cylin- 
drical white  stone  of  quartz  is  invariably  carried  on  the  breast 
as  a  charm,  suspended  by  a  chain  of  black  seeds.''  Such  is  the 
practice  of  the  Australians,  as  it  is  of  the  women  of  India,  and 
of  the  women  of  Southern  Italy ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is 
horn-shaped 
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The  amulets  of  the  T«isnianians  consist  of  sacred  stones 
suspended  from  the  ncrk,  to  prevent  witchcraft  and  a  host  of 
evils.  A  pirdic  of  human  hair,  with  the  netted  string  from  the 
root  of  the  hiilrush,  is  also  an  cfTicacious  charm.  A  jawlwne, 
or  skull,  is  a  protcrtion  ;  the  scraj)ings  from  a  Ixone  arc 
es|)ccially  valuable  ;  even  the  water  in  which  the  relics  have 
l)Cen  steejKrd  have  healing  properties.  A  dried  human  skin, 
having  the  ears  and  also  the  finger-nails,  healed  sickness. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  Icelanders  is  one  in  which  two 
prominent  rhara«  icrs,  I*ersi  and  Steinar,  contest  a  swimming 
match ;  the  latter  [>er(  eiving  that  his  competitor  wore  an 
amulet,  called  a  lif(-stoih\  round  his  neck,  swam  up  to  him,  and 
tearing  it  off,  threw  it  into  the  sea.  Tt  was,  however,  found  at 
ehb-tide  by  Thord,  who  l>eing  at  enmity  with  Hersi,  kei)t 
fiossession  of  it.  Heing  informed  of  a  dangerous  wound 
received  hy  the  latter,  Thord  gave  Bersi  his  amulet,  which 
effected  a  jx^rfect  cure,  and  the  two  were  reconciled  to  each 
other. 

In  the  Javan  mythology,  a  famous  j)ersonage,  who  was 
Mi|)crior  in  abilities  to  all  other  created  lx?ings,  l)cing  grown  up, 
was  sent  by  liis  father  to  do  i)enance  in  the  ocean,  who  gave 
him  at  the  same  lime  a  precious  stone,  fraught  with  the 
wonderful  power  of  rendering  its  {possessor  insensible  to  hunger, 
*old,  thirst,  et< .,  and  which  completely  fortified  him  against  the 
effects  of  water,  fire,  etc. 

In  tlie  **  Panorama "  (vol.  vii.)  we  find  an  instance  of  the 
loadUone  being  used  as  an  amulet  against  the  gout:  *'  Menry 
Hinde  IVUy,  l^s<i.,  of  Upton,  in  the  county  of  Kssex,  wears 
constantly  a  piere  of  loadstone,  sewed  in  a  little  fiannel  case, 
susficnded  by  a  black  ribbon  round  his  neck,  next  the  skin.  It 
is  about  two  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and 
of  the  thickness  of  two  tenths  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Pellv,  who  is  a 
gentleman  advanced  in  years,  says  that  he  used  to  l>e  laid  up 
annually  for  three  or  four  months  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout. 
He  read  in  some  old  book  that  the  wearing  of  a  magnet  next 
the  skin  was  a  sure  preservative.     1  le  knew  some  of  the  most 
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powerful  magnets  in  the  world  were  found  in  the  province  ol 
Golconda,  and  employed  an  agent  to  procure  him  one  from 
thence.     The  cure  appears  to  have  been  effectual" 

Among  the  groat  naval  officers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  must  Ik- 
ranked  Sir  George  Sommers,  who  was  wrecked  on  the 
Bermudas,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia  in  1609.  The  de- 
scendants of  this  worthy  possess  a  magnet,  oj:  loadstone, 
which  belonged  to  him ;  and  the  tradition  in  the  family  is  that 
the  old  admiral,  before  going  to  sea,  used  to  touch  his  needle 
with  it  The  stone  is  dark-coloured,  and  the  precise  geological 
formation  is  doubtful.  The  curious  stone,  with  its  armature  of 
iron,  was  probably  a  talisman.* 

The  unicornis  horn  was  considered  an  amulet  of  singular 
efficacy.  It  is  now  known  that  the  object  shown  as  such  in 
various  museums  is  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  They  were 
sold  at  sue  thousand  ducats,  and  were  thought  infallible  tests 
of  poison,  just  as  Venetian  glass  and  some  sorts  of  jewels  were. 
The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  kept  pieces  of  horn  in  their  wine-jugs, 
and  used  others  to  touch  all  the  meat  they  tasted 

Drinking-cups  of  this  kind  were  greatly  esteemed  in  former 
times.  In  the  inventory  of  jewels  and  plate  in  the  Tower 
(1649),  with  cups  and  beakers  of  unicorn's  horn,  is  entered, 
"  A  rinoceras  cupp,  graven  with  figures,  with  a  golden  foot," 
valued  at  ;^i2.  Decker,  in  the  "Gul's  Hornbook,"  speaks  of 
"  the  unicorn  whose  horn  is  worth  a  city." 

In  the  National  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  in  Section  L,  are  some  curious  charms  and  amulets, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  (No.  182)  a  flat  oblong  stone, 
four  inches  long,  by  two  and  three-quarters  wide,  and  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  notched  on  the  sides,  and 
pierced  with  two  holes  one  and  a  half  inch  apart,  formerly  used 

*  Bulenger  vci^De  Ratione  Divinationis)  a  ch.ipter  on  Lithomnncy  shows, 
from  Tzetzcs,  that  Ilelcnus  ascertained  the  fall  of  Troy  by  the  employment 
of  a  magnet ;  and  that  if  a  magnet  be  washed  in  spring  water,  and  inter- 
r'ogated,  a  voice  like  that  of  a  sucking  child  will  reply. 

The  Pseudo-Orpheus  has  related  at  length  this  story  of  Heleuus.  The 
mode  of  applying  the  stone  was  to  place  it  near  the  eyes  after  the  stone  was 
washed,  and  looking  steadily  at  it,  it  would  be  perceived  divinely  breathing. 
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as  a  chanii  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  Islay,  Argj'leshire.  N<t. 
183,  "  IJarbrcrk's  Hone,"  a  plate  of  ivory,  seven  and  a  half  by 
four  inrlies,  foiincrly  rclrhratcd  in  Argyleshire  as  a  cure  for 
madness.*  No.  11X5,  Four  anil>er  l>eads,  formerly  used  in 
Arg)'leshire  as  charms  or  amulets  for  the  cure  of  blindness. 
No.  186,  Four  spindle  whorls  of  stone,  su|K*rslitiously  termed 
**  adder-stones/' and  used  in  the  Ixjwis  as  charms  against  dis- 
eases of  cattle.  No.  187,  **  Witches*  Stone,"  or  holey  stone, 
formerly  used  as  a  rharm  against  witchcraft,  from  Roxburgh- 
shire. No.  192,  Flat  oval  sha|)ed  |)cbble,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  used  as  an  amulet  by  a  farmer  in  Forfarshire. 
He  wore  it  sus|)ended  by  a  red  string  round  his  neck.  No.  196, 
Tcrforated  stone,  which  was  hung  uj)  in  a  cow-byre  at  Cuml>cr- 
land,  to  protect  the  cattle  from  lacing  l>ewitchcd. 

In  the  north  of  Hamj^shire  it  is  lx?lievcd  that  carrying 
sus|)ended  round  the  neck  a  molar-tooth  taken  from  some 
grave  in  the  churchyard,  is  a  preservative  against  t(K»th- 
achc. 

AMULETS  and  charms  to  secure  victor)'  in  l>allle,  and  to 
render  the  wearer  proof  against  all  evil  machinations, 
were  in  great  re<|uest  during  the  middle,  and  even  to  later 
ages.t 

•  In  the  '*  lioston Journal  of  Chemistry,"  1879,  is  a  rcmnrknMo  inslanrc 
t>r  the  %urvivAl  of  .in  oM  su{>crstiti()n.  A  (lru(^;i<*l  in  Tcx.is  Intcly  (viiil  250 
•iollars  for  a  "  ma»l  "  stone.  The  stone  was  foun«l  in  the  Momarh  of  a  'Ifor 
vcvcnl  years  aj;o,  ami  is  repute*!  to  p<i";sess  the  virtue  <»f  curinf*  the  Mtc*'  «»f 
iiia'l  (iocs  snakes,  and  all  othrr  vcnninous  animals  and  reptiles. 

t  Ilacon,  in  hi^  **  Sylva  Sylvaruni,"arj;uinj;  on  the  elTects  of  inia^^innlimi, 
•  'liserTc^  :  •*  The  o|>eratious  of  sympathy,  l>rini{;ht  by  the  \Mitei«i<»f  minr.il 
iiupc  inlr>  an  art ;  which  is  in  onler  t<>  *>u]ii'rin(Iure  any  viitue  01  di->piisit)oii 
III  a  |icnion,  to  chc»«>sc  the  livinj;  rre.itiire,  'K-hftcitt  t'l-it  I'iitue  /'  ".,11/ 
mtmttt :  <if  this  creatuie  tn  take  the  piiK  whrrcin  thai  \iilur  chielly  Ihn  ; 
.1-1(1  ai^ain  to  take  thrvc  |>aits  m  lli.it  time  an<l  art,  where  nml  wlirn  tin* 
%iilue  li  most  exercised,  an<I  then  apply  it  ti>  th.it  p.iit  nf  a  \\\.\\\  whru-in 
ihr  same  virtue  chiefly  r<  insists.  TIuin,  fm  ovample,  !•»  «»iij'«-rindin  rc"»ii.>:;f. 
1.1 1. e  a  lion,  or  a  coik,  and  r)w»<»sf  the  hr.iil.  li»i»!h.  "T  p.n\  *^i  thr  li-*:; 
lake  these  parts  nnmedi.itcly  afier  theli<*n,  (»i  theciir'i>,  has  l>iiii  in  ti^h' 
'^Hii  Itt  them  ff  :  nyru  «/€»//  ii  niiin's  ni^t  t  ci   Wfis!." 

We  must  c^n-idrr  lh'"M*  n-maiks  as  n  Milyii-i  i  foi  in  pjiiv  •■»dy,  a-,  tho 
Creat  |)hilov»phor,  falliMe  \\\  m.iny  )H>inN,  w.is  not  so  Mipi  iviitmuN  as  to 
Isrlicve  what,  pr«ii'a'.'!y,  he  merely  suiji;e'«lN  f'»i  examin.ili"n. 

I  1 
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Among  the  national  manuscripts  of  Ireland  (now  in  course 
of  publication)  is  the  Psalter,  styled  Catboch^  a  fragment 
ascribed  to  the  hand  of  St  Columba,  and  dated  about  560  a.d. 
The  bearing  of  the  sacred  psalter  on  the  breast  of  a  "  sinless 
cleric,"  thrice  round  the  troops  of  the  O'Donnels  was  con- 
sidered to  ensure  victory  in  any  just  cause. 

Devices  to  procure  invulnerability  are  common  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries.  The  Burmese  sometimes  insert  pellets  of 
gold  under  the  skin  with  this  view.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  of  Bengal,  in  1868,  gold  and  silver  coins  were 
shown,  which  had  been  extracted  from  under  the  skin  of  a 
Burmese  convict,  at  the  Andaman  Islands.  Friar  Odoric 
speaks  of  the  practice  in  one  of  the  Indian  Islands  (apparently 
Borneo),  and  the  stones  ix)ssessing  such  virtue  were,  according 
to  him,  found  in  the  bamboo,  presumably  the  silicious  con- 
cretions called  Tabashir,  Conti  also  describes  the  practice  in 
Java  of  inserting  such  amulets  under  the  skin.  The  Malays  of 
Sumatra,  too,  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  certain 
"stones,"  which  they  pretend  are  extracted  from  reptiles,  birds, 
animals,  etc.,  in  preventing  them  from  being  wounded 

An  amulet  to  secure  victory  in  battle  was  in  the  museum  of 
Sir  Ashton  Lever,  which  had  belonged  to  a  king  of  Brak,  in 
Senegal,  who,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in 
battle  with  the  charm  upon  him.  It  formed  a  fine  chaplet  for 
the  head,  to  which  it  was  attached  with  many  coloured  bands. 
The  rolled  paper  contained  within  it  the  following  sentences 
from  the  Koran : 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Merciful  God  !  Pray  to  God  through 
our  Lord  Mohammed  All  that  exists  is  so  only  by  his 
command.  He  gives  life  and  also  calls  sinners  to  account 
He  deprives  us  of  life  by  the  sole  power  of  his  name ;  these  are 
undeniable  truths.  He  that  lives  owes  his  life  to  the  peculiar 
clemency  of  his  Lord,  who,  by  his  providence,  takes  care  of 
his  subsistence.     He  is  a  wise  prince  or  governor." 

De  Barros,  the  historian,  says  that  the  Portuguese  in  vain 
attempted  to  destroy  a  Malay,  so  long  as  he  wore  a  bracelet 
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containing  a  l>onc  set  in  gold,  which  rendered  him  proof  against 
their  swords.  This  amulet  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  the 
Viceroy  Affonso  d*Albo<iucrc|iie,  as  a  valuable  present 

Hcowulf  furnishes  us  with  an  apt  illustration  of  the  early 
Teuton  belief  in  amulets  :  "  About  the  crest  of  the  helm,  the 
defence  of  the  head,  it  held  an  amulet  fastened  without  with 
wires,  that  the  sword,  hardened  with  scouring,  might  not 
violently  injure  him,  when  the  shiold-lKMring  warrior  should  go 
amongst  his  foes.''  This  fancy  was  handed  down  to  later  times, 
when  a  ({uartz-crystal  of  Ha  i  nod  the  name  of  biut-sinn^  and  was 
supposed  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood.  The  Kormak  5>aga 
also  alludes  to  the  amuktic  *'  life-stone." 

Marco  Polo,  alluding  to  the  Tartar  exjiedition  to  Zipanga 
(Japan),  in  1 269,  relates  that  two  Tartar  chiefs  took  a  number 
of  prisoners  in  a  castle,  and  because  they  had  refused  to  sur- 
render, ordered  their  heads  to  \yc  cut  off;  but  there  were  eight 
among  the  condcnmed  on  whom  the  sentence  could  have  no 
effect,  l)ecause  they  wore  consecrated  stones,  or  amulets,  in 
their  arms  Ixrtween  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  "  which  so  enchanted 
them  that  they  could  not  die  by  steel."  'I'hey  were,  therefore, 
beaten  to  death  by  clubs,  and  "the  stones  being  extracted,  were 
held  very  precious." 

Wc  read  in  the  old  French  Chronicles  that  C^ondebaud,  King 
of  Hurgimdy,  in  the  fifth  century  sought,  <is  an  amulet,  the  aid 
of  St.  Sergius's  thumb,  which  lK*ing  fastened  to  the  right  arm  of 
a  certain  king  in  the  Kast,  had  made  him  always  victoiious,  and 
not  succeeding  in  this,  he,  by  force,  obtained  a  i)iccc  of  the 
sainfs  fmger. 

In  the  Harleian  Collection  wc  Ilnd  that  Kol)ert  Trosillian, 
tlic  I>ord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  trcasf»n,  in  1386,  "when  he  came  to  the 
place  of  execution  would  not  ( limb  the  ladder  until  such  time 
as  t)cing  soundly  l>entcn  with  bats  and  staves,  he  was  f<uccd  to 
Ro  up,  when  he  saitl,  '  .*^o  long  as  I  do  wear  anything  upon  me, 
I  shall  not  die  ;'  whereuiMin  the  e\(<ulioner  stripped  him,  and 
found  certain  images  painted  like  unto  the  signs  of  luaven,  and 
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the  head  of  a  devil  ixiinted,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the 
devils  wrote  in  parchment  I'hc  exorcising  amulets  being 
taken  away,  he  was  hanged  up  naked." 

Scanderbeg,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Turks,  and  died  a 
fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the  Venetian  territory  (1467),  was  so 
renowned  for  his  heroism,  that  although  his  sepulchre  was 
violated  by  the  Turks,  the  janizaries  who  wore  his  bones 
enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  superstitious  amulet, 
their  involuntary  reverence  for  his  valour. 

Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  tells  us  that  in 
his  youth  he  was  placed  out  to  service  with  a  gentleman  in 
London  :  **  When  his  mistress  died,  she  had  under  her  arm-hole 
a  small  scarlet  bag  full  of  many  things,  which  one  that  was 
there  delivered  unto  me.  There  was  in  this  bag  several  signs  ; 
some  of  Jupiter  in  Trine,  others  of  the  nature  of  Venus,  some 
of  iron,  and  one  of  gold,  of  pure  angel-gold  of  the  bigness  of 
a  thirty-three  shilling  piece  of  King  James's  coin.  In  the  cir- 
cumference on  one  side  was  engraven  Vicit  Leo  de  tribujuda 
Tetragrammaton  1^4,  within  the  middle  there  was  engraven  a 
holy  lamb.  In  the  other  circumference  there  was  Amraphel 
and  three  ^.  In  the  middle  Sanctus  Pctrus^  Alpha  and 
Omega.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  to  assassinate  King 
James  at  St  Johnstown  (August  5,  1600),  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
{XKkets  of  the  Earl  of  GowTie  were  found,  after  his  death,  "  a 
little  close  i)archment  bag,  full  of  magical  characters,  and 
words  of  enchantment ;  wherein,  it  seemed,  he  had  put  his  con- 
fidence, thinking  himself  never  safe  without  them,  and  therefore 
ever  carried  them  about  with  him." 

A  pocket-book,  which  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth 
kept  carefully  as  an  amulet,  was  taken  from  him  at  the  time  of 

*  Lilly  intimates  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  the  progress 
he  made  in  astrology.  **  He  prayed,"  h«  says,  **  for  several  weeks  to  those 
angels  who  were  thought  and  oelieved  by  wise  men  to  teach  and  instruct  in 
aU  the  several  liberal  sciences."  He  adds,  **that  the  angels  veiy  rarely 
speak  to  an^  operator,  or  master ;  and  when  they  do  speiui,  it  b  like  the 
Irish,  wnuk  tn  ike  ihrmt*^ 
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his  arrest,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains 
sjielLs  charms,  and  conjurations,  written  by  the  duke,  ptartly  in 
an  abbreviated  form,  accomi)anied  by  cabalistic  figures,  with 
astrological  rules  in  French,  for  finding  out  anything  required, 
together  with  an  explanatory  wheel,  dated  1680,  to  show  life  or 
death  in  case  of  illness ;  also  happiness  and  adversity  ;  direc- 
tions *'*'pour  savoir  si  wu  person  sera  fidelie  on  non^^  etc  It 
was  a  popular  belief  in  Scotland,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
was  spell-lx)und  to  I^dy  Henrietta  Went  worth,  the  charm 
being  lodged  in  the  gold  tooth])ick  case  which  he  sent  to  her 
from  the  scaffold. 

In  the  account  of  the  remarkable  trial  of  the  Gordons  in 
1814,  for  the  abduction  of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  plaintiff  was  asked 
whether,  when  this  occurred,  she  had  not  on  a  steel  necklace 
to  which  was  suspended  a  camphor  bag,  and  whether  it  was 
customary  for  some  people  to  wear  such  a  bag  as  an  amulet  to 
stifle  i>assion  ;  which  she  admitted. 

On  the  death  of  Tipixx)  Saib  in  the  assault  on  his  capital  by 
the  English  troops,  an  officer  who  was  present  at  the  discovery 
of  his  body  among  the  slain,  by  ixrrmission  of  General  Baird, 
took  from  off  the  Sultan's  right  arm  the  talisman  which  con- 
tained, sewed  uix)n  pieces  of  fme  flowered  silk,  an  amulet  of  a 
brittle  metallic  substance  of  the  colour  of  silver,  and  some 
manuscripts  or  magic  in  Arabic  and  Persian  characters  ;  the 
purport  of  which,  had  there  been  any  doubt,  would  have 
sufficiently  identified  the  lx)dy  of  the  Sultan. 

MANY  were  the  charms,  amulets,  and  talismans  employed 
in  our  own  and  other  countries  against  that  fearful 
malady  the  Pla^uCy 

A  "  plague-s|X)on  *'  in  the  ix)ssession  of  Sir  P.  M.  Thrcspland, 
was  once  believed  to  possess  amulctive  virtues.  It  is  formed  of 
a  cowry-shell,  set  in  silver,  with  a  curiously-wrought  handle  of 
the  same  metal,  inscribed  "G.  T.,  Aug.  1603."  Medicine  taken 
from  this  spoon  was  sup|)osed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  against 
the  plague,  and  so  highly  were  its  virtues  esteemed,  that  per 
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iii>i\H  IUh  kcil  from  all  jiarts  of  the  country  to  test  its  healing 

ritcre  is  a  i  lurm  gi\'en  against  the  plague  in  a  letter  dated 
1005  :  *'  KricniL  get  a  piece  of  angell  gold;  if  )-ou  can,  of 
Kli«AlH'th  ix^ne  (vt  is  \-e  best),  w^  is  phyllosopphicall  gpld, 
AHil  kiH'iK"  it  allwa>'s  in  yo'  mouth  when  you  walke  out,  or  any 
nil  ke  (H'r&iMis  cv^me  to  >\>u  ....  you  will  find  strange  effects 
K\\  it  Km^  i^wxl  in  iTvedome  of  hneathing,  etc,  as  I  have  done ; 
it  you  Iw  w*^  it  in  \xHir  mouth  w"\>ut  \-o'  teeth,  as  I  doc,  ¥«. 
in  iviw  Mile  Ivtx^ccne  yo'  cheeke  and  gummes,  and  so  tumii^ii 
ii\\n\ctimc?i  \m^  \\nc  side*  son^etimes  on  y*  other." 

Ouvi)\l^  the  sc^x^tf  visitadvMi  of  :he  (blague  in  London, 
4^n\u)ct^  %\>m|\>s<>ii  v>f  arsenic  were  ren-  commonly  woni  in  the 
i\'i;i\\n  \Nf  the  hcAtt^  ujvvi  tSe  5'raci:>«e  rhi:  obx  poison  would 
ihiw  out  iM  )>wwnt  the  en:nr  o:  anocher.  l^iq^  «|uantities  of 
Ai^i'nh'  >fct^>f  imivvrtoi  ir.:o  lx«ioR  foe  this  pcipose.  Dr. 
Ucmw  in  hi>  "MVwrrau^x^  a^Tss  :Se  Pudjesice*  (i625)» 
^i\Mc  A|^»vj4  tSem  *s  ^'din^ttvxss  arsi  hur:^  if  doc  per- 
uiiu^u\  to  ths\«^  ^No  ^'ea:^  tSK:**^ 

\^Vu^»K  xNt  x^;:n  V:siN'«^  «v^ri'  oocir-xxuv  vocri  a^ccs  the  neck 
1^*  A  jMN>3B*^;\>fc;;xv  J(^;n$c  :V  viu^jc.  TSe  ^vw'ier  cc  toad  was 
cw\^^Kx\\st  «>  a  iiJ^^r*!:  ^av  :\v."<  A,rr;x.r.  i?  r^r.vcte^  never  to 
hA\>^  K\^i\  >iii:VNii:  ?:      TV  ^r^^irsCArac^  ixru-rif:  h»  yrr^V^ 

\u^M\ji  iV  iUrV^kJfcrt  X»<^  *^  i  fciCTi-:  r-,"ia  locvi 
>UUnm\  u^  ?^i   4'V^vjss  >if,'n;\  »-j:rir.  x:  unj  tji«  of 
^sv^  v^vkK^nsn^     >4^  ^-i-^Jis  :^  ,:>    "■  I  xxr  Is^ov-sc  xic  5^  ?eca»- 


\y^\\«>)  yN»^  ^V*»*V*  Mv^sN    v\  i^'v    *v  >i.Til    '\ii».-:&«?..    V  •tsar  lL*u(  1 
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infectious  airs,  and  is  to  be  worn  between  the  sweet  duggesy  the 
chaiue  nest  of  pure  constancy.  I  trust,  sir,  when  the  virtue  is 
known,  it  shall  not  be  refused  for  the  value." 

Taylor,  in  his  "Account  of  the  Rebellion  in  Wexford," 
relates  a  curious  story  of  the  amuletive  properties  of  rai  tape^ 
as  a  protection  against  the  plague  :  "  Before  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Wexford,  all  the  red  tape  in  the  country  was  bought  up, 
and  more  ordered  from  Dublin.  It  was  generally  bought  in 
half-yards,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  boys  and 
girls,  wore  it  round  their  necks.  This  was  so  general,  and  so 
remarkable,  as  to  occasion  some  inquiry,  and  the  reason  given 
was  this  :  a  priest  had  dreamt  there  would  be  a  great  plague 
among  all  the  children  of  their  Church,  under  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  that  their  brains  were  to  boil  out  at  the  back  of  their  heads. 
He  dreamt  also  that  there  was  a  charm  to  prevent  it,  which  was, 
to  get  some  red  tape,  have  it  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  tic  it  round  the  children's  necks  till  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  season  of  danger  would  be  past.  The  Pro- 
testants had  good  cause  to  suspect  that  it  was,  in  reality, 
intended  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  their  own  children,  like  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  I^mb,  when  the  Egyptian  first-born  were 
to  be  cut  off." 

In  the  Japan  Daily  Herald  (Noveml)er  26,  1877)  is  a 
curious  account  of  the  use  of  amulets  or  charms  :  "  In  order 
to  escape  cholera,  the  dogs  in  the  Matsushima  and  neighbour- 
hood, the  cats  and  birds  in  Horiyc,  the  monkeys  and  bears  in 
Nambajincht,  the  rabbits  in  the  Temma  Temple,  and  the  deer 
in  the  Sakuranomiya  Temple,  arc  wearing  charms." 

GUTIERREZ,  a  Spanish  physician,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
"Fascination"  (1653),  states  that  the  children  of  that 
country  wore  amulets  against  the  ^^  a'il  eye^*  somewhat 
resembling  those  in  use  among  the  Romans.  His  own  son 
wore  one  of  these,  a  cross  of  jet,  and  it  was  l>clieved  that  it 
would  split  if  regarded  by  evil  eyes,  thus  transferring  their 
venom  from  the  child  upon  itself.     In  fact,  the  amulet  worn  by 
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young  Gutierrez  did  so  split  one  day  while  a  person  was 
stedfastly  looking  at  him ;  but  the  learned  physician  wisely 
attributed  the  occurrence  to  some  accidental  cause,  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  tliat  the  same  thing  would  have  happened 
under  any  other  circumstances.* 

Among  the  many  remedies  recorded  against  the  evil  eye, 
we  find  the  skin  of  a  hyaena's  forehead ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit 
of  the  palm-tree ;  "  Alyssum  "  (madwort),  hung  up  anywhere 
in  the  house;  the  stone  " Catochites ;"  spitting  on  the  right 
shoe  before  it  is  put  on ;  necklaces  of  jacinth,  sapphire,  or 
carbuncle ;  sweeping  a  child's  face  with  the  bough  of  a  pine- 
tree  ;  laying  turf  dug  from  a  boy's  grave  under  a  bo/s  pillow ; 
from  a  girl's,  under  a  girl's ;  giving  in  a  drink  the  ashes  of  a 
rope  with  which  a  man  has  been  hanged  ;  hanging  up  the  key 
of  the  house  over  a  child's  cradle ;  laying  thereon  crumbs  of 
bread,  a  lock  with  the  bolt  shot,  a  looking-glass  or  some  coral 
steeped  in  the  font  in  which  it  was  baptised ;  hanging  round  its 
neck  fennel-seeds,  or  bread  and  cheese. 

Vairus  states  that  huntsmen,  as  a  protection  against  fascina- 
tion, were  used  to  split  an  oak-plant,  and  pass  themselves  and 
their  dogs  between  it.  As  amulets  against  love-fascination,  he 
recommends  sprinkling  with  the  dust  in  which  a  mule  has 
rolled  itself;  a  bone  which  may  be  found  in  the  right  side  of  a 
toad ;  or  the  liver  of  a  chameleon. 

The  use  of  nuts,  among  other  superstitions,  as  amulets  against 
fascination,  were  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland.  Hobhouse,  in  his  "Travels,"  gives  a 
curious  account  of  this  practice  in  Turkey,  among  both 
Mohammedans  and  Christians :  "  When  a  child  is  born  it  is 
immediately  laid  in  the  cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  and 
a  small  bit  of  soft  mud,  well  steeped  in  a  jar  of  water,  properly 
prepared  by  previous  charms,  is  stuck  upon  its  forehead,  to 

*  "The  objects  that  are  fastened  up  as  means  to  keep  off  witchcraft," 
says  Plutarch,  in  a  remarkable  passage  (**Sym|)os./'  v.  7),  where  he  is 
attempting  to  explain  everything  by  natural  causes,  *' derive  their  efficacy 
from  the  fact  that  they  act  through  the  strangeness  and  ridiculousness  of 
their  forms,  which  fix  the  mischief- working  evil  eye  upon  themselves." 
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obviate  the  cfTccts  of  the  evil  eye.  This  fascination  is  feared 
at  all  times,  and  is  supposed  to  afTcct  people  of  all  ages,  who 
by  their  prosjxirity  may  be  the  objects  of  envy.  •  Not  only  a 
Greek,  but  a  Turkish  woman,  on  seeing  a  stranger  look  eagerly 
at  her  child,  will  spit  in  its  face ;  and  sometimes,  if  at  herself, 
in  her  own  bosom ;  but  the  use  of  garlic,  or  even  of  the  word 
which  signifies  that  herb,  is  considered  a  sovereign  preventive. 
New-built  houses  and  the  stems  of  the  Greek  vessels  have  long 
bunches  of  it  depending  from  them  to  intercept  the  fatal  envy 
of  any  ill-disposed  beholder ;  the  ships  of  the  Turks  have  the 
same  appendages. 

In  driving  through  Kandy  (Ceylon),  observes  Sir  Emmerson 
Tennant,  many  of  the  houses  will  be  seen  to  have  an  earthen 
vase,  painted  white,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
roof.  These  are  evidences  of  the  prevalence  in  Ceylon  of  that 
most  ancient  of  all  superstitions,  the  belief  in  the  "  evil  eye," 
which  exists  in  every  country  in  the  universe,  from  China  to 
Peru.  The  Greeks  of  the  present  day  entertain  the  same 
horror  of  it  as  their  ancestors  did ;  and  the  mal  occhieoi  modern 
Italy  is  the  traditional /<wr/>/^//i:?  of  the  Romans.  The  Malabars 
and  Hindoos,  like  the  Arabians  and  Turks,  apologise  for  the 
profusion  of  jewels  with  which  they  decorate  their  children,  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  intended  to  draw  aside  the  evil  eye. 
The  Mohammedans  suspend  objects  from  the  ceiling  of  their 
apartments  for  the  same  purpose;  and  the  object  of  the 
Singhalese  in  placing  some  whitened  chatties  on  their  gables,  is 
to  divert  the  mysterious  influence  from  their  dwellings.  Among 
the  Tamuls  at  Jaffna  the  same  belief  prevails,  as  amongst  the 
Irish  and  Scotch,  that  their  cattle  are  liable  to  injury  from  the 
blight  of  an  evil  eye. 

In  Roumania  it  is  believed  that  a  child,  or  adult,  or  an 
animal,  decorated  with  red  ribbons,  is  impervious  to  the  "  evil 

*  "Envy,"  observes  Bacon  in  his  "Sylva  Syl varum,"  "which  is  called 
an 'evil  eye,' seems  to  emit  some  malignant  and  poisonous  spirits,  that 
take  hold  of  the  spirits  of  another  ;  and  is  said  likewise  to  ht  of  greatest 
force,  when  the  east  of  the  eye  is  oblique, " 
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eye,"  and  hence  most  people  wear  something  scarlet  about 
them,  and  oxen  have  generally  a  red  rag  about  their 
horns.  "• 

BARTHOLINUS  stales  that  the  Danish  women  before 
they  put  a  new-born  infant  into  the  cradle,  place  there, 
or  over  the  door,  as  amulets  to  prevent  the  evil  spirits  from 
hurting  the  child,  garlic,  salt,  bread,  or  steel,  or  some  cutting 
instrument  made  of  that  metal. 't 

In  "Memorable  Things  Noted  in  tlie  Description  of  the 
World,"  we  read :  "  About  children's  necks  the  wild  Irish  hung 
the  beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  a  crooked  nail  of  a  horse- 
shoe, or  a  piece  of  a  wolfs  skin  ;  and  both  the  sucking  child 
and  nurse  were  girt  with  girdles  finely  plaited  with  woman's 
hair ;  so  far  they  wandered  into  the  ways  of  error,  in  making 
these  arms  the  strength  of  their  healths." 

The  well-known  toy  with  bells,  etc,  and  a  piece  of  coral  at 
the  end,  sometimes  suspended  from  the  necks  of  infants  to 
assist  them  in  cutting  their  teeth,  had  probably  its  origin  in  an 
ancient  superstition,  which  regarded  coral  as  an  amulet  against 
fascination.  It  was  thought  to  change  its  colour  and  look  pale 
when  the  wearer  was  sick,  and  to  regain  its  original  appearance 
as  the  person  recovered  health. 

The  Esthonians  hang  around  the  neck  of  a  new-bom  child  a 
piece  of  Asa  Foetida,  which  is  looked  uix)n  as  an  amulet  against 
evil  influences. 

Amulets  for  the  relief  of  teething  are  of  very  old  date ; 
charmed  necklaces  were  in  great  request.  Among  the  many 
remains  of  heathen  superstition  enumerated  by  St.  Eloi,  early 
in  the  seventh  century,  is  the  use  of  amber  necklaces  by  the 

*  Red  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  colour  for  charms  or  amulets.  In  China, 
pieces  of  red  cloth  are  worn  in  the  pockets,  and  red  silk  hraideil  in  the  hair 
of  children.  Mr.  N.  B.  Dennis,  in  his  **Folk  Lore  of  China,"  gives  a 
translation  of  a  powerful  charm,  which  was  written  on  red  i)aper,  "that 
colour  being  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  evil  spirits.  Charms 
on  yellow  paper  arc  also  ver>'  numerous,  a  picture  or  Chinese  characters 
being  drawn  on  the  paper  with  red  or  black  ink. 
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women.  This  s|)ccics  of  amulet  appears  to  have  extended  to 
very  remote  countries.  At  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  the 
I.Ama  of  lliibet  presented  to  the  English  ambassador,  Mr. 
(George  Bogle,  three  charmed  necklaces,  and  told  him  that  the 
ladies  on  whom  he  bestowed  them  would  be  protected  from 
harm.  The  beads  of  the  necklaces  were  of  red  colour  and 
opaque,  and  supposed  to  be  of  pebbles  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  Are. 

The  famous  anodyne  necklace  of  Dr.  (Gardiner  was  thus 
pathetically  recommended  by  its  quack  originator  and  pro- 
prietor: "What  mother  can  forgive  herself  who  suffers  her 
child  to  die  without  an  anodyne  necklace  !' 

Among  the  Roman  Catholic  saints  to  whom  have  been  ai>- 
propriated  powers  against  sjKicial  disorders,  may  be  noticed  St, 
Nicaise,  who  (in  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection)  is  addressed 
in  a  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  an  amulet  against  the  small- 
pox. It  is  in  barbarous  I^tin,  but  may  be  rendered  thus  :  "  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  the  Lord  protect  these 
persons,  and  may  the  wish  of  these  virgins  ward  off  the  small- 
pox." St  Nicaise  had  the  small-i>ox,  and  he  asked  the  Lord 
(to  preserve)  whoever  carried  his  name  inscribed,  "  O  St 
Nicaise  !  thou  illustrious  bishop  and  martyr,  pray  for  me,  a 
sinner,  and  defend  me  by  thy  intercession  from  this  disease. 
Amen." 

An  interesting  part  of  the  ceremonial,  formerly  practised  by 
our  sovereigns  who  claimed  M/  potver  of  healing  by  the  royal 
Umchy  was  the  distribution  of  the  golden  angels  to  those  who 
were  presumed  to  be  cured  ;  making  a  charge  on  the  exchequer 
of  not  less  than  three  thousand  jwunds  yearly.  One  side  of 
the  coin  represented  an  angel  standing  with  lK)th  feet  on  a 
dragon,  with  the  inscription  Soli  Deo  gloria ,  the  other  exhibited 
a  ship  in  full  sail,  but  there  was  some  variety  in  ihein.  The 
touch-pieces  were  generally  preserved  with  great  care,  and  worn 
as  amulets. 

In  "Macbeth,"  answering  a  question  of  Macduff,  Malcolm 
says: 
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**  *Tis  called  the  evil ; 
A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king, 
Which  often,  since  mv  hcre-remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  him  do.     I  low  he  solicits  heaven, 
liiniscir  l>est  knows ;  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swollen  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers. " 

Herrick  sings : 

"  Oh  lay  that  hand  on  me. 
Adored  Coesar  !  and  my  faith  is  such, 
I  shall  be  heal'd  if  that  my  king  but  touch. 
The  evil  is  not  yours  ;  my  sorrow  sings. 
Mine  is  the  evil,  but  the  cure  the  king's." 

"The  curing  of  the  king's-evil,"  remarks  Aubrey,  in  hb 
**  Miscellanies,"  "  by  the  touch  of  the  king,  does  much  puzzle 
•our  philosophers ;  for  whether  our  kings  were  of  the  House  of 
York,  or  Lancaster,  it  did  the  cure  (/>.)  for  the  most  part 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  at  the  touching  there  are  prayers  read ;  but, 
perhaps,  neither  the  king  attends  them  nor  his  chaplains.  In 
Somersetshire  *tis  confidently  reported,  that  some  were  cured 
of  the  king's-evil  by  the  touch  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  saith,  '  that  imagination  b  next 
kin  to  miracle-working  faith.*  " 

Among  the  singular  incidents  connected  with  the  wanderings 
of  the  young  King  Charles  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  it  b 
recorded  that  his  nose  bled  more  than  once  during  thb  period, 
and  that  the  tattered  and  dirty  handkerchief,  which  he  used  on 
such  occasions,  was  long  preserved  by  a  Mrs.  Brathwayt,  as  a 
charm  against  the  king's-evil ! 

Among  other  instances  of  superstitious  tendency  in  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I^dy  Southwell  relates,  "that  the  Queen,  not  being  in 
very  good  health  one  day,  Sir  John  Stanhope,  vice-chamberlain, 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  dependent  and  familiar,  came  and  pre- 
sented her  Majesty  with  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  bigness  of  an  angel, 
JuU  of  characters^  which  he  said  an  old  woman  in  Wales  had 
becjueathed  to  her  (the  Queen)  on  her  deathbed ;  and,  there- 
ui)on,  he  discoursed  how  the  said  testatrix,  by  virtue  of  that 
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piece  of  gold,  had  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ycnrs,  nnd  at  ihnt  nj;c  having  all  her  l)ody  withered  and  con- 
sumed, she  died,  commanding  the  said  piece  of  gold  to  be  sent 
to  her  Majesty ;  alledging,  further,  that  so  long  as  she  wore  it 
on  her  body,  she  could  not  die.  The  Queen,  in  confidence^ 
took  the  gold  and  hung  it  round  her  neck." 

Burton,  in  the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  observes :  "  Amu- 
lets and  things  to  be  borne  about,  I  find  prescribed,  taxed  by 
some,  approved  by  others ;  look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta, 
Albertus,  etc  A  ring  made  of  the  hoofc  of  an  asse's  right  foot 
carried  about,  etc,  I  say  with  Rcnodeus,  they  are  not  altogether 
to  be  rejected.  Poeony  doth  helj^c  epilepsies.  Precious  stones 
most  diseases  ;  a  wolfs  dung  carried  about  heli)s  the  cholick. 
A  spider,  an  ague,  etc.* 

"  Such  medicines  are  to  l^  exploded  that  consist  of  words, 
characters,  spells,  and  charms,  which  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out 
of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomi>onatius  proves,  or  the  DiveVs 
|)olicy,  that  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them." 

Bourne  cites  a  passage  of  Bingham,  from  St  Austin,  on  these 
superstitious  observances.  "  To  this  kind,"  he  says,  "  belong 
all  ligatures  and  remedies  which  the  school  of  physicians  reject 
and  condemn,  whether  in  enchantments,  or  in  certain  marks 
which  they  call  characters,  or  in  some  other  things  which  are 
to  be  hanged  and  bound  about  the  body,  and  kept  in  a  dancing 
posture.  Such  are  ear-rings  hanged  uix)n  each  ear,  and  rings 
made  of  an  ostritche's  bones  for  the  finger  ;  or  when  you  arc 

•  Elias  Ashmolc,  in  hi*  **  Diary,"  says,  *'  I  look  early  in  Ihc  morning  a 
Coed  dose  of  an  elixir,  and  hung;  thret  spiders  about  my  neck^  and  they  drove 
my  ague  away.     Deo  ^ratias  I* 

Burton  writes,  **  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time,  not  many 
y^an  since,  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  observed 
this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell,  wrapped  in  silk,  so  applietl  for  an 
•C^ie  bY  my  mother.  .  .  This,  methought,  was  mo<;t  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
1  could  see  no  warrant  for  it—  Quid  aranca  cum  fcbre  ?  for  what  nntiiMthy  ? 
— -till  at  length,  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  I  often  do),  I  found  this  very 
Bi^edicine  in  r>io$coridcs,  approved  by  Mallhinlus  etc.  .  .  I  l>egan  tohave 
^  lictter  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit  to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in 
*«)««€  parties  answer  to  ex|>erience/' 
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told,  in  a  fit  of  convulsions,  or  shortness  of  breath,  to  hold  your 
left  thumb  with  your  right  hand" 

In  the  "  Anatomie  of  the  Eldpr"  (published  1651),  an  amu- 
let against  the  trysipelasy  made  of  the  elder,  growing  on  a  sallow, 
is  thus  described :  *^  If  in  the  month  of  October,  a  little  before 
the  full  moon,  you  pluck  a  twig  of  the  elder,  and  cut  the  cane 
that  is  betwixt  two  of  its  knees,  in  nine  pieces,  and  these  pieces 
being  bound  in  a  piece  of  linen,  be  in  a  thread  so  hung  about 
the  neck  that  they  touch  the  spoon  of  the  heart,  or  the  sword- 
formed  cartilage ;  and  that  they  may  stay  more  firmly  in  that 
place,  they  are  to  be  bound  thereon  with  a  linnen  or  silken 
roller,  wrapped  about  the  body,  till  the  thread  break  of  itsel£ 
The  thread  being  broken,  and  the  roller  removed,  the  amulet 
is  not  at  all  to  be  touched  with  bare  hands,  but  it  ought  to  be 
taken  hold  on  by  some  instrument,  and  buried  in  a  place  that 
nobody  may  touch  it" 

Dr.  Sigmond  mentions  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  a|> 
plied  for  a  remedy  for  an  affection  of  the  breast  A  prescription 
was  given  her,  and  a  few  days  after  she  returned  to  offer  her 
grateful  thanks  for  the  cure  it  had  effected  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  she  had  actually  tied  the  prescription  round  her 
neck  ! 

It  appears  that  rue  was  hung  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
against  witchcraft  in  Aristotle's  time.  Tiberius  Caesar  b  said 
to  have  worn  a  chaplet  of  laurel  as  an  amulet  against  lightning. 
Augustus  employed  a  seal's  skin  for  the  same  purpose. 

Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  mentions  the  practice  for 
preventing  nightmare  in  horses :  "  To  hang  in  a  string  a  flint 
with  a  hole  in  it  (naturally)  by  the  manger ;  but  best  of  all, 
they  say,  hung  about  their  necks,  and  a  flint  will  do  it  that  hath 
not  a  hole  in  it  It  is  to  prevent  the  nightmare  (w>.),  the  hag, 
from  riding  their  horses,  who  will  sometimes  sweat  all  night 
The  flint  thus  hung  does  hinder  it" 

Herrick  says :  ^ 

"  Hang  up  hooks  and  shears  to  scare 
Hence  the  hag  that  rides  the  nnare, 
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Till  they  be  all  over  wet 
With  the  mire  and  the  sweat ; 
This  observed,  the  manes  shall  be 
Of  your  horses  all  knot- free." 

'T^HE  use  of  amulets  and  charms,  as  I  have  observed,  is  still 
■*■  in  force  in  Eastern  countries,  and  not  altogether  dis- 
owned in  our  own  land;  cases  of  gross  superstition  occasionally 
cropping  up  amidst  our  boasted  notions  of  civilisation,  showing 
a  lingering  faith,  more  especially,  in  the  medical  virtues  of 
amulets.  The  belief  which  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  for  instance,  still  entertain  of  the  efficacy  of  amulets 
and  charms,  in  preserving  them  from  spiritual  or  bodily  danger 
is  unbounded  To  enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  protective 
rubbish  which  knavery  has  invented  to  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  the  superstitious,  would  fill  a  volume ;  every  parish  once  had 
its  "  fairy  doctor,"  as  he  or  she  was  called,  whose  business  it 
was  to  prepare  charms  and  counter-charms  for  all  manner  of 
uses :  to  preserve  cattle  from  murrain,  and  children  from  the 
good  people^  to  bring  back  lost  affection  or  stolen  butter,  to  keep 
a  household  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  or  to  guard 
the  cows  from  being  sucked  by  an  old  woman  under  the  form 
of  a  hare  Scapulars — pieces  of  brown  cloth  in  which  were 
stitched  certain  verses  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  written 
on  paper  or  parchment,  still  continue  to  be  a  favourite  preser- 
vative against  all  perils  by  flood  and  field  to  the  wearer. 

The  amulets  used  by  the  Mohammedans  have  the  name  of 
"invocations."  They  are  to  be  had  for  all  kind  of  good,  as 
well  as  evil  service.  There  arc  amulets  against  the  plague, 
diseases,  fire,  etc  Soldiers  wear  them  as  preservatives  against 
the  enemy;  women  employ  them  to  protect  their  children; 
they  are  used  to  obtain  rain  or  fair  weather;  to  discover  hidden 
treasures ;  to  protect  horses,  mules,  and  other  valuable  beasts, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  trees ;  and  to  prevent  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  and  the  sting  of  flies  in  the  summer.  The  common 
Moslems  are  contented  with  a  formula,  or  scrap  of  paper ;  but 
those  who  are  more  particular  have  sentences,  generally  from 
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the  Koran,  engraved  on  stones,  metal  plates,  etc.  Application 
is  generally  made  to  procure  these  amulets  from  the  sheikhs  or 
superiors  of  the  Mussulmen  convents,  and  of  dervishes.* 

In  the  old  Arabian  rite  of  prayer,  at  the  end  of  each,  the 
following  verse  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran  was 
recited.  It  is  said  to  have  great  beauty  in  the  original  Arabic, 
and  is  engraved  on  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  on  precious 
stones  worn  as  amulets.  "  God  !  There  is  no  God  but  He, 
the  living,  the  ever-living.  He  sleepeth  not,  neither  doth  He 
slumber.  To  Him  belongeth  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with 
all  that  they  contain.  Who  shall  intercede  with  Him,  unless 
by  His  permission  ?  He  knoweth  the  past  and  the  future,  but 
no  one  can  comprehend  anything  of  His  knowledge  but  that 
which  He  revealeth.  His  sway  extendeth  over  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  to  sustain  them  both  is  no  burden  to  HinL 
He  is  the  High,  the  Mighty !" 

Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  in  his  "Bosnia  and  Herzegovina," 
mentions  the  traffic  in  amulets  that  goes  on  in  those  countries. 
"  Many  of  the  stones  were  simply  signets  for  rings,  and  derived 
their  virtue  merely  from  the  material,  red  camelian  or  blood- 
stone. These  signets,  however,  were  not  unfrequently  engraved 
with  stars,  or  a  branch  of  mystic  import,  besides  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  bearer." 

The  talismans,  pure  and  simple,  are  generally  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  seals  from  the  writing  not  being 
reversed.     To  obtain  such  stones  was  naturally  difficult,  but  I 

*  Park,  in  his  "Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa/'  speaking  of  certain 
amulets,  called  "  Saphies,**  which  the  negroes  wear  constantly  about  theu], 
says :  **  these  saphies  are  prayers  or  sentences  from  the  Koran,  whidi  the 
Mohammedan  priests  write  on  scraps  of  pa])er,  and  sell  them  to  the  natives, 
who  suppose  they  possess  extraordmary  virtues.  Some  wear  them  to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  snakes  and  allioators.  On  such  an  occasion,  the 
saphie  is  inclosed  in  a  snake  or  alligator  s  skin,  and  tied  round  the  ankle. 
Others  have  recourse  to  them  in  time  of  war,  to  protect  their  persons  from 
hostile  attacks ;  but  the  general  use  of  these  amulets  is  to  prevent  or  cure 
bodily  diseases,  to  preserve  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  superior  powers."  lie  mentions  that  his  landlord  requested  him 
to  give  hin\  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  make  a  saphie,  as  he  had  been  told  it 
would  give  the  iM>ssessor  all  the  knowledge  of  white  men. 
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secured  one,  a  red  camelian,    engraved    with  the  cabalistic 

words,  "  Excellence  belongs  to  God ;"  and  another  mysterious 
charm  arranged  in  a  Solomon's  seal.     Ami  Boud,  who  was 

struck  with  the  number  of  charms  used  by  the  Mohammedans 
of  these  parts,  notices  among  the  inscriptions  on  them,  "  The 
servant  of  God,"  "  I  trust  in  God." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  repute  in  which  the  blood- 
stone is  held  here  for  these  sigils  and  talismans  :  "  The  prince 
of  the  Isles  of  the  children  of  Khaledan  was  not  more  troubled 
when  the  bird  of  ill-omen  snatched  the  blood-red  carnelian  of 
Badoura  from  his  grasp,  than  is  a  Bosniac  who  has  lost  or 
broken  his  talisman.  At  Jablanica,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Narenta,  we  heard  of  a  Turk,  who,  a  few  days  before  had 
broken  his  amulet  ring.  The  poor  man's  terror  was  piteous  to 
sec ;  and  fearing  that  the  injury  to  his  charm  portended  that 
some  terrible  misfortune  would  overtake  him,  or  that,  at  least, 
his  hours  were  numbered,  he  immediately  set  out  on  a  ten- 
hours'  journey  to  Mostar,  that  the  injury  might  be  repaired  by 
cunning  artificers.  And  what  is  extremely  curious,  this  belief 
in  charms  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  Moslems  of 
Bosnia.  The  Christians  are  equally  given  to  talismans,  and  I 
saw  some  with  crosses  and  inscriptions  in  Cyrillian  characters." 
Ami  Bou^  mentions  Herzegovinian  rayahs  wearing  about  their 
persons  texts  written  on  scrolls  of  paper,  in  the  same  manner 
as  verses  of  the  Koran  with  the  Moslems.  The  latter  on  their 
part  retiun  the  compliment,  and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  trace 
of  the  lurking  penchant  for  the  faith  of  theit  fathers,  betrayed 
by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Bosnian  renegades,  that  at 
times  Mohammedans  have  been  known  to  send  their  amulets 
to  the  Franciscan  monks,  that  their  blessing  might  lend  an 
additional  potency  to  the  charm.  The  scrolls  containing  verses 
from  the  Koran  are  a  very  favourite  amulet  here  ;  sometimes 
they  are  sewn  into  the  dress,  or  hung  round  the  neck,  or 
attached  to  the  ann.  There  is  a  regular  traffic  in  certain  neck- 
laces or  amulets,  from  which  were  suspended  carnelian  arrow- 
heads.    Large  bunches  of  these  are  hung  up  for  sale,  and  are 
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considered  a  most  valuable  and  potent  charm  against  skin 
diseases  ;  they  are  also  proof  against  warts.  These  are  said  to 
be  imported  from  India.  Amulets  to  ward  off  the  evil-eye, 
made  of  lead,  are  worn  by  children ;  some  represent  various 
animals,  such  as  a  hare,  a  fish,  a  crested  serpent,  a  tortoise,  etc 
These  are  fixed  on  the  child's  fez,  or  elsewhere  about  the 
person,  and  the  object  served  is  to  avert  the  first  stroke,  this 
being  alone  considered  fatal. 

PICTURES  of  religious  subjects  are  considered  as  amulets 
or  talismans  throughout  Russia.  In  the  "Travels  of 
Macarius  "  we  read  that  "  they  neither  regard  the  beauty  of  the 
painting  nor  the  skill  of  the  painter,  for  with  them  a  beautiful 
or  an  ugly  painting  are  all  one,  and  they  honour  and  bow  to 
them  perpetually,  though  the  picture  be  only  a  daub  of  children, 
or  a  sketch  upon  a  leaf  of  pai)er;  so  that  of  a  whole  army  there 
is  not  a  single  man  but  carries  in  his  knapsack  a  gaudy  picture 
within  a  simple  cover,  with  which  he  never  parts,  and  wherever 
he  halts  he  sets  it  up  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  worships  it" 

The  Russian  Nonconformists  (Raskolnics)  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  with  them  in  rings  or  amulets,  parings  of  an 
owl's  claws,  and  of  their  own  nails.  Such  relics  are  supposed 
by  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Russia  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  a  man  after  his  death,  for  by  their  means  his  soul  will 
be  able  to  clamber  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  leading  to 
heaven. 

Mr.  Ralston,  on  the  subject  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  in 
Russia,  observes  that  "to  a  wizard  who  dealt  in  amulets  was 
given  in  old  times  the  names  of  Nduznik^  or  UzoVnik,  These 
amulets  generally  consisted  of  various  materials,  such  as  herbs, 
roots,  embers,  salt,  bats'  wings,  heads  and  skins  of  snakes,  etc, 
which  were  tied  up  in  small  packets,  and  hung  round  the  neck. 
Sometimes  a  spell  was  written  on  a  piece  of  pai>er  which  was 
attached  to  the  pectoral  cross  worn  by  the  Russians.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  incense  entered  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  these  amulets  that  they  received  from  it  the 
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general  designation  of  ladonkL  These  amulets  are  still  in  great 
request  among  the  |)casants,  especially  among  those  who  have 
to  undertake  long  and  hazardous  journeys.  In  olden  days  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  tike  young  children  to  a 
witch,  who  provided  them  with  suitable  amulets.  The  efficacy 
of  these  tied  or  knotted  amulets  depended  to  a  great  extent 
U|>on  the  magical  force  of  their  knots.  To  these  knots  frequent 
reference  is  made  in  the  sjkiIIs.  Here  is  one,  for  instance,  in- 
tended to  guarantee  its  employer  against  all  risk  of  being  shot: 
"  I  attach  ^sft  knots  to  each  hostile,  infidel  shooter,  over  arque- 
buses, bows,  and  all  manner  of  warlike  we.npons.  Do  ye,  O 
knots,  bar  the  shooter  from  every  road  and  way,  lock  fast  every 
arquebuse,  entangle  every  bow,  involve  all  warlike  weapons,  so 
that  the  shooters  may  not  reach  me  with  their  arquebuses,  nor 
may  their  arrows  attain  unto  me,  nor  their  warlike  weapons  do 
me  hurt  In  my  knots  lies  hid  the  mighty  strength  of  snakes — 
from  the  twelve-headed  snake."  With  such  a  spell  as  this,  it 
was  sup|x>sed  that  the  insurgent  chief,  Stcnka  Razin,  had  ren- 
dered himself  proof  against  shot  and  steel.  Sometimes  the 
amulet  is  merely  a  knotted  thread  A  skein  of  red  wool  wound 
round  the  arms  and  legs  is  supposed  to  ward  off  agues  and 
fevers ;  and  nine  skeins  fastened  round  a  child's  neck  are 
deemed  a  preservative  against  scarlatina. 

"  In  the  Tver  Government,  a  bag  is  fastened  round  the  neck 
of  a  cow,  which  walks  Ixjfore  the  rest  of  a  herd,  in  order  to 
keep  off  wolves.     Its  force  binds  the  maw  of  the  wild  beast." 

The  "  bear  cure  "  is  a  favourite  with  the  jKjasants  of  Rouma- 
nia,  especially  for  rheumatism  and  fevers.  When  attacked  l)y 
these  illnesses  the  iKasanls  send  for  the  gipsies,  who  arc  always 
moving  about  with  bears  half  tamed  and  led  by  chains.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  bear,  the  sick  man  lies  down  on  the  ground, 
and  the  bear  is  made  to  tread  ui>on  and  over  him,  the  man,  as 
the  bear  {lasses,  pulling  out  a  hair  from  the  fur  of  the  animal. 
This  hair  is  worn  in  the  lx)som  of  the  patient. 

Mr.  Ford,  in  his  amusing  "(Gatherings  from  Sjviin,"  men- 
tions the  faith,  prevalent  throughout  that  country,  in  talismans. 
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One  considered  most  efficacious  is  wearing  a  relic,  a  medal  of 
the  Virgin,  her  rosary,  or  scapulary.  Thus,  in  1846,  the  Duchesse 
d'Abrant^  hung  the  Virgen  del  Pilar  round  the  neck  of  her 
pfavourite  bull-fighter,  who  escajied  in  consequence.     In  the 
romantic  days  of  Spain  no  duel  or  tournament  could  be  fought 
without  a  declaration  from  the  combatants  that  they  had  no 
relic,  no  engano^  or  cheat  about  their  persons.    The  native  dis- 
tricts of  the  lower  classes  in  Spain  may  be  generally  known  by 
their  religious  ornaments.   These  talismanic  amulets  are  selected 
from  the  saint  or  relic  most  honoured,  and  esteemed  most  effi- 
cacious, in  their  immediate  vicinity.    Thus  the  "  Santo  Rostro," 
or  of  the  Holy  Countenance,  is  worn  all  over  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  as  the  Cross  of  Caravaca  is  over  Murcia.    The  Rosary 
of  the  Virgin  is  common  to  all  Spain. 

When  a  man  has  dreamed  a  bad  dream  in  China,  he  need 
not  despair,  for  an  interpreter  of  dreams  is  ready  to  supply  him 
with  a  mystic  scroll,  which  will  avert  the  impending  calamity. 
It  is  written  on  red  or  yellow  paper,  and  the  interpreter  rolls  it 
up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  attaches  it  to  the  dress  of  his 
client     The  dreamer  is  then  made  to  look  towards  the  east, 
with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  his  mouth  full  of  spring 
water.     In  this  position  he  ejects  the  water  from  his  mouth, 
and  beats  the  air  with  the  sword,  repeating  in  an  imperative 
tone  certain  words,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation:  "As 
quickly  and  with  as  much  strength  as  rises  the  sun  in  the  east, 
do  thou,  charm  or  mystic  scroll,  avert  all  the  evil  influences 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  my  bad  dream.     As  quickly  as 
lightning  passes  through  the  air,  O  charm,  cause  impending 
evils  to  disappear." 

The  charms  which  are  given  vary  according  to  the  days  of 
the  month  on  which  the  dreams  are  dreamed.  One  charm  is 
given  for  a  bad  dream,  dreamed  on  the  day  of  the  month  called 
Tsze,  or  snake ;  another  for  one  dreamed  on  the  day  of  the 
month  called  Mow,  or  rabbit,  and  so  on. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  an  enchanter  seeks  to  restore  the  patient 
to  health  by  inscribing  a  mystic  scroll  with  a  new  vermilion 
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pencil  upon  two  pieces  of  yellow  paper.  One  of  the  charnis  is 
burnt,  and  the  .ishes  having  been  placed  in  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
are  given  to  the  sufferer  to  swallow.  The  other  is  eventually 
placed  above  the  door  of  the  patient's  dwelling-house.  The 
enchanter  then  takes  in  his  hand  five  yellow  cash,  and,  having 
walked  forty  {xices  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  commits  thera 
^is  an  offering  to  the  imps  to  the  flames  of  a  sacred  fire,  saying 
in  imperative  tones,  "  Begone  !  begone !  begone  !" 

The  ordinary  amulets  of  the  Siamese  are  composed  of  gold 
<and  silver  beads,  strung  on  a  thread  which  has  been  blessed  by 
the  bonzes,  or  of  small  metallic  [)lates,  on  which  mysterious 
<:haracters  are  engraved.  The  necklaces  of  the  women  have 
been  almost  all  steeped  in  holy  water.  Magicians  are  called  in 
iRrhen  invalids  are  supix>sed  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  who 
vnake  images  of  clay,  which  they  convey  to  the  woods  and 
bury,  promising  by  their  incantations  that  the  disease  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  image. 

Such  is  the  sup{X)sed  influence  of  charms  and  talismans  that 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  cither  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  has 
'^vom  one  during  the  proceedings  of  actions  at  law,  he  is  con- 
<iemned  to  lose  his  suit.  * 

In  Japan,  amulets  and  other  charms  are  numerous,  and  the 
entrance-gates  of  private  residences,  or  the  fronts  of  the  towns- 
people's houses  are  covered  with  numerous  si)ecimens.     Each 
family  has  its  {xitron  saints  and  favourite  kami^  for  whom  labels 
arc  iKrriodically  provided  for  a  trifling  fee ;  but  the  members  of 
the  family  who  make  i)ilgrimagcs,  which  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
mere  excuses   for   holiday  excursions,    return   provided   with 
tickets  from  the  places  they  have  visited.     A  piece  of  paj)er 
bearing  the  impression  of  a  black  hand,  is  employed  to  ward  off 

•  The  oath  of  rhampions  acconling  lo  ihc  form  of  <hicl  in  Ihc  marshal's 
cooft,  set  forth  by  the  Duke  of  (;i<Miccslcr,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.. 
ihows  the  reliance  that  was  ptacctl  in  charms.  The  parlies  are  to  swear 
that  they  have  no  other  wcaj)ons  aliout  them,  save  those  assignctl  by  the 
court,  ••  nee  lapidem  |>otentcm,  nee  herlwm,  nee  carmen,  net*  ex|)erimentum, 
««  charactercm,  nee  uIKim  aliam  incantationem  juxta  te  aut  pro  te,  jier 
<|aaiD  ifKres  qtiofl  facilius  vincas  C\  de  B.  adversarium  tuuni." 
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an  attack  of  small-[)ox.  This  is  the  hand  of  an  efficacious 
deity.  A  piece  of  red  ixiper  with  three  of  the  characters  for 
"horse"  serves  a  similar  pur|X)se.  A  rice-spoon  is  also 
used.  Garlic  is  hung  up  to  protect  sufferers  from  chills  and 
colds. 

The  most  prized  amulet  among  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
is  an  uncouth  image  of  a  man,  formed  of  green-stone;  and  worn 
round  the  neck  is  an  "  Hectiki "  .(Tiki,  the  creator  of  man) 
image. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana  attribute  great  ix)wer  to  relics 
and  scraps  of  rubbish,  such  as  hairs,  feathers,  blood,  animals' 
teeth,  bones  and  dirt  from  graves,  etc.  A  man  shot  while  com- 
mitting burglary  had  human  bones  bound  on  his  arm  as  an 
amulet,  to  render  him  invulnerable.  Other  human  bones  which 
had  been  charred  were  found  on  him,  and  had  been  used  by  him 
as  amulets,  and  by  his  accomplices. 

Hakluyt,  in  his  "  History  of  the  West  Indies,"  alluding  to 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  states  that  they  paid  homage  to  cer- 
tain little  idols  called  Zemes,  a  superstition  which  still  exists  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  He  observes  :  "  Whereof  the 
cast  made  to  the  likeness  of  young  Deuilles,  they  bind  to  their 
foreheads  when  they  go  to  the  wars  against  their  enemies,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  have  strings  hanging  to  them.  Of  these 
they  believe  to  obtain  rain,  if  rain  be  lacking;  likewise  fine 
weather." 

WHAT  were  formerly  called  Characts^  were  amulets,  or 
charms,  in  the  form  of  inscriptions,  already  mentioned 
as  worn  on  the  person  to  do  any  service.  There  was  an  end- 
less variety  of  form  or  material  in  which  they  appeared,  and  to 
the  characters,  words,  texts,  or  other  devices  engraved  or  written 
upon  them.  We  meet  with  them  in  the  customs  of  almost  all 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  £uroi)e  with  the  Arabian  learning,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  word  charact  appears  in  old  writings. 
There  is  mention  of  a  proscription  in  Dugdale's  "Orig.  Jurid," 
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"  tliat  he  use  nc  hide,    no  charme,  nc  charade,**     In  (Jowcr, 
"  I)c  Confcssionc  Amanlis,"  we  read  of  one  who 

"  With  his  carrecte  would  him  cnchaunt.** 

In  the  dialogue  of  *'  Dives  and  Pauper  "  (1493)1  among  super- 
stitious practices  then  in  use,  we  find  the  following  censured:  "  or 
use  any  charmes  in  gadering  of  herbes,  or  hangynge  of  scrowes 
about  man,  or  woman,  or  childc,  or  beest,  for  any  sicknesse,  with 
any  Scripture  or  figures,  and  caredes;  but  if  it  be  patcr-noster, 
avc,  or  the  crede,  or  holy  wordes  of  the  (iospel,  or  of  holy  wryt, 
for  devocion,  not  for  curiositie,  and  only  with  the  tokene  of  the 
holy  crosse." 

Lord  Northampton,  in  his  **  Defensative  against  the  poyson 
of  supposed  prophecies"  (1583),  says:  "One  of  the  Rcysters 
which  served  under  the  Frenche  admirall,  at  the  siege  of 
Poicters,  was  founde  after  he  was  deade,  to  have  about  his 
necke  a  purse  of  tafTata,  and  within  the  same,  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment full  of  characters  in  Hebrew  ;  beside  many  cycles,  semi- 
circles, tryangles,  etc,  with  sundrie  shorte  cuttes  and  shreddings 
of  the  psalms.  Deus  misereatur  nostri,  etc  Angelis  suis 
mandavet  de  tc,  etc  Sui>cr  aspidem  ct  Basiliscum,  etc  ;  as  if 
the  prophecies  which  properly  belong  to  Christe,  might  be 
wrested  to  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  every  private  man." 

The  following  was  found  in  a  linen  purse,  on  the  body  of 
one  Jackson,  a  murderer  and  smuggler,  who  died  in  Chichester 
Gaol,  February,  1749.  He  was  struck  with  such  horror  on 
being  measured  for  his  irons,  that  he  soon  aftcnvards  expired. 

**  Yc  three  holy  kinpi, 
Caspar,  Melchior,  Hallhosar, 
Pray  for  us  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  death." 

These  papers  have  touched  the  three  heads  of  the  holy 
kings  of  Cologne,  they  are  to  preserve  travellers,  from  accidents 
on  the  road,  headaches,  falling  sickness,  fevers,  witchcraft,  all 
kinds  of  mischief,  and  sudden  death. 

In  Pilkington's  "  Burnynge  of  Paulc's  Church"  (1561),  we 
read:  "What  wicked  blindness  is    this  than,  to   thinke  that 
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wearing  prayers  written  in  rolles  about  with  theym,  as  St  John's 
Gospell,  the  length  of  our  Lord,  the  measure  of  our  Lady,  or 
other  like,  thei  shall  die  no  sodain  death,  nor  be  hanged,  or  yf 
he  be  hanged,  he  shall  not  die.  There  is  to  manye  suche, 
though  ye  laugh,  and  beleve  it  not,  and  not  hard  to  shewe 
them  with  a  wet  finger."  He  adds,  that  our  devotion  ought 
"  to  stande  in  depe  sighes  and  groninges,  with  a  full  considera- 
tion of  our  miserable  state,  and  Goddes  majestye  in  the  heart, 
and  not  in  ynke  or  paper  ;  fwt  in  hangyng  written  scrolUs  about 
the  neckcy  but  lamentinge  unfeignedlye  our  synncs  from  the 
hart" 

Lodge,  in  his  "  Incarnate  Devils"  (1596),  speaking  of  curi- 
osity, says :  "  If  you  long  to  know  this  slave,  you  shall  never 
take  him  without  a  book  of  characters  in  his  bosome." 

Blagrave,  in  his  "Astrological  Practice  of  Physick,"  prescribes 
a  cure  of  agues  by  a  certain  writing  which  the  patient  weareth, 
as  follows  :  "  When  Jesus  went  up  to  the  cross  to  be  crucified, 
the  Jews  asked  him,  saying,  *  Art  thou  afraid  ?  or  hast  thou  the 
ague  ?*  Jesus  answered  and  said,  *  I  am  not  afraid,  neither 
have  I  the  ague.  All  those  who  bear  tht  name  of  Jesus  about 
them  shall  not  be  afraid^  nor  yet  have  the  ague.^  Amen,  sweet 
Jesus,  amen !  sweet  Jehovah,  amen."  He  adds,  "  I  have 
known  many  who  have  been  cured  of  the  ague  by  this  writing 
only  worn  about  them." 

Waldron,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  mentions 
a  charecty  a  copy  of  an  inscription  found  under  a  cross,  which 
was  carefully  preserved  and  carried  to  the  vicar,  who  wrote 
copies  of  it  and  dispersed  them  over  the  island.  "  They  tell 
you  they  are  of  such  wonderful  virtue  to  such  as  wear  them, 
that  on  whatever  business  they  go,  they  are  certain  of  success. 
They  also  defend  from  witchcraft,  evil  tongues,  and  all  efforts 
of  the  devil  and  his  agents."  The  tenor  of  the  inscription  was, 
**  Fear  God,  obey  the  priesthood,  and  do  by  your  neighbour  as 
you  would  have  him  to  do  to  you." 

"  It  is  recorded  in  divers  authors,"  says  Andrews,  in  his 
"  Continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England,"  that  in  the 
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image  of  Diann,  which  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  there  were 
certain  obscure  words  or  sentences,  not  agreeing  together, 
nor  depending  together,  nor  dei)ending  one  upon  another ; 
much  like  to  riddles  written  upon  the  feete,  girdle,  and  crowne 
of  the  said  Diana  ;  the  which,  if  a  man  did  use,  having  written 
them  out,  and  carrying  them  about  him,  he  should  have  good- 
lucke  in  all  his  businesses ;  and  hereof  sprang  the  proverbe 
Ephims  litera^  where  one  useth  anything  that  bringeth  good 
success. 

Mason,  in  his  "  Anatomie  of  Sorccrie  "  (1612),  mentions  the 
superstition  of  "  curing  diseases  with  certaine  words  or  char- 
acters."* 

Cotta,  in  his  "  Short  Discoverie,"  inserts  "  a  merrie  historic 
of  an  approved  famous  spell  for  sore  eyes."  It  was  worn  as  a 
jewel  round  the  neck,  written  on  paper,  and  enclosed  in  silk. 
While  a  patient  who  wore  this,  slept,  the  bag  was  oi)encd,  and 
the  following  inscription  found  :  "  Diabolus  effodiat  tibi  oculas, 
impleat  foramini  stercoribus." 

In  Ashmole*s  "  Theatrum  Chemicum,"  we  read  :  **  What  I 
hav^  further  to  say  shall  only  be  to  show  what  Naturall  powers 
Sigills,  etc,  graved  or  imprest  with  proi)er  characters  and  figures, 
and  made  under  certaine  jKrculiar  constellations,  may  have. 
Albumazar,  Zahcl,  Haly,  Albategnus,  and  divers  other  Arabians 
give  us  scverall  examples  of  such  as  have  been  cured  of  the 
biting  of  scrjicnts,  scorpions,  mad  dogs,  etc.,  by  'I'alismanicall 
Figures." 

In  old  French,  caracU  meant  a  mark,  sign ;  also  a  written 
charm  rendering  the  wearer  of  it  invulnerable ;  also  a  magic 
rite. 

*  In  Damaby  Googe^t  translation  of  Naogeorgus's  "  Popish  Kingdom,*' 
w  read  : 

"About  these  Calbolikcs  necks  and  hands  are  always  hanging  charmes 
That  lenre  against  all  miseries,  and  all  unhappie  liamies  ; 
Amongst  the  which  the  threatening  writ  of  Michael  maketh  one. 
And  also  the  beginning  of  the  (]os{>ell  of  Saint  John  ; 
iSat  these  alone  they  do  not  trust,  but  with  the  s.ime  they  have 
Tbcyr  barbrous  wordesand  crosses  drawne,  with  blood,  or  i>ainted  brave.** 
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ii'i^r/jscd  10  icrre  is  a  cer^re  i^i^.<c  kcl=es&  *'^r^rr^  and 

of  calamirr,  to  make  a  sizc^uscd  izu^e  ic  ±e  ifescomer,  eitlier 
in  grAd,  silver,  cLav,  wax.  ecc.  un«is:r  a  cerrair:  cmr^gonirion  of 
the  heavens,  and  to  set  it  up  in  scene  poiticulir  vtjce  that  the 
evil  might  be  stajed. 

The  virtues  of  the  talisaoan  were  posiuve ;  the  astrolog;ical 
figure  of  Mercury  engraved  upon  silver,  which  is  the  cotrespoiid- 
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ing  mctil,  and  nrrording  to  the  prescribed  rites  g^^'^  success 
in  nicrrh.indi/c ;  that  of  Mars  gave  victor)*  to  the  soldiers  ;  that 
of  Venus,  beauty,  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  engraved  ujwn  precious  stones,  were 
worn  by  the  (Irccks  and  Romans  as  talismans  for  protection 
from  disease  and  accident  to  those  i)ortions  of  the  fxnly  under 
their  especial  influence  ;  for  each  mcmlwr  was  under  a  i»arti- 
cular  sign,  a  l)elief  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  scarcely  yet 
extinct. 

An  old  Jewish  proverb,  "when  tlie  sun  rises  the  disease  will 
abate,"  has  its  origin  in  the  tradition  that  there  was  a  precious 
stone  that  hung  aUnit  the  neck  of  Abraham,  whicli,  when  the 
sick  man  looked  on,  he  was  healed,  and  that  when  Abraham 
died,  God  placed  this  stone  in  the  sun. 

During  the  horrible  ]»ersecutions  of  the  primitive  Christians 
at  Rome,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  esteemed  a  talisman  of 
especial  power.  A  sjM>nge  saturated  therewith  was  sometimes 
worn  as  a  sacred  relic,  and  it  may  he  as  a  suj)ernatural  amulet, 
by  their  friends  and  n-latives.  Prudentius  descriK's  the  spec- 
tators of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent  as  dipping  their  clothes 
in  his  blood,  that  they  might  keep  it  as  a  sort  of  palladium  for 
successive  generations. 

**Crow'U  li.istc  the  linen  vc-^t   to  st.iin 
Willi  K^re  lii^tiiril  from  marlyi's  vein, 
An* I  thus  a  holy  safej^iianl  pl.irc 
At  home,  to  shiel<l  n  future  race." 

The  mere  rontac  t  with  the  /'/-i /;/*/<•« f,  or  handkcrrhiof  from  the 
martyr's  tomb,  the  filings  of  his  chains,  or  the  oil  from  the  l.unp 
before  his  shrine,  communirated  spirit  11. 1 1  as  well  as  physical 
benefit  These  sacred  relics  ])()ssosscd  a  talismanic  ]K)\\cr  tt> 
|irotcct  from  evil.  They  were  ln>rne  into  lutlle  t«)  avert  ile.illi, 
and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  sw<»rd.  They  were  aflixed  to 
towers  as  a  safeguard  against  the  thunderl)(»lt.  Tiioy  were 
inlaid  in  the  crowns  and  regalia  of  kings,  and  worn  as  amulets 
against  poison  and  disease. 

Among  the  various  obje*  ts  ffuind  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
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were  small  caskets  of  gold  or  other  metal  for  containing  a  por- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  generally  |)art  of  the  first  chapter  of  John, 
which  were  worn  on  the  neck.  They  seem  to  have  been  intro. 
duced  in  the  decline  of  primitive  piety,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  phylactery  or  jxigan  amulet,  and  were  probably  worn  for 
the  same  superstitious  purpose,  to  avert  danger,  or  to  cure  dis- 
ease. They  were  condemned  by  Irenaeus,  Augustine,  Chiy- 
sostom,  and  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  as  a  relic  of  heathenism. 
On  the  carved  figure  of  a  fish,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  for 
suspending  it  from  the  neck,  and  probably  intended  as  an  amu 
let,  is  engraved  in  Greek,  "  Mayst  thou  save  us." 

In  a  sermon  of  St.  Eloy  (circa  640)  he  says:  "  Let  none  pre- 
sume to  hang  amulets  on  the  neck  of  man  or  becist;  even  though 
they  be  made  by  the  clergy,  and  called  holy  things,  and  contain 
the  words  of  Scripture,  for  they  are  fraught,  not  with  the  remedy 
of  Christ,  but  with  the  poison  of  the  DeviL" 

Mr.  O.  Morgan,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  (May  21, 1857),  a 
silver  disc  of  the  seventeenth  century,  inscribed  with  talismanic 
characters.     It  is  about  two  inches  in  diamet  er.     On  one  side, 
in  the  centre,  is  a  group  of  cabalistic  astrological  characterSy 
and  among  them  are  the  symbols  of  Venus,  the  Moon,  and 
Libra.     Around  these  run  the  following  inscription,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English,  in  three  lines :  "  Accipe  mihi  peti- 
tionem,  O  Domine.     Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  an  eye;  hide 
me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  from  all  evel.     Up^  Lord, 
and  help  us,  for  thou  art   my  strong  rock  and  my  castle. 
Amen."    On  the  other  side  is  rudely  engraved  in  the  centre, 
the  table  magic  square  of  forty-nine  smaller  squares,  each  filled 
with  Hebrew  figures,  which  just  corresponds  with  the  square 
given  in  the  engraving  of  an  amulet  of  Venus  in  Reichelt's 
work.     At  the  top  is  a  hole  for  its  susi)ension,  on  one  side  of 
which,  in  common  figures,  is  the  number  1225.     This  may  be 
called  the  mystic  number  of  the  amulet,  for  all  these  amulets 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  curious  and  ingenious  calculations 
and  computations  according  to  the  numerical  value  of  the 
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Hebrew  letters,  each  letter  having  a  peculiar  numerical  value. 
In  this,  each  of  the  seven  lines  of  the  square,  when  added  up, 
make  the  total  175,  and  the  seven  sums  of  175,  when  added 
together,  make  the  grand  total  of  1225,  which  is  therefore  the 
entire  value  of  the  whole  square.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
suspension-hole  is  engraved  in  Hebrew  the  Tetragrammaton,  or 
ineffable  name  of  God  On  the  right  side  of  the  square  is 
engraved  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  which  signi- 
fies mighty  and  beautiful.  The  characters  which  form  this  word 
have  a  numerical  value  of  139.  At  the  bottom  and  on  the 
other  side  are  other  Hebrew  letters,  having  a  numerical  value 
of  the  number  of  the  planets. 

Mr.  Morgan  judges  from  the  metal  of  which  this  talisman  is 
made,  and  the  astrological  characters  engraved  on  it,  that  it 
may  be  considered  a  talisman  of  Venus,  made  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Moon  and  Libra,  whilst  the  other  mystic  charac- 
ters indicate  an  invocation  of  good  from  the  combination  of 
those  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  Hebrew  inscription  may  convey 
a  prayer,  that  by  the  power  of  God,  the  planet  Venus  may, 
under  the  influence  of  all  the  planets,  be  favourable  to  the 
petition  engraved  on  the  amulet,  and  propitious  to  the  wearer. 

An  extraordinary  belief  in  astrology  and  talismans  prevailed 
in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but 
especially  during  the  period  from  1550  to  1650.  The  talismans 
of  that  time  were  usually  made  under  the  special  influence 
either  of  the  constellation,  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  planets.  Those 
made  under  the  influence  and,  as  it  was  termed,  in  the  Seal  of 
the  Planets  (and  they  were  sometimes  called  Seals  of  the 
Planets)  were  either  made  under  the  influence  of  them  alto- 
gether, of  one  single  planet,  or  of  two  or  more  combined  They 
were  made  of  the  metals,  each  of  the  seven  planets.  The 
symbol,  therefore,  of  the  planet  became  also  the  symbol  of  the 
metal ;  thus  there  was  a  close  connection  between  astrology 
and  alchemy.  The  metals  employed  were  all  purified  and 
used  in  a  particular  manner,  and  also  at  particular  seasons. 
They  were  usually  formed  into  circular  or  multangular  plates  or 
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laminae,  and  were  engraved  with  the  necessary  mystic  charac- 
ters. 

The  pentalpha^  pentacle,  or  pentangle,  consisting  of  three 
triangles  intersected,  has  always  had  mysterious  talismanic 
powers  ascribed  to  it  Aubrey  says  the  pentacle  was  "  hereto- 
fore used  by  the  Greek  Christians  (as  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
now)  at  the  beginning  of  letters  or  books,  for  good-luck's  sake. 
The  Jews  informed  Dr.  Bathurst  *'  that  the  women  did  make 
this  mark  on  their  chrysome  clothes."  Rennet,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  {Lansdawne  MS.  231),  says:  "The  figure  of 
three  triangles  intersected  and  made  of  five  lines,  is  called  the 
Pentangle  of  Solomon,  and  when  it  is  delineated  on  the  body 
of  a  man,  it  is  pretended  to  touch  and  point  out  the  five  places 
wherein  the  Saviour  was  wounded,  and  therefore  the  devils 
wore  afraid  of  it  It  is  the  drudcnfus  of  the  German  writers 
on  magic,  and  is  still  regarded  in  Germany  as  a  talisman 
against  the  i)Ower  of  witches,  and  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  and  thence  transferred  to  Druidism. 
Gothe  makes  Faust  avail  himself  of  its  influence ;  and  John 
Evelyn,  in  many  of  his  books,  after  inserting  his  name  in 
monogram,  was  wont  with  the  pen  to  draw  the  pentacle 
between  the  words  "  Dominus  providebit" 

The  i^entacle  of  Solomon  was  looked  upon  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  sign  oi  immense  |)owcr,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  at  the  present  time  the  magical  i)entalpha  in  the  western 
wiiulow  ot  the  southern  aisle  of  Westminister  Abbey,  is  one  of 
the  emblems  which  still  exist,  and  tell  to  the  initiated  that  the 
black  monks  who  once  chanted  in  the  choir  were  de^y  read 
in  tKCult  science. 

BiUtvtt,  in  his  ''  Magus,*'  sa^-s :  ^^  It  is  always  necessary  to 
have  this  |)entacle  in  readiness  to  bind  with,  in  case  the  spirits 
should  refuse  to  be  obedient,  as  they  can  liave  no  power  over 
the  oxorx  ist  while  |>rovided  with  and  fortilied  by  the  pentacle, 
the  vhtuc  of  the  holy  names  therein  written  presiding  with 
womlerful  influence  o\xr  the  s|>iritSL  It  should  be  made  in  the 
day  and  hour  of  Mcrcur)*,  uix>n  parvhment  nude  of  a  kid-skin. 
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or  virgin,  or  pure  clean  white  paper,  and  the  figures  and  letters 
wrote  in  pure  gold  ;  and  ought  to  be  consecrated  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water." 

It  has  been  a  superstitious  belief  from  very  remote  times, 
that  the  peniacle  of  Solomon,  or  five-pointed  figure,  was 
derived  from  his  seal  wherewith  he  ruled  the  genii.  It  was  a 
sapphire,  and  it  contained  a  hand  alive,  which  grasped  a  small 
serpent,  also  alive.  Through  the  bright  gem  both  were 
visible,  the  hand,  and  the  *  worm,'  as  they  called  it  When 
invoked  by  the  king,  the  fingers  moved  and  the  serpent  writhed, 
and  miracles  were  wrought  by  spirits  who  were  vassals  of  the 
gem.  Because  of  this  mystic  hand,  the  pentacle,  or  five- 
pointed  (fingered)  figure,  became  the  sigil  of  signomancy  in  the 
early  ages. 

Scott,  in  "  Marmion,"  describing  the  wizard  in  the  Host's 
Tale,  says : 

"  His  fthoct  were  marked  with  cross  anil  xpell, 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle." 

The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  when  Prince  Ix>uis 
NaiK>leon,  was  stated  to  be  in  possession  of  the  talisman  of 
Charlemagne,  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made  in  tradi- 
tionary history.  This  curious  object  of  vertu  is  mentioned  in 
the  Parisian  journals  as  la  plus  belle  relique  de  f  Europe^  and  it 
has  certainly  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  archaeological 
and  religious  circles  on  the  Continent.  The  tali.sman  is  of  fine 
gold,  of  a  round  form,  set  with  gems,  and  in  the  centre  are  two 
rough  sapphires  and  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  besides  other 
relics  brought  from  the  Holy  Land. 

This  was  found  round  the  neck  of  Charlemagne  on  the  oi)en- 
ing  of  his  tomb,  and  given  by  the  town  of  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
Cha[ielle)  to  Bonaparte,  and  by  him  to  his  favourite  Hortense, 
ei'devant  Queen  of  Holland,  at  whose  death  it  descended  lo 
her  son  Prince  Ix>uis,  the  late  EmjKror  of  the  French. 

The  Germans  have  a  curious  legend  connected  with  this 
talisman.  It  was  framed  l)y  some  of  the  magi  in  the  train  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Aaroun-al  Raschid  to  the  mighty  EmjKror 
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of  the  West,  at  the  instance  of  his  spouse  Fastrada,  with  the 
virtue  that  her  husband  would  be  always  fascinated  towards  the 
person  or  thing  on  which  it  was.  The  constant  love  of  Charles 
to  this  his  spouse  was  the  consequence ;  but  as  it  was  not  taken 
from  her  finger  after  death,  the  affection  of  the  emperor  was 
continued  unchanging  to  the  corpse,  which  he  would  on 
no  account  allow  to  be  interred,  even  when  it  became 
offensive.  His  confessor,  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
occult  sciences,  at  last  drew  off  the  amulet  from  the  inanimate 
body,  which  was  then  permitted  to  be  buried ;  but  he  retained 
possession  of  it  himself,  and  thence  became  Cluu'les's  chief 
favourite  and  prime  minister,  till  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity,  as  Archbishop  of  Mainz  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  At  this  pitch  of  power,  whether  he 
thought  he  could  rise  no  higher,  or  scruples  of  conscience 
were  awakened  by  the  hierarchical  vows,  he  would  hold  the 
heathen  charm  no  longer,  and  he  threw  it  into  a  lake  not  far 
from  his  metropolitan  seat,  where  the  town  of  Aachen  now 
stands.  The  regard  and  affection  of  the  monarch  were 
immediately  diverted  from  the  monk  and  all  men,  to  the 
country  surrounding  the  lake ;  and  he  determined  on  building 
there  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  constant  residence,  and 
robbed  all  the  ancient  and  imperial  residences,  even  to  the 
distance  of  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  to  adorn  it.  Here  he  subsequently 
resided  and  died ;  but  it  seems  the  charm  had  a  passive  as 
well  as  an  active  power ;  his  throes  of  death  were  long  and 
violent;  and  though  dissolution  seemed  every  moment  im- 
pending, still  he  lingered  in  ceaseless  agony,  until  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  called  to  his  bedside  to  admmister  the  last 
sacred  rites,  perceiving  the  cause,  had  the  lake  dragged,  and 
obtaining  the  talisman,  he  restored  it  to  the  person  of  the  dying 
monarch,  when  his  struggling  soul  parted  quietly  away.  The 
grave  was  opened  by  Otto  HI.  in  997,  and  possibly  the  town 
of  Aachen  may  have  been  thought  the  proper  depository. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  strange  and  absurd  credulities  respect- 
ing amulets  and  talismans   in   past  times;   but  superstitions 
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equally  ridiculous  still  prevail  .it  the  present  time;   thus  we 
have  a  most  extraordinary  talisman  revealed  in  the  case  of  a 
burglar.     I  give  the  account  in  the  words  of  Mr.  James  Green- 
wood, a  writer  who  has  studied  closely  the  peculiarities  of  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  especially  those  of  the  criminal  classes. 
He  remarks  (in  the   Graphic^  June  14,   1879)  ^^^ — "Quite 
recently,  and  by  accident,  there  was  discovered  at  a  house  in 
the  Mile   End  Road,  I^ndon,  several  van-loads  of  valuable 
articles   one  and    all  of   which   are  suspected  of   being   of 
burgLirious  origin.     The  person  holding  the  premises,  as  was 
naively  admitted  by  the  police,  was  not  regarded  as  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  character.     Fur  the  last  twelve  years  the  con- 
stables of  the  locality  had  an  eye  on  him,  but  he  was  too  shrewd 
for  them.      It  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with 
our  unquestioning  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  metroix>litan 
police.     Read,  however,  by  the  light  of  a  revelation  made  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  it  is  all  made 
plain  enough.     Policemen,  despite  strijKs,  buttons,  and  batons^ 
are,  after  all,  but  human,  and  consequently  no  match  for  the 
machinations  of  the  master  of  mischief     It  appears  that  every 
burglar  who  canies  in  his  pocket  a  bit  of  charmed  coal  may  defy 
the  authorities.     How  the  pc<iiliar  sort  is  obtained -- for  it  can 
hardly  Ix:  sup|)osed  that  any  ordinary  *  nobble  *  from  the  coal- 
vase  will  answer  the  pnrix)sc-  -has  not  at  present  l>een  made 
pulilic.     All  we  know  is  that  the  ])rofessional  burglar  invariably 
carries  in  his  |XK:ket   a  small  lump  of  coal  *  for  luck.*     The 
fact  is  vouched  for  by  an  exi)cricnced  detective  attached  to  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department.     He  (the  officer  in  (]iies- 
tion)  discovered  the  tell-tale  on  the  jxrrson  of  an  individual 
suspected  of  burglarious  designs,  and  that,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that   the  midnight   prowler  carried  a  sack  and  a  crowlwr, 
made  it  quite  clear  to  the  constable's  mind  that  it  was  projx^r 
to  arrest   him,  in   order  that    he  might  give  some  account  of 
himself.     *  For  what  purj>osc  is  the  piece  of  coal  used?*  asked 
the  magistrate.      *  They  carry  it  to  brin\^  them  Itt^k — they  all  do 
it,*  replied  the  officer.     For  luck  generally,  it  may  be  assumed 
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For  a  hmdscce  *  sva^  *  trom  the  job  they  aze  about  to  engage 
in  ;  for  on  essy  j:::d  rcodnble  qcitta  rire  of  the  same ;  and  last, 
though  by  CO  mems  Least,  for  the  good  hick  of  escaping 
detection  on  rl:e  icrt  of  their  oiraral  enemj,  the  policeman. 
In  what  wav  the  =i\^:c  rrooerties  of  the  morsel  of  combustible 
mineral  demonstnres  its  wonderful  powers  is  not  told.  Per- 
haps.  js  was  the  ancient  belief  as  regards  fern-seed,  it  renders 
those  (possessed  with  it  invisible.  Anyhow  it  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  that  the  important  discovery  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Peace  no  doubt  carried  a  piece  of  coal  in  his  pocket,  and  being 
a  robber  of  the  nrst  order,  he  may  perhaps  have  been  £ivoured 
with  a  lump  of  speciil  potency.  It  may  be  said  that  since 
according  to  the  police-ofiicers  testimony,  all  those  who 
engage  in  this  {xirticular  branch  of  predatory  commerce,  pin 
their  taith  to  the  safeguard  in  question,  that  if  it  |X)ssesscs  the 
virtues  claimed  for  it,  the  wonder  should  be,  not  that  so  many 
burglars  escape,  but  that  any  should  be  taken.  Possibly,  how- 
e\*er,  could  one  but  sift  the  mystery  to  the  bottom,  the 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  A  robber  may  grow  careless 
and  mislay  or  lose  his  coal,  or,  made  reckless  by  a  long  season 
of  success,  he  may  lea\'e  the  precious  talisman  at  home  at  the 
very  time  he  is  most  in  need  of  it  Indeed,  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
court,  a  burglar  was  never  before  taken,  and  a  bit  of  coal  found 
on  him.  The  accused  man  in  the  ])rescnt  instance  may  have 
l>een  im|x>scd  on,  and  had  a  counterfeit  charm  |>ut  off  on  him. 
Perha|)s  it  is  only  the  genuine  Wallsend  sort  of  coal  that  will 
nerve.  If  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  burglar's 
i'hArmi  genuine  and  warranted,  should  fetch  a  high  figure." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RINGS. 

THE  present  chapter  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  last,  although  under  a  distinctive  title,  the  subject 
being  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  amuletive  <ind  talis- 
manic  attributes. 

From  the  earliest  ages  we  find  that  rings,  enriched  with  cer- 
tain precious  stones  of  occult  virtue,  were  supposed  to  influence 
the  conduct  and  character  of  individuals.  Many  are  the  legends 
and  suixrrstitions  on  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  these 
potent  charms.  The  ring  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews 
ix>sscsscd  celestial  virtues  ;  that  of  Solomon  conferred  upon 
him  divine  powers  by  which  he  acquired  universal  knowledge, 
and  triimiphcd  over  all  obstacles.  The  wedding-ring  of  Joseph 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  for  ages  an  object  of  adoration  ;  the 
miracles  jx^rformcd  by  it  are  related  in  a  book  published  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centur)-,  "  I)e  Annulo  Pro- 
nubo  I)cii>arc  Virginis  :"  autorc,  J.  Bapt.  I^imo  (Colon,  1626). 
This  nuptial  ring  is  shown  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia  as  its 
greatest  trea.su re,  but  it  seems  that  other  places  claim  a  similar 
|>rivilege.  This  particular  ring  is,  however,  descril)ed  as  a  plain 
gold  circlet,  large  enough,  api>arcntly,  for  any  man's  thumb, 
and  afx)Ut  six  times  as  thick  as  any  ordinary  marriage-ring. 

legends  connected  with  rings  were  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Asia,  though  the  classical  derivation  ascribes  the  invention 
of  the  ring  to  Prometheus,  who  was  condemned  by  Jupiter  to 
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wear  an  iron  one,  to  which  was  attached  a  fragment  of  the  rock 
of  the  Caucasus. 

A  power  of  invisibility  was  ascribed  to  a  ring  worn  by  Gyges, 
King  of  Lydia,  whose  story  is  well  known.*  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  fable  is  revived  in  the  Welsh  romance  of  "  Morte 
d* Arthur."  One  is  there  said  to  have  a  ring  which  possessed 
the  virtue  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisible,  and,  from  its 
transcendent  properties,  was  reckoned  among  the  thirteen  won- 
ders of  Britain.  A  ring,  with  a  similar  gift,  was  presented  to 
Otnet,  King  of  Lombardy,  by  the  queen-mother,  when  he  went 
to  gain  in  marriage  the  Soldan's  daughter;  and  it  had  another 
invaluable  virtue  of  directing  the  wearer  the  right  road  to  take 
in  travelling.  We  may  add,  en  passant^  that  fern-seed  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  invisibility;  thus  Fletcher,  in  his  "Maid  of  the 
Inn,"  says : 

"  Had  you  Gy^es*  ring, 
Or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  ?" 

/I  STRO LOGICAL  RINGS  in  connection  with  mytho- 
-^^  logical  representations  were  worn  by  the  ancients.  The 
talismanic  rings  of  the  Samothracians,  according  to  Artemidorus, 
were  of  iron,  and  bore  characters  of  the  constellations.  Petro- 
nius,  alluding  to  the  rings  worn  by  Trimalcion,  says :  "  That 
which  he  had  on  his  little  finger  was  of  gold,  sprinkled  Avith 
iron  stars." 

Planetary  rings  were  formed  of  the  gems  assigned  to  the 
several  planets,  each  set  in  its  appropriate  metal ;  thus,  the 
Sun,  diamond  or  sapphire  in  a  ring  of  gold;  the  Moon,  crystal 
in  silver ;  Mercury,  magnet  in  quicksilver ;  Venus,  amethyst  in 

•  Of  this  ring  it  is  judiciously  observed  in  ihe  Tatlcr  (No.  138):  "  IIow 
might  a  man  furnished  with  Cyges'  seeret,  employ  it  in  bringing  together 
distant  friends ;  laying  snares  for  creating  gooa-will  in  the  room  of  ground 
less  hatred  ;  in  removing  the  fangs  of  an  unjust  jealousy  ;  the  shyness  of  an 
imperfect  reconciliation  ;  and  the  tremor  of  an  awful  love.  Such  a  one 
could  give  confidence  to  Ijasliful  merit,  and  confusion  to  overbearing 
impudence. 

**  Certain  it  is  that  secret  kindne!;scs  done  to  mankind  are  as  beautiTul 
as  secret  injuries  are  detestable.  To  be  invisibly  good  b  as  godlike,  as  to 
be  invisibly  ill,  diabolical. " 
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copixrr;    Mars,  emerald   in  iron;    Jupiler,  cornelian   in   tin; 
Saturn,  turquoise  in  lead. 

In  the  enchanted  rings  of  the  (ireeks  the  position  of  the 
celestial  bodies  was  most  important.  Pliny  states  that  all  the 
Orientals  preferred  the  emerald  jasper,  and  considered  it  an  in- 
fallible panacea.  Its  i)ower  was  strengthened  when  combined 
with  silver  instead  of  gold.  Galen  recommends  a  ring  with 
jasper  set  in  it,  and  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a  man  wearing 
a  bunch  of  herbs  round  his  neck.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  in 
Capfxidocia,  who  flourished  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  fixed  his  residence  in  the  temple  of  /Ksculapius,  con- 
sidered the  use  of  charmed  rings  so  essential  to  (|uackery,  that 
he  wore  a  different  ring  on  each  day  of  the  week,  marked  with 
the  planet  of  the  day.  He  had  received  a  present  of  the  seven 
rings  from  Jarchus,  the  Indian  philosopher.  It  appears  from 
the  legend  that  Jarchus  was  deeply  versed  in  the  occult  sciences, 
and  was  a  magician  of  such  power  that  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed a  gold  chair  for  himself,  in  which  he  could  elevate  his 
iKxly  to  the  highest  sphere,  and  hold  converse  with  the  planets. 
In  one  of  these  excursions  he  received  from  a  spirit  seven 
rings  of  talismanic  properties.  The  first  displayed  a  diamond^ 
denoting  brilliancy  of  mind  and  purity  of  heart  The  second, 
.1  r%ib)\  expressive  of  the  warm  glow  of  benevolence.  The 
third,  an  emerald^  tmhlem  of  eternal  spring.  The  fourth,  a 
stifphiff^  testifying  truth,  being  the  tints  of  the  heavens.  The 
fifth,  a  tcpaty  l>et()kening  caution  and  sagacity.  The  sixth,  a 
4hryu}IiU^  depicting  a  mind  receiving  its  colours  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  times  and  seasons.  The  seventh,  an  amethysf^ 
emblem  of  piety  and  dignity.  These  rings  Jarchus  was  com- 
manded to  take  to  earth,  and  by  bestowing  them  on  the  most 
worthy,  thus  disseminate  the  seeds  of  virtue  among  mankind.* 

*  The  •*  Navigium"  of  Ku^lathiu't  cont.iins  some  curious  .illusions  to 
diflcrenl  pr>inU  of  |>opular  lx*licf.  One  (»f  the  pailics  wishes;  for  a  set  of 
tinp  to  endow  him  with  the  following  qualities  an«l  ndvAntaf^es:  a  never- 
^Iing  More  of  health;  a  person  invulnerable,  invisible,  of  irresistible 
charnK,  arxl  having  the  concentrate<l  strength  of  ten  thouvand  nren  ;  a 
power  of  flying  through  the  air  ;  of  entering  every  dwelling-house,  even 
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Colonel  Tod  (author  of  "The  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Rajost-han),  mentions  a  remarkable  gold  ring,  of  Hindu  fabri- 
cation, found  on  the  Fort  Hill,  near  Montrose,  in  Scotland^  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  an  engagement  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  This  mystic  amulet  has  at  once  an 
astrological  and  mythological  imix>rt  It  represents  the  symbol 
of  the  sun -god  Bal-nat'h,  around  which  is  wreathed  a  serpent 
guardatit^  with  two  bulls  as  sup|x>rters ;  or  the  powers  of 
creative  nature  in  unison,  typified  in  the  miniature  Lingam  and 
Noni — in  short,  a  graven  image  of  that  primeval  worship  which 
prevailed  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  This  is  "  the  pillar 
and  the  calf,"  worshipped  on  the  1 5th  of  the  month  (the  sacred 
Amavus  of  the  Hindus)  by  the  Israelites,  when  they  adopted 
the  rites  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  adorers  of  Bal,  the  sun.  This, 
the  pillar  of  Belenus  (whose  rites  were  introduced  by  those 
early  navigators  into  Gaul  and  Britain),  to  whom  were  raised 
those  rude  unchiselled  columns  scattered  over  Europe, 
wherever  the  Celtic  name  was  known. 

In  Hindu  mythology,  the  bull,  Nanda,  is  at  once  the  guar- 
dian of  one  of  the  into  gates  of  the  heaven  of  Iswara,  or  Bal- 
Siva  and  his  steed.  The  astronomic  allusion  thus  blended 
with  mythology  is  evident,  />.,  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the 
sign  Taurus,  the  equinoctial  festival  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
regarded  as  a  jubilee  by  the  Indo-Scythic  nations  hemming 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  imagined  that  the  relic  belonged  to  some  pious  devotee, 
who  wore  it  as  a  talisman  on  his  thumb.  The  figures  of  the 
bulls  have  the  hump  on  the  shoulder,  which  characterises  the 
kine  within  the  Indus. 

if  strongly  secured ;  and  of  casting  n  deep  sleep  on  whom  he  chooses. 
Bacon,  remarking  on  the  efTecis  ol  imagination,  s.ays  :  "  If  a  man  wear  a 
plantt-seal,  or  a  bone-ring,  lielieving  strongly  that  it  will  help  him  to 
obtain  his  mistress,  preserve  him  unhurt  in  fight,  or  the  like,  it  may  make 
him  more  active  and  industrious,  more  confident  and  jxirsisting,  than  other- 
wise he  would  be. 

"  if  a  man  believe  in  astrology,  and  Hnd  a  figure  prosperous,  or  believe 
in  natural  magic — as  that  a  ring  worn  with  such  a  stone  will  do  good — this 
may  help  his  unagination." 
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It  was  a  belief  among  the  Poles  that  each  month  of  the  year 
was  under  the  influence  of  i)recious  stones.  These  were  set  in 
rings  and  trinkets. 


AMONG  the  arts  of  divination  practised  in  old  times,  those 
with  rings  were  numerous.  They  were  j^erformed  in 
different  wa)'s.  One  method  was  to  susi)end  the  ring  (a  wed* 
ding  one  being  generally  preferred)  by  a  thread  or  a  hair,  either 
within  a  glass  tumbler,  or  within  reach  of  it  by  swinging,  and  it 
struck  the  glass— once  for  "yes,"  twice  for  "no,**ctc.,  as  previously 
determined.  Susinrndcd  over  a  gold  coin  it  indicated  certain 
persons  among  those  sitting  round  the  table,  and  if  a  hair  was 
used  taken  from  one  of  the  comjxiny,  it  swung  towards  that 
individual  only.  Another  mode  of  practising  dactylomancy 
was  i)utting  rings  on  the  fmger  nails  when  the  sun  entered  Leo, 
and  the  moon  Gemini  ;.or  the  Sun  and  Mercury  were  in 
(Jemini,  and  the  moon  in  Cancer,  etc  These  rings  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  cop|)er,  iron,  or  lead,  and  magical  characters 
were  attached  to  them,  but  how  they  operated  we  are  not 
informed 

About  372  -  373,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  by  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valcns  against  the  practisers  of  magical  arts,  or 
Ix>ssessors  even  of  magical  books.  Persecutions  were  carried 
on,  {larticulaily  at  Antioch,  where  it  had  f>ecn  provoked  by  the 
detection  of  a  treasonable  act  of  divination.  The  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  ranged  at  interwils  round  the  rim 
of  a  kind  of  charger,  whi(  h  was  placed  on  a  IriiKxl,  consecrated 
by  magic  songs  and  frequent  ceremonies.  The  diviner,  habited 
as  a  heathen  priest,  in  linen  rol)Cs,  sandals,  ^nd  with  a  fillet 
wreathed  about  his  head,  chauntcd  a  hymn  to  Ajwllo,  the  god 
of  prophecy;  while  a  rinj^  in  the  centre  of  the  charger  was 
slipped  rapidly  round  a  slender  thread,  'i'he  letters  in  front  of 
which  the  ring  stopj>cd  indicated  the  character  of  the  oracle. 
The  ring  on  this  occasion  was  supi>oscd  to  have  i)ointed  to  the 
first  four  letters  in  the  name  of  the  future  cin|)eror,   0KO^ 
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Theodorus,  and  probably  many  others  who  had  the  inisf(Mtune 
to  own  the  fatal  syllables,  were  executed* 

Baring  Gould  observes:  '^I  remember  having  been  much 
perplexed  by  reading  a  series  of  ex|)eriments  made  with  a  pen- 
dulous ring  over  metals,  by  a  Mr.  ^fayo  ;  he  ascertained  that 
it  oscillated  in  various  directions  under  |)eculiar  circumstances^ 
when  suspended  by  a  thread  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  I 
instituted  a  series  of  ex|)eriments,  and  was  suq)rised  to  find  the 
ring  vibrate  in  an  unaccountable  manner  in  op|x>site  directions 
over  different  metals.  On  consideration,  I  closed  my  eyes 
whilst  the  ring  was  oscillating  o\  cr  gold,  and  on  o|)ening  them 
I  found  it  had  become  stationary.  I  got  a  friend  to  cliange  the 
metals  while  I  was  blindfolded— the  ring  no  longer  vibrated. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  the  involuntary  action  of 
muscles,  quite  sufficient  to  have  deceived  an  eminent  medical 
man  like  Mr.  Mayo,  and  to  have  jx^rplexed  me  until  I  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  m)'ster)\" 

RINGS  formerly  constituted  the  princi|)al  means  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  cramf.  They  were  of  various  kinds, 
and  were  sometimes  considered  more  efficacious  if  formed  out 
of  the  screws  or  nails  taken  from  coffins. t     Andrew  Boorde, 

*  Kin^s  have  also  fonned  the  subject  of  omens  good  or  onlackjr. 
riutAfch  ivlaies  that  a  conteiiikin  having  aiisen  among  the  offioeis  of 
TiUK^levH),  on  the  eve  of  a  luitlc.  1  iniolcvni  scttlevl  the  controversT  \3ff  lol^ 
ami  taking  a  ring  from  each  of  the  th>{u Lints,  he  cast  them  into  his  own 
i\'l<.  ami  having  ^iken  them  t^>i;ether,  ilic  iti^  he  dncw  out  and  cxpobcd 
to  \:eH  h:td.  by  go^xl  foitune.  (he  .S^uie  of  a  trv^hy  ei^ravcd  upon  it» 
vhiih«  tkhen  the  v'uunger  c.i{'ta:ns  ^w,  they  shouted  with  joj  at  the  f*ood 
omen.  and.  viithout  waiting  any  longer  to  see  how  chance  vould  dctennine 
it  fiMi  the  i\M.  they  )>ic&k.-\l  foi>»ai\I  uui*.  gl.:h^i  the  xictory. 

t  The  lit^gs  aiKl  s^*rvvi«  \>f  coirr.s  7u\c  Ivxn  >u{>ix«scd  to  |iossess  ceitain 
\iiti  es  fKMU  the  time  of  Tliny  to  our  omn.  lie  telU  us  that  **pffode4  pcot- 
f  \i>»e  :n  hnune  ^  :»erulclir\>  a\*u7>h «  c!a^  v<»  ad\  e:sus  nocturaas  lympbatioues^** 
Vavvn  oV*ci\es  "There  are  i^v^  thirds  ''n  use  :o  j"re\-«nt  the  cianis  tu.,  ring, 
\M  $<a<hoi'»c  teeth,  vv^n  v)vn  the  rr^e:>^  ar^t  ti!!ets  oj"  green  pcriwmkhe^ 
tw.>!  aU^ui  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  :h:gK  etc.,  mher*  the  cnmp  oswdly 
c\'iues.  Ihis  xti&is  the  iiK>ie  Mrai^e.  becau^w  Dei:ber  of  them  bnsany 
lelaui^  Yiitue.  Imt  rather  the  ox.tiaiy :  whence  tber  appeu  to  opcnie 
Tvther  u(v>n  the  s|>iiits  iu  the  netv^m^  than  ufvo  the  sab»unoe  in  the 
tSeoMch^.*' 


who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  alluding  to  the  cramp, 
say*  :  "  The  Kyngc's  Majestic  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  matter 
in  hallowyngc  cranii)c  r)'ngcs,  and  so  given  without  money  or 
petition."  Also,  "  The  Kyngcs  of  Englande  doth  halowe  every- 
ycrc  cranij)  ryngcs,  yq  whicli  ryngcs  worne  on  one*s  fynger  doth 
hcl|x:  them  wliych  hath  tlic  cramix^"  This  ceremonial  was 
practised  by  previous  sovereigns,  and  discontinued  by  Edward 
VI.  Queen  Mary  intended  to  revive  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  (June  6,  185 1),  a  manuscript  was  ex- 
hibited, belonging  to  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  containing 
both  the  ceremony  for  the  blessing  of  the  cramjvrings,  and  that 
for  the  touching  for  the  king's  evil.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
manuscript  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The 
first  ceremony  is  headed  "  Certain  prayers  to  be  used  by  the 
Quene*s  Hcighncs  in  the  consecration  of  the  Cram|)e-r)'nges." 
AccomiKinying  it  is  an  illumination,  representing  the  queen 
kneeling,  with  a  dish  containing  the  rings  to  be  blessed  on  each 
side  of  her.  Mr.  Edmund  Waicrton  thinks  that  this  manu- 
scri|>t  Is  the  same  from  which  Bishop  Burnet  printed  the  formula 
used  at  this  ceremony.  In  Pcgge*s  "  Curialia  Miscellanea"  is 
also  the  form  of  prayer  and  consecration.  After  a  psalm,  the 
sovereign  reads  a  prayer  for  the  communication  of  the  divine 
gift  of  healing ;  after  which  a  prayer  is  said  over  the  rings 
lying  in  one  Kisin  or  more :  **  O  Cod,  the  Maker  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  creatures,  and  the  most  gracious  Restorer  of  man- 
kind, the  Dispenser  of  spiritual  grace,  and  the  Origin  of  all 
blc!ksings  ;  send  down  from  Ilcnvcn  thy  Holy  Spirit  the  Com- 
forter ui)on  these  rings  artificially  framed  by  the  workmen,  and 
liy  Thy  great  jwwer,  purify  them  so  that  all  the  malice  of  the 
fowie  and  venomous  Serinrnt  Ix:  driven  out  :  and  so  the  metal, 
which  by  Thee  was  created,  may  remain  pure  and  free  from  all 
dregs  of  the  enemy,  through  Christ  our  Lord." 

Another  form  of  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  rings  is  as 
follows  :  **  O  Cod  of  Abraham,  CJod  of  Isaac,  Cod  of  Jacob, 
hear  mercifully  our  prayers.  Spare  those  who  feare  Thee.  Be 
pfX>pitious  to  Thy  supplLmts,  and  graciously  be  pleased  to  send 
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down  from  Heaven  Thy  holy  Angel,  that  he  may  sanctify  and 
bless  these  rings,  to  the  end  that  they  may  prove  a  healthy 
remedy  to  such  as  implore  Thy  name  with  humility,"  etc. 
After  the  blessing  and  other  prayers,  "the  King's  Highnes 
rubbeth  the  rings  between  his  hands,  saying :  *  Sanctify,  O 
Lord,  these  rings,  and  graciously  bedew  them  with  the  dew  of 
Thy  benediction,  and  consecrate  them  by  the  rubbing  of  our 
hands,  which  Thou  hast  been  pleased,  according  to  our  ministry, 
to  sanctify  by  an  external  eflusion  of  holy  oil  u|X)n  them,  to  the 
end  that  what  the  nature  of  the  metal  is  not  able  to  perfonn, 
may  be  wrought  by  the  greatness  of  Thy  grace.'"  Then  must 
holy  water  be  cast  on  the  rings,  saying  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GhosL     Amen." 

liyfEDICATED  RINGS  were  in  great  request  by  the 
-^  '^  empirics  of  old  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  common  among  the  medical  professors  of  the  middle 
and  lower  Roman  Empire.  Marcellus,  a  physician  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  directs  the  i)atient  who  is  afflicted 
with  a  pain  in  the  side,  to  wear  a  ring  of  pure  gold,  inscribed 
with  some  Greek  letters,  on  a  Thursday,  at  the  decrease  of  the 
moon.  It  was  to  be  worn  on  the  right  hand  if  the  {Xiin  was  on 
the  left  side,  and  vice  versih  Trallian,  another  physician,  living 
in  the  fourth  century,  cured  the  colic  and  all  bilious  complaints 
by  means  of  an  octangular  ring  of  iron,  on  which  eight  words 
were  to  be  engraved,  commanding  the  bile  to  enter  the  body 
of  a  lark  !  A  magic  diagram  was  to  be  added.  He  tells  us 
that  he  had  great  experience  in  the  remedy.  He  recommends 
also  a  cure  for  the  stone  by  wearing  a  copi^er  ring  with  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  a  crescent,  and  a  star,  to  be  placed  on  the 
fourth  finger ;  and  for  the  colic  in  general  a  ring  with  Hercules 
strangling  the  Nemajan  lion. 

Rings  on  which  the  names  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne 
were  inscribed,  were  considered  in  olden  times  exceedingly 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  various  disorders  :  one,  in  the  Londes- 
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tjorough  collection  has,  in  addition  to  the  names,  the  inscription  : 
**in.  God.  is.  a.  r.,"  probal)Iy  implying  "God  is  a  remedy." 

In  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne's  "  Ixechdoms,  Wortcunning,  and 
Slarcraft  of  Fairly  England,"  wc  find  a  gold  ring  thus  associated 
Mrith  the  cure  of  sore  eyes :  ^^  Knotgrass  (Polygonum  Avicularc) 
....  For  sore  of  eyes,  before  sunrise,  or  shortly  after  it  begins 
fully  to  set,  go  to  the  same  wort  proserpinai,  and  scratch  it  round 
about  with  a  golden  rin^y  and  say  that  thou  wilt  take  it  for  leech- 
dom  of  eyes  ;  and  after  three  days  go  again  thereto  before  rising 
of  sun,  and  take  it,  and  hang  it  al>out  the  man's  severe  (neck)  ; 
it  will  profit  well." 

Superstitions  connected  with  supi>osed  cures  of  epilepsy^  etc, 
by  charmed  ring5^  exist  in  various  i>arts  of  the  country  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  West  country,  a  young  woman  subject  to 
fits  was  seen  to  wear  a  broad  silver  ring  on  her  wedding  finger. 
It  was  made  of  a  half-crown,  got  in  exchange  for  thirty  pence, 
begged  of  thirty  young  men  of  her  own  age. 

In  the  .South  of  England  a  young  man  who  had  epileptic 
seizures  was  recommended  to  try  a  ring  made  of  twenty  six- 
fiences  collected  from  maidens,  not  necessarily  of  his  own  age. 
He  lias  outlived  the  fits,  and  attributes  it  to  the  magic  power  of 
the  ring. 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  a  case  of  a  |viralysed  woman  in  Cornwall, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  one  Sunday  morning,  presented 
her  outstretched  withered  arm  and  o\tcv\  jxilm  to  the  congrega- 
tion as  they  left  the  house  of  Clod  after  morning  service.  Penny 
after  jKnny  fell  into  her  hand,  though  she  never  opened  her 
li|is.  All  apjK'arcd  to  know  the  pur[)Ose,  and  thirty  [Kennies 
were  speedily  collected  Presently  the  jKirson  came  with  his 
family,  and  then  she  s|K)ke  for  the  first  time,  soliciting  the 
clergyman  to  change  the  cop|>cr  coins  into  one  silver  one. 
'ITiis  wish  was  readily  acceded  to,  and  the  |)aralysed  woman 
hobbled  into  the  church,  and  up  the  aisle,  to  the  Communion 
rail*.  A  few  words  ivxsscd  Inrtwccn  her  and  the  clerk,  she  was 
admitted  within  the  rails,  and  the  <  Icrk  moved  the  (lommunion 
table  from  against  the  wall  that  she  might  walk  round  it,  which 
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nil':  i\\t\  three  titncfi.  '* Now/'  said  she,  ''with  God's  blessing, 
I  (»hi'ill  Ik:  (  urcd  ;  tny  l>lcsscd  bit  of  silver  must  be  made  into  a 
/////;,  (itMJ  wit  hill  three  weeks  after  it  is  on  my  finger,  I  shall  get 
IIm'  iiiw:  of  my  limbs  again." 

Aiilitry,  ill  his  "  Miscellanies,"  relates  a  prophecy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ring  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  : 

"  '()  tbou  sixth  King  to  (!od  due  honours  pay, 
Kcinciiit>cr,  Prince,  toon  after  thou'It  expire, 
When  thou  l)ehohl'kt  thy  carbuncle  display, 
HIusc  A|;ainst  Idaze  aniiUst  the  rcd'ning  fire.' 

'riu'fic!  verses  were  made  by  George  Buchanan,  but  (pcrliaps) 
lh(*  piodiction  was  made  l>y  some  second-sighted  person.  King 
Jiuiies  of  Scotland,  the  Sixth,  was  taken  with  on  ague  at  Trinity 
(*ollego  in  Cambridge.  He  removed  to  Theobald's  (where  he 
died)  sitting  by  the  fire ;  the  carbuncle  fell  out  of  hb  ring  into 
the  rtiv,  according  to  the  prediction.** 

^  r*^!lK  su|H.*rstitions  connected  with  the  marriagt-rimg  in  the 
.1  middle  ages  were  various  in  France.  To  secure  pro- 
Uh  tion  against  diaU^lical  arts,  a  ring  of  cane  or  of  straw,  or  one 
nuulo  tu>m  the  nail  \>(  a  horse-shoe,  was  placed  on  the  finger  of 
the  n^^tntt:  sometimes  a  ring  {ussed  three  times  in  water  with 
the  words  "  in  uvMuine  Patris  '*  was  employed.  Some  had  as 
uuny  as  five  rings  Messcvl  and  placed  them  on  the  ring-finger 
\^f  the  bride,  li  >i^as  also  the  practice  to  place  a  ring  oxhier  the 
t^vt  v>t'  the  uurria^e  couple  during  i!ie  cen:uiony.  A  btand  ot 
white  ^ine  was  brvVichcd.  and  the  r.r^  droj^  of  it  wei«  ponicii 
oxer  the  morruit^rinc 

sul^w:  vv'  U'inxc  l:>&er:-::or,<  i  .ir.  olvi  *rl:er  nnurfcsaacx 
;x:\^  w\>im  cr.  :r:«i  :,'rs-7jr.^er  :r.si:c-:es  a  hiUjirrir.  S:ui.  jmi  ever-* 

crccvc  ,    cci  :>ii  rurruiii-f -ic^r.  Icvi  i~.I  .i5cvTJca  :    Jtt 
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Captain  Bumaby,  in  his  "  Ride  to  Khiva,"  says  that  a  favourite 
amusement  in  Russia,  when  several  girls  are  congregated  under 
the  same  roof,  is  to  divine  by  nid  of  a  cock,  which  maiden  will 
be  married  first.  Eacli  girl,  taking  some  corn,  makes  a  small 
heap  on  the  floor,  and  there  conceals  a  ring.  The  bird  is  then 
introduced  and  let  loose  l)csi(le  the  corn.  Presently  he  begins 
to  peck  at  the  heajM;  of  grain.  At  last  one  of  the  rings  is  ex- 
posed to  view,  when  its  owner,  according  to  i>opular  belief,  will 
outstrip  her  companions  in  the  rare  for  matrimony. 

At  Nova,  in  Sweden,  young  girls  i)lace  under  their  separate 
pots  a  ring,  a  coin,  and  a  piece  of  black  ribl)on.  If  the  ring  is 
turned  up  the  girl  will  l)e  married  ;  if  the  money,  she  will  get  a 
rich  husband ;  and  if  the  black  ribbon,  she  will  die  an  old 
maid. 

Pegge,  in  his  **  Curialia,"  alludes  to  the  superstition  that  a 
wedding-ring  of  gold,  rubbed  on  a  stye  upon  the  eyelid,  was 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy,  but  it  rccjuired  to  be  rubbed 
nine  times.  In  Beaumont  and  P'letcher's  **  Mad  Lovers,"  there 
is  an  allusion  to  this  |x)pular  belief. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  explanation  of  the  merits  of  the  j^o/d 
wedding-ring  used  for  this  pur])ose,  is,  that  it  is  something 
which  once  given  ran  never  be  taken  back ;  and  the  Barbadians 
lKlie%*C  if  you  give  anything  away  and  lake  it  back  .igain,  you 
are  sure  of  a  stye,  or  "cat  l)oiV'  as  they  call  it. 

From  marriage  to  death,  the  practice  of  wearing  **  In  Memo- 
nam"  rings,  with  representations  on  them  of  the  skull  and 
crossed  bones,  is  well  commented  on  in  a  sermon  by  Robinst)n, 
Bishop  of  Bangor :  "  Many  carry  1  )calh  on  their  fingers,  when 
he  is  never  nigh  their  hearts." 

On  the  same  subject  a  writer  in   the  Connoisseur  (No.  39) 


effect  of  compact  an«l  aprpcnT^nt,  tint  .n  rinjj  Ounil'l  Ik?  put  on  for  r:ich 
olher't  take  ;  to  try  whether,  if  «»iir  vJionM  hrcnk  his  promise,  the  other 
wouM  have  any  fr«*Iin(*  of  it  in  hU  nl>S'  iicc. 

•*  It  b  supposed  a  help  to  the  lominunncc  <»f  love  to  we.ir  .1  ring  or 
l«racelet  of  ihc  i>er*on  !>elovcl  ;  I  ul  \\\'\^  nny  piorcrd  from  exciting  the 
imariiutiofi,  which,  t^erhaps  a  glove,  or  other  the  like  f.ivour,  might  do  a^ 
well/* 
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suggests :  "  If  I  should  not  be  thought  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  lesser  formalities  observed  in  mourning,  I  might  men- 
tion the  admirable  method  of  qualifying  the  melancholy  hue  of 
the  mourning-ring,  by  enlivening  it  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
diamond.  I  knew  a  young  lady  who  wore  on  the  same  finger 
a  ring  set  round  with  death's  heads  and  cross  marrow  bones  for 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and  another  prettily  embellished  with 
burning  hearts  pierced  through  with  darts  in  respect  to  her 
lover." 

A  SINGULAR  interest  is  attached  to  the  Coronation  ring 
of  our  earlier  kings,  by  the  miraculous  history  of  the 
ring  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  is  given  in  the  "  Golden 
Legende"  (Julyan  Notary,  1503).  The  king  being  one  day 
asked  for  alms  by  a  certain  "  fayre  olde  man,"  he  found  nothing 
to  give  him  but  his  ring,  with  which  the  \>OQi  man  tliankfully 
departed.  Some  time  after,  two  English  pilgrims  in  the  Holy 
Land,  having  lost  their  road  as  they  travelled  at  the  close  of 
day,  "  there  came  to  them  a  fayr  auncyent  man  wyth  whyte 
heer  for  age.  Thenne  y*  olde  man  axed  theym  what  they  were, 
and  of  what  regyon.  And  they  answerde  that  they  were 
pylgryms  of  Englond,and  hadde  lost  theyr  fclyshyp  and  way  alsa 
Thenne  thys  olde  man  comforted  theym  goodly,  and  brought 
theym  into  a  fayre  cytee ;  and  whan  they  had  well  refresshyd 
theym,  and  rested  there  alle  nyhte,  on  the  morne  this  fayr 
olde  man  wcnte  with  thycm,  and  broughle  theym  in  the  ryghte 
waye  agayne.  And  he  was  gladde  to  here  theym  talke  of  the 
welfare  and  holynesse  of  theyr  kynge  Saynt  Edward.  And 
whan  he  shold  departe  fro  theym  thenne  he  tolde  theym  what 
he  was,  and  sayd,  I  am  Johan  theuangelyst,  and  sayc  ye 
vnto  Edward  your  kyng  that  I  grete  hym  well  by  the  token 
that  he  gaaf  to  me,  thys  Rynge  with  his  one  hondes,  whych 
rynge  ye  shalle  delyuer  to  hym  againe :  and  whan  he  had 
delyuerde  to  theym  the  ryng  he  departed  fro  theym  sodenly." 

This  command,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  punctually  obeyed 
by  the  messengers,  who  were  furnished  with  ample  powers  for 
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authenticating  their  mission.  The  ring  was  received  by  the 
Royal  Confessor,  and  in  after  times  was  prescr\'ed  with  due 
care  at  his  shrine  in  Westminster  Al)l>ey.  In  the  Confessor's 
Chapel  are  represented  fourteen  siil)jecls  in  rdieiHy  on  the  frieze 
of  the  western  side,  of  incidents  in  tl)e  king's  life,  in  which  the 
legend  of  the  **  Pilgrim  "  is  curiously  disi>layed  The  whole 
length  of  this  sculjUure  is  tliirly-cight  feet  six  inches,  by  three 
in  height  The  relief  is  very  lK)ld,  tlie  irregular  concave  ground 
being  much  hollowed  out  l)clund.  The  compartment  relating 
to  the  ring  represents  St.  John,  in  the  garb  of  a  ])ilgrim,  asking 
alms  of  the  king.  The  figures  are  much  injured.  The 
monarch  o<:cupies  the  centre  of  the  compartment,  and  a  pilgrim, 
or  lieggar,  is  In^fore  him  on  the  s|>ectator's  right  hand.  Behind 
the  king  is  a  fij»ure  holding;  a  |)asi()ral  staff —prol>ably  an  eccle- 
siastic— and  in  front  of  whom,  between  the  king  and  himself, 
is  an  object  not  easily  dcfmed,  but  which  appears  like  a  Ikisket. 
This  design  is  interesting,  from  the  background  being  entirely 
filled  in  by  a  large  and  handsome  church.  This  refers  to  the 
subject  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  written  by  -laired,  a  monk, 
and,  later,  Ablwt  of  Rievaulx,  who  died  in  11 06,  of  the  king 
being  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  church  in  honour  of  St 
John,  when  the  pilgrim  ap|)earcd  and  asked  alms. 

It  is  curious  to  noti<o  that  amongst  the  documents  and 
jwijiers  fK'lonj;inp  to  Wcstininsier  AblK'y  (a  catalogue  or  inven- 
tory of  which  was  pre|>ared  by  Wi«lmore,  in  the  last  century), 
is  a  grant  by  Richard  U.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  to 
the  Abliot,  etc.,  of  Westminster,  of  a  certain  ring,  with  a 
prtvious  ruby  inserted  therein,  for  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor, 
with  the  condition  th.u  he  inii;ht  use  the  said  ring  when  in 
Kngland,  luit  th.it  it  was  to  be  placed  <n\  the  shrine  when  the 
king  went  abroad,  and  to  Ik:  used  for  the  coronation  of  the 
king's  successors. 

There  is  a  portion  of  a  letter,  apjurently  from  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  to  the  king,  in  reference  to  the  "noble  relic,"  the 
ring  of  St.  Kdwanl,  of  which  he  was  the  keei>er.  In  the  letter 
he  f)egs  pardon   for  some  tre**pass  in  respc<  t  of  sending  the 
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/  ^*if  4  •  ..v..'.  i'.v.  ;rv:r.i«-^  fnci  rie  a:t:iai2.  He 
/.♦.-/ -v/;  */,  •  /  ♦V/^*  i.v:  -. : -,v.-:i-i  ujs  i:urv«L  and  ilic 
V,,^  **\, '/?'/./', ',  ..'•;  '  -,  v.'jr  '..-T.v  iJi'.ir^^  l^tn  sumnKXicil, 
v\f^.t»'\  «.•■.  ;/r'/'/.r./:  0:-/v.ior.  !o!..c  ihurch-  There,  3s  they 
|f^>#»  ♦/< ///r<  »/,'  ;/»..;.r,  \\j.  u^tu  'iroj^j^r!  a  r/>r/ trom  one  of  the 
fi/i|/M9 ///  If.;  K;i;i/J  info  ih';  Li>hoi/s  bcoom,  and  at  the  same 
ho*'  ilii  tti\\\\uu  t,\^  uti\^  uui\  rii^played  an  iron  coffin,  enclosing 
Mi<  MMiiiMfi}  of  \\\t*  l'.v:iri^«;li',t. 

'  f  'MK  Immhiiiji  lrj//url  fjy  wlii(.h  Venice  was  preserved  on  a 
1  I  fihnil  Of  uiuioii  iff  toKl  in  llie  old  Venetian  chronicles, 
Im  itii.  (•illiiwniH  « \Wi  I  :  "  ()n  K-hmary  25,  1340,  there  fell  out 
II  wiiMili  I  fill  ilitii|/  Mi  ihifi  IiiihI  ;  f<,r  during  three  days  the  water 
iMuii  iiihlhiiiiilly,  iiMil  III  ihc  night  lliere  was  fearful  rain  and 
iKiiiliml,  HIM  li  ii'»  ImmI  lu'vrr  k-cn  licard  of.  So  great  was  the 
hhiihi  lliiil  Ihr  wulnn  ic»f4r  three  cubits  higher  than  had  ever 
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been  known  in  Venice ;  and  an  old  fisherman  being  in  his 
little  boat  in  the  canal  of  St.  Mark,  reached  with  difficuhy  the 
Riva  di  San  Marco,  and  there  lie  fastened  his  boat,  and  waited 
the  ceasing  of  the  storm.  And  it  is  related  that,  at  the  time 
this  storm  was  at  its  highest,  there  came  an  unknown  man,  and 
besought  him  that  he  would  row  him  over  to  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  promising  to  pay  him  well ;  and  the  fisherman 
replied,  '  How  is  it  i>ossil)le  to  go  to  San  (Giorgio  ?  we  shall 
sink  by  the  way.'  But  the  man  only  t)esought  him  the  more 
that  he  should  set  forth.  So,  seeing  that  it  was  the  will  of  God, 
he  arose  and  rowed  over  to  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  ;  and  the 
man  bnded  there,  and  desired  the  boatman  to  wait.  In  a 
short  time  he  returned  with  a  young  man ;  and  they  said, 
*Now  row  towards  San  Nicolo  di  Lido.*  And  the  fisherman 
said,  •  How  can  one  possil)ly  go  so  far  with  one  oar  ?*  And 
they  said,  *  Row  lK)ldIy,  for  it  shall  he  |X)ssible  to  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  well  {laid.'  And  he  went ;  and  it  aj^pcared  to 
him  as  if  the  waters  were  smooth.  Deing  arrived  at  San  Nicolo 
di  Lido,  the  two  men  landed,  and  returned  with  a  third,  and 
having  entered  into  the  l)oat,  they  commanded  the  fisherman 
that  he  should  row  between  the  two  castles.  And  the  tempest 
raged  continually.  Being  come  to  the  open  sea,  they  1)cheld 
approaching,  with  such  terrific  si)ecd  that  it  api)earcd  to  fly 
over  the  waters,  an  enormous  palloy  full  of  demons  (as  it  is 
written  in  the  Chronic  Ics,  and  Marco  Sabellino  also  makes 
mention  of  this  miracle) :  the  said  knrk  ap]>roached  the  castles 
to  overwhelm  Venice,  and  to  destroy  it  utterly  :  anon  the  sea, 
which  had  hitherto  Wen  tumultuous,  lierame  cahn  ;  and  these 
three  men,  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  cxoicised  the 
demons  and  commanded  them  to  depart,  and  immediately  the 
galley  or  the  ship  vanished.  Then  lhe<ie  three  men  com- 
manded the  fisherman  to  land  them,  the  one  at  San  Nicolo  di 
IJdo,  the  other  at  San  Giorgio  Maj;gi()re,  and  the  third  at  San 
Marca  And  when  he  iiad  landed  the  third,  the  fisherman, 
notwithstanding  the  mirar  le  he  Iiad  witnessed,  desired  that  he 
would  pay  him  ;  and  he  replied,   *  Thou  art  right ;  go  now  to 
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the  Doge,  and  to  the  Procurator!  (who  had  the  charge  of  the 
church  and  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark),  and  tell  them  what  thou 
hast  seen,  for  Venice  would  have  been  overwhelined  had  it  not 
been  for  us  three.  I  am  St  Mark  the  Evangelist,  the  pro- 
tector of  this  city  ;  the  other  is  the  brave  knight  St  George ; 
and  he  whom  thou  didst  take  up  at  the  Lido  is  the  holy  bishop 
St  Nicholas.  Say  to  the  Doge  and  the  Procuratori  that  they 
are  to  pay  you  ;  and  tell  them  likewise  that  this  tempest  arose 
because  of  a  certqin  schoolmaster  dwelling  at  San  Felice,  who 
did  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  afterwards  hanged  himself.' 
And  the  fisherman  replied,  '  If  I  should  tell  them  this  they 
will  not  believe  me.*  Then  St  Mark  took  olTa  ring  from  his 
finger,  which  ring  was  worth  five  ducats  ;  and  he  said,  *  Show 
them  this,  and  tell  them  when  they  look  in  the  sanctuary,  they 
will  not  find  it,'  and  thereupon  he  disappeared.  The  next 
morning  the  said  fisherman  appeared  before  the  Doge,  and 
related  all  he  had  seen  the  night  before,  and  showed  him  the 
ring  for  a  sign.  And  the  Procuratori  having  sent  for  the  ring, 
and  sought  in  the  usual  place,  found  it  not;  by  reason  of  which 
miracle  the  fisherman  was  paid,  and  a  solemn  procession  was 
ordained,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  to  the  relics  of  the  three 
holy  saints  who  rest  in  our  land,  and  delivered  us  from  this 
great  danger.  The  ring  was  given  to  Signor  Marco  Loredano, 
and  to  Signor  Andrea,  the  Procuratori,  who  placed  it  in  the 
sanctuary  ;  and,  moveover,  a  perpetual  provision  was  made  for 
the  aged  fisherman  above  named." 

This  legend  is  the  subject  of  two  celebrated  pictures ;  one, 
attributed  to  Giorgione,  represents  the  storm ;  the  other,  by 
Paris  Bordonc,  illustrates  the  fisherman  presenting  the  miracu- 
lous ring  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Doge  Gradenigo. 

It  is  said  that  the  Evangelist's  ring  was  stolen  in  1585,  and 
that  although  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  mysterious 
receptacle  known  only  to  the  Doge  and  the  Proveditori,  it 
long  ago  disappeared.  Eustace,  in  his  ''Classical  Tour  in 
Italy,''  accuses  the  Doge  Carossio  of  having  sold  the  preqious 
relic     At  all  events  its  present  depository  is  unknown. 
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BECMAN,  in  a  German  work,  "  History  of  the  Principality 
of  Anhalt"  (publbhed  1722),  relates  an  old  tradition 
generally  believed  in  that  country.  A  princess  used  to  shake 
every  day  her  napkin  out  of  the  window  immediately  after 
dinner ;  and  a  large  taid  constantly  received  what  fell  from  it. 
The  princess,  being  near  her  accouchement^  saw  one  night  a 
maid  coming  to  her  Ix^dsidc  with  a  rnndic  in  her  hand,  who 
told  her  that  tlic  toad  was  very  thankful  for  the  care  she  took 
to  feed  it,  and  sent  her  a  gold  ring  with  instructions  that  it 
should  be  kept  very  carefully,  as  the  safety  of  Anhalt  depended 
upon  it  The  toad  likewise  recommended  that  every  year, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  fire,  lest 
the  house  should  he  burnt  that  night.  The  ring  (observes 
Decman)  is  not  only  kejuat  Dessau  to  this  present  time  (1722), 
but  also  great  care  is  taken  each  Christmas  Eve  to  put  out  the 
fires  all  over  the  palace  al)out  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  in 
the  rooms  of  the  princes  al>out  eight  oclock,  and  several 
watchmen  go  round  all  the  night  to  prevent  a  fire. 

IN  the  " CIcsta  Romanorum "  arc  frequent  allusions  to  rings. 
One  relates  to  the  story  of  Pom|)cy,  a  wise  and  powerful 
king,  with  an  only  daughter,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
cautions for  her  welfare,  l)ecame  the  victim  of  a  seducer 
eventually  punisln.d  with  death.  Deeply  impressed  with  her 
wi<  kcihicss,  she  l)ecame  reconciled  to  her  indignant  parent, 
and  was  lK*trothed  to  a  powerful  nobleman.  After  this  she 
received  many  gifts  from  her  father.  The  champion  who  had 
fought  and  killed  her  seducer  presented  her  with  a  ring,  on 
which  was  engraved,  "  I  Iiave  loved  thee,  learn  thou  to  love.'* 
The  person  who  had  mediated  between  herself  and  her  father 
gave  another,  inscribed,  "What  have  I  done?  how  nun  h  ? 
why?"  A  ring  was  presented  by  the  king's  «»on,  with  the 
inscription,  "Thou  art  noble,  despise  not  thy  nobility."  Her 
own  brother  gave  a  similar  gift,  of  which  the  motto  was, 
"Approach,  fear  not  — I  am  thy  brother.'*  Her  huslxand  like- 
wise added  a  golden  signet,  which  confirmed  his  wife  in  the 
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icid  forth  to  mc  would  I  have  received  it ;  but,  by-and-by,  I 
cad  the  superscription,  which  said  :  '  My  finger  is  generous — 
ake  the  ring.'  At  once  I  understood  it  was  the  statue's 
»]casurc  to  bestow  it  u)K>n  mc,  and  therefore  I  took  it'* 

This  special  pleading  was,  however,  in  vain,  and  the  man 
A'os  hanged. 

IN  Busk's  "  Folk-lore  of  Rome  "  there  is  a  i)retly  fairy  story 
in  connection  with  a  ring : 
A  king  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  lie  ardently  wished  to 
sec  married  before  he  died.  His  <iuccn,  on  her  death-bed, 
gave  him  a  ring,  with  the  advice  to  listen  to  no  one  on  Maria's 
ix!luilf,  but  his  whose  fmgcr  the  gold  ring  should  fit,  and  who 
would  then  \\c  a  nohle  and  a  worthy  huslxind  indeed.  Time 
went  l)y,  and  n«>  one  who  came  to  court  Maria  had  a  finger 
which  the  ring  would  fit.  At  Icngtii  a  prince  arrived,  with  a 
brilliant  retinue,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  try 
his  fate ;  but  the  ring  could  not  be  found.  The  prince  pro- 
posed, instead  of  the  ordeal,  to  submit  to  three  tests  of  his 
sincerity,  which  Matia  sliould  impose.  The  young  lady  had  a 
teacher  gifted  with  fairy  jK^wfis,  to  whom  she  confided  her  di.s- 
hkc  to  the  juince,  and  asked  her  advice.  The  wise  woman 
knew  that  the  wooor  was  an  c\il  spirit,  but  that  it  was  useless 
to  tell  this  to  the  father  of  Maria,  who  would  only  laugh  at  such 
a  notion;  and  she  aUo  toiuealcd  it  from  the  young  lady, 
simply  telling  her  to  ask  the  prime  for  a  dress  wo\en  from  the 
stars  of  heaven.  ICvirx  in;;  murh  displeasure  and  vexation  at 
hearing  this  test,  tlie  wooer,  however,  said  :  '*  Vou  shall  recei\'c 
it  to-morrow  morning ;  and  at  the  same  time,  name  your  second 
lest"  On  consulting  her  tea<  lier,  she  was  advised  to  ask  for  a 
dress  woven  of  moonbeams. 

The  next  morning  the  dress  wj>ven  of  the  stars  of  heaven 
was  brought  in  by  six  i>ages,  an<l  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
cany  it,  for  the  da/zling  of  the  rays  of  the  stars  in  their  eyes. 
When  the  dress  of  mt>onl)eanis  was  re<|uired,  the  prince 
promised  it  on  the  morrow,  and  recpiired  then  the  third  test 
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The  teacher  told  her  to  ask  for  a  dress  woven  of  sunbeams. 
The  moonbeam  robe  was  duly  brought,  but  it  required  twelve 
pages  to  bring  it,  for  it  was  so  dazzling  they  could  only  hold  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  had  to  carry  it  in  relays,  six  at  a 
time. 

On  hearing  the  thu-d  test,  the  prince  was  exceedingly  angry, 
but  while  consenting,  he  said  in  a  threatening  tone :  "  And 
remember,  when  it  comes  to-morrow  morning,  you  will  have  no 
more  tests  to  prefer,  but  you  will  belong  to  me  for  ever,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  go  away  with  me."  Maria  was  in  great 
trouble,  and  her  father  finding  her  in  that  state,  reproved  her 
for  disliking  the  prince.  However,  she  is  told  by  her  teacher 
the  truth  about  him,  and  that  if  she  declines  to  marry  him, 
she  will  have  to  undergo  many  trials  and  privations,  which 
she  must  be  prepared  to  encounter.  The  teacher  goes  on 
to  say  that  she  will  have  to  go  with  the  disguised  evil  spirit, 
but  when  they  reach  a  wood,  she  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  ring,  which  he  had  stolen,  and  would  wear 
on  a  feather  in  his  cap.  This  obtained,  he  would  have  no 
power  over  her  against  her  will.  The  teacher  had  made  a 
wooden  figure  of  an  old  woman,  in  which  she  placed  the 
dresses  that  had  been  given  to  Maria,  and  set  it  und£r  a 
tree  in  a  wood. 

The  prince  and  princess  arrived  in  the  evening  close  to  this 
spot,  and  the  latter,  pretending  to  sec  a  firefly,  tried  to  run 
after  it,  the  prince  following,  but  far  behind.  Maria,  taking 
another  route,  reaches  the  wooden  figure ;  and  following  her 
teacher's  instructions,  gets  into  it  The  prince  returns,  and 
not  finding  Maria,  asks  (what  he  takes  for  an  old  woman) 
which  way  the  lady  had  taken ;  and  is  directed  by  Maria,  in 
a  feigned  voice,  to  some  recesses  in  the  wood,  where  he 
gets  lost,  and  wanders  about  all  night,  while  Maria  slips  away. 
She  goes  through  numerous  adventures,  and  at  length  marries 
a-  king,  to  whom,  when  prince,  she  had  given  a  ring  at  a  ball, 
and  who  was.  lying  sick  at  heart  to  find  out  the  owner.  While 
engaged  as  kitchen-maid  at  the  king's   palace,  Maria  makes 
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a  cake,  which  she  gave  out  would  relieve  the  king,  and 
places  the  ring,  wl)tch  she  had  ol>tnined  by  some  means, 
which,  on  being  recognised  by  the  king,  she  is  discovered,  and 
marries  him. 

A  STORY,  in  which  a  ring  is  also  dropi>ed  into  a  cake,  is 
related  in  Pcrr.iuU*s  rimed  fable  of  "  Peau  d'Anc," 
which  is  somewhat  in  the  "(Cinderella**  vein.  A  princess 
has  a  fairy  godmother,  who  provides  her  with  sumptuous 
dresses,  whi<h  she  is  only  to  wear  on  holidays.  In  <|uesl  of 
a  princely  lover,  she  l)cconics  hcn-wifo  in  a  king's  farm-yard. 
One  day,  arraying  herself  in  a  brilliant  dress  in  her  room,  the 
son  of  the  king  sees  her  through  a  keyhole,  and  falls  ill  because 
his  |)arents  object  to  their  union.  Peau  d'Ane  makes  him  a 
cake,  into  wliich  she  drops  one  of  her  rings.  The  jmnce  is 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  liie  hand  it  suggests  to  him ;  his 
malady  increases,  and  this  softens  his  ])arents.  He  says  he 
will  marry  no  one  but  her  whom  the  ring  fits,  and  thus,  of 
course,  IVau  d'.Anc  marries  him. 

IJORACK  MARRVAT,  in  his  "One  Year  in  Sweden,'* 
X      mentions  an  old  Swedish  rhyme,  said  to  have  been 
once  carved  on  a  rune  stone  : 

"  lirtwcn  Knr  an* I  ri.i, 
Wiihin  *tnnc  cofTin^  tw.i, 
Lie  (;(>I<I  rin(;  and  i;i)l  1  rinj*. 
A  hunrlrril  lh"iis.in>l  gold  rings. 
\\y  iwiiis  lir>rn  in  Kd, 
Three  feet  iiniI«T  grnund, 
.Shall  llii^  g»»l  !cii  ircnsure. 
When  dij;j;irig,  l;c  f'iund." 

Every  twin   who  see*;  light  in  Kd,  it  ap|>ears,  fancies  himself 
born  with  a  gol«I  ring. 

The  first  goldsmith  mentioned  in  the  Sagas  is  one  Wolund, 
a  Smalander,  who  emigrated  with  his  two  brothers  to  Upland, 
and  dwelt  at  Ulfil.il.  near  the  sea  :  he  c^i^^miscjI  a  nymph  of 
Odin,  whom  he  fouml  clad  in  a  dress  of  swansdown,  spinning 
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rami*  icc      Tie  ^  nz  ii  yg"BA  v:a: 
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c:.Tr.:ri£  izd  i±:I  isusr;.     T'Te  3ie!i  ac'a»ri  ±1*  flffiiri,  and 
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i'^i:  j:e  =1^7  rice  nn  rvxr  *     Hf  jo-jc;:  wiii  xt!c«ed»  and 
h.=i  1:  rrer.ti  ii.     H*  ilc  ic.     Ecch  wica.  ±*!i  jed  WolDod  to 


da7  izr^T-i  tc  :he  isliri-i.  v.e  z-:uVr-  :>  in  m«sige  slew  them. 
Ki-nr-x  iir^raei  ;c'  liuiir  belles.  *-e  ziccnce-i  ±!eir  skulk  into 
dr--.k--^<-^  a-i:rrjc-i  ii--±  i^-lc  i::c  ^eir^k  znd  git<  them  to 
their  iiiher.  'V^;.-.i  nc*  zLiie  '-  r-.-^tl:'  wi=^  T!se  king  in 
hii  zrlef  j^ed  hlzi  abc^.:  i^  scci"  ceaihis.  The  goldsmith 
sc»i  cr.  i  r  jck,  ini  ins-jr^r^i.  "  Fir>c.  swe^r  by  the  deck  of 
v^'-r  IcT^  ahiii.  iv  :he  bcrier  cf  v-ccr  shiclc.  br  the  bock  of 
yo^-r  r-crae,  2r.d  the  edge  cf  ^.cur  svonL  ihi:  no  injurj  shall 
c&rne  to  Wolund's  bride,  cr  :j  his  son,  and  then  I  wili  tdl 
thcc.''  King  RIdung  toot  uie  c^:>.  ••  Go  to  the  smithy  you 
tuilt  for  me  ;  there  will  yoc  f.r.d  a  foorlr^  szained  with  blood; 
t?»ere  I  cut  off  the  heads  of  vour  sons  and  laid  their  bones 
beneath.''  Then  he  told  him  how  Bochwildi  had  borne  him  a 
son,  committed  her  to  the  king's  care,  and  flew  away  on  his 
wingSb  Now  Ridung  regrets  his  violence  :  he  cries^  "  I  wake 
and  I  sleep  ever  joyless.     Oh,  my  sons,  my  sons  T 
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TH  ERE  is  a  story  in  Sweden  of  a  lady,  living  at  Bnin- 
skog,  who  was  very  rich,  but  so  uncharitable  as  to 
deny  bread  to  a  |K)or  famishing  sister.  One  day,  in  crossing 
the  Mangen  lake,  she  lost  a  gold  ring.  Friends  remarked, 
••  You  are  sure  to  find  it ;  "  but  sl)e,  in  her  pride,  answered,  "  It 
is  as  imix)ssiblc  for  that  ring  to  l)c  found  as  for  me  to  become 
poor."  Both  came  to  jass  ;  a  fish  brought  up  the  ring.  Her 
house  was  burnt,  and  her  Hck  ks  and  herds  were  carried  off  by 
robbers.  Other  disasters  fi)ll<)wc<I,  and  she  ended  by  l)cgging 
her  bread  and  receiving  aid  from  the  sister  she  despised. 

IN  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  ejXKh  of  Swedish  history, 
mention  is  made  of  a  famous  ring  railed  Swingris^  the 
greatest  treasure  which  King  Adil  i>osscssed.  Tliis,  with  other 
valuable  things  was  given  by  Queen  Yrsa  to  her  son,  King 
Rolf,  who  was  in  ant.ngonism  witli  Adil,  and  meeting  him,  cast 
the  precious  ring  Swiagris  out  on  the  road,  which,  when  Adil 
saw,  he  said,  "  Kinder  has  been  to  him  than  to  me,  who  gave 
King  Rolfe  this  ring,"  then  IkhvccI  himself  and  stretched  forth 
his  lance  at  tlie  same  lime  towards  the  ground,  to  recover  the 
ring.  Then  said  King  Rolf,  "Now  I  have  made  the  richest 
man  in  Swe<len  l>o\v  his  lurk,'*  an<I  in  the  meanwhile  he  struck 
a  blow  at  Kin^  Adil  while  ho  was  thus  stooping,  and  gave  him 
an  ignominiiMis  wound  hchind,  sayinj; :  "  Keep  this  shamo- 
srar  for  a  timr,  :\\\{\  inny  you  learn  to  know  King  Rolf  whom 
you  have  so  sought  for." 

King  Rolf  again  tor»k  up  the  ring  .S>*'/<f ;;/•/>,  and  with  his 
followers  hewed  down  (ho  Swedes,  and  pursued  their  way  in 
l)cacc 

HJALMAR  TlIK  \\0\.\\  the  champion  of  King  Anc's 
court  at  Upsala,  after  wjindcrful  adventures,  sings  his 
death-song,  and  in  his  last  moments  desires  a  ring  of  red  gold 
to  be  taken  off  his  fin^'cr,  :inK\  given  to  Ingelnjrg,  the  daughter 
of  King  Ane  of  Sweden,  as  a  i  oufirmation  of  the  words  she 
had  spoken  herself  at   their  parting,  that  they  should  never 
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meet  again.  Odd,  his  foster-brother,  promised  to  fulfil  his  wjsh. 
He  took  the  body  of  Hjalmar  to  the  palace  of  Upsala,  and 
laid  it  without  the  hall-door.  He  then  entered,  carrying  his 
friend's  helmet  and  cuirass  in  his  hand.  These  he  laid  down 
before  Ane,  and  related  the  fall  of  Hjalmar.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Ingeborg,  who  was  seated  in  her  chair,  embroidering  a 
mantle  for  Hjalmar.  Odd  presented  himself  before  her,  and 
said :  "  Hjalmar  saluteth  thee,  and  sent  thee  this  ring  in  his 
dying  moment.''  Ingeborg  took  the  ring,  looked  at  him,  an- 
swered nothing,  and  sank  down  dead  at  his  feet  Then  Odd 
took  her  up,  and  bore  her  forth,  and  laid  her  in  Hjalmar's  arms, 
saying,  '*  Now  may  the  dead  enjoy  that  bliss  which  fate  denied 
the  living." 

This  tradition  dates  from  the  heathen  epoch  of  the  history 
of  Sweden. 

IN  Carlyle's  " Early  Kings  of  Norway,"  a  story  is  told  that 
King  Sigurd,  after  Harold  Gille,  or  the  "  serving-man," 
had  undergone  the  fearful  ordeal  of  walking  over  red-hot  plough- 
shares successfully,  acknowledged  him  as  his  brother.  Magnus, 
the  king's  son,  however,  spoke  scornfully  of  Harold,  and  once, 
when  the  latter  asserted  that  there  were  men  in  Iceland  so 
swift  of  foot  that  they  could  outstrip  a  horse  at  full  speed, 
Magnus  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  lie;"  and  they  had  a  bet  about  it 
for  a  gold  ring  against  Harold's  head,  but  Harold  won  the 
wager  with  flying  colours. 

NATIVE  historians  of  Turkey  relate  a  dream  of  Othman, 
or  Osman  (from  whom  the  designation  of  Ottomans  is 
derived),  which  prefigured  the  future  greatness  of  his  race.  He 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  tree  sprouting  from  his  own  person,  which 
rapidly  grew  in  size  and  foliage  until  it  covered  with  its 
branches  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Beneath  the  tree  four  enormous  mountains  raised  their  snowy 
summits — Caucasus,  Atlas,  Taurus,  and  Haemus — apparently 
supporting  like  four  columns  the  vast  leafy  tent.      From  the 
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sides  of  these  mountains  issued  four  rivers,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile.  Suddenly  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  tree  assumed  a  glittering  sabre-like  aspect, 
and  moved  together  by  the  breeze  they  turned  towards  Con- 
stantinople. Tiiat  capital— placed  at  the  juncture  of  two  seas 
and  two  continents — seemed  tike  a  noble  diamond  set  in  a  ring 
Aeiwitm  two  sapphires  and  aneraUs. 

Othman  was  about  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  Byzan- 
tine city,  the  capital  of  the  world,  by  placing  the  ring  on  his 
finger,  when  he  awoke. 

By  dint  of  the  Koran  and  the  sword,  the  dream  of  Othman 
was  realised  by  his  successors 


CHAPTER  V. 

WORD   AND    LETTER    DIVINATION. 

jr\  IVINATION  by  words  or  characters  is  of  ver>'  ancient 
-^-^  •  origin.  What  were  called  Sortes  ViaUs^  or  street  and 
road  "  lots,"  were  used  both  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  person 
desirous  to  learn  his  fortune  carried  with  him  a  certain  number 
of  lots,  distinguished  by  several  characters  or  inscriptions,  and 
walking  to  and  fro  by  the  public  ways,  desired  the  first  boy  he 
met  to  draw,  and  the  inscription  on  the  lot  thus  drawn  was 
received  as  an  infallible  prophecy.  Plutarch  declares  that  this 
form  of  divination  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  by  whom 
the  actions  and  words  of  boys  were  carefully  observed  as  con- 
taining in  them  something  prophetical.  Another  form  of  the 
Sortes  Viaies  was  exhibited  by  a  boy,  sometimes  by  a  man,  who 
posted  himself  in  a  public  place  to  give  responses  to  all  comers. 
He  was  provided  with  a  tablet  on  which  certain  verses  were 
written ;  when  consulted,  he  cast  dice  on  the  tablet,  and  the 
verses  on  which  they  fell  were  supposed  to  contain  the  proper 
direction.  Sometimes  instead  of  tablets  they  had  urns,  in 
which  the  verses  were  thrown,  written  upon  slips  of  parchment 
The  verse  drawn  out  was  received  as  a  sure  guide  and  direction. 
To  this  custom  Tibullus  alludes  : 

**  Thrice  in  the  streets  the  sacred  lots  she  threw, 
And  thrice  the  boy  a  happy  omen  drew." 

This  form  of  divining  was  often  practised  with  the  Sibylline 
oracles. 
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Among  the  ancients  there  was  also  a  divination  by  opening 
some  poems  at  hazard,  and  accepting  the  passage  which  first 
turned  up  as  an  answer.  This  practice  probably  arose  from  the 
esteem  in  which  ]xx!ts  were  held  as  divine  and  inspired  persons. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  works  of  Homer  had  the  most  credit, 
but  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  and  other  celebrated  poems, 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Latins  chiefly  consulted 
Virgil,*  and  many  curious  coincidents  arc  related  by  grave  his- 

•  Dr.  Ferrand,  in  his  "Love  Melancholy"  (1640),  mentions  the  "kinde 
of  diTination  ^  the  opening  of  a  lKx>kc,  at  all  adventures,  and  this  «*afl 
callcl  the  Valentin  ian  chance,  and  by  some  Sortes  VirgilMtuf^  of  which  the 
Emperor  Adrian  wa^  wont  to  make  much  use. " 

Aubrey  relates,  that  '*  in  December,  1648,  King  Charles  the  First,  being  in 
mat  trouble,  and  prisoner  at  Caersbroke.  or  to  l>e  brought  to  London  to 
hit  triall ;  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  being  then  in  Paris,  and  in  profuurKl 
•orrow  for  his  father,  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  «ent  to  wayte  on  him.  His 
Highness  asked  him  whether  he  would  play  at  cards  to  divert  his  sad 
thooghts.  Mr.  Cowley  replied  he  ditl  not  care  to  play  at  cards,  but  if  his 
Highnesse  pleatetl  they  would  use  Sortes  llrgiitnHa,  Mr.  Cowley  alwaiet 
had  a  Virgil  in  his  |>ockct.  Tlie  Prince  accepted  the  proposal,  and  pnckt  his 
pinne  in  the  fourth  l>ooke  of  the  4£neid,  at  this  place <iv.  615,  //  srq.), 

**The  Prince  understood  nut  Latin  well,  and  desire<l  Mr.  Cowley  to 
trmnslate  the  verses,  which  he  did  admirably  well,  and  Mr.  George  £nt 
(who  lived  in  his  house  at  Chcrtsey,  in  the  great  plague,  1665)  showed  me 
Mr.  Cowley's  own  handwriting. 

**  By  a  bold  people**  ^tubljorn  arms  opprcst. 
Forced  to  forsake  the  la  ml  he  once  possesst. 
Torn  from  his  dearest  sonne.  let  him  in  %'ain 
Seeke  help,  af>d  see  his  friends  unjustly  slain. 
I^t  him  to  base  unequal  terms  submit. 
In  hojie  to  save  Wis  crown,  yet  loose  both  it 
Ami  life  at  once,  untimely  let  him  dy. 
And  on  an  open  stage  unburie<l  ly.'* 

A  very  different  account  of  this  relation  is  given  by  Wclwood,  in  his 
"Memotrs,**  where  it  is  statetl  that  it  was  the  king  himself,  who,  being  at 
Oxf*>nl,  and  viewing  the  public  library,  was  shown  a  magnificent  Virgil, 
and  imloced  by  Lord  Falklaml  to  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sofi4t 
yir^iham^,  anid  opene<l  the  book  at  the  passage  refcrre^l  to.  Wei  wood  adds: 
*'It  is  said  King  Charles  seeme«l  concerne<l  at  the  accident,  ami  that  the 
Lonl  Falkland  observing  it,  would  also  try  his  own  fortune  in  the  same 
manner,  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  some  jvisMge  Ihnt  could  have  no  leUtion 
to  his  case,  and  thereby  divert  the  king's  thotighis  from  anv  impression  thit 
the  ocher  had  made  on  him  ;  but  the  place  that  Falklancl  stumblcfl  upon 
was  yet  more  suitetl  to  his  destinv  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  king's, 
beif«c  the  following  expresMon  of  Kvander  u}Km  the  untimely  death  of  his 
\  rallasi  as  they  are  transl.-ite«l  by  Dr}'clen  : 
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torians,  between  the  prediction  and  the  event ;  thu$  the  eleva- 
tion of  Severus  to  the  empire  is  supposed  to  have  been  foretold 
by  his  opening  at  this  : 

'*  Remember,  Roman,  with  imperial  sway 
To  rule  the  nations.** 

Even  Socrates  himself  was  not  proof  against  this  superstition; 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
the  "Life  of  Socrates."  It  shows  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the 
inconsistency  of  human  wisdom  in  the  wisest  He  liad  his  mind 
affected  by  a  Sors  Homerica^  communicated  in  a  dream. 

Brutus  drew  a  presage  from  the  coincidence  of  his  opening 
on  the  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  Patroclus  remarks  that  Fate 
and  the  son  of  Latona  had  caused  his  death,  and  "Apollo" 
being  the  watchword  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

The  bath  kol  of  the  Hebrews  was  much  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  Sortes  Homer'ua  and  Sortes  Vir^^iliatKCy  practised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  especially  after  their  other  oracles  ceased 
on  the  coming  of  Christ  The  difference  was,  the  Jews  took 
their  oracle  from  the  first  words  they  heard  anybody  pronounce.* 

This  species  of  word  divination  was  among  the  ancients 
called  Cledonismantiay  the  good  or  evil  presage  of  certain  words 

"O  Pallas  I  thou  hast  fail'd  rhy  pligbte<l  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  nrtr  to  tempt  the  sword  ; 
I  warned  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 
That  l)oiling  blood  woul  I  carry  thcc  loo  far. 
Young  as  thou  wcrt  in  dangers,  raw  to  war  ! 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  !" 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "Life  of  Cowley,"  suspects  the  ix>et  to  have  been 
tinctured  with  the  divination  mania,  and  to  have  consulteil  the  Virgilian  lots 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Scottish  treaty. 

*  Bacon,  treating  on  the  effects  of  imagination,  says :  "  And,  for  words  ; 
there  have  been  always,  cither  barbarous  ones  ^^nd  of  no  signification,  lest 
they  should  disturb  the  imagination  ;  or  words  of  similitude,  to  second  and 
feed  it ;  and  this  as  well  in  heathen  charms,  as  those  of  later  times.  They 
also  use  Scripture  words  ;  for  the  belief  that  religious  texts  and  words  have 
power,  and  may  strengthen  the  imagination.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
Hebrew  words,  which  with  us,  fijrc  accounted  more  holy  and  m3rstical,  are 
often  used  for  this  purpose." 
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uttered  without  premeditation  when  persons  came  together  in 
my  way ;  it  also  regulated  the  words  to  be  used  on  particular 
•  M'ovsions.  Citcro  "vnys  the  Pylhngorcans  were  very  attentive  to 
these  presages  ;  and,  according  to  Pausanius,  it  was  a  favourite 
method  of  divination  at  Smyrna,  where  the  oracles  of  Aix>Uo 
were  thus  interpreted. 

Among  the  (irecks  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  refer  misfor- 
tunes to  the  signification  of  proix?r  names.  The  Scholiast  upon 
Sophocles,  as  cited  by  Jodrell  in  his  "  Euripides,"  observes 
that  this  ludicrous  custom  of  analysing  the  profier  names  of 
ixrrsons,  and  deriving  ominous  inferences  from  their  different 
significations  in  their  state  of  analysis,  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  (ircck  iK)ets  of  the  first  reputation.  **  Shak- 
speare,*'  he  adds,  "  was  much  addicted  to  it."  He  instances 
"Richard  II.,"  Act  ii.  sc.  i  :  "  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt  i^' 

UNDER  the  first  race  of  the  French  kings  a  most  profane 
practice  (though  called  the  Sortes  Sanctorum)  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Homeric  or  Virgilian  lots.*  TTiree  different 
books  of  the  I5iblc  were  taken,  for  instance,  the  Prophecies, 
the  GosjK^ls,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Having  laid  them 
on  the  altar  of  some  saint  by  way  of  enhancing  the  piety  of 

•  The  Chri«.twns  when  their  religion  c.imc  to  l>c  corruj>tccl,  adopted  this 
trick  of  divination  from  the  he.ithens  only  using  ihc  IJihle,  however.  The 
prartite  ttpi>cnrs  to  h.ive  l>een  as  nncirni  as  Austin,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century,  lie  mentions  it  in  his  109th  cp  stIc  to  Januarius,  nn<l  though  he 
disallows  it  in  secular,  he  seems  to  approve  of  it  in  spiritual  affairs. 

Froni  the  f«»iirlh  to  the  fourteen! h  century,  the  Scrlts  Sntutoriini,  or 
divinations  by  the  Ihhie,  were  re|Krale<lly  condemnni  l)y  the  decrees  of 
councils  an<l  rcix-alolly  prnctisc<l  l»y  kings  hishops  and  saints.  Thus  when 
Clovis  wrnt  on  his  m.nrrh  against  the  \'isig«>?hs  A. I).  507,  his  anxiety 
tempted  him  to  consult  the  slirine  of  St.  Martin,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  i^erc  inslrucie<l  to  remark  the  words  of 
ll»c  |isalin  which  should  hap|>cn  to  \k  rhametl  at  ihc  precise  moment  they 
ent^eil  the  church.  Thc^e  words  foi innately  c»pressctl  the  valour  and 
victory  of  the  champions  of  heaven,  and  the  application  w.as  easily  trans- 
fcrred  to  the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideun,  who  went  to  I»atlle  against  the 
cnemict  of  (jod. 

"It  appear*,"  says  Bingham,  "  thnt  some  of  the  inferior  clergy,  out  of  a 
base  spirit  and  love  of  filthy  lucre,  encouraged  this  practice,  and  made  a 
trade  of  it  in  the  French  Church  ;  whence  tnc  Gallican  Councils  are  very 
Ircqaciit  in  the  condemnation  of  it." 
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l¥>tiiis  fnciant  fiuani  ut  ad  d.xmonia  consulcnda  concurrant, 
tamcn  ctiam  ista  mihi  displicct  consuetude,  ad  ncgotia  saecu- 
laria  ct  ad  vit.x  hujus  vanitatcm  propter  aliam  vitam  loquentia 
oracula  divini  vclle  convcrtcre."  {Ep.  119,  ad  Januar.,  c  20.) 

The  Councils  of  tlic  Church  endeavoured  vanily  to  put  down 
this  superstition.  The  sixteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Vanncs,  in  465,  warned  the  clergy  under  fxiin  of  excommuni- 
cation from  this  practice.  The  prohif)ition  extended  to  the 
laity  by  the  forty-second  canon  of  the  Coimcil  of  Agda,  in  506, 
and  by  the  thirtieth  of  Orleans,  in  511,  was  renewed  in  several 
subscfiuent  councils.  But,  notwithstanding,  divination  by  the 
Bible  was  in  common  usage.  On  some  occasions  it  consti- 
tuted i>art  of  the  liturgy  ;  thus,  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
at  the  moment  the  book  of  the  Evangelists  was  placed  on  his 
head,  it  was  the  custom  to  oi)en  the  book  at  hazard,  and  to 
seek  in  the  first  verse  of  the  iwge  a  prognostic  for  the  future 
destiny  of  the  prelate.  In  old  chronicles  and  biographies  men- 
tion is  frequently  made  of  these  divinations  and  their  subse- 
quent verification.  **  I^ndri,  bishop-elect  of  Laon,  received," 
says  Guibert  de  Nogent,  "episcopal  unction  in  the  Church  of 
St  Ruffin,  but  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  read  that  day,  'Thy 
soul  shall  hft  pierced  by  a  sword,*  was  a  terrible  prognostic. 
After  committing  several  crimes,  he  was  assassinated."  He 
had  for  successor  an  ecclesiastic  of  Orleans,  whose  name  has 
not  transpired.  "The  new  bishop  presenting  himself  to  be 
consecrated,  search  was  made  for  a  iiarlicular  |)agc  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  was  found  entirely  blank.  It  was  as  if  (»od  had  said,  *  I 
have  nothing  to  predict  of  this  man,  for  anything  he  may  do 
will  reduce  itself  to  nothing.'  The  bishop  died  at  the  end  of  a 
month." 

"The  day  of  my  entrance  into  the  monastery,"  writes  C»uil)ert, 
"a  monk  who  had  studied  the  sacred  l>ooks,  offered  to  read  in 
them  my  future.  At  the  moment  he  prepared  to  join  the 
procession  which  was  to  meet  me  at  the  church,  he  placed  on 
the  altar  a  book  of  the  Flvangclisls,  with  the  intention  of  draw- 
's 
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ing  a  prognostic,  when  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  one  or  the  olher 
chapter.  The  book  was  written,  not  in  pages,  but  in  cdimuis. 
The  monk  fixed  his  glance  on  the  middle  of  a  third  column, 
where  he  found  the  following  passage  :  '  The  eye  is  the  candle 
of  the  body.'  Then  he  ordered  the  priest  who  had  to  present 
mc  the  book,  to  take  care  after  I  had  kissed  the  silver  image 
attached  to  the  cover,  to  place  his  hand  on  the  passage  he 
indicated,  and  to  look  attentively  when  he  gave  me  the  book 
on  what  part  of  the  same  page  my  eyes  would  be  fixed.  The 
priest  opened  the  book  after  I  had,  according  to  custom,  pressed 
my  lips  upon  the  cover,  and  while  he  remarked  curiously  where 
I  should  look,  my  glance  was  directed  neither  to  the  top  nor 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  precisely  upon  the  words  which 
had  been  intended  beforehand.  The  monk  seeing  that  my 
action  had  accorded,  without  premeditation  on  my  part,  with 
his  own,  came  to  me  some  days  after,  and  told  me  what  he  had 
done." 

In  Touraine,  at  the  installation  of  a  canon,  the  book  of  the 
Evangelists  was  opened,  after  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
and  great  care  was  taken  in  making  out  the  title  of  the  newly- 
elected,  that  the  words  first  seen  should  be  inserted.  This 
custom  actually  existed  in  the  last  century  at  the  church  of 
Boulogne,  and  the  bishop  of  the  town,  De  Langle,  who  died  in 
1722,  had  vainly  attempted  to  abolish  it 

The  same  divination  was  practised  in  the  Greek  Church. 
At  the  consecration  of  Atlumasius,  made  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  '*  Caracalla,  Bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  having  brought  the  Evangelists,"  says  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Pachymere,  "  the  people  were  curious  to  hear 
the  purport  of  the  oracle  on  o|)cning  the  book,  although  such 
means  are  not  infallible.  The  Bishop  of  Nicoea,  who  perceived 
that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  words,  *To  the  devil  and  his 
angels,'  sighed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Placing  his  liand 
on  the  words  to  hide  them,  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book, 
and  found  these  words,  'The  birds  of  the  sky  shall  repose 
there,'  the  meaning  of  which  seemed  to  have  no  allusion  to  the 
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ceremony  they  were  inaugurating.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
hide  these  oracles  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  truth  from  being 
known.  It  was  said  that  the  words  did  not  imply  any  condem- 
nation of  the  consecration,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  the 
effect  of  chance,  because  there  was  no  chance  in  the  celebration 
of  mysteries." 

An  idea  of  the  iniiK>rtance  attached,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  the  signification  of  passages  from  the  Evangelists,  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  incident  In  11 15,  discussions 
having  arisen  with  regard  to  the  elevation  of  Hugues  de  Mon- 
taign  to  the  bishopric  of  Auxerre,  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  Poix;  Paschal  II.,  who  himself  consecrated  the  pre- 
late. A  remark  that  was  made  by  those  who  were  in  his  favour 
was,  that  at  the  oi>cning  of  the  book  from  whence  they  drew 
the  oracle,  they  found  the  words  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin, 
"Hail,  Mar)%  full  of  grace.**  This  was  considered  a  good 
augury. 

The  same  kind  of  divination  took  pkice  .it  the  installation  ot 
abbots  and  canons. 

J^IVINATION  by  the  Pibie  and  Key  was  long  popular, 
-^-^  and  is  even  still  practised.  A  writer  in  Hone's  "Year 
Book**  (under  date  January,  1831)  says:  "A  few  evenings 
ago  a  neighl>our's  daughter  came  to  request  of  me  the  loan  of 
a  Bible.  As  I  knew  they  had  one  of  their  own,  I  inquired 
why  mine  was  wanted  She  said  that  one  of  their  lodgers,  a 
dwagreeahlc  woman,  had  lost  one  of  her  husl)and*s  shirts,  and, 
siis[xrcting  the  thief  to  be  in  the  house,  was  going  to  find  it  out 
by  the  Bible  and  key  ;  and  for  this  puri)osc,  neither  a  Bible 
nor  key  belonging  to  any  jHrrson  living  in  the  house  would  da 
*Find  a  thief  f)y  the  Hiblc  and  key,'  thought  I  ;  •  111  even  go 
and  Ik?  a  s[)crtator  of  this  ceremony.*  So  I  gave  the  child  a 
Bible  and  went  with  her.  I  found  the  i>co|»le  of  the  house 
assembled  together,  and  a  young  l)oy  and  girl  to  hold  the  ajv 
paratus  ;  for  it  seems  it  ran  only  l)e  done  j>ro|>crly  by  a  kichelor 
and  n\aid.     The  key  was  l>ound  into  the  Bible  against  the  first 
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discover  the  thief.  They  placed  the  street-door  key  on  the 
fiftieth  Psahn,  closcil  the  sacred  volume,  and  fastened  it  very 
tightly  with  the  garter  of  a  female.  The  Bible  and  key  were 
tlien  stis|K*ndcd  lo  a  nail ;  the  prisoner*s  name  was  then  repeated 
three  times  by  one  of  the  women,  while  another  recited  the 
following  words : 

"  '  If  it  turns  to  thcc  ihou  art  the  thief, 
And  we  all  are  free.' 

'Ilie    incantation  being    concluded,    the   key    turned,   or  the 
women  thought  it  did,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  in 
the    neigh Iwurhood    that    she   had    stolen    two   |>airs   of    in 
cxpressibles  belonging  to  Mrs.  White's  husband,  and  severely 
beat  her. 

**  Mr.  F.  Wegener,  Vestry  Clerk,  of  St.  John's,  Wapping,  said 
he  discovered  his  scn'ant  trying  the  faith  of  her  sweetheart, 
now  at  sea,  by  turning  the  key  in  the  Hiblc  at  the  midnight 
hour,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Ballantine  said  he  .should  have 
the  key  turned  on  her  without  the  Bible,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
locked  up  until  some  |)crson  would  come  forward  and  be 
rcs|>onsil)lc  for  her  future  good-conduct" 

In  a  number  of  the  Pa//  Ma//  Gaui/e  (1879)  we  find  that 
•*  at  Southampton,  a  l)oy  working  on  a  collier  was  charged  with 
theft ;  the  only  evidence  against  him  being  such  as  was  afforded 
by  the  ancient  ordeal  of  Bible  and  key.  The  mate  and  some 
others  swung  a  Bible  attached  to  a  key,  with  a  piece  of  yam, 
the  key  being  placed  on  the  first  chapter  of  Ruth.  While  the 
Bible  was  turning,  several  jHjrsons  sus|)ccted  were  called  over, 
and  on  the  mention  of  the  prisoner's  name,  the  l)ook  fell  on 
the  floor.     The  Bench,  of  course,  discharged  the  prisoner." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Hit  min^/iam  Dai/y  Post 
(January  10,  1879):  "A  singular  case  of  su|>erslition  revealed 
itself  at  the  Borough  Petty  Sessions  at  Ludlow,  on  January  7th. 
A  married  woman  named  Mary  Anne  Collier  was  charged 
with  using  abusive  and  insulting  language  to  her  neighbour 
Eliza  Oliver ;  and  the  complainant,  in  her  statement  to  the 
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magistrate,  said  that  on  December  27  she  was  engaged  in 
carrying  water,  when  Mrs.  Collier  stopped  her,  and  stated  that 
another  neighbour  had  had  a  sheet  stolen,  and  had  '  turned  the 
key  on  the  Bible '  near  several  houses  ;  that  when  it  came  to  her 
(Oliver's)  house,  the  key  moved  of  itself,  and  that  when  com- 
plainant's name  was  mentioned,  the  key  and  the  book  turned 
completely  round,  and  fell  out  of  their  hands.  She  also  stated 
that  the  owner  of  the  sheet  then  inquired  from  the  key  and 
the  Book  whether  the  theft  was  committed  at  dark  or  at  day- 
light, and  the  reply  was  '  Daylight'  Defendant  then  called 
complainant  a daylight  thief,  and  charged  her  with  steal- 
ing the  sheet.  The  Bench  dbmissed  the  case,  the  cliief 
magistrate  expressing  his  astonishment  that  such  superstition 
and  ignorance  should  exist  in  the  borough.  It  has  been 
explained  by  one  who  professed  to  believe  in  this  mode  of 
detecting  thieves,  that  the  key  is  placed  over  the  oi)cn  Bible  at 
the  words,  'Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,'  Ruth.  L  16 ;  that  the 
fingers  of  the  persons  were  held  so  as  to  form  a  cross,  and  the 
text  being  repeated,  and  the  suspected  person  named,  the  key 
begins  to  jump  and  dance  about  with  great  violence,  in  such  a 
way  that  no  one  can  keep  it  stilV^ 

It  appears  that  although  the  book  of  Ruth  seems  to  be 
chiefly  employed  in  this  divination,  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Proverbs  has  its  advocates.  In  Brand's 
"  Popular  Antiquities "  it  is  stated  that  the  key  is  placed  on 
the  fiftieth  Psalm. 

It  was  considered  necessary  in  former  times  that  the  trial  of 
the  Bible  and  key  should  be  exercised  when  the  sun  or  moon 
was  in  Virgo ;  the  name  was  to  be  written  on  a  key,  which  was 
then  tied  to  a  Bible,  and  both  were  hung  upon  the  nail  of  the 
ring-finger  of  a  virgin,  who  repeated  thrice,  softly,  Exurge 
Domine^  adjuva  nos  et  redime  nos  propter  nomen  sanctum  tuunu 
According  as  the  key  and  Book  turned,  or  was  stationary,  the 
name  was  considered  right  or  wrong.  Some  others  added  the 
seven  Psalms,  with  litanies  and  sacred  prayers,  that  more  fear- 
ful effect  should  be  produced  upon  the  guilty;  for  not  only 
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the  key  and  Book  turned,  but  cither  the  impression  of  the  key 
was  found  upon  liim,  or  he  lost  an  eye ;  whence  came  the 
provcrf),  Rx  o<uh  qiiaque  excusso  hodiefurcognoscitur. 

In  Po|)c\s  "  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Parish,"  is  the 
following :  "  The  next  chapter  relates  how  he  discovered  a  thief 
with  the  nihle  and  key,  and  exi>crimcnled  verses  of  the  Psalms 
that  had  cured  a^ves.^^ 

Divination  by  Bible  and  key  seems  not  merely  confined  to 
this  country,  but  to  have  extended  to  Asia.  In  the  "Peregri- 
nations en  Orient,"  by  Eusabe  de  Salle  (1840),  the  author,  in 
s|)caking  of  his  sojourn  at  Antioch,  in  the  house  of  the  English 
Consul,  observes :  '*  En  rent  rant  dans  le  salon,  je  trouvai 
Mistress  H.  assise  sur  son  divan,  pres  d'un  natif  Syrien 
Chretien.  lis  tenaient  \  eux  deux  unc  Bible,  suspendue  \  une 
grosse  cie  par  un  mouihoir  fin.  Mistress  B.  ne  se  rapi)elait 
pQS  avoir  rc<,u  un  bijou  qu'un  Alcppin  affirmait  lui  avoir  remis. 
Lc  Syrien  disait  une  pribrc,  puis  pronon<;ait  alternativement  les 
noms  de  la  dainc  et  de  I'Alcppin.  I^  Bible  pivota  au  nom  de 
la  ckime  dcclarce  jvir  \\  en  erreur.  Ellc  se  leva  h  I'instant,  et 
ayant  fait  dcs  rcchcrchcs  plus  exactes,  finit  |)ar  trouver  le 
bijou." 

A  method  was  formerly  practised  in  Russia  to  discover  the 
place  of  hidden  treasures.  A  key  was  placed  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Gosj)cl  of  St.  John,  taking  care  that  the  ring  of  the  key 
wxs  [Kissed  o\cr  ihc  pages;  the  lKX)k  was  then  closed,  and  a 
cord  attached  to  it.  The  i>crson  tr)ing  this  mode  of  divination 
placed  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand  in  the  ring,  and 
pronounced  the  names  of  different  places  in  which  the 
treasures  might  Ixr  found.  If  the  key  moved  on  the  finger 
that  held  it,  the  omen  was  considered  favourable,  and  a  search 
in  the  place  indicated  was  made. 

A  singular  mo<le  of  divination  in  which  the  Bible  was  also 
employed  was  that  by  "sieve  and  shears."  In  the  detection  of 
a  thief  l)y  this  mode,  ('.rose  tells  us:  **  Von  must  stick  the 
points  of  the  shears  in  the  wood  of  the  sieve,  and  let  two 
{)crsons  supfiort  it,  balanced  upright  with  their  two  fingers; 
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then  read  a  certain  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  ask 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  if  A.  or  R  is  the  thief,  naming  all  the 
IK'Tsons  you  suspect  On  naming  the  real  thief^  the  sieve  will 
suddenly  turn  round  about" 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  "Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"  tells  us 
that  ''  Popish  priests,  as  the  Chaldeans  used  the  divination  by 
sieve  and  shears  for  the  detection  of  theft,  do  practise  with  a 
|)salter  and  key  fastened  upon  the  forty-ninth  Psalm  to  discover 
a  thief;  and  when  the  names  of  the  suspected  persons  are 
orderly  put  into  the  pipe  of  the  key,  at  the  reading  of  these 
\vords  of  the  Psalm,  *  If  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  didst  consent 
unto  him,'  the  book  will  wagg,  and  fall  out  of  the  fingers  of 
them  that  hold  it,  and  he  whose  name  remaineth  in  the  key 
must  be  the  thief."  Brand  observes  on  this,  that  Scot  has 
mistaken  the  Psalm ;  it  b  the  fiftieth,  and  not  the  forty-ninth, 
in  which  the  |>assage  he  has  cited  is  found 

In  1553  Edwin  Sandys,  then  Protestant  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Camlxridge,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  ¥ras  appointed 
to  preach  a  sj^ecial  sermon  in  connection  with  the  revolt  of  the 
fleet  and  army,  and  the  presence  of  mutinous  troops  in  the 
town.  He  arose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  summer  twilight,  to<^ 
hi^i  UiWe,  and  prayed  with  closed  eyes  that  he  might  open  at  a 
fitting  text.  His  eyes,  when  he  lifted  them,  were  resting  on  the 
i6th  and  17th  of  the  first  of  Joshua,  "And  they  answered 
Jv>^hua,  saying,  all  thou  commandest  us  we  will  do;  and  whither- 
iuevcr  thou  sendest  us  we  will  go  ;  according  as  we  hearkened 
unto  Moses  in  all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee,  only 
the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee  as  He  was  with  Mose^" 
.  The  application  was  obvious.  Edward  VI.  was  Moses» 
Iho  l>uke  of  Northumberland  was  Joshua,  and  if  a  sermon 
vould  have  saved  the  cause  of  Protestantism  against  Queen 
Muryi  Lady  Jane  Grey  would  have  been  secure  upon  her 
throntx 

When  Uarnley,  the  consort  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  at 
Kuku-Vield  (February  9,  1567),  the  shadow  of  death  was 
vr^piug  over  him.      Sorrow,  suffering,  disease  and  fear  had 
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done  their  work.  Bothwcll  had  prepared  his  infernal  scheme 
for  his  murder.  The  king  o|)encd  the  prayer-book,  and  read 
over  the  fifty-fiftli  Psalm,  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
was  in  the  F^nglish  service  for  the  day  that  was  dawning.  These 
are  the  last  words  which  are  known  to  have  passed  the  lips  of 
Mary  Stuart's  husband :  "  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Ixjrd,  and  hide 
not  Thyself  from  my  petition.  My  heart  is  disquieted  within 
me,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  fallen  u|K)n  me.  Tearfulness 
and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  an  horrible  dread 
hath  ovenvhelmed  me.  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath 
done  me  this  dishonour,  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it  It 
was  even  thou,  my  comjvtnion,  my  guide,  and  my  own  familiar 
friend." 

A  few  hours  after,  Darnlcy  was  foully  murdercd- 
It  ap|x?ars  from  a  work  called  **  Echoes  to  the  Voice  from 
Heaven"  (1652),  that  the  fanatic  Arise  Evans,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  used  the  divination  by  the  Bible.  It  seems 
also  from  Lord  Berkeley's  "Historical  ApplicAtions "  (1670), 
that  the  earl  l>eing  sick  and  in  dejection  had  recourse  to  this 
then  prevailing  sufHrrstition.  His  words  are,  "  I  being  sick  and 
under  some  dejection  of  spirit,  opening  my  Bible  to  see  what 
place  I  could  first  light  upon,  casually  I  fixed  ui>on  the  sixth  of 
Hosea  ;  the  three  first  verses,  I  am  willing  to  decline  super- 
stition u|)on  all  occasions,  yet  think  myself  of)liged  to  make 
this  use  of  sue  h  a  providential  place  of  Scripture :  first,  by 
hearty  rc|x:nting  me  of  my  sins  past  :  secondly,  by  sincere 
reformation  for  the  time  to  come." 

In  the  "Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,"  we  read  a  curious 
account  of  Bible  divination  under  date  1682.  It  concerned  a 
servant  lass  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine.  Her  mistress,  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Major  Montgomerv',  having  had  some  silver  articles 
stolen,  blamed  the  lass,  who,  taking  the  matter  much  amiss, 
and  protesting  her  innocence,  said  she  would  learn  who  took 
those  things,  though  she  should  raise  the  devil  for  it.  The 
master  and  mistress  let  this  pass  as  a  rash  sjicech  ;  but  the  girl, 
being  resolute,  on  a  certain  day  **  goes  down  to  a  laigh  cellar, 
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takes  a  Bible  with  her,  and  draws  a  circle  about  her,  and  turns 
a  riddle  on  end,  twice  from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left  hand,  having  in  her  hand  nine  feathers,  which 
she  pulled  out  of  a  black  cock,  and  having  read  the  twenty-first 
(Psalm)  forward,  she  reads  backward  chapter  ix.,  verse  19,  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  :  he  appears  in  a  seaman's  clothing,  in  ^ 

a  blue  cap,  and  asks  what  she  would     She  puts  one  question  < 

to  him,  and  he  answers  it ;  and  she  casts  three  of  the  feathers  ^ 

at  him,  charging  him  to  his  place  again ;  then  he  disappears.  % 

He  seemed  to  her  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  to  the  middle  of  his  i^ 
body.  She  reads  the  same  verse  backward  the  second  time^  -^ 
and  he  appears  the  second  time,  rising  out  of  the  ground,  with  ^ 
one  leg  above  the  ground ;  she  asks  him  a  second  question,  " 
and  she  casts  other  three  feathers  at  him,  charging  him  to  his 
place ;  he  again  disappears.  She  reads  again  the  third  time 
the  verse  backward,  and  he  appears  the  third  time  with  his 
body  above  ground  (the  last  two  times  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
grim  man  in  black  clothing,  and  the  last  time  with  a  long  tail)  ; 
she  asks  a  third  question  at  him,  and  casts  the  three  last  . 
feathers  at  him,  charging  him  to  his  place,  and  he  disappears*  f:^ 
The  major-general  and  his  lady,  being  above  stairs,  though  not 
knowing  what  was  a-working,  were  sore  afraid,  and  could  giiFt  *« . 
no  reason  for  it ;  the  dogs  in  the  city  making  a  hideous  barking*  * .. 
round  about.  This  done,  the  woman,  aghast,  and  pale  as  dealh, 
comes  and  tells  her  lady  who  had  stolen  the  things  she  missed^**' 
and  they  were  in  such  a  chest  in  her  house,  belonging  to  somftr.  ^ 
of  the  servants,  which,  being  searched,  was  found  accordin^fli!!^*^ 
Some  of  the  servants,  suspecting  her  to  be  about  this  work,  teBl 
the  major  of  it,  and  tells  him  they  saw  her  go  down  into  A|^ 
cellar ;  he  lays  her  up  in  prison,  and  she  confesses  as  has  b6i» 
before  related,  telling  them  that  she  learned  it  in  Dr.  Colffai% 
house  in  Ireland,  who  used  to  practise  this."  FountainbiiDk 
relates  this  story  (by  Law)  more  briefly  as  a  "  strange  accidenti'f 
and  remarks  that  the  divination /^r  cibrum  (by  the  sieve)  is  vttf 
ancient,  having  been  practised  by  the  Greeks.  He  is  piuaded 
About  her  confession,  as  it  may  be  from  frenzy,  or  hatred  of 
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life ;  but  if  the  fact  of  the  consultation  can  be  proved,  he  is 
clear  that  it  infers  death. 

A  ver>'  singular  mode  of  divination  practised  at  the  period  of 
the  harvest -moon  is  thus  described  in  an  old  chap-book. 
"  When  you  go  to  bed,  place  under  your  pillow  a  prayer-book, 
opened  at  the  part  of  the  matrimonial  ser>icc,  *  with  this  ring 
I  thee  wed  ;*  place  on  it  a  key,  a  ring,  a  flower,  and  a  sprig  of 
willow  ;  a  small  heart-cake,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  the  following 
cards — the  ten  of  clubs,  nine  of  hearts,  ace  of  spades,  and  the 
ace  of  diamonds.  Wrap  all  these  in  a  thin  handkerchief  of 
gauze  or  muslin,  and  on  getting  into  bed,  cross  your  hands 
and  say: 

"  *  Luna,  every  woman's  friend, 
To  me  thy  goodness  condescend  ; 
Let  me  this  night  in  vbiuns  see 
Emblems  of  my  destiny.* " 

In  some  iKirts  of  England  a  custom  is  practised  on  New 
Year's  Day  called  **  Dipping."  A  Bible  is  laid  on  the  table  at 
breakfast-time,  and  those  who  wish  to  consult  it,  open  it  at 
random,  and  it  is  supj)oscd  that  the  events  of  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  in  some  way  dcs<Tibcd  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter 
contained  in  the  two  o|Kn  pages. 

A  writer  in  ** Notes  and  Queries"  (2nd  scries,  vol.  xii.) 
mentions  a  si)ccies  of  divination  (sent  him  from  Northampton- 
shire) of  the  leading  events  in  a  man's  life,  or  rather  of  future 
employment  drawn  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Hook  of 
Proverl>s.  This  consists  of  thirty  one  verses,  each  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a  mystical  reference  to  each  of  the  corres- 
ponding days  of  the  month.  Thus,  a  ixrrson  Iwrn  on  the  14th, 
will  be  prognosticated  **  to  get  their  food  from  far."  My  cor- 
respondent says  :  "  This  is  so  fully  believed  in  by  some,  that  a 
boy  lias  actually  been  apprenticed  to  a  ////r/z-drnpcr,  for  no 
otlier  reason  than  because  he  was  born  on  the  24th  of  the 
month  ;  whilst  those  born  on  the  i3lh  would  be  sent  to  a 
fr%W/r/idraper.  The  twenty-fourth  verse  s|)eaks  of  *  fine  linen,* 
and  the  thirteenth  of  *  wool.'  " 
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Another  contributor  to  the  same  journal  remarks,  in  regard 
to  the  Book  of  Troverbs,  "  I  can  vouch  for  this  superstitious 
use  of  Scripture  being  by  no  means  extinct,  and  thb  in  the 
*  higher  classes.'  As  a  kindred  bit  of  folk-lore,  I  may  add  that 
the  words  of  King  Lemuel's  mother,  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
are  often  made  to  do  duty  in  the  divining  line.  The  chapter 
is  divided  into  thirty-one  verses,  one  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  each  day  of  the  month ;  the  response  de])ends  on  what  is 
the  consulter*s  birthday." 

Cotton  Mather  tried  one  of  the  New  Englanders  said  to  be 
possessed  with  a  spirit,  by  "  the  Bible,  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, his  grandfather's  *  Milk  for  Babes,'  his  father's  *  Remark- 
able Providence,'  and  a  book  to  prove  that  there  were  witches," 
and  whenever  any  of  these  were  for  the  ix)ssessed  woman  to 
read  in,  she  would  be  struck  dead  and  fall  into  hideous  con- 
vulsions. These  good  books,  he  says,  were  mortal  to  her.  To 
make  the  case  more  manifest  both  ways,  he  tried  her  with  other 
books,  as  Quakers'  books,  Popish  books,  the  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  Jests,  a  Prayer-book,  a  book  written  to  prove  that  there 
were  no  witches ;  and  the  devil  would  let  her  read  these  as 
long  as  she  would,  and  she  treated  the  Prayer-book  with  par- 
ticular respect. 

De  Foe  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  practise  the  Bible  divina- 
tion. He  knew  the  manners  of  the  early  Anchorets,  and  was 
probably  indebted  to  this  source  for  some  of  liis  materials. 

THE  word  Abracadabra,  or  Abrasadabra,  of  magical  import, 
is  attributed  by  Baronious,  in  his  "Annals"  (An.  120)  to 
Serenus,  a  celebrated  physician  in  the  third  century,  who  was 
also  a  follower  of  the  heretic  Basilides.  It  was  described  in 
the  following  verses : 

"Inscribis  chartoe  quod  dicitur  Adracadauka 
Saepius  et  subter  rcpetis  scd  detrahe  sumniam; 
Ut  magis  atque  magis  dcs  ciu  elementa  figuris, 
Singula  quae  semper  rapies  et  ca:teia  Hges, 
Donee  in  augustum  redigatur  l.ttcra  conuin. 
His  lino  nexis  coilum  redimire  memento, 
Talia  languentis  conducent  vincula  coUo, 
Lethalesque  abigent,  miranda  potentia,  morbos." 
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Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Brand's  "  Popular 
Antiquities '*  (1842,  vol.  iii.  ]).  151),  states  that  this  word  is 
curiously  illustrated  in  p.  19  of  an  "Academical  Dissertation," 
published  in  17 10,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  by  Mart.  Fr.  Blumles, 
*' accomi)anied  by  two  or  three  etymologies  of  the  word,"  but 
which  are  not  (juoted. 

An  extract  from  Add.  MS.  Brit  Mus.,  Na  5008,  shows  the 
belief  in  the  wonderful  virtues  of  this  mystical  word  as  a  physi- 
cal charm  :  "  Mr.  Banester  sayth  that  he  healed  200  in  one 
yer  of  an  ague,  by  hanging  Abracadabra  al)out  the  necks,  and 
wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  tooth  ake,  although  the  parties 
were  10  mile  off."* 

The  letters  comprising  the  word  are  to  be  so  written,  that 
reading  from  the  ajxrx  on  the  right,  and  up  the  left  side,  the 
same  word  will  be  given  as  at  the  top : 

AnRACADABRA 

ADRACADADR 

ADRACADAD 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

AltRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 

The  modern  Jews,  according  to  Buxtorfe  the  Son,  in  his 
"Synagogue,"  say  that  *' to  drive  away  the  ague  it  is  only  neces- 
«ary  to  si)eak  the  word  Abracalan^  dropping  each  lime  a  letter. 
Julius  Africanus,  in  his  great  work  entitled  *  Kcstoi,'  which  is 

•  Similar  »uixrrstilions  cxistdl  in  later  liinc^.  The  inanu«cii|)t«  in  Ihc 
HUttnc  Collection  Mipply  much  inOtrmation  in  regard  lo  the  vlkc  of  written 
chaimt  or  amuletv  The  St<Kkholni  manuscript,  ap|>arently  of  the  latter 
pait  of  the  fourteenth  century,  states  that  the  myMic  \»oril  AmamiaNtU, 
WAK  an  amulet  af^inst  ei>ile|>sy  if  |»ronounce<l  in  n  man's  ear,  "  when  ne  U 
fallen  in  the  evil,"  and  for  a  woman  the  prcscril>ed  formula  i\  Attam%af44i, 
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in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  Serenus  Samo- 
nicus,  in  his  poem  '  De  Medicina,'  attribute  the  same  effect 
to  the  word  Abracadabra^  if  spoken  in  the  same  manner." — 
("  Mdanges  Historiques,"'i675.) 

The  superstitious  notions  and  practices  of  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages,  concerning  the  names  of  (Jod,  were  singular.  Of 
these  they  reckoned  seventy-two,  from  which  by  different 
arrangements  in  sevens,  they  produced  seven  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  principal  of  them  was  "  Agla,"  and  when  disposed 
of  in  two  triangles,  intersecting  one  another,  was  called  "  the 
shield  of  David ;"  supposed  to  be  an  amulet  against  wounds, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  extinguishing  fire,  etc  Agla,  or 
Alga,  arranged  thus  ^jj  became  a  mediaeval  exorcism. 
The  custom  of  wearing  some  phrase,  or  cabalistic*  combination 
of  letters,  either  inscribed  on  parchment,  or  paper,  or  more 
indelibly  affixed  to  rings,  and  other  personal  ornaments,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Its  origin  may,  probably,  be  traced 
to  the  Gnostics  (from  the  Greek  gnosis^  knowledge),  the  collec- 
tive term  for  a  number  of  early  Christian  sects,  which  were 
known  by  especial  names  derived  from  their  founders,  and  to 
the  legends  in  the  strange  devices  under  the  name  "  Abraxas," 
a  species  of  amulet  so  called  from  having  that  word,  in  which 
heathen  and  Christian  allusions  are  strangely  confounded 
together.  The  Abraxas,  or  Abrasax  stones  are  cut  in  various 
forms,  and  bear  a  variety  of  capricious  symbols,  mostly  composed 
of  human  limbs,  a  fowFs  head,  or  a  serpent's  body. 

In  the  "Archaeologia"  (vol.  xxx.  p.  427),  an  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  which  the  Abracadabra  was  not  only  directed  to  be 

•  The  Cabalists  were  a  sort  of  myslical  tlociors  amonj;  llic  Jews,  wlio 
discovered  a  world  of  mystery  in  the  htUrs  of  the  sacred  text,  either  hy 
considering  their  nuiiural  numl>er,  or  by  changing  and  transposing  them 
in  different  ways  according  to  the  lules  of  their  art.  By  these  moans  they 
extracted  senses  from  the  sacred  oracles,  very  (lifTcrent  from  those  whicn 
the  expression  seemed  naturally  to  impart  or  which  were  ever  intended  by 
the  authors.  Under  the  sanction  of  ancient  names,  many  fictitious  writings 
were  produced,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  mystical 
Sjfstem. 

[An  account  of  the  Cabalistic  art,  as  practised  not  only  by  Tews,  but  by 
heathens  and  Christians,  is  in  Basnage's  *'  History  of  the  Jews.  ] 
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written,  but  eaten.  It  is  met  with  in  a  very  scarce  book,  pub- 
ILslicd  in  1588,  by  W.  Clowes,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Queen 
Elizabeth :  "  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  subtile  deluder,  verie 
craftely  having  \\\tQw  set  pur()ose  his  brokers  or  espials  abroade, 
using  sundry  secret  drifts  to  allure  many,  as  did  the  Syrens 
liy  their  sweet  sonnets  and  melody  seduce  mariners  to  make 
them  their  pray,  so  did  his  brokers,  or  espials,  deceive  many 
in  proclayming  and  sounding  out  his  fame  abroade  from  house 
to  house,  as  those  used  to  do  which  cr)'e,  Mistresse,  have  you 
any  work  for  the  tincker  ?  At  the  length  they  heard  of  one  that 
was  tormented  with  a  quaitaine ;  then  in  all  ix^t  haste  this  bad 
man  was  brought  unto  the  sicke  i>atient  by  their  craftie  meanes, 
and  so  forth,  without  any  tariancc,  he  did  comix)und  for  fifleenc 
IKNind  to  nd  him  within  three  fits  of  his  agew,  and  to  make 
him  as  whole  as  n  fish  of  nil  diseases  ;  so,  a  little  afore  his  fit 
was  at  hand,  he  called  unto  the  wife  of  the  patient  to  bring 
him  an  apple  of  the  biggest  size,  and  then  with  a  pinne  writtc 
in  the  rindc  of  the  apple  Ahracadahra,  and  such  like,  and 
fjersuaded  him  to  take  it  presently  in  the  beginning  of  his  fit, 
for  there  was  (sayeth  he)  a  secret  in  those  words.  To  be  short, 
the  patient  being  hungry  of  his  health,  followed  his  counsell, 
and  devoured  all  and  every  peece  of  the  apple.  So  soonc  as 
it  was  receyved,  nature  left  the  disease  to  digest  the  apple, 
which  was  too  hard  to  do  ;  for  at  length  he  fell  to  vomitting, 
then  the  corre  kept  such  a  sturre  in  his  thraite,  that  whereto- 
fore  his  fever  was  ill  now  much  worse,  a  malo  ad  fejus^  out  of 
the  frying-])an  into  the  fire;  j^rcscntly  there  were  physitions  sent 
for  unto  the  si<k  patient,  or  else  his  fiftocne  |K>und  had  l>een 
gone,  with  a  more  prelious  jewoll;  but  thislewde  fellow  is  letter 
knowne  at  Newgale  than  I  will  heere  declare." 

[The  reader  will  fin<l  nuuh  ( urious  informnliiin  resj)ecling 
the  word  **  Abracadabra  "  in  Dr.  Jorcmie's  **  Ili'slory  of  the 
Cluristian  Church  in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries." 


R 


ICHKMKU  one  day  l)oaslcd  among  his  courtiers  that  out 
of  any  four  indifferent  words  he  could  extract  matter  to 
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send  any  man  to  a  dungeon.  One  of  his  attendants  immc 
diately  wrote  upon  a  card  : «"  One  and  two  make  three.**  "  77^rci 
make  only  OfteP*  exclaimed  the  cardinal;  "  to  the  Bastile  with 
him.     It  is  a  blasphemy  against  our  holy  Trinity." 

The  word  hedooh  is  very  often  used  as  a  talisman  or  charm 
amongst  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  and  the  Persians,  inscribed  on 
seals,  gems,  or  engraved  stones,  sabres^  helmets,  and  ever)'- 
thing  which  incurs  risk  by  land  or  water :  "  Whoever  carries 
this  word  engraved  on  a  ruby  mounted  in  gold,"  says  Albuni, 
**  is  sure  of  constant  good  fortune." 

The  interpretation  of  this  word  lies  in  an  Arab-root,  which 
signifies  "  he  has  walked  well." 

In  a  curious  and  scarce  folio,  ap^xirently  published  in  jxirts, 
by  Richard  Blome,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  it  is  stated 
**  that  it  is  a  common  assertion  among  the  Cabalbts,  that  there 
is  a  great  Vertue  in  Words  ;  upon  pronouncing  the  words  Os)\ 
Osyay  Serpents  stop  their  motion,  and  lie  as  if  they  were  dead" 

In  Hoare*s  "  Giraldus  "  we  find  mention  of  the  Bardic  use  of 
the  letters  O,  J,  W.  These  represent  the  unutterable  name  of 
the  Deity :  they  therefore  make  use  of  another  term,  known 
only  to  themselves,  just  as  the  Jews,  who  always  make  use  of 
Adonai,  when  the  name  of  Jehovah  occurs.  Each  of  the 
letters  in  the  Bardic  name  is  also  a  name  of  itself,  the  first  is 
the  word  when  uttered,  that  the  world  burst  into  existence ; 
the  second  is  the  word,  the  sound  of  wliich  continues  by  whicli 
all  things  remain  in  existence  ;  and  the  third  is  that  by  which 
the  consummation  of  all  things  will  bo  in  happiness,  or  the 
state  of  renovated  intellect,  for  ever  ai)proaching  to  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Deity. 

The  employment  of  letters  in  the  case  of  sympathetica! 
cures — which  found  many  believei*s  in  old  times — is  curious. 
With  regard  to  the  compositions  prepared  by  the  professors  of 
that  art,  their  vitriol  was  to  be  subjected  to  cxi)osure  for  365 
days  to  the  sun  ;  their  unguents  were  of  liuman  fat  and  blood, 
mummy,  moss  of  dead  man's  skull,  bull's  blood  and  fat,  and 
other  disgusting  ingredients:    it   may,   however,   be  told  as 
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characteristic  of  the  ignorance,  siijKrstilion,  and  barbarity  of 
the  age,  that  a  serious  discussion  was  long  maintained,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  schism  in  tlie  sympathetica!  school,  **  whether  it 
was  necessary  that  the  moss  should  grow  absolutely  in  the  skull 
of  a  thief  who  had  hung  on  the  gallows,  and  whether  the  oint- 
ment, while  compounding,  was  to  be  stirred  with  a  murderer's 
knife  ?"  "  You  smile,"  says  Van  Helmont,  "  because  Goclenius 
chooses  for  an  ingredient  into  the  unguent,  that  moss  only 
which  is  gathered  off  the  skull  of  a  man  of  three  letters  (F,  U,  R). 

Among  the  religious  observances  of  the  Butans  is  the  em- 
ployment in  their  temples  of  a  kind  of  whirligig,  or  barrel, 
fixed  upon  a  spindle.  The  inside  is  fitted  with  a  roll  of  paper, 
printed  all  over  with  the  word  omanipeemchon^^  the  meaning  of 
which  is  said  to  he,  to  implore  a  blessing,  and  they  mutter  it 
over,  slipping  a  l>cad  of  the  chai)let  at  each  repetition.  The 
instrument,  thus  cquipj^ed,  is  so  placed  that  each  pious 
passenger  may  give  it  a  twirl.  A  specimen  of  this  praying 
cylinder,  or  i*//////,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

The  inhabitants  of  Til)ct  emi)loy  certain  divinatory  words 
to  control  the  elements ;  these  arc  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
and  are  never  translated,  but  merely  transcribed  in  Tibetan, 
Chinese,  or  Mongol  characters,  and  arc  consequently  incom- 
prehensible to  those  who  recite  them.  The  parties  who  employ 
these  deprecations  must  ol)scr\e  a  great  purity  of  body  and  mind. 
A  continual  reading  of  certain  of  these  prayers  for  several  days, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Tilxrtans,  exerts  a  surprising  influence  on 
the  body,  rendering  it  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire, 
bullets,  and  the  sword.  If  the  words  prove  inefficacious,  they 
think  that  the  body  has  not  l)ccn  sufficiently  purified. 

THERE  was  a  certain  degree  of  mystery  in  the  numeral 
ojKrrations  of  the  Afasorets  or  Masorites^  a  lower  sort  of 
Scribes  among  the  ancient  Jews,  whose  profession  was  to  write 
out  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  teach  the  true  reading 
of  them,  and  criticise  uj>on  them.     Their  work  regards  merely 
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the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  they  numbered  not  only  the 
chapters  and  sections,  but  the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the 
text  Fatlicr  Simon  asserts  that  he  had  seen  a  MS.  Masora 
which  numbered  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  12  great  sections,  43 
sedarim,  or  orders,  1,534  verses,  20,713  words,  and  78,100 
letters.  They  marked  whatever  irregularities  were  found  in 
any  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  as  that  in  some  words, 
one  letter  is  of  a  larger  (Deut  iv.  4),  in  others  of  a  less  (Gen.  il  4) 
size  than  the  rest.  Of  the  former  sort  they  discovered  31  in- 
stances, of  the  latter  33.  They  observed  four  words  in  which 
one  letter  was  sus^xinded,  or  placed  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rest  (Judges  xviii.  30)  ;  nine  places  in  which  the  letter  nun  is 
inverted  (Numb.  x.  35),  and  several  places  where  the  final 
letters  are  not  used  at  the  end  of  words ;  and  others,  where 
they  are  used  in  the  middle.  They  were  very  fruitful  in  finding 
out  reasons  for  these  irregularities  and  mysteries  in  them. 

What  were  called  the  Prenestine  lots  were  used  in  Italy.  The 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  placed  in  an  urn  and  shaken ;  they 
were  then  turned  out  on  the  floor,  and  the  words  which  they 
accidentally  formed  were  received  as  omens. 

This  superstitious  use  of  letters  is  still  common  in  Eastern 
nations.  The  Mussulmans  have  a  divining  table,  which  they 
say  was  invented  by  the  proi)hct  Edris,  or  Enoch.  It  is  divided 
into  a  hundred  little  squares,  each  of  which  contains  a  letter  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  person  who  consults  it  repeats  three 
times  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  fif^y-eighth 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  "With  Him  are  the  keys  of  the 
secret  things;  none  knowelh  them  but  Him.  He  knoweth 
whatever  is  on  the  dry  ground,  or  on  the  sea :  there  falleth  no 
leaf  but  He  knoweth ;  neither  is  there  a  single  dry  grain  in  the 
dark  parts  of  the  earth,  nor  a  green  thing,  nor  a  dry  thing,  but 
it  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  book."  Having  concluded  this 
recitation,  he  averts  his  head  from  the  tablet  and  places  his 
fmger  upon  it ;  he  then  looks  to  see  on  what  letter  his  finger  is 
placed,  writes  that  letter,  the  fifth  following  it,   the  fifth  fol- 
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lowing  th«it  again,  and  so  on  until  he  comes  back  to  the  first 
he  had  touched  ;  the  letters  thus  collected  form  the  answer. 

A  curious  method  of  divination  with  a  cock  was  practised 
under  the  term  "  Alectromancy,"  or  "  Alectoromantia."  In 
effecting  this  a  circle  was  made  in  a  good  close  place,  and  this 
was  divided  equally  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  letters  in 
the  alphalKt.  A  wheat-corn  was  then  i>laced  on  every  letter 
beginning  with  A,  during  which  the  depositor  repeated  this 
verse,  **  Eae  enim  veritaUin^^  etc.  This  was  done  when  the 
sun  and  moon  were  in  Aries  or  Ixo.  A  young  while  cock 
was  then  taken,  his  claws  cut  off,  and  these  he  was  forced  to 
swallow  with  a  little  scroll  of  parchment  made  of  lambskin, 
upon  which  was  an  inscription.  The  diviner,  holding  the  cock, 
rcijeated,  "O  Dcus  Creator  omnium,  qui  firmamentum  pulchri- 
tudine  stcllarum  fonnasti,  constituens  eas  in  signa  et  tempora, 
infunde  virtutem  tuam  opcribus  nostris,  ut  per  opus  in  eis  con- 
sequamur  cfTectum/*  Next,  on  placing  the  cock  within  the 
circle,  two  verses  of  the  Psalms  were  repeated :  "  Domine, 
dilexi  derorem  domfis  tux  ct  locum  habitationis  tux.  Domine 
I>eus  virtutnm,  convcrtc»nos  et  ostende  faciem  tuam,  et  salvi 
crimus."  These  are  exactly  the  midmost  of  the  seventy-two 
verses  mentioned  in  (he  prariicc  of  Onimancy,  or  the  ol)serva- 
tion  of  the  Angel  Uriel ;  and  it  is  to  Ix:  noted  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  rabbi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  seventy-two 
which  is  not  of  some  use  in  the  cal)alistical  secret.  The  cock 
being  within  the  circle,  it  was  requisite  to  ol>scrve  from  what 
letters  he  jKrckcd  the  grains,  and  u|>on  those  others  were  i)laced, 
because  some  names  and  words  contained  the  same  letters 
twice  or  thrice.  'Ihese  letters  were  written  down  and  put 
together,  and  these  were  suj)ix^sed  to  reveal  the  name*of  the 
person  concerning  whom  incjuiry  had  l>ecn  made.  It  is  said, 
though  the  story  is  doubted,  that  the  magician  Jamblicus  used 
this  art  to  discover  the  i)erson  who  should  succeed  Valens 
Cscsar  in  the  empire,  but  the  bird  picking  up  but  four  of  the 
grains,  those  which  lay  on  the  letters  left  it  uncertain  whether 
Theodosius,  Theodotus,  Theodorus,  or  Theodectes  were  the 
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tion,  he  (I)anton)  would  denounce  him  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
king.  A  short  time  after  the  fearful  tragedy  of  January  21,  he 
heard  of  the  proj  •hecies  of  Pierre  le  Clerc,  and  went  privately  to 
consult  him  as  to  the  future  of  events.  At  first  the  priest  re- 
fused to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but  was  at  length  persuaded  to  try 
his  art  "  Your  highness,"  he  said,  "  received  at  your  birth  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Montpensier  ?'*  "  Yes,  and  with  the  names  of 
Louis  Philippe  Joseph.  I  became  Duke  of  Orleans  by  here 
ditary  right"  "Your  lordship  has  also  publicly  received  the 
surname  of  l^galit<5  ?"  **  Yes  ;  it  is  an  arm  of  defence  in  these 
times."  "Then  the  union  of  the  signs  of  your  individuality 
post  and  present,  is  \jow\s  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier— Duke  of  Orleans— I^'galit^,  DciRity  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  French  Republic" 

Pierre  le  Clerc  then  revealed  to  the  prince  the  method  he 
pursued  in  his  divination  by  words,  and  then  added,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  This  is  the  lot  of  your  destiny.  The  scaffold 
that  he  voted  for  the  falling  king  will  soon  become  his  fate. 
God  ordains  his  e<iua1ity  by  sharing  the  same  punishment" 

At  these  words  the  Duke  of  Orleans  turned  pale,  and  shud- 
dered. "  There  remain,"  continued  Pierre,  "  upon  the  circle 
six  mute  letters,  P,  J,  P,  P,  P,  A,  which  signify  Parijure^  Pros- 
erifto^  Ptincipi  Proscriptns  Aiquatur :  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
law  of  re<|nital  the  proscription  equals  that  of  the  prince  pros- 
cribed. Ah  !  my  lord,  this  name  of  ftgalit<5  and  this  Conven- 
tion have  brought  you  misfortune  ;  but  CiO<l,  who  has  thus 
permitted  us  to  meet,  affords  you  the  means  of  safety.  Y\s  at 
once." 

*•  No,  my  friend,"  replied  the  duke,  "  1  shall  remain.  A 
prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans  is  not  afraid  of  i>cril.  Men 
may  kill  me,  but  (*od  only  can  judge  me." 

Two  months  later  the  judgment  was  given,  and  the  duke 
perished  on  the  scaffold. 

Charlotte  Corday,  on  her  visit  to  Pierre  le  Clerc,  attracted 
his  sympathy  by  her  interesting  manners  and  apiKrarancc.  He 
thought  her  mission  must  relate  to  some  love  affair,  and  said. 
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consolingly,  "  No  maiden  leaves  my  poor  apartment  without 
carrying  with  her  a  smile  of  Providence.  I  do  not  wish  to 
know  anything  of  your  secrets,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  result  of 
my  researches  with  strict  truth."  A  number  of  plain  cards 
were  then  placed  before  her,  and  she  was  desired  to  write  on 
each  the  letters  of  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  future  was  to  be  consulted.  The  cards  were 
then  mixed  together,  and  after  due  observation  the  priest  gave 
the  following  result:  "The  13th  of  July,  1793,  Charlotte  de 
Corday  d'Armont  will  attempt  to  kill  at  Paris,  with  a  knife, 
Jean  Paul  Marat,  Deputy  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
French  Republic."  From  these  letters,  traced  on  as  many 
cards  by  Charlotte  Corday,  and  mixed  together,  the  priest,  after 
a  careful  study  of  ten  minutes,  selected  six  bearing  the  letters 
L,  Z,  C,  R,  A,  A.  Suddenly  Pierre  put  all  the  cards  together, 
as  if  to  render  the  answer  to  them  impossible,  and  said,  with  an 
air  of  discouragement,  "Are  you  sure  that  you  have  made  no 
error  in  what  you  have  written  ?"  "  None,"  replied  Charlotte 
Corday.  "  Then  let  me  give  you  a  lesson  in  prudence.  Tell 
your  friend,  whoever  it  may  be,  not  to  go  to  that  powerful 
minister."  "  Why  ?"  "  I  give  you,"  returned  the  priest,  "  the 
best  example  of  prudence  by  keeping  silence." 

Indeed,  Pierre  le  Clerc  could  not  have  entrusted  to  a  stranger 
the  fearful  reply  that  his  divination  had  evoked,  which  was 
"The  mortal  blow  in  thy  breast  ought  to  kill  thee  at  Paris, 
in  the  bath,  livid  Marat.  The  scaffold  is  the  pedestal  where 
the  martyr,  crowned  with  heroic  glory,  hovers  over  the 
world" 

The  six  mute  letters  L,  Z,  C,  R,  A,  A,  signified  "Lividi 
Zona  Cruoris  Rubefacit  Amplexantem,  Aquam,"  or,  "  A  circle 
of  livid  blood  reddens  the  water  that  holds  the  corpse."  This 
had  relation  to  the  bath  in  which  Marat  was  assassinated. 

The  visit  of  Robespierre  to  the  i)riest  was  of  some  duration. 
The  result  of  the  divinatory  cards  ran  thus :  "  A  Republican 
rare,  inflexible ;  he  will  die  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  by  vote  of  his  etnemies." 
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There  remained  six  mute  letters.  A,  1,  E,  E,  O,  Q,  signify- 
ing, "Ab  Initfiiis  Inversus,  Extortiis,  Odio,  Quiritum,"  or, 
**  Overthrown  by  the  league  of  tlie  wicked,  tortured  by  the  hate 
of  the  citizens."     This  was  verified  by  tlie  events  of  1794. 

It  was  in  1795  ^^^*^^  Honajwrte,  deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  Council  of  War,  vegetated  at  Taris,  a  prey  to  discourage- 
ment and  ennui.  Hearing  of  Pierre  le  Clerc,  he  went  one  day 
lo  see  him,  merely  as  a  means  of  {Kissing  away  his  time.  He 
found  the  i>hilosopher  busied  on  some  horoscc)iK\  and  seeing 
the  table  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, he  determined  on  trying  his  chanc  e.  On  l>eing  re(|uired 
to  give  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  made  no  obje(  tion  ;  but  on 
being  asked  his  name  and  profession,  he  thought  some  jugglery- 
trick  was  to  l)e  practiscil,  and  abruptly  rose  to  leave.  **  You 
are  wrong,"  observed  the  priest,  *'  to  do'ibt  my  art.  I  know 
more  than  you  prol)ably  imagine.  'I'hcre  was  a  prophecy  of  a 
certain  Count  de  C'ngliostro  uttered  ten  years  ago,  on  the 
French  Revolution,  which  was  not  then  thought  of.  This 
announced  that  a  ( Corsica n,  voted,  or  elected,  by  the  people, 
would  finish  it,  prokibly  by  a  dictatorship.  This  would  be  a 
fine  ojHming  for  you,  seeing  that  you  are  a  Corsican,  and  you 
might  probably  learn  something  of  your  future  career." 
Bonajjarte,  however,  thought  he  had  to  do  with  an  old  madman 
or  ipiack,  and  throwing  some  silver  on  the  table,  quitted  the 
ajKirtment. 

F'our  years  afterwards  (November  8,  1799),  the  eve  of  the 
famous  dav  known  under  the  name  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  the 
general  set  aside  under  the  C!onvention,  had  become,  under 
the  Dirertorv,  the  favourite  of  that  fortune  he  liad  disdained  to 
consult.  Covered  with  the  laurels  of  Ilaly  and  I^g\pt,  and  the 
incarnation  of  \'i<tor>',  everything  seemed  to  plate  ilself  under 
hb  feet-  He  thought  of  Ticrre  le  Clerr,  and  went  secretly  to 
have  an  interview  with  him.  It  was  evening,  and  the  priest 
did  not  recognise  him.  Nothing  was  changed  in  the  a|)art- 
ment,  excei)t  that  everything  showed  that  the  philosopher  who 
foretold  honours  and  riches  to  others,   had  l>ecome  himself 
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more  miserably  poor  than  ever.  His  clients  had  deserted  him. 
Giving  him  some  money,  Bonaparte  asked  him  abruptly 
whether  he  could  resolve  an  im]X)rtant  question  at  once.  "  By 
the  horoscope,  no,  for  that  recjuires  considerable  time ;  but  by 
word  divination,  yes ;  provided  the  interrogation  b  complete, 
and  without  any  equivocation."  "  But,"  returned  Bonaparte, 
"  if  this  question  is  of  a  secret  and  delicate  character ;  if,  for 
example,  it  was  asked  by  a  woman,  having  the  desire  for  it  to 
be  unknown,  even  to  her  confessor  ?"  "  Well,"  observed  the 
priest,  "this  woman  would  keep  her  secret.  The  question 
should  contain  the  names,  Christian  and  surnames,  ]x>sition 
and  qualities  of  the  party  seeking  the  revelation ;  and,  besides, 
the  subject  or  object,  clearly  explained,  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
oracle.  This  text  contains  a  certain  number  of  letters,,  which 
should  be  written  on  so  many  cards;  these  are  afterwards 
mixed  promiscuously ;  I  then  take  them ;  arrange  them  in  a 
circle,  asking  only  whether  it  concerns  a  man  or  a  woman,  and 
by  patient  study,  I  find  the  oracle.  Take  a  pen,  and  write  on 
no  more  cards  than  are  necessary. 

Bonaparte  wrote  rapidly  the  question  on  119  cards,  each 
containing  a  single  letter,  mixed  them  together,  and  gave  them 
to  the  priest,  who  arranged  them  in  a  circle,  and  formed  the 
question  thus :  "  What  will  become  of  the  Corsican  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  general,  on  account  of  the  Cot/p  ifEtat  risked  by 
him  at  Paris,  the  i8th  Brumaire,  1799?*' 

"  In  truth,"  observed  Pierre,  after  a  short  interval,  "  you 
spoke  to  me  just  now  of  some  woman's  secret,  but  I  find 
nothing  feminine  in  what  I  contemplate.  Whatever  may  be  the 
question,  or  the  person  to  whom  it  alludes,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  read  in  these  1 19  letters :  *  En  mil  huit  cent  quatre,  il 
montera  sur  la  trone  k  pique ;  puis,  coup^  en  dix  et  un,  sera 
renvers^  par  la  canonade  du  soldat  d'Angleterre." 

The  word  trdne^  and  the  date  1804,  ap|)eared  to  surprise 
Bonapaite,  but  he  remained  unmoved,  and  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
indifference  that  he  asked  what  might  signify  the  two  enigmas, 
"  Trone  ^  pique,  et  coup^  en  dix  et  un  ?" 
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"The  oracles,"  replied  the  priest,  "have  often  a  meaning 
that  is  not  recognised  until  the  event  has  occurred.  However, 
I  see  in  the  image  of  tlie  troite  h  pique  a  kind  of  military  dis- 
play, a  |)owcr  surrounded  by  Caesarian  standxurds.  The  other 
enigma  is  a  number  marking  a  division  of  time ;  ten  and  one 
unite  in  eleven,  and  eleven  added  to  1804,  fixes  on  1815,  the 
dangerous  ap{)arition  of  the  English  soldier.  But  this  is  merely 
a  supposition.  Of  the  1 1 9  letters  which  your  question 
comprise,  thirteen  are  mute,  B,  O,  P,  P,  I,  A,  I,  B,  I,  P,  A,  U,  F, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  ought  to  reveal.  The  ancient  augurs 
would  have  considered  them  as  the  initials  of  a  complementary 
solution,  and,  in  reality,  these  initials  become  thirteen  Latin 
words,  which  announce  equally,  elevation  and  downfall :  Bis 
OrimSy  Popitli  Princeps^  In  Ahum  I  need  it ;  Bis  Incidit;  Per 
Anglos  Ultima  Fata,  or,  "  He  rises  twice,  prince  of  the  people, 
and  hovers  over  the  heights ;  twice  he  falls ;  his  last  fatality 
will  come  from  the  English." 

Bonaparte  appeared  struck  with  this  result  of  the  oracle,  and 
to  prove  the  further  experience  of  the  priest,  he  requested  a 
second  trial  of  his  skill,  and  wrote  upon  sixty-nine  cards  the 
following  letters  :  *  Josephine  — Marie — Rose  de  Tascher  de  la 
I'agerie,  wife  of  the  (Icncral  Naiwleon  Bonaparte."  He  then 
mixed  ihcm  together,  and  placed  the  cards  before  the  priest, 
saying :  "  Rememl)cT,  it  concerns  a  lady  in  whom  a  certain 
|)crson  takes  a  great  interest." 

Pierre  Ic  Clerc  arranged  the  cards  according  to  his  usual 
metho<l,  and  in  a  short  time  interpreted  the  letters  as  "too 
old;  — the  imjxjrial  diadem  worn  on  his  second  marriage  will 
not  bring  good  fortune."  This  was  too  much  for  the  general, 
who  went  away  greatly  disapjKjinted.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, three  mute  letters,  H,  E,  A,  which  the  priest  made  out  to 
signify  "  Ilerois  Exlinclus  Amor,"  that  is,  "  Ix)ve  extinguishes 
itself  in  the  heart  of  a  hero."  The  reader  of  history  will  Ix: 
able  to  interpret  these  various  oracles  by  the  course  of  events 
which  followed  Some  happy  gift  of  foresight  might  have 
inspired  the  |xx>r  Benedictine  monk,  who  earned  his  daily 
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pittance  by  his  elastic  imagination ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  an  ingenious  quackery  was  more  productive  than  all  his 
mathematical  and  astronomical  studies. 

The  Echo  published  a  curious  article  on  the  letter  M  and  the 
Napoleons:  "  The />-/?//>6/i;r/^ry<?//r/W  of  September  2 1  (1870) 
remarks,  that  among  other  su^Kirstitions  i)eculiar  to  the 
Napoleons,  is  that  of  regarding  the  letter  M  as  ominous,  either 
of  good  or  of  evil,  and  it  is  at  the  pains  to  make  the  following 
catalogue  of  men,  things,  and  events,  the  names  of  which  begin 
with  M,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  thj  two  Emperors  of 
France  have  had  some  cause  for  considering  this  letter  a  red 
or  a  black  one,  according  to  circumstances.  It  says,  Marboeuf 
was  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  of  Nai)oleon  I.  at  the 
Military  College.  Marengo  was  the  first  great  battle  won  by 
General  Bonaixurte,  and  Melas  made  room  for  him  in  Italy. 
Mortier  was  one  of  his  best  generals,  Moreau  betrayed  him, 
and  Marat  was  the  first  martyr  to  his  cause.  Marie  Louise 
shared  his  highest  fortunes;  Moscow  was  the  abyss  of  ruin 
into  which  he  fell  Metternich  vanquished  him  in  the  field  of 
diplomac)'.  Six  marshals  (Massena,  Mortier,  Marmont, 
Macdonald,  Murat,  Moncey)  and  twenty -six  generals  of 
division  under  Napoleon  I.  liad  the  letter  '  M '  for  their  inituL 
Marat,  Duke  of  Bassano,  was  his  most  trusted  counsellor. 
His  first  battle  was  that  of  Montenotte,  his  last,  Mont  St  Jean, 
as  the  French  term  Waterloa  He  won  the  battles  of 
Millesimo,  Mondovi,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau ;  then  came 
the  storming  of  Montmartre.  Milan  was  the  first  enemy's 
capital,  and  Moscow  the  last,  into  which  he  entered  victorious. 
He  lost  Egypt  through  Menou,  and  enq>loyed  Miellis  to  take 
Pius  Vn.  prisoner.  Mallet  conspired  against  him ;  Murat  was 
the  first  to  desert  him,  then  Marmont  Three  of  his  ministers 
were  Maret,  Montali>-et,  and  Mallieu ;  his  first  chamberlain 
was  Montesquieu.  His  last  halting^place  in  France  was 
Malmaison.  He  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
JU^rtfk^m^  and  hb  companions  at  St  Helena  were  Momhokm 
and  his  valet  Marchand" 
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If  wc  turn  to  the  career  of  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III.,  wc 
find  the  same  letter  no  less  prominent,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
€a|>cive  of  Wilhehnsliohe  attached  even  greater  importance  to 
ite  mystic  influence  than  did  his  uncle.  His  empress  was  a 
Countess  Montijo  ;  his  greatest  friend  was  Momy.  The  taking 
of  the  ^f alakofl"  and  the  Mamclon-vert  were  the  exploits  of  the 
Crimean  war,  |)cculiarly  French.  He  planned  his  first  battle 
of  the  Italian  cam|»aign  at  Marengo,  although  it  was  not  fought 
until  after  the  engagement  at  Montebcllo,  at  Magenta.  Mac- 
Mahon  for  his  imi)ortant  services  in  this  battle,  was  named 
Duke  of  Magenta,  as  Pelissicr  had  for  a  similar  merit  obtained 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Malnkoff.  Nn|)olcon  III.  then  made  his 
entry  into  Milan,  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Marignano. 
After  the  fearful  battle  on  the  Mincio  of  Solferino,  he  turned 
back  iK'fore  the  walls  of  Mantua.  Thus  up  to  1859;  since 
when  the  letter  M  would  seem  to  have  Ix^cn  ominous  of  evil 
Pa.ssing  over  Mcxic  o  and  Maximilian,  we  see  how  vain  have 
been  his  ho|)es,  founded  on  the  three  M*s  of  the  present  war — 
Marshal  MacMahon,  Count  Montauban,  and  Mitrailleuse ! 
Mayence  was  to  have  l)ecn  the  basis  for  the  further  oi)erations 
of  the  French  army,  but  jmshcd  back,  first  to  the  Moselle,  its 
doom  was  sealed  on  the  Mans,  at  Sedan.  The  fall  of  Metz  is 
imminent,  and  all  these  late  disasters  are  owing  to  another  M, 
which  is  inimif  al  to  the  third  Nai)oleon,  and  this  is  a  capital  M 
— Moltke." 

THE  writing  oi  Anagrams^  trivial  as  it  may  now  apjiear,  was 
once  a  favourite  amusement  of  men  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  wit.  In  some  resi>ecls  by  the  transj)osition  of 
letters,  it  assumed  a  kind  of  divination  of  proi>hctical  im|x>rt. 
Camden,  in  his  **  Remains,"  calls  the  iiiffuilis  qu(  pulchra^  the 
charming  difficulty  of  making  an  anagram,  "a  whetstone  of 
patience  to  them  that  shall  prat  lisc  it  ;  for  some  have  l)een 
seen  to  bite  their  i)cn,  scratch  their  heads  l>end  their  brows, 
bite  their  lijjs,  l)eat  the  lK)ar(l,  tear  their  |Ki|»er,  when  the  names 
were  fair  for  somewhat,  and  caught  nothing  therein.** 
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Addison  relates  a  humorous  account  of  an  anagrammatist, 
who,  after  shutting  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  and  taking  many 
liberties  with  the  name  of  his  mistress,  discovered,  on  presenting 
his  anagram,  that  he  had  mis-spelt  her  surname.  He  was  so 
thunderstruck  with  his  misfortune,  that  in  a  little  time  after  he 
lost  his  senses. 

Camden  seems  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  anagram  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  conceives  that  it  might  have  formed  some  share 
in  the  mystical  traditions,  afterwards  called  Cabala^  communi- 
cated by  that  divine  lawgiver  to  the  chosen  seventy.  Another 
writer  on  this  subject  obscnes  that  the  Cabalists  among  the 
Jews  were  professed  anagrammatists ;  the  third  part  of  their  art, 
which  they  called  ihemuru^  that  is,  "  changing,"  being  nothing 
but  the  art  of  making  anagrams,  or  of  fmding  the  hidden  and 
mystical  meaning  in  names,  which  they  did  by  transposing, 
changing,  and  differently  combining  the  letters  of  those  names. 
Thus  of  the  letters  of  Noah*s  name  in  Hebrew,  they  made 
grace;  and  of  the  Messiah,  they  made  He  shall  rejoice,   . 

The  prophetical  character  of  the  anagram  found  many 
believers  in  ancient,  and  even  up  to  later  times ;  a  few  in- 
stances must  suffice.  A  work  on  various  subjects  mentions 
one  on  James  I.  "  Charles  James  Stuart — claims  Arthur's 
$eat"  "And  this,"  says  the  author  gravely,  "shows  his 
undoubted  rightful  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  Britain  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  valorous  King  Arthur !"  This  anagram  was  the 
production  of  Dr.  Walter  Gwyn,  who — as  appears  from  a  note 
to  one  of  Owen's  epigrams — published  a  collection  of  these />wa* 
d' esprit  It  further  appears  from  Owen's  note  that  the  anagram 
was  written  previously  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  event 
which  it  seemed  to  indicate.  Lady  Eleanor  Davies  (wife  of  the 
celebrated  poet)  made  great  pretensions  to  be  considered  a 
prophetess ;  as  her  predictions  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles 
I.  were  usually  against  the  government,  she  was  at  length 
brought  into  the  high  court  of  commission.  The  prophetess 
was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the  spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her, 
from  an  anagram  she  had  formed  of  her  name,  "Eleanor 
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Davies  :  Reveal,  O  Daniel  !**  The  anagram  had  too  much  by 
an  /,  and  loo  little  by  an  /,  yet  Daniel  and  Reveal  were  in  it, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court 
attempted  to  exjx:!  the  spirit  from  the  lady,  but  the  bishops 
reasoned  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Scriptures,  to  no  purpose ; 
she,  poising  text  U])on  text,  "  until  one  of  the  Deans  of  the 
Arches,"  says  Heylin,  "  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an 
arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver."  Taking  up  a  pen,  he 
hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram,  "  Dame  Eleanor  Davies : 
Never  so  mad  a  ladic."  This  happy  thought  put  the  solemn 
court  into  good  humour,  and  the  prophetess  into  great  dejection. 
An  amusing  instance  is  mentioned  of  changing  a  profession 
by  an  **  anagram  "  superstition.  Andrew  Rudigcr,  a  physician 
of  I^eipsic,  took  it  into  his  head  to  form  an  anagram  on  his 
name  ;  and  in  the  words  Andreas  Rudigcrus,  he  found  a  voca- 
tion, namely,  **Arare  rus  Dei  dignus,'^  Thereupon  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  called  to  the  priesthood,  and  began  to  study 
theology.  Soon  after  he  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
learned  Thomasius.  This  philosopher  one  day  told  him  that 
he  had  much  belter  apply  himself  to  medicine.  Rudiger 
admitted  his  inclination  to  that  profession,  but  stated  that  the 
anagram  of  his  name,  which  he  explained  to  l*homasius  had 
seemed  to  him  a  divine  vocation  to  the  priesthood  **  \Vhat  a 
simpleton  you  are !"  said  Thomasius ;  **  why  'lis  the  very 
anagram  of  your  name  that  calls  you  to  medicine.  Hus  Dei^  is 
not  that  the  burial  ground  ?  And  who  ploughs  it  better  than 
the  doctors?''  In  effect  Rudiger  turned  doctor,  unable  to  resist 
the  interpretation  of  his  anagram. 

THE  letter  Y  is  called  the  letter  of  Pythagoras,  because 
that  philosopher  made  it  the  symbol  of  life.  The  foot 
of  the  letter,  he  said,  represented  infancy,  and  as  man  gradually 
rises  to  the  age  of  reason,  he  finds  two  |>aths  set  lx?forc  him, 
the  one  leading  to  good,  the  other  to  evil,  ixjurtraycd  by  the 
two  forks  of  the  letter. 

The  Pythagorean  Y  forms  part  of  the  symbolic  decoration  of 
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a  carved  mirror  frame  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington,  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  the  base  is  a  tuft  of  Acanthus  leaves,  into  which  is  set  a 
large  letter  Y,  from  which,  on  each  side,  springs  an  acanthus 
scroll  running  to  the  top ;  and  at  their  juncture  is  the  device 
of  a  flaming  grenade,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  recording 
angel,  on  the  other  a  human  skeleton.  ^Vithin  the  scroll  are 
various  animals,  symbolic  of  the  virtues ;  others  on  the  left 
representing  the  vices  of  human  nature.  Each  animal  is  ac- 
companied by  a  capital  letter,  picked  out  in  gold,  forming  the 
words  Banum  Malum, 

The  following  letter  intended  to  honour  the  Virgin  Mother, 
is  given  in  a  "  Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile  "  (1672).  The 
writer  says :  "  Elating  some  dates  with  an  old  man,  but  a 
credulous  Christian,  he  said  :  '  that  the  letter  O  remained  on 
the  stone  of  a  date  for  a  remembrance  that  our  Blessed  Lady, 
the  Vurgin,  with  her  divine  Babe  in  her  anns,  resting  herself  at 
the  foot  of  a  palm-tree  (which  inclined  her  branches,  and 
ofifered  a  cluster  of  dates  to  her  Creator),  our  Lady  plucked 
some  of  the  dates,  and  eating  them,  satisfied  with  the  taste  and 
flavour,  cried  out  in  amazement :  ^^  Oh  /  how  sweet  they  are  !"• 
This  exclamation  engraved  the  letter  O,  the  first  word  of  her 
speech,  upon  the  date-stone,  which,  being  very  hard,  preserved 

it"' 

The  following  charm  was  taken  from  a  German  soldier 
during  the  late  war,  and  brought  over  to  England  by  an  Eng- 
lish surgeon.  In  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  Cambridge, 
he  said  that  the  charm  was  worn  and  firmly  believed  in  by 
a  Ixurge  number  of  German  soldiers.  The  words  were  copied 
from  a  photograph  of  the  original,  and  a  brief  account  and 
summary  of  the  German  is  given  in  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

The  charm  came  down  from  God  in  1 724,  and  hovered  about 
some  representation  of  the  Baptism  of  Mary  Magdalene,  in 
Holstein,  refusing  to  be  caught,  until  1791,  when  some  person 
had  the  happy  thought  to  copy  it  as  it  hovered.  The  essence  of 
the  charm  seems  to  consist  in  the  letters  L,  T,  L,  K,  H,  B,  K,  N,  K, 
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pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
('.host.  Whoever  wears  tlic  charm  need  have  no  fear  of  thieves 
and  imirderers,  swords,  or  fire-arms  of  any  sort,  neither  will  he 
rc(  cive  injury  from  storm,  fire,  water,  or  any  assault  of  the  Evil 
C)ne,  nor  will  he  l)c  taken  prisoner.  No  bullet  will  strike  him, 
l)C  it  of  gold,  silver,  or  lead.  Whoever  doubts  this  may  hang 
the  chaim  round  a  dog's  neck,  and  shoot  at  him  ;  he  will  find 
that  he  cannot  hit  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  charm,  how- 
ever, consists  of  pious  exhortations  couched  in  Biblical  language, 
threats  of  evil  to  those  who  dislxriicvc  in  it,  and  promises  a 
reward  to  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  do  what  it  enjoins.  It  con- 
cludes  with  a  talc  lx?nring  witness  of  its  efficacy,  and  well  cal- 
culatcd  to  inspire  with  confidence  a  sujicrstitious  soldier.  A 
certain  count  in  Schlcswig-Holstcin  had  a  ser>-ant,  who  had 
given  himself  uj)  in  liis  father's  stead  to  have  his  head  cut 
off.  'the  executioner  stoo<l  up  to  j^rform  his  office,  when 
lo,  and  behold,  his  sword  was  |)owerless  in  his  hands  !  The 
count  seeing  this,  asked  the  servant  how  it  was  that  the  sword 
did  him  no  harm,  and  the  serwint  showed  him  the  charm  with 
its  mystic  al  letters.  Whereuj^on  the  count  gave  orders  that 
ever)'one  should  wear  this  charm  alx)ut  him.* 

•  With  rrt;."»r«l  to  the  Mipcr^lition  of  certain  wordi  remlerinf;  ihc  liody 
inviiln«*r.ihlr.  Mr.  Th«>ins  remarks  llial  in  (Wul»n«  r'»  **  HiUler  <!er  Wuiwlcf- 
knnst."  It  i>  ^tatcti  ihnt  thi«  amulet,  or  talisman  (rominoiily  known  at  the 
l*.T.viiii»)»  Art),  was  TirM  roniniunicatetl  t<»  the  (icrinan  sohliere,  who  wrfe 
cjtiwtiri«l  .Tt  Ta^vTi  in  161 1,  hy  the  hnnpm.nn  of  the  town,  wlio  j;^vc  them 
v<r.^|»s  of  lutpor  to /T.sr/Anr,  inu:rilte<l  ^I'h  the  myMiral  wonU  an<I  «i|*n% 
**,/»/.'f  /»>/»,  (>»tttj^i,  Llf^lf^  ualat^  fitisnUt,  ft  /u/'tr,"  and  which,  in  the 
Itiiif  «>f  the  ri<'«lul'»uv,  cna!'Ie»l  them,  iin<ler  the  roiiintan«l  t>f  the  Arch- 
iltil,c  Mai  thins,  to  .lofcat  \Uc  ill-iviwl  an«l  'h*|>iritc«!  forces  of  hi*  hiother, 
the  l.n«|<ior  Ku<h»lph  II. 

(Jnihner  tnrntion*  that  a  Jew  once  prevnleil  himself  Wfoic  Duke 
Alhrrrht,  of  Saxony,  an«1  ofTeretl  him  a  rl.arm  (An*/),  enjjravetl  with  rare 
*ij:ns  an<l  characters  which  liiouhl  render  him  invulner-iMe.  The  iluke 
«lrt<rniinetl  to  try  it,  ha<l  the  Jew  le«l  otit  in  the  fiehl,  with  hi*  chann 
li.mpifijj  round  hi«  neck  ;  he  then  drew  hi*   '►uoi  I,  an<!   at   the  fii*l   thrutt 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NUMBERS. 

TO  what  is  called  Arithmonancy  belongs  the  magical  opera- 
tion of  numbers  and  magical  squares,  and  is  derived 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pbtonists.  In 
estimating  these  doctrines  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  move- 
ment, proportion,  time,  and,  indeed,  all  idea  of  quantity  and 
harmony  may  be  represented  by  numbers :  hence,  whatever  may 
be  attributed  to  the  latter,  may  also  be  expressed  by  numbers, 
as  the  signs  of  occult  virtues  and  laws.  It  is  known  to  phi- 
losophers that  the  movements  of  nature  are  rhythmical ;  phy- 
sicians have  observed  this  in  the  periodicity  of  diseases ;  and 
the  appointment  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath  has  added 
a  religious  obligation  to  this  law  of  nature.  The  thrce^  the 
ten^  and  the  tivdve^  are  also  numbers  of  well-known  import,  and 
one  is  the  most  divine  of  all,  as  expressing  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  comprehension  of  all  things  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  use  of  numbers  in  divination  has  assumed  many  curious 
forms.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  the  Gematria^  or  first  division 
of  the  Cabala,  which  teaches  how  to  cast  up  the  letters  of  par- 
ticular words,  as  numerals,  and  to  form  conclusions  from  the 
portion  between  the  sum  of  one  text  and  the  sum  of  another. 
This  method  converts  the  Bible  into  a  book  written  solely  by 
numbers,  and  some  curious  results  are  obtained 

Some  singular  properties  of  perfect,  amicable,  and  other  num- 
bers have  been  elucidated  by  the  late  Platonist,  Thomas  Taylor. 
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The  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject are  contained  in  the  "Chaldean  Oracles  of  Zoroaster." 

'ITie  notion  that  an  analogy  existed  between  men's  names 
and  their  fortunes  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Pythagoreans ;  it  furnished  some  reveries  to  Plato,  and  has 
been  the  source  of  much  small  wit  in  Ausonius.  Two  lead- 
ing rules  in  what  was  called  Onomancy  were  first,  that  an 
even  number  of  vowels  in  a  man's  name  signified  something 
amiss  in  his  left  side ;  an  uneven  number  a  similar  affection  in 
the  right ;  so  that  between  the  two,  perfect  sanity  >»  as  little  to 
be  expected  Secondly,  of  two  competitors,  that  one  would 
prove  successful  the  numeral  letters  in  whose  name,  when 
summed  up,  exceeded  the  amount  of  those  in  the  name  of  his 
rival ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  enabled  Achilles 
to  triumph  over  Hector. 

The  CJothic  king,  Theodoric,  is  said,  on  tlie  authority  of 
Oelius.Rhodoginus  to  have  practised  a  peculiar  species  of 
Onomancy  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Jew,  and  the  story 
is  alluded  to  by  Camden.  The  diviner  asked  the  prince,  when 
on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Rome,  to  shut  up  thirty  hogs  in 
three  different  sties,  having  previously  given  some  of  them 
Roman  and  others  Gothic  name?.  On  an  appointed  day, 
when  the  sties  were  opened,  all  the  Romans  were  found  alive, 
but  with  half  their  bristles  fallen  off— all  the  Coths,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  dead ;  and  from  this  prognostic  tlwr  diviner 
foreboded  that  the  Gothic  army  would  be  utterly  destroye<l  by 
the  Romans,  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  lose  half  their 
forces. 

THE  Bedui,  a  people  found  in  the  interior  of  Bantam, 
Java,  have  a  superstitious  notion  of  the  number  om. 
It  is  an  established  rule  among  them  to  allot  but  one  day  for 
each  of  the  different  successive  operations  of  husbandr)' ;  one 
day  for  cutting  down  the  trees  and  underwood  ;  one  day  for 
clearing  what  has  been  so  cut  down  ;  one  day  for  sowing  the 
grain ;  one  for  weeding  the  field  ;  and  one  for  reaping ;  one 
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for  binding  up  the  grain ;  one  for  carrying  it  home.  If  any 
part  of  what  has  been  reaped  cannot  be  carried  home  in  one 
day,  it  is  left  and  neglected. 

The  most  ancient  Trinitarian  doctrine  on  record  is  that  of 
the  Brahmins.  The  eternal  Supreme  Essence,  called  Parra- 
brahma,  Brehm,  Paratma,  produced  the  universe  by  self-reflec- 
tion, and  first  revealed  himself  as  Brahma,  the  Creating  Power, 
then  as  Vishnu,  the  Preserving  Power,  and  lastly  as  Shiva,  the 
Destroying  and  Renovating  Power.  According  to  the  popular 
belief^  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  are  three  distinct  deities ; 
whereas  the  sages  who  framed  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Vedas 
merely  regarded  them  as  the  three  modes  in  which  the  Supreme 
Essence  reveals  himself  in  the  material  universe.  Payne 
Knight  remarks  that  "  this  tri-form  division  of  the  personified 
attributes,  or  modes  of  action  of  one  first  cause,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  departure  from  simple  theism,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  mythology  in  every  part  of  the  earth." 

In  ancient  mythology  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the 
Hellenic  Trinity,  are  represented  with  a  irifonn  symbol ; 
Jupiter  with  the  tripartite^  or  three-forked  lightning ;  Neptune 
with  the  trident;  and  Pluto  with  the  tricephatiCy  or  three-headed 
dog,  Cerberus. 

In  the  Scandinavian  Eddas  we  have  a  Trinitarian  doctrine 

n  Har^  Jafuhar^  and  Thridi.     Adam  of  Bremen  describes  the 

statues  of  Odin  (Woden),  Thor,  and  Frey  (Frico),  as  being 

placed  in  the  temple  of  Upsal  on  three  thrones,  one  above  the 

other. 

"  It  was  "  (observes  Mr.  Max  Miiller  in  the  "  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures," 1878)  "a  very  old  conception  of  life  in  India,  that  each 
man  is  bom  a  debtor ;  that  he  owes  a  debt,  first,  to  the  sages, 
the  founders,  and  fathers  of  his  religion  ;  secondly,  to  the  gods ; 
thirdly,  to  his  parents."  After  having  paid  these  three  debts  a 
man  is  considered  free  of  this  world. 

The  Babylonians  attached  to  each  of  their  gods  a  s|Kcial 
mjTStic  number,  which  is  used  as  his  emblem,  and  may  even 
stand  for  his  name  in  an  inscription.     To  the  gods  of  the  first 
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Triad — Ami,  Bel,  and  Hen,  or  Hoa — were  assigned  respectively 
the  numbers  60,  50,  and  40 ;  to  those  of  the  second  Triad — 
the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Atmosphere — were  given  the  other 
integers,  30,  20,  and  10  (or  perhaps  six).  To  Beltis  was  attached 
the  number  15  ;  to  Kergal,  12  ;  to  Bar,  or  Nin  (apparently),  40, 
as  to  Hoa ;  but  this  is  perhafis  a  mistake.  It  is  probable  that 
every  god,  or  at  any  rate  all  the  principal  deities,  had  in  a  similar 
way  some  numerical  emblem. 

In  "  Ceremonies,  Customs,  Rites,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Jews,"  etc.,  by  Hpm  Isaacs  it  is  stated  that  **  the  Talmud 
gives  the  reason  why  the  first  man  was  called  Adam.  In 
English,  the  word  is  sjkU  in  four  letters,  but  in  Hebrew  it  is 
spelt  in  three  letters.  A,  I>,  M.  It  says,  God  did  ordain  that 
the  world  should  last  as  long  as  He  sees  good.  The  first  man 
that  was  created  was  called  Adam  ;  the  second  man,  who  was  a 
man  after  God*s  own  heart,  was  called  David  ;  and  the  last 
man  that  ever  will  be  born  will  be  the  Messiah.  The  first 
initial  stands  A  for  Adam ;  the  second,  D  for  David ;  and  M 
for  Messiah,  which  they  say  Ls  the  foundation,  or  reason,  why 
the  first  man  was  called  Adam." 

The  Baalim  of  the  Scriptures  were  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 
As  all  mankind  proceeded  from  the  three  families,  of  which 
the  patriarch  was  the  head,  we  find  this  circumstance  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  m)'thoIogists.  The  three  persons 
%ih<)  first  constituted  these  families  were  looked  upon  both  as 
deities  and  kings.     They  were  the  royal  triad. 

'the  Rosirrucians  taught  that  there  were  three  a«icending 
hirrnrrhics  of  angels  the  Tcrephim,  the  Seraphim,  and  the 
Cherubim.  Three  great  worlds  alxne,  ICinpyrxum,  /Kthc- 
rxuin,  and  the  Elementary  region.  The  three  most  celebrated 
emblems  carried  in  the  Greek  mysteries  were  the  Phallus  the 
Egg,  and  the  Serpent 

According  to  the  Triads  there  were  three  baptismal  liards  of 
the  Isle  of  Britain — Taleisin,  Merddin  Emr)s  and  Merddin. 
There  were  three  circles  of  existence— the  all  enclosing  circle, 
which  contains  the  Deity  alone  ;  the  circle  of  felicity,  the  abode 
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of  the  good ;  the  circle  of  evil  All  animated  beings  have 
three  states  of  existence  to  pass  through — the  state  of  evil, 
the  state  of  freedom  in  the  human  form,  and  the  state  of  love, 
which  is  happiness  in  heaven.  Three  things  plunged  a  man 
back  into  the  changes  of  evil — pride,  falsehood,  and  cruelty. 
There  have  been  three  bnguages — the  first,  that  which  Adam 
spoke  in  Paradise  ;  the  second,  that  of  the  prophet  Moses  when 
he  passed  through  the  Red  Sea ;  the  third  is  that  of  the  Cymry, 
which  was  that  of  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  son  of  Adam,  who  was 
the  first  man  bom  after  the  expulsion  of  Adam  from  Paradise. 

The  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  governed  the  schools  in 
the  time  of  our  old  dramatists,  assigns  to  every  man  three  souls 
— the  vegetative^  the  animate  and  the  rational;  thus  in  Shak* 
speare  ("  Twelfth  Night,"  il  3),  we  read  :  "  Shall  we  rouse  the 
night  owl  with  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver."  And  in  Ben  Jonson  ("  Poetast,"  v.  3) :  "  What,  will  I 
turn  shark  upon  my  friends  or  my  friends'  friends  ?  I  scorn  it 
with  my  three  souls." 

In  Huarte's  "  Trials  of  Wit,"  translated  by  Carew,  there  is  a 
curious  chapter  concerning  these  three  souls.  This  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Farmer.  "  After  the  forty-fifth  day  of  conception,"  says 
Howell,  "  the  embryon  is  animated  with  three  souls — with  that 
oi plants^  called  the  vegetable  soul ;  then  with  a  sensitive^  which 
all  brute  animals  have ;  and,  lastly,  the  rational  soul  is.  infused, 
and  these  three  in  man  are  like  Trigonus  in  Tetragono,^ 

There  is  a  curious  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  Three  Souls 
in  man,  which  reside  respectively  in  the  Brain,  the  Heart,  and 
the  Liver,  printed  in  "Treatises  on  Popular  Science,"  by 
Wright 

Many  tri-foliated  plants  have  been  held  sacred  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  The  trefoil  was  eaten  by  the  horses  of  Jupiter,  and 
a  golden,  three-leaved,  immortal  plant,  affording  riches  and 
protection,  is  noticed  in  Homer's  Hymn^  in  Mercurium,  In  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh,  and  on  the  medals  of  Rome,  representa- 
tions of  triple  branches,  triple  leaves,  and  triple  fruit  are  to  be 
found.     On  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Gibel-el-Birkel,  con- 
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sidcrcd  to  l)C  much  older  than  those  of  Egypt,  there  arc  repre- 
sentations of  a  tri-leaved  plant  which,  in  the  illustrations  of 
Uoskins's  "  Travels  in  Ethiopia,"  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than 
a  shamrock.  l*hc  triad  is  still  a  favourite  figure  in  national 
and  heraldic  emblems. 

Zoroaster  remodelled  the  institute  of  the  Magi,  dividing  it 
into  three  great  classes — learners,  masters,  and  perfect  scholars. 
The  ancients  considered  three  as  "  the  perfect  harmony."  Most 
nations  attach  some  sacred  idea  to  it  If  it  occupied  a  high 
|>osition  among  the  sjx^akers  of  Sanscrit,  it  also  means  some- 
thing amongst  the  Ashantees  of  Africa,  where,  however,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  3333,  this  being  their  sacred  number.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  numlxrr  of  the  king's  wives,  or  concubines. 

Chrysoslom  says  that  the  three  gifts  of  the  three  Magi — gold, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense — were  mystic  gifts,  signifying  that 
Christ  was  king,  man,  and  God. 

In  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman,"  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  three  projw  betokening  the  Trinity,  evidently  derived 
from  the  old  legend  of  the  Holy  Rood,  which  tells  us  how  the 
tree  of  which  Christ's  cross  was  made  grew  up  from  three 
stems,  one  of  cedar,  one  of  cypress,  and  one  of  pine. 

The  three  wicked  winds,  according  to  old  writers  (alluded  to 
in  the  **  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  ")  are  the  World,  the 
riesh,  and  the  DeviL 

In  the  Volus|xi  (meaning  a  sibyl,  or  prophetess),  mention  is 
made  of  the  three  knowing  maidens,  who  engraved  or  recorded 
events.  Three  roots  stand  on  three  ways  (extend  to  three 
regions),  under  the  ash  Vggdrxsill ;  Hela  dwells  under  one; 
another  (dwell)  the  Frost  (liants  ;  (under)  the  third  dwell  mortal 
men.  The  ash  is  the  mundane  tree  represented  as  embracing 
with  its  three  roots  the  whole  universe. 

Ta(  itus  says  that  the  Ctermans  in  their  verses,  celcbrated^a 
pfwi  lK>rn  of  the  earth,  Tuisca  This  Tuisro  had  a  son  named 
Mannus  whose  three  sons  were  the  original  ancestors  of  the 
tl.rec  princ  i|ial  nations  of  (icrmany,  vi/.,  the  Ingxvones,  Isae- 
\oncs,  and  llcrmiones.     A  tradition  received  by  the  Romans, 
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imported  that  the  Cyclop,  Polyphemus,  had  by  Galatea  three 
sons,  named  Celtus,  Illyrius,  and  Gallus.  Hesiod  mentions 
three  sons  from  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth — Celtus, 
Briareus,  and  Gyges. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  keep  seven 
divination  arrovrs  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  generally  they 
made  use  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written,  "  My  Lord 
hath  commanded  me,"  on  another,  "  My  Lord  hath  forbidden 
me,"  and  the  third  was  blank. 

In  Buddhism  the  three  causes  of  demerits  are — lust,  anger, 
and  ignorance ;  the  first  has  for  its  destroying  agent  fire ;  anger 
has  water ;  and  ignorance,  wind.  The  three  precious  things 
are  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  assembly.  The  sacred  books 
consist  of  three  great  divisions.  Three  great  obeisances  are 
made  in  honour  of  the  three  precious  things. 

The  images  of  Buddha  are  only  represented  in  three  ix>si- 
tions,  viz.,  sitting  cross-legged,  standing,  as  if  prepaiing  to 
advance,  and  reclining  on  his  side  with  his  head  resting  on  a 
pillow. 

The  tri-rattan  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  triple-gemmed  "  Alpha 
and  Omega  "  symbol  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  Trik&ya^  in  China,  means  three  bodies — the  spiritual 
body,  which  is  permanent  and  indestructible;  the  form  which 
belongs  to  every  Buddhist,  as  a  reward  for  his  merits ;  and  the 
body  which  has  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape,  in  order 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  Hie  Hindoos  worship, 
besides  their  celestial  gods  and  representatives,  three  classes  of 
divinities — the  village  god ;  the  household  god ;  and  the  per- 
sonal, or  patron  god.  So  in  ancient  Peru  were  three  divinities 
of  similar  character. 

Niall  Trassachy  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  was  so 
sumamed  because  it  is  said  the  night  he  was  bom  three  showers 
fell— one  of  honey,  one  of  silver,  one  of  blood. 

The  three  changes  of  rings  in  the  Russian  marriage  ceremony 
may  probably  have  some  reference  to  a  peculiarity  of  legends 
in  that  country,  where  the  ever-predominating  number  thru 
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occurs.  Thus,  fathers  arc  usually  said  to  have  three  sons ;  the 
heroes  and  knights-errant  of  olden  fiction  ride  through  three 
times  nine  countries  ;  the  bravest  are  always  thirty-three  years 
old  ;  they  achieve  their  deeds  only  on  the  third  attempt  Arc 
these  emblematic  of  the  Trinity  ? 

The  Pythagoreans  used  an  oath  on  important  occasions,  and 
held  it  to  be  most  sacred  ;  swearing  by  the  number y^i/r,  which 
they  wrote  by  ten  dots  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  so  that  each 

side  consisted  of  four  dots,  thus    .    \      Some  have  imagined 

*     •     •     • 

that  Pythagoras  look  the  hint  of  this  from  the  NomenTetragram- 
maion  of  the  Jews  ;  and  that  having  acquired  some  notion  of 
the  Trinity,  he  intended  to  express  it  by  the  triangle,  which  is 
called  his  Trif;oncn  Myiticum. 

Cialen  connected  the  four  **  humours,"  or  '*  complexions  "  of 
men  with  the  **Four  Humours."  Those  of  a  sanguine Xtxsi^^ent 
mcnt  have  an  excess  of  blood  due  to  air ;  those  of  a  phlegma- 
tic temperament,  an  excess  of  phlegm,  or  water ;  those  of  a 
melancholy  tcmjjeramcnt,  an  excess  of  the  dull  earth ;  and, 
lastly,  those  of  a  choleric  temperament,  an  excess  oifire. 

In  the  **  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman,"  they^rv  sons  of  Con- 
science are  said  to  be  Sec-well,  Say-Well,  Hear-well,  Work-well, 
and  Ciood-faith  Oo-well.  This  is  a  deviation  from  the  original 
idea,  which  made  the  Five  (iuardians  to  l>e  the  Five  Wits,  or 
Five  Senses  illustrated  in  Bunyan's  allegory  of  the  Holy  War. 
In  the  **  Anrrcn  Riwle,"  the  heart's  wardens  are  the  five  wits — 
sight  nnd  hearing,  lasting  and  smelling,  and  the  feeling  of  every 
limii. 

In  the  Calxila,  the  number  six  was  considered  to  lie  one  of 
jiolenl  mystical  |>ropenicv  The  rabbinical  writers  assert  that 
the  mnnna,  when  it  was  found,  was  marked  with  the  Hebrew 
T'tf//,  ihc  C'jtiivalcnl  of  nnmlicr  ^ix  ;  .nnil  ns  l!»c  world  wai 
created  in  six  davs;  ns  a  scr\anl  had  to  ^rsc  mx  rears  (Kxodufl 
xxi,  2) :  as  the  soil  »ns  tilled  for  six  years  (KvkJus  xxiiL  10); 
as  Job  endured  six  trihulaiions— so  this  numl>cr  was  typical  of 
bbour  and  suHering,     Consequently  it  was  impressed  oo  the 
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manna,  not  only  to  show  the  Israelites  that  it  fell  but  on  six 
days,  but  also  to  warn  them  of  the  miseries  they  would  under- 
go, if  they  dared  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  number  six  has  been  considered  at  Rome  as  ominous 
of  misfortune.  Tarquinius  Sextus  was  the  very  worst  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  his  brutal  conduct  led  to  a  revolution  in  the 
government;  under  Urban  the  Sixth,  the  great  schism  of  the  west 
broke  out ;  Alexander  the  Sixth  outdid  all  that  his  predeces- 
sors amongst  the  Tarquins  or  the  Popes  had  ventured  to  do 
before  him ;  and  the  presentiment  seemed  to  receive  confirma- 
tion in  the  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  to  whose 
election  was  applied  this  line : 

"  Semper  sub  sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit." 

Napier,  in  his  "  Florence,"  says :  "  Sui)erstition  observed 
that  Alexander  (first  Duke  of  Florence)  died  in  the  year  1536 
(Florentine  style),  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  on  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  night,  of  six  wounds,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  six  sixes  were  com- 
bined in  his  death,  making  up  the  age  of  6  x  6  =  36  of  the 
current  year  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  (heir-apparent  of  the  King  of  Holland), 
who  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  Paris  (June  11,  1879),  was,  it 
is  said,  very  superstitious  with  regard  to  the  numbers  six  and 
eleven.  As  a  sporting  man,  he  always  withdrew  his  horses 
when  they  were  classed  under  one  or  the  other.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  the  prince  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year,  and  at  eleven  o'clock. 

In  "Notes  and  Queries  "  (June  5,  1852),  we  find  the  follow- 
ing note  by  the  editor  :  "The  number  set'cn  has  been  a  subject 
of  particular  speculation  with  some  old  writers ;  and  every 
department  of  nature,  science,  literature,  and  art,  has  been 
ransacked  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  septenary  combina- 
tion"  In  the  year  1502,  there  was  printed  at  Leipsic  a  wprk 
entitled  "  Heptalogium  Virgilii  Salzburgensis,"  in  honour  of  the 
number  seven.     It  consists  of  seven  parts,  each  consisting  of 
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MTven  divisions.  But  the  most  curious  work  on  the  subject  of 
numbers  is  the  following,  the  contents  of  which,  as  might  be 
cxjx^ctcd,  arc  quite  worthy  of  the  title,  "The  Secrets  of 
Numl)ers,  according  to  Theological,  Arithmetical,  Geometrical, 
and  Harmonical  Computation ;  drawn,  for  the  better  part,  out 
of  those  Ancients  as  well  as  Neoteriques.  Pleasing  to  read, 
profitable  to  understandc,  opening  themselves  to  the  capacities 
of  lx>th  learned  and  unlearned  ;  being  no  other  than  a  key  to 
lead  men  to  any  doctrinal  knowledge  whatsoever."  By 
William  Ingpen,  CJent.,  lx)ndon,  1624.*  In  chap,  ix.,  the 
author  has  given  many  notable  opinions  from  learned  men  to 
prove  the  excellency  of  the  number  seven  :  **  First,  it  neither 
Ix^gcts,  nor  is  l)egotten,  according  to  the  saying  of  Phila 
Some  numliers,  indeed,  within  the  compass  of  ten,  beget,  but 
are  not  begotten  ;  and  that  is  the  unarie.  Others  are  begotten, 
but  Ixrget  not,  as  the  ocionarie.  Only  the  septenarie,  having 
a  j)rerogative  above  them  all,  neither  begetteth  nor  is  be- 
gotten. This  is  its  first  divinity,  or  perfection.  Secondly,  this 
is  an  harmonical  numl)er,  and  the  well  and  fountain  of  that 
fair  and  lovely  Dij^ramma^  because  it  includeth  within  itself  all 
manner  of  harmony.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  theological  number,  con- 
sisting of  |)crfe<  tion.  Fourthly,  because  of  its  compositurc; 
for  it  is  there  comjwunded  of  one  and  six  ;  two  and  five ;  three 
and  four.  Now,  every  one  of  these  being  excellent  in  them- 
selves (as  hath  l)een  demonstrated),  how  can  this  numl)er  be 
hut  far  more  excellent,  consisting  of  them  all,  and  participating, 
ns  it  were,  in  all  their  excellent  virtues." 

In  a  manuscript  on  Witchcraft,  by  John  Bell,  a  Scottish 
minister  (1705),  he  says:  "Are  there  not  some  who  cure  by 
ol>scrving  number?  after  the  example  of  Balaam,  who  used 
magiam  gcometricam  (Numl)ers  xxiil  i),  'build  me  here  seven 
altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen,  and  seven  rams*  etc 

•  1\\e  Rev.  Richard  Clarke  wrote  a  learr>c<l  treatise  on  the  number  leren. 

Fra   Paolo,  in  hit  *'  llittorf  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  imitcatei  all  the 

«u|>|to4e(i  adrantafves  of  thr  numtier.     Much  information  on  the  mytlicml 

imimrt  of  the  numbers  will  lie  f«Hin<l  in  Cudworth't  **  Intellectual  ST^tem,** 

arni  in  Taylor*!  '*  Theoretic  Anthioctk.** 
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There  are  some  witches  who  enjoin  the  sick  to  dip  their  shirt  seven 
times  in  south -running  water.  Elisha  sends  Naaman  to  wash 
in  Jordan  seven  times.  Elijah,  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  sends  his 
servant  seven  times  to  look  for  rain.  When  Jericho  was  taken 
they  compassed  the  city  seven  times." 

Not  only  the  ancient  Jews  but  the  heathens  regarded  this 
number  of  great  efficacy  in  religious  actions.  Apuleius  says  : 
<*  Desirous  of  purifying  myself,  I  wash  in  the  sea,  and  dip  my 
head  in  the  waves  seven  times,  Pythagoras  having  thought  that 
this  number  is  above  all  others  most  pro[)er  in  the  concerns  of 
religion." 

According  to  Macrobius,  the  Egyptians  discovered  that  the 
sun  was  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  But, 
as  he  adds,  that  these  same  Egyptians  taught  that  the  sphere 
of  the  sun  was  the  second,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  placed 
immediately  above  that  of  the  moon,  wliilst  the  Chaldeans 
maintained  that  it  was  the  fourth,  and  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  planetary  system,  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  latter 
were  the  true  authors  of  this  discovery.  If  it  be  also  con- 
sidered that,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  Greeks  were  in 
possession  from  the  earliest  times  of  a  symbol  of  Apollo  with  a 
lyre  with  seven  strings,  which  represented  the  orbits  of  the  seven 
planets,  and  if  we  compare  this  symljol  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
scDeti  bats  to  the  sun,  by  the  Sabacans,  and  the  funeral  dance 
][)erformed  by  the  seven  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  temple  of 
Babylon,  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  Tammuz,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  forming  our  notions. 

Seven,  as  an  astronomical  period,  is  known  to  most  nations, 
and  has  been  from  times  prior  to  history.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  says  the  moon's  phases  are  changed  every  seven 
days.  Seleucus,  the  mathematician,  he  also  says  distinguishes 
seven  phases  of  that  luminary.*    He  notices  the  seven  planets, 

*  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  only  seven  metals :  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury.  These  seven  metals  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  seven  heavenly  bodies  then 
known  to  belong  to  our  system*    To  bright  yellow  gold,  the  name  of  SU 
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seven  angels,  seven  stars,  in  the  Pleiades  and  in  the  Great 
Bear;  seven  tones  in  music,  seventh  days  in  diseases,  and 
gives  an  elegant  elegy  of  Solon  on  the  changes  of  every  seven 
ycats  in  man*s  life. 

Dr.  IJrewcr,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  says 
that  according  to  very  ancient  teaching,  the  soul  of  man,  or 
his  "  inward  holy  body,"  is  compounded  of  the  seven  properties 
which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  seven  planets.  Fire 
animates  earth  gives  the  sense  of  feeling,  water  gives  spcechi 
air  gives  taste,  mist  gives  sight,  flowers  give  hearing,  the  south 
wind  gives  smelling.  Hence  the  seven  senses  are  animation, 
feeling,  speech,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling. 

Numerous  and  difficult  were  the  combination  of  numbers 
which  puz/lcd  the  brains  of  astrologers  in  former  times.  The 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  dividedinto  those  called  twrthtm 
and  commafitiinjz  (the  first  six),  and  those  called  southern  and 
obeying  (the  remaining  six).  The  four  triflicities  was  another 
distribution  of  the  twelve  signs,  into  groups  of  four,  denoted 
as  fiery,  earthy,  air)',  and  watery.  The  properties  of  the  seven 
pianels  exercised  a  preix)nderating  influence  in  the  occult 
science.  The  asixrcts  of  the  planets  were  divided  into  ii\t. 
Each  of  the  planets  except  the  sun  and  moon,  had  two  signs 
or  houses,  railed  their  own  -the  one  diurnal,  the  other  noc- 
turnal. The  Ttvdve  Pianrtiiry  Houses  comprehended  all  that 
could  possibly  Inrfall  any  individual. 

The  seven  planets  were  considered  by  the  Persians  the  seven 
gates  of  heaven  ;  the  last  of  which,  the  sun,  was  termed  the 
golden  gate.     C'haucer  says  : 

**  The  1»o«1i«  «ercnc  eke,  to  them  here  anon  ; 
Sol  CioW  is  ami  Lona  Sihrr  we  ihrciKr ; 
Man  Iren,  Mcrcurie  Quike^ilver  we  clepe  ; 
Saiurnut  I>e<le,  an«l  Jupiter  i*  Tin  ; 
An<l  Venn*  C<»per,  by  mjr  father'*  kin." 


mx%  Riven;  whiKt  white  silver  \%at  terme*!  Intut;  copper,  wliich  had 
chKfljr  l<en  obUiine«i  from  the  i^UrvI  of  C'jrpnts  an«I  receive«i  it*  <ominoci 
name  {fnfrum)  fr»»m  this  vnirie.  wx*  hketii*e  iillol  I'tmts.  V'tm  wmt 
«t»reiall7»iedicate»l  in/nftfrr  ;  triHi  to  J/./r r,  the  jj**!  of  war  ;  whtUt  hemvy, 
thick,  (IttU  lesd  was  conneete<l  with  Ss/itnt;  arxl  the  mol>ile  q«iicksil?cr 
wmt  called  Memtry,  after  the  active  meaaengef  of  the  goda. 
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A  passage  containing  the  words  "  seven  senses,"  occurs  in  the 
poem  of  Taliesin,  called  Y  Byd  Mawr^  or  the  Macrocosm,  of 
which  a  translation  may  be  found  in  vol  xxL  of  the  British 
Magazine,  The  writer  of  the  paper  in  which  it  is  quoted  refers 
also  to  the  Mystcrium  Magnum  of  Jacob  Boehmen,  which 
teaches  *'  how  the  soul  of  man  in  his  "  inward  holy  body,  was 
compounded  of  "  the  seven  properties  under  the  influence  of 
the  seven  planets :" 

**  I  will  adore  my  Father, 
My  God,  my  Supporter, 
Who  placed,  throughout  my  head, 
The  soul  of  my  reason, 
And  made  for  my  perception 
My  seven  facultus 

Of  fire,  and  earth,  and  water,  and  air, 
And  mist,  and  flowers. 
And  the  southerly  wind, 
As  it  were  seven  senses  of  reason 
For  my  Father  to  impel  me  ; 
With  the  first  I  shall  be  animated, 
With  the  second  I  shaU  touch. 
With  the  third  I  shall  cry  out. 
With  the  fourth  I  shaU  taste. 
With  the  fifth  I  shall  see. 
With  the  sixth  I  shall  hear. 
With  the  seventh  I  shall  stnell ; 
And  I  will  maintain 
That  seven  skies  there  are 
Over  the  astrologer's  head,"  etc. 

The  seven  heavens  of  the  Koran  arc,  literally,  seven  paths^  by 
which  the  heavens  are  meant,  because,  according  to  some  ex- 
positors, they  are  the  paths  of  the  angels  and  of  the  celestial 
bodies  ;  though  the  original  word  also  signifies  things  which  are 
folded,  or  placed  like  stories  one  above  another,  as  the  Moham- 
medans suppose  the  heavens  to  be. 

Among  Che  Russians  there  is  a  superstition  that  a  ladder 
should  be  placed  in  the  grave  of  a  dead  person  by  which  the 
soul  may  climb  to  heaven  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  leading 
to  it  This  ladder  has  seven  bars  or  rungs,  in  reference  to  the 
"  seven  "  heavens. 

In  a  poem  entitled  "  This  World  is  but  a  Vanyte,"  from  the 
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Lambeth  MS.,  853,  about  1430  A.D.,  is  a  curious  comparison  of 
the  life  of  man  to  tlie  seven  times  of  the  day.  The  number 
seven  is  here  determined  apparently  by  the  h^mrs  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Thus  corresponding  to  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  we  have  the  following  periods  of 
the  dny  and  of  man's  life  :  "  i.  Morning.  The  infant  is  like  the 
morning,  at  first  bom  sjwtlcss  and  innocent.  2.  Midmorrow. 
This  Ls  the  jxrriod  of  childhood.  3.  Undern  (9  a.m.).  The 
boy  is  put  to  school.  4.  Midday.  He  is  knighted  and  fights 
battles.  5.  High-noon  (/>.,  nones,  or  9th  hour— 3  p. m.).  He 
is  crowned  a  king,  and  fulfils  all  his  pleasure.  6.  Midovemoon 
(/»/:,  the  middle  of  the  period  between  high-noon  and  evensong). 
The  man  begins  to  droop,  and  cares  little  for  the  pleasures  of 
youth.  7.  Evensong.  The  man  walks  with  a  staff,  and  death 
seeks  him. 

The  srtffn  penitential  psalms^  by  constant  repetition,  had  a 
somniferous  influence.  "  But  Gargantua,"  says  Rabelais,  "  could 
not  sleep  by  any  means,  on  which  side  soever  he  turned  him- 
self. Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  *  I  never  sleep 
soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayers.  Ixt  us,  therefore, 
Ixrgin,  you  and  I,  the  seven  [xrnitential  psalms,  to  try  whether 
you  shall  not  quickly  fall  aslceix*  The  conceit  pleased  f]ar- 
gantua  ver)'  well ;  and  l)Cginning  the  first  of  these  psalms,  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  Deati  quorum^  they  fell  asleep,  both  one 
and  the  other." 

In  Howcirs  "  Epistolx  Ho-Elianx,"  1688,  is  the  following 
curious  {lassagc  :  "  I  thank  God  I  have  this  fruit  of  my  foreign 
travels  that  I  can  pray  to  him  atry  day  in  the  week  in  several 
lan^tageSy  and  upon  Sunday,  in  seven^  which,  n  oraisons  of  my 
own,  I  punctually  perform  in  my  private  ix>st-meridian  devo- 
tions. Kt  sic  atemam  contendo  attingere  vitam,  IJy  these  steps 
I  strive  to  climb  to  heaven." 

Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  curious  old  English  treatise 
on  the  seven  deadly  sins,  which  are  **  lykyned  to  scvene  sundry 
best  is :  as  pryde  to  y*  lyon.  Covety-se  to  y*  urchon.  Wrathe  to 
y*  wolfe.    Env7e  to  y*  hound.    Slowthe  to  >'•  assc.    Cilotonye  to 
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a  bere,  and  lecherye  to  a  swyne.''  In  another  hand  is  written 
at  the  end,  "  Explicit  tractatus  de  septem  peccatis  mortalibus 
quern  composuit  Reverendus  Magister  frater  Ricardus  Lavyn- 
ham  Ordinis  Beatissime  Dei  genetricis  Marie  de  Monte 
CarmelL" 

Few  subjects  are  more  common  in  our  old  authors  than  that 
of  the  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  In  the  "  Ancren  Riwle  "  (pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society),  we  have  the  names  of  the 
"  Seven  Virtues,"  which  were  considered  as  remedies  against 
the  seven  sins.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 
the  Plowman  " — Humilitas^  humility  ;  Caritas^  charity,  love  ; 
Patientia^  patience  ;  Castitas^  chastity ;  EUemosynay  bounty  ; 
Abstinentio^  abstinence ;  Vigilantia^  business.  By  some  of  the 
early  theologians,  the  seven  virtues  are  termed  the  seven  sisters ; 
jx^ace  taking  the  place  of  business. 

In  the  "Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,"  attributed  to  Wycliffe, 
and  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  there  is  "  Septem  peccata  capitalia  ";  a  treatise  on  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  beginning :  "  Sith  bileue  techeth  vs  that  every 
yuel  is  other  synne,  or  cometh  of  synne,  synne  shulde  be  fled 
as  almaner  of  yuel." 

In  Constable's  Sonnets  (Decad.  i,  S.  6),  we  have : 

**  Mine  eye  wilh  all  the  deadly  sins  is  fraught, 
First  prouJ^  sith  it  presum'd  to  look  so  hie, 
A  watchman  being  made,  sloode  gtizing  by, 
And  idle^  took  no  hccde  till  I  was  caught ; 
And  envious,  bcares  envie  that  by  (my)  thought 
Should  in  his  absence  be  to  her  so  nie  ; 
To  kill  my  hart,  niine  eye  let  in  her  eye. 
And  so  consent  gave  to  a  murther  wrought ; 
And  covetous^  it  never  would  remove 

From  her  faire  haire,  gold  doth  so  please  his  sight ; 
Unchaste  a  bande  Ixitwccne  my  heart  and  love  ; 

A  glutton  ey^  with  teares  drunke  every  night. 
These  sinnes  procured  have  a  goddesse  ire. 
Wherefore  my  hart  is  damn'd  in  love's  sweet  fire." 

A  curious  French  manuscript  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  has  a  singular  illustration  of  the  number 
seven.     It  is  a  miniature ;  a  wheel  cut  into  seven  rays,  and  com- 
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posed  of  seven  concentric  cordons.  The  rays  form  seven  com- 
fKirtmcnts,  divided  into  as  many  cordons,  containing  in  each 
cordon  one  of  the  seven  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  one  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  one  of  the  seven  spiritual  arms  of  justice, 
one  of  the  seven  works  of  merry,  one  of  the  seven  virtues,  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  one  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth's  pocket-book  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  contains  among  a  number  of  singular,  mystical,  and 
varied  subjects,  an  arithmetical  table  of  the  numlnrr  seven, 
multiplied  from  i  to  37. 

The  "  Cnuphis  Serpent "  wears  on  its  head  a  crown  of  seven 
points  or  vowels. 

Tlie  Bektashi  der\ishcs  of  Turkey  have  many  superstitious 
beliefs  in  connection  with  their  girdle,  cap,  and  cloak-  One 
ceremony  with  the  stone  worn  in  the  girdle,  is  rather  striking. 
The  sheikh  puts  it  in  and  out  safn  times,  saying :  "  I  tic  up 
greed ine«;s,  and  unbind  generosity.  I  tie  up  anger,  and  unbind 
weakness.  I  tie  up  ignorance,  and  unbind  the  fear  of  God  I 
tie  up  jKission,  and  unbind  the  love  of  God  I  tic  up  the 
devilish,  and  unbind  the  divine." 

In  I  zinc's  "  Modern  Kp)'piians,"  mention  is  made  of  a  ridi- 
culous ceremony  foi  the  r\ire  of  a  pimple  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid.  The  i>erson  afTcrted  with  it  goes  to  any  seven  women 
of  the  name  of  Fa't'riich,  in  seven  different  houses,  and  l)egs 
fr(nn  cac  h  of  them  a  morsel  of  bread  ;  these  seven  morsels  con- 
stitute the  remedy. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  the  almost  universal  reverence  in 
an«  lent  times  for  the  numl)ers  thrce^  sn'tn^  :iX\A  forty.  Jacob 
served  snot  years  for  each  of  his  wives,  and  the  /\rabs  of  remote 
|>cri<»ds  fietjuently  did  the  same.  Hence  the  Moors  transmitted 
the  <  iistoin  to  the  SfKiniards.  as  we  i»crreive  in  the  Spanish 
l>alladv     Thus,  in  that  of  Calainos  : 

•'Tor  v«-K  Ic  *CTvi  tieU  *tn^\ 
Sin  intcrrs  in  suiUlada  ; 
Ni  c1  laiii|»nco  me  la  i!it\ 
Ni  yo  la  dcmanfUria." 
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In  another,  Coant  Carlos  paid  hb  addresses  for  seom  years  to 
the  Princess  Clara ;  and  in  that  of  Prince  Baldwin,  the  bride  was 
brought  s€vcn  times,  in  different  dresses,  to  the  bridal  chamber. 

The  Moors,  and  after  them  the  Spaniards,  applied  the  number 
seven  to  sortil^e,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pagan 
Arabs  are  stated  to  have  done.  Accordingly,  when  Bertram's 
father  sought  his  son  after  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  his 
friends  cast  lots  seven  times : 

"  Siete  Tcces  echan  suirU 
Quien  U  volverh  hiuarJ* 

The  Moors  did  the  same  when  they  tried  to  seize  the  S|)anish 
admiral,  Guarino&  Hence,  when  Count  Irlos  was  forced  by  the 
king  to  leave  his  young  wife,  and  fight  with  the  Moor  Aliarde 
and  his  troops,  he  says : 

''SitU  anM,  !a  Coodesa, 
SitU  tMM  me  esperad 
Si  i  los  ocho  DO  vinier^ 
A  los  nnere  tos  casad." 

THE  superstition  respecting  dimacUricSy  or  critical  periods  of 
life,  was  very  strong  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  even 
down  to  rather  recent  times,  the  mystic  numbers  7  and  9  so 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the  combination  of  these 
numbers,  had  their  influence  with  many  persons.  It  was 
believed  that  the  constitution  of  man  changed  every  seven 
years,  and  that  during  every  septime  the  whole  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body  were  periodically  renewed — the  old  cast  off, 
and  new  matter  formed.  Periods  of  seven  years  were  looked 
upon  as  steps  or  stages  in  life.  At  seven  years  of  age  a  child 
had  left  infancy ;  at  twice  seven,  or  fourteen,  he  had  attained 
puberty ;  at  three  times  seven,  or  twenty-one,  he  had  reached 
manhood,  and  so  on.  But  as  people  advanced  in  years  the 
more  critical  points  were  approached,  and  the  grand  climacteric 
was  looked  forward  to  with  some  anxiety.  Combinations  of  the 
numbers  3,  7,  and  9,  were  mostly  employed,  and  3  +  7  =  21 ; 
7  +  7  =  49;  7  +  9  =  63,  and  9  +  9  =  81,  were  important  periods. 
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Levinus  Lesmius  observes :  "Augustus  Oesar,  a^  Collius  saith, 
was  glad  and  hoped  that  he  was  to  live  long,  because  he  had 
passed  his  sixty-third  year.  For  olde  men  seldom  passe  that 
year,  but  they  arc  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Now  there  are  two 
years,  the  seventh  and  ninth,  that  commonly  bring  great  changes 
in  a  man's  life,  and  great  dangers,  wherefore  sixty-three,  that 
containes  both  these  numbers  multiplied  together,  comes  not 
without  heaps  of  dangers,  for  nine  times  seven,  or  seven  times 
nine  are  sixty-three.  And  thcreuiK>n  that  is  called  the  climac- 
tericall  year,  l)ecause,  l)eginning  from  seven,  it  doth  as  it  were 
by  steps,  finish  a  man's  life."  He  adds,  "  From  this  ol)sen'ation 
of  years  there  hath  Ixren  a  long  custom  in  many  countries,  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  makes  new  ngreements  with  his  tenant 
every  seventh  year."* 

"  There  be,"  says  Fabian  Withers,  **  certain  evil  times  and 
years  of  a  man's  life  which  are  at  ever)'  seven  years*  end 
Wherefore  if  thou  wilt  prolong  thy  da)-s,  as  often  as  thou  comest 
to  every  seventh  or  ninth  year  (if  thou  givest  any  credit  to  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus),  diligently  consult  with  an  astronomer,  from 
whence  and  by  what  menns  any  i>cril  or  danger  may  happen,  or 
come  unto  thee  ;  then  cither  go  unto  a  physician,  or  use  dis- 
cretion and  tcmiKrnncc,  and  by  that  means  thou  mayest  defer 
and  prolong  thy  natural  life,  through  the  rules  of  astronomy  and 
the  help  of  the  physician." 

I>rayton,  on  the  death  of  I^dy  Clifton,  says : 

**  Death  niif^ht  have  taken  <uch,  her  en«l  ileferrM, 
Until  the  time  she  had  l»een  climacter'd 
When  she  wouKl  have  l>een  three-»corc  yean  and  three. 
Such  .IS  our  lie^l  at  three  and  twenty  l)e." 

In  a  letter  of  William  Camden,  Clarenccux  King  at- Anns  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  (among  the  Cottonian  MSS.   at  the  British 

•  In  a  vcrv  curi<>u«  work  on  "The  Vermiform  Orijjin  of  I>i*eascs"by 
I>r.  William  Kame%ey,  Physician  in  Ortlinary  to  (  liArlcN  II.,  henttem|4<  to 
show  the  *even  »pet  of  man,  umler  different  circumManrc*,  \r^W  |>eculiarly 
liable  to  different  kind«  of  worm« ;  an<l  in  treating;  of  the  c.iu^c^  of  worms 
lie  enters  at  lar{;c  on  supem.ntur.il  cnu«es  makinr  itod  ami  Hit  an(;elt  c^ne 
of  the  hyper •|>l»ysical  causes  ."^nd  iho  l>evd  and  hit  imps  magi<'ians  cun- 
jnrcrt,  and  witches,  others  of  the  same  detcription. 
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•    *    • 

Museum),  informing  him  of  the  queen's  restoration  to  health, 
he  says  :  "  Hir  mynde  altogether  averted  from  Phisiq,  in  this 
hir  clymactericall  Yeare." 

Were  this  letter  dated  (it  only  bears  xv  Martii)  one  could 
know  if  the  queen  was  then  in  her  sixty-third  year. 

Grose  remarks  that  sixty-three,  styled  the  grand  climacterical 
year,  being  composed  of  the  mystical  number  nine,  multiplied 
by  that  of  seven,  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  most  men  ;  and  that, 
having  survived  it,  they  have,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  "  taken 
a  new  lease  of  their  lives." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  all  sorts  of  remedies  are 
directed  to  be  taken  three,  seven,  or  nine  times.  This  pre- 
dilection for  odd  numbers  is  very  ancient. 

nr^  HE  power  of  the  seventh  son  of  tJu  seventh  son  to  heal  dis- 
-*•  eases  is  humorously  alluded  to  in  the  "Tatler"  (No.  ii). 
The  passage  is  in  a  letter  signed  D.  Distaff:  "  Tipstaffs  being  a 
seventh  son,  used  to  cure  the  king's  evil ;  but  his  rascally  de- 
scendants are  so  far  from  having  that  healing  quality,  that  by  a 
touch  upon  the  shoulder,  they  gave  a  man  such  an  ill  habit  of 
body  that  he  can  never  come  abroad  afterwards." 

This  superstition  is  derived  from  the  strange  notion  that  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  was  accounted  an  infallible  doctor. 
Lupton,  in  his  second  book  of  "  Notable  Things  "  (edit  1660), 
says :  "  It  is  manifest,  by  experience,  that  the  seventh  male 
child,  by  just  order  (never  a  girl  or  wench  being  born  between) 
doth  heal  only  with  touching  (through  a  natural  gift)  the  king's 
evil,  which  is  a  special  gift  of  God,  given  to  kings  and  queens, 
as  daily  experience  doth  witnesse." 

Thiers,  in  his  "  Traits  des  Superstitions,"  alluding  to  this 
particular  cure,  and  others,  adds,  that  it  must  be  done  *'  apr^s 
avoir  jetlnd  trois  ou  neuf  jours  avant  que  de  toucher  les  malades." 
It  is  recorded  as  a  superstition  in  Yorkshire  (1819),  that  if  any 
woman  has  seven  boys  in  succession,  the  last  should  be  bred 
to  the  profession  of  medicine,  in  which  he  would  be  sure  of 
being  successful. 
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Grose  remarks  as  a  pop»'\nr  superstition  that  the' seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  is  born  a  physician,  having  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  healing  all  disorders,  and  sometimes  the 
faculty  of  performing  wonderful  cures  by  touching  only. 

The  Scotc  h  spacwifc  (fortune-teller)  generally  set  up  the 
pretension  that  she  was  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh 
daughter,  and  was  supposed,  in  consequence,  by  the  lower 
orders,  to  l>e  j>os<;csscd  of  second  sight  . 

A  writer  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (June  12,  1852)  ol>sen*es: 
"In  Saltash  Street,  Plymouth,  my  friend  copied,  on  the  loth 
December,  1851,  the  following  inscription  on  a  board,  indi- 
cating the  profession  and  claims  of  the  inhabitant :  **  A.  Shep- 
herd, the  third  seventh  daughter,  Doctress." 

In  the  "  l)iar>- f»f  Walter  Yonge"  ("Camden  Society**),  we 
read:  "In  Jnnuar)\  1606-7,  it  is  reported  from  Ix>ndon  by 
credible  letters,  that  a  child  Ixring  the  seventh  son  of  his  mother, 
and  no  woman  child  l>om  l)etween,  healeth  deaf,  blind,  and 
lame  ;  but  the  i>nrcnts  of  the  child  are  popish,  as  so  many  say 
as  are  healed  by  it.  The  Bishop  of  Ix)ndon,  Doctor  Vaughan, 
caused  divers  to  Ik:  brought  to  the  child  as  aforesaid,  who  said 
a  short  prayer  as  (he)  imf<)scd  his  hands  uix>n,  as  *tis  said  he 
did  unto  others ;  but  no  miracle  followeth  any,  so  that  it  ap- 
peareth  to  l>e  a  plain  lie  invented  to  win  grace  to  the  fK)pish 
faction." 

In  the  "  Hritish  Ai»ollo  "  (edit.  1726)  we  find  the  following 
answer  given  by  the  orarlc  to  the  complaint  of  a  seventh  son, 
etc,  that  he  coiiUl  not  heal  as  much  as  the  toothache.  "  He 
not  disrounj;cd  that  you  can  cure  no  disease,  for  you  are  much 
more  happy  than  tho«»e  seventh  sons  who  Ix'lieve  they  can. 
Since  ihcy,  in  reality,  are  so  far  from  lieing  able  Ic)  cure  others, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  release  themselves  from  the  complica- 
tion of  distciTijicrs,  Iwith  of  IjcmIv  and  mind,  thry  laliour  under, 
as  the  /////V  xafxurs,  iantt\\  nffettnticn^  ctr.,  whii  h  are  the  m- 
gredients  that  comi»ound  their  faith." 

In  ChamlxTv's  "  Domestic  .\nnals  of  Scotland"  (il  396),  it 
is  stated  that  in  Tebruary,  16S2,  c»ne  Hugh  MrCiio  "gave  in  a 
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bill  to  the  Privy  Council,  representing  that,  by  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  any  tradesman  having  seven  sons  together,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  daughter,  is  declared  free  of  all  public 
burdens  and  taxes,  and  has  other  encouragements  bestowed  on 
him,  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  the  said  children  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  claiming  a  similar  pri- 
vilege on  the  strength  of  his  having  that  qualification.  The 
Council  recommended  the  magistrates  (of  Edinburgh)  to  take 
Hugh's  seven  sons  into  consideration  when  they  laid  their 
'  stents '  (trade  taxes)  upon  him." 

In  Lord  Caernarvon*^  "  Portugal  and  Gallicia,"  we  read : 
"  The  borderer  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  was  one  of  the 
dreadful  Lobishomens — a  devoted  race  held  in  mingled  horror 
and  commiseration,  and  never  mentioned  without  emotion  by 
the  Portuguese  peasantry.  They  believe  that  if  a  woman  be 
delivered  of  seven  male  infants  successively,  the  seventh,  by  an 
inexplicable  fatality,  becomes  subject  to  the  powers  of  darkness; 
and  is  compelled  on  every  Saturday  evening  to  assume  the 
likeness  of  an  ass.  So  changed,  and  followed  by  a  horrid  train 
of  dogs,  he  is  forced  to  run  an  impious  race  over  the  moors,  and 
through  the  villages,  nor  is  allowed  an  interval  of  rest  until  the 
dawning  Sabbath  terminates  his  sufferings,  and  restores  him  to 
human  shape."  * 

*  In  an  article  on  *' Fairy  Superstitions  in  Donc^l,"  published  in  the 
UnivenUy  Magazine  for  August,  1879,  are  the  K>llowing  statements 
respecting  the  seventh  son :  "  It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  particular 
ceremony  must  be  observed  at  the  moment  of  the  infant's  birth,  in  order  to 
give  him  his  healing  power.  The  woman  who  receives  him  in  her  arms, 
places  in  his  tiny  luind  whatever  substance  she  decides  that  he  shaU  rub  with 
in  after-life,  and  she  is  very  careful  not  to  let  him  touch  anything  until  this 
shall  liave  been  accomplished.  If  silver  is  to  be  the  chann,  she  has  pro- 
vided a  sixpenny  or  threepenny  bit ;  but  as  the  coinage  of  the  realm  may 
possibly  chanee  durine  his  lifetime,  and  thus  render  his  cure  valueless,  she 
has  more  likely  placed  meal,  or  salt,  upon  the  table,  within  reach.  Some- 
times it  is  determined  that  he  is  to  rub  with  his  own  hair,  and  in  this  case 
the  father  is  summoned  and  requested  to  kneel  down  before  his  new-bom 
son,  whose  little  fingers  are  euided  to  his  head,  and  helped  to  close  upon  a 
lock  of  hair.  Whatever  substance  a  seventh  son  rubs  with,  must  be  worn 
by  his  patients  as  long  as  they  live." 
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IN  the  Indo-Mohammcdan  Folklore,  Mulik-ghut-shan  is 
the  King  of  the  Genii  He  has  nine  evil  genii  added  to 
his  family  for  every  child  born  among  men.  To  genii  arc 
allotted  nine  different  posts  in  which  to  exercise  their  wicked« 
ncss. 

In  Kgypt,  every  month  was  su|)ix)scd  to  be  under  the  care 
of  three  dccans,  or  directors.  There  were  thirty-six  of  these, 
each  suj)erintending  ten  days,  and  these  decans  were  supposed 
to  exercise  the  most  extensive  influence  over  the  human  frame. 
Astrological  sr|uares  calculated  upon  this  mytholo^  are  still 
in  existence.     St  Jerome  called  it  the  opprobrium  oiEgypt 

In  Hampole*s  "  Prick  of  Conscience,"  the  ten  things  that 
destroy  venial  sins  arc  holy  water,  alms  deeds,  fasting,  the 
sacrament,  the  Pater  Noster,  shrift,  the  bishop's  blessing,  the 
priest's  l)lc*ssing,  knoiking  ufcn  the  breast  as  practised  by  a  meek 
marty  and  extreme  unction. 

Mciirsius,  in  his  "  Denarius  Pythagoricus,"  ])oints  out  the 
anti<|uity  of  the  numerus  infaustus  oi  ela^n  at  a  banquet  The 
number  eleven  being  the  first  which  transgresses  the  decad, 
denotes  the  wicked  who  transgress  the  Decalogue ;  whilst 
tw(hr,  the  number  of  the  aix)stlcs,  is  the  proper  symbol  of  the 
good  and  just 

'I'lic  **  baker's  dozen  "  Is  an  old  saying.  In  "  The  Witch," 
written  by  Thomas  Middleton,  a)x>ut  i6io,  Firestone  sa)'s  to 
his  mother,  the  witch  : 

*'  May  you  not  have  one  o'clock  in  to  the  dozen,  mother?^ 

Witch,  "No." 

Ftrcstone,  **  Your  spirits  are  then  more  unconscionable  than 
biikcrsr 

The  numl)cr  thirteen  is  considered  as  extremely  ominous  it 
lieiug  held  that  when  thirteen  jHrrsons  meet  in  a  room  one  of 
ihciii  will  die  in  a  year.  There  arc  sevcial  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Gentleman's  Afagazine,  one  of  which  (in  179S) 
dis|M^)ses  of  the  (jucstion  thus  :  "The  sui)cr5lition  that  where  a 
lomjiany  of  i>crsons  amount  to  thiitecn,  one  of  them  will  die 
within  the  twelvemonth  afterwards,  seems  to  t>e  founded  on 
the  calculations  adhered  to  by  the  insurance  offices^  which  pre- 
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suine  that  out  of  thirteen  persons,  taken  indiscriminately,  one 
will  die  within  a  year."  .    1     .  • 

Another  writer  suggests  that  this  superstition  may,  probably, 
have  risen  from  the  Paschal  Supper,  where  thirteen  were  pre- 
sent* 

Fuller  relates,  "That  a  covetous  courtier  complained  to 
King  Edward  VL,  of  Christ  College,  in  Cambridge,  that  it  was 
a  superstitious  foundation,  consisting  of  a  master  and  twelve 
fellowes,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  His  twelve  apostles.  He 
advised  the  king  to  take  away  one  or  two  fellowships,  so  as  to 
discompose  that  superstitious  number.  'Oh  no,'  said  the 
king,  *  I  have  a  better  way  than  that  to  mar  their  conceit ;  I 
will  add  a  thirteenth  fellowship  to  them,'  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly, and  so  it  remaineth  to  the  present  day." 

Waldron,  in  his  "Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man"  (1731), 
speaking  of  a  crypt,  or  subterranean  chai^el  near  Peel  Castle, 
says:  "Within  are  thirteen  pillars,  on  which  the  whole  chapel 
is  supported.  They  have  a  superstition  that  whatsoever  stranger 
goes  to  see  this  cavern  out  of  curiosity,  and  omits  to  count  the 
pillars,  shall  do  something  to  occasion  his  being  confined  there." 
The  Germans  derive  this,  superstition  from  the  Northern 
Mythology.  In  "  Die  Urreligion  des  Deutschen  Volkes  in 
Hessischen  Sitten,"'etc.,  von  E.  Miilliausse,  Cassell,  i860,  we 
read;  " Wahrscheinlich  hat  diescr  Glaul)e  in  dem  Mythus 
seinen  Grund,  dass  von  den  13  Gottern,  die  urspriinglich  un- 
schliesslich  des  Loki '  in  Walhall  tagten,  einer  sterben  musste, 
namlich  Baldur."  The  Italians  regard  thirteen  as  unlucky, 
because  the  thirteenth  card  of  one  of  the  sets  of  cards  used  in 


*  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  notion  of  thirteen  to  dinner  has 
reference  to  the  Last  Supper,  at  which  thirteen  were  present.  "  Some,** 
observes  Lord  Lyttelton,  ni  "  Notes  arid  Queries,"  "  I  believe,  have  earned 
it  to  the  extent  of  disliking  that  number  at  all  times  ",  but  the  commoner 
form  limits  it  to  Friday. .  Not  that  there  is  any  ground  for  fact  in  this,  for 
the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  fifth,  not  the  sixth  da^  of  the  week.  Sailors 
are  held  somewhat  superstitious,  and  I  knew  an  emment  naval  officer,  who, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  he  acted  on  it  earlier  in  life,  actually  would  walk 
out  of  the  room  when  the  conjunction  happened  on  a  Friday,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  both  of  which  events  were  preceded 
by  the  said  conjunction.' 
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pbying  a  game  called  Taro^hi  bears  the  figure  of  death. 
Addison,  in  the  "Spectator"  (Na  7),  says  :  "  I  remember  I  was 
one  in  a  mixed  assembly  that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when 
on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  observed  there  were 
thirteen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark  struck  a  panic  terror 
into  so'cral  who  were  present,  insomuch  that  one  or  two  of  the 
ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine, 
taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions  was  big  with 
child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and  that  in- 
stead of  portending  that  one  in  the  company  should  die,  it 
plainly  foretold  that  one  of  them  should  be  born.  Had  not 
my  friend  found  this  expedient  to  break -the  omen,  I  question 
not  but  half  the  women  in  the  com])any  would  have  fallen  sick 
that  very  night*' 

IN  an  ancient  English  medical  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Stockholm,  the  doctrine  oi  odd  numbers  and  their  supposed 
efficacy  is  frequently  noticed,  and  3,  7,  9  and  15  days  are  referred 
to  as  jxjriods  of  administration  of  the  remedies.  For  dropsy, 
thrice  three  earth-worms  with  their  heads  cut  off,  immersed  in 
holy  water,  in  which  sugar  or  liquorice  is  to  be  dissolved,  is 
rerommended  to  l)c  taken  daily  for  nine  days.  So  also  are 
^  some  powerful  diuretics  directed  to  be  given  for  nine  days  in 
the  same  disease.  And,  again,  another  drink  made  of  alex- 
.mdcr,  l)etony,  and  fennel,  for  seven  da)'s  for  the  like  purpose. 
Centaur)'  is  ordered  to  l)e  taken  for  fifteen  days  to  expel  venom 
of  whatever  description,  and  a  drink  of  the  seed  of  rrcss  is 
recomuiendcd  for  its  healing  properties,  if  jHrrsistcd  in  for  three 
days. 

There  was  a  singular  custom  at  Rome,  which  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  seller  of  provisions  had  a  voice  in  declaring  the 
value  of  his  wares.  Purchaser  and  vendor  sinuiltaneously 
ck^scd,  and  then  suddenly  oixrned,  one  of  their  hands,  or  some 
of  their  fingers.  If  the  numlnrr  of  fingers  on  l)Oth  sides  was 
cvcp,  the  vendor  obt.nined  the  price  which  he  had  previously 
asked  ;  but  if  the  numl)er  was  uneven,  the  buyer  received  the 
goods  for  the  sum  he  had  just  before  tendered. 
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The  Romans  regarded  an  even  number  as  unlucky,  because, 
since  it  could  be  divided  equally,  it  was  the  emblem  of  death 
and  dissolution.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  care  vrith 
which  they  avoided  these  even  numbers.  The  year  of  Numa 
was  made  to  consist  of  355  days,  though  the  moon  in  twelve 
lunations  appears  to  complete  but  354  days,  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  divide  any  odd  number  into  twelve  parts,  without 
one,  at  least,  of  the  parts  being  an  even  number,  they  contrived 
to  divide  the  solitary  even  month  (February)  into  a  period  of 
twenty-three  days,  and  five  supernumerary  ones.  Christians  who 
were  inclined  to  be  superstitious  about  numbers,  strengthened 
themselves  in  their  ideas  by  observing  that  God  was  om  in 
three^  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  bade  it  be  kept 
holy  for  ever. 

The  strange  prejudice  in  favour  of  odd  numbers,  which  dates 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  spread  through  the  western 
world,  exists  in  all  its  force  amongst  the  Siamese.  They  will 
build  no  staircase  having  an  even  number  of  stairs ;  no  house 
must  have  an  even  number  of  rooms,  doors,  or  windows,  yet 
the  decimal  system  is  the  universal  medium  by  which  all  the 
associations  connected  with  eternity  and  infinity  are  impressed 
on  the  Siamese  mind ;  and  the  gradations  from  tens  to  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  millions,  billions,  are  favourite  elements  of  ^ 
religious  calculation  among  the  bonzes. 

In  setting  a  hen,  says  Grose,  the  good  woman  holds  it  an 
indispensable  rule  to  put  an  odd  number  of  eggs. 

It  is  told  (with  some  share  of  doubt,  however)  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  when  a  child  of  three  years  old,  he  chanced  to  tread  upon 
a  duckling,  the  eleventh  of  a  brood,  and  killed  it ;  upon  which 
he  dictated  to  his  mother  the  following  epitaph  : 

"  Here  lies  good  Master  Duck, 

Whom  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on. 

If  it  had  lived,  it  had  been  good  luck 

For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  one,'* 

MANY  works  have  been  written,  and  various  opinions 
formed,  respecting   the   passage  in  the  Revelation 
(xiiL   18),  ^^  Here  is  wisdom;  Ut  him  that  hath  widerstanding 
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count  the  number  of  the  beast y  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and 
his  number  is  six  hundred  three  score  and  six,^*  Some  have 
imagined  that  this  mystical  number  relates  to  a  king ;  some  to 
a  kingdom,  and  others  to  the  Pope.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  Revelation  treats  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Christian  churches,  as  appears  from  the  second  and  third  chap- 
ters, where  the  churches  are  particularly  spoken  of.  The 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  conquest  and  depopulation  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  would  seem  that  this  num- 
ber, 666,  comprehends  the  interval  of  time  from  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple,  and  the  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nation,  which 
was  666  years.  If  we  subtract  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
(41 15)  at  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  when  the  divine 
communication  ceased,  from  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  at 
the  birth  of  Christ  (47 11),  the  remainder  is  596,  the  interval  of 
time  between  these  two  remarkable  epochs ;  then,  if  to  this 
remainder,  596,  we  add  70  years  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  the  mystical 
number  66Gj  referring  to  the  time  when  the  Divine  theocracy 
ceased  in  the  true  visible  church  of  God,  among  the  Jews,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  true  visible  church  of  God,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  among  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  usual,  in  the  attempts  to  unravel  the  mysterious  meaning 
of  the  number  of  the  beast,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  to 
suppose  that  every  letter  in  the  name  of  the  beast  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  numeral,  and  that  these  numerals  were  to  be  added 
together,  in  order  to  make  the  amount  to  666,  the  number 
required 

Upon  no  passage  of  Scripture,  probably,  has  more  ingenuity 
been  displayed  than  in  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  number  of 
the  beast :  "  And  his  number  is  six  hundred  three  score  and 
six"  It  has  been  found  in  the  names  of  various  Popes,  and 
Napoleon  I.  was  clearly  indicated  to  the  satisfaction  of  many. 
A  modem  writer  finds  Mammon  to  be  the  beast,  and  has 
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established  his  opinion  by  a  quotation  from  i  Kings  x.  14 : 
"  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year 
was  six  hundred  three  score  and  six  talents  of  gold" 

In  an  historical  tract  (1646)  entitled  "Querela  Cantabre- 
giensis,"  speaking  of  the  Parliamentary  Covenant,  the  author 
thus  expresses  himself:  "This  Covenant,  for  which  all  this 
persecution  has  been,  consisted  of  six  articles,  and  these  articles 
of  666  words.  .  .  .  But  as  for  the  number  of  the  beast,  to  answer 
directly  to  the  words  of  these  six  articles,  it  is  a  thing  (which 
considering  God's  blessed  providence  in  any  particular  thing) 
hath  made  many  of  us  and  others  seriously  and  often  to  reflect 
upon  it,  though  we  were  never  so  superstitiously  caballisticall  as 
to  ascribe  much  to  numbers.  This  discovery,  we  confess,  was 
not  made  by  any  of  us,  but  by  a  very  judicious  and  worthy 
divine,  formerly  of  our  University  (M.  Geast),  and  then  a  pri- 
soner for  his  conscience,  widiin  the  precincts  of  it"    > 

It  is  singular  to  notice  in  how  many  instances  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  mystic  number  was  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 
and  particular  events,  of  various  times ;  and  hov;  ingeniously 
the  figures  were  tortured  into  a  prophetic  meaning.  I  must 
refer  the  reader  who  is  interested  on  this  subject,  to  the  shelves 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  will  find  much  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  Space  will  only  permit  me  to  notice  a  few  works  in 
which  the  matter  is  treated  upon. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  1666,  Dr.  Worthington  says  in  a 
letter  to  Whitefoot  (February  13,  1665-6):  "I  suppose  you 
have  seen  or  heard  of  some  small  pieces  of  one  T.  L.  as  the 
Voice  out  of  the  Wilderness  and  An  Exposition  of  Revelation 
C  12  and. 1 3i. with  other  tracts  about  the  downfall  of  Rome  in 
.1666  (though  I  think  he  will  prove  to  be  mistaken  therein). 
H6  .lived  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  afterwards  betook  himself  to 
a  shepherd's  life."       ..      i 

.  Addison,inthe  "Si)ectator"(No.  191),  ad  verting  to  the  selection 
of  lottery  tickets,  observes :." I  have  been  told  of  a  certain 
ziealpus  dissenter,  who,  being  a  great  enemy  to  Popery,  and 
believing  that  b^d  men  are  the  most  fortunate  in  this  world,  will 
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lay  two  to  one  on  tlic  number  666  against  any  other  number, 
because,  says  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the  Beast" 

Among  the  many  absurdities  connected  with  the  mystical 
numbers  of  7  and  666,  is  that  contained  in  a  collection  of 
broadsides  in  the  library  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries,  relating 
to  the  first  Napoleon.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Urban :  "  The 
following  singular  coincidences  may  furnish  matter  for  reflection 
to  the  curious.  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  French 
Empire,  after  passing  under  sa^cn  different  forms  of  government 
(or  sevtn  heads),  was  divided  into  ten  kingdoms  in  Europe  (the 
ten  horns  of  Daniel  and  John),  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  changes  Europe  has  undergone,  the  numl)cr  of  king- 
doms was  generally  about  ten.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
the  Heads  of  the  family  of  Nafoleon^  who  have  effected  such  a 
change  in  the  same  empire  are  exactly  sa^ai^  viz.,  Napoleon ; 
Joseph,  King  of  Italy;  Louis,  King  of  Holland ;  Jerome ; 
Murat,  Duke  of  Berg  and  Clcves ;  Cardinal  Fcsch ;  Bcau- 
harnois,  the  adopted  son  of  Napoleon.  And,  also,  that  the 
members  of  the  Neiv  Federation  are  just  ten^  viz.,  Bavaria,  \Vur- 
temberg,  Baden,  I^armstadl,  Nassau,  Ysembourg,  Hohenzollern, 
Aremberg,  Salm,  Lcycn. 

"It  is  also  remarkable  that,  in  the  man's  name,  Naix>leon 
Buonaparte,  there  are  precisely  three  times  six  letters ;  Napole 
(6),  on  Buon  (6),  Aparte  (6)— 666.  And  in  his  name  is  con- 
tained the  name  given  by  John  to  the  King  of  the  Locusts, 
who  is  called  Apoleon^  or  the  Destroyer." 

A  writer  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (3  Series,  voL.viii.  p.  377) 
mentions  having  a  pamphlet  called.  "Proofs  of  Holy  AVrit,.or 
England's  Triumpli  over  Buonaparte  and  his  Armada ;  foretold 
in  express.  Tenns .  Seventeen  hundred  Years' ago,". dated  Lon-. 
don,  Januar}'  i,  1804.  Ii;  this  it  is  shown,  first  (Latinus,  or. 
man  of  Latium)  Italian,  />.,  Jkionaparte : .  the  separate  letters, 
being  taken  as  Greek  numerals,  is  equal  to  (idd, .  And,  secondly,- 
that  the  iiame  of  the  First  Consul  being  %\tA\. ,  Bonneparte^  is 
also  equal  to  (i(>(}^  according  to  the  same  method  of  interpreta-j 
tion.  .      :    ; 
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Afized  to  this  ^^anifiiVt  2re  the  fbOoviBg  nn^fts  cot  out  of 
some  other  work  oo  the  subject :  "*  The  Omrdi  of  Rocne  is 
gexierally  bocoared  as  the  beast ;  tfacs»  mzmber  666,  the  nam- 
ber  of  the  beast,*  says  the  Bixkm  of  the  Romish  Chnn^ 
15S0,  ^doe  agree  Terj  vcfl  in  ooe  with  this  Greeke  worde, 
JEKKAUZIA  ITAAIKA  (EaitshM  I:mUm\  which  is  to  sa j  the 
Italian  or  Romish  Chnrdi :  km  each  letter  in  the  Greek  makes 
cue  number — this  maketh  togtether  666l    Apoc  xiiL  17." 

The  Rer.  Mr.  Faber  also  prophesied  the  down£dl  of  Baooa- 
paite,  the  beast,  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Rerelationsw 
These  are  the  words :  ^  The  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea  (CorskaX 
with  7  beads  and  10  horns,  and  upon  his  bead  10  horns  and  10 
crowns,  is  Buonaparte.  This  beast  was  to  have  reigned  42 
months  as  Emperor  of  France.  Buonaparte  has  nearly  reigned 
this  exact  number  of  months :  the  dragon,  i^  the  devil,  gave 
him  the  power  and  great  authority,  and  he  caused  all,  both 
great  and  small,  both  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive 
a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  Le,  Buonaparte  has  caused  all  per- 
sons to  submit  to  his  tyranny.  The  beast's  ntmiber  was  six 
hundred  three  score  and  six,  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  numerical  calculations  of  all  the  letters  in  Buonaparte's  name, 
reckoning  the  letters  according  to  the  number  affixed  to  each 
before  the  introduction  of  the  figures ;  thus,  N  40,  A  r,  P  60, 
O  50,  L  20,  £  5,  A  I,  N  40,  the  letters  in  his  Christian  name: 
B  2,  U  no,  O  50,  N  40,  A  I,  P  60,  A  I,  R  80,  T  100,  E  5, 
being  the  letters  of  his  surname,  amounting  altogether  to 
666— the  identical  number  of  the  beast,  i.e,  Buonaparte." 
This  divine  adds,  "that  without  the  smallest  doubt,  as  the 
truth  of  Revelation  can  never  be  questioned,  so  it  follows  that 
the  Spanish  patriots  are  destined  to  put  an  end  to  this  beast 
Buonaparte"  Well  may  Swift  observe  that  such  commentators 
on  the  Revelations  turn  out  prophets  without  understanding  one 
word  of  the  text 

Robert  J.  Fleming,  D.M.,  published  an  "Apocalyptical  Key, 
an  extraordinary  discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy,  or 
the  Pouring  out  of  the  Vials  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John, 
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Chap.  xvL,  containing  Predictions  respecting  the  Revolutions 
of  France,  Fate  of  its  Monarch,  and  Surrounding  Nations." 
In  1803  was  published  the  "  Prophetic  Mirror,  or  a  Hint  to 
England,  containing  an  explanation  of  Prophecy,  that  relates 
to  the  French  Nation,  and  the  Threatened  Invasion,  proving 
Buonaparte  to  be  the  Beast  whose  number  is  666  (Rev.  xiii)."* 
Two  other  works  are  mentioned  as  bearing  upon  the  number 
666:  "Wealth,  the  name  and  number  of  the  Beast  (666)," 
i8ma  (Bagster) ;  and  "  Lateinos  ....  being  none  other  than 
the  Pope  of  Rome,"  Reginald  Rabett,  Svo.  (1835). 

A  writer  mentions  the  title  of  a  work  on  the  number  666,  as 
follows  :  "  An  Interpretation  of  the  Number  666,  wherein  not 
only  the  fnanner  how  this  Number  ought  to  be  interpreted,  is 
clearly  proved  and  demonstrated,  but  it  is  also  shewn  that  this 
Number  is  an  exquisite  and  perfect  Character,  truly,  exactly, 
^md  essentially  describing  that  state  of  Government  to  which  all 
other  notes  of  Anti-Christ  do  agree  ;  with  all  known  objections, 
solidly  and  fully  answered,  that  can  be  materially  brought  against 
it      By  Francis  Potter,   D.D.   Dan.  xiL  4.    Oxford,  printed 

*  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  amusing  letters  from  India,  writes  that  at 
Mysore  "I  found  an  Englishman,  who,  without  any  preface,  accosted  me 
thus ;  '  Pray,  Mr.  Macaulay,  do  you  not  think  that  Buonaparte  was  the 
Beast?*  '  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.'  '  Sir,  he  was  the  Beast.  I  can 
prove  it.  I  have  found  the  numl)cr  666  in  his  name.  Why,  sir,  if  he  was 
not  the  Beast,  who  was  ?*  This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  I  am  not  a 
little  vain  of  my  answer.  'Sir,'  said  I,  'the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
Beast.  There  are  658  members  of  the  House,  and  these,  with  their  chief 
officers, — the  three  clerks,  the  scrjeant  and  his  deputy,  the  chaplain,  the 
door-keeper,  and  the  librarian, — make  666.*  *  Well,  sir,  that  is  strange. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that,  if  you  wrote  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  Arabic, 
leaving  out  only  two  letters,  it  will  give  666.  'And,  pray,  sir,  what  right 
have  you  to  leave  out  two  letters?  And  as  St.  John  was  writing  Greek  and 
to  Greeks,  is  it  not  likely  he  would  use  the  Greek,  rather  than  the  Arabic 
notation?*  'But,  sir,*  said  this  learned  divine,  'everyone  knows  that  the 
Greek  letters  were  never  used  to  mark  numbers.*  I  answered  with  the 
meekest  look  and  voice  possible :  '  I  do  not  think  that  everyone  knows 
that.  Indeed,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  different  opinion — 
^roneous,  no  doubt — is  universally  embraced  by  all  the  small  minority  who 
happen  to  know  any  Greek.*  So  ended  the  controversy.  The  man  looked 
at  mc  as  if  he  thought  me  a  very  wicked  fellow ;  and,  I  dare  say,  has 
discovered  that,  if  you  write  my  name  in  Tamul,  leaving  out  T  in  Thomas, 
B  in  Babington,  and  M  in  Macaulay,  it  will  give  the  number  of  this  un« 
fortunate  Beast." 
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by  Leonard  Litchfield,  MDCXLIL  Reprinted  by  T.  Holl, 
Worcester,  for  Hatchard  and  Co,  1808."  With  all  the  high- 
sounding  title,  Dr.  Potter  failed  in  his  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
mystic  number. 

A  passage  from  the  Rabbinical  writer  on  the  world  lasting 
6000  years,  is  thus :  •  *'  Sex  mille  annorum  mundus.  Duo  mille 
inane.  Duo  mille  lex.  Duo  mille  dies  Messise,  et  propter 
peccata  nostra  quae  sunt  multa  praeterierunt  de  cis  quae  praete- 
rierunt"  Swan,  in  his  "Speculum  Mundi"  (1635),  endeavours 
.  to  prove  the  chronological  errors  involved  in  this  theory,  and 
intimates  that  the  Jews  could  not  have  put  much  faith  in  it,  or 
they  would  not  have  disputed  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the  world  being 
limited  to  6000  years,  was,  that  the  period  of  its  existence 
should  correspond  with  the  time  passed  in  its  creation ;  and  as 
the  seventh  day  from  the  commencement  of  creation  was  the 
secular  day  of  rest,  so  the  seventh  day,  or  thousandth  year, 
from  the  creation  would  be  the  eternal  heavenly  rest — a  day 
and  a  thousand  years  being  considered  co-equal,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  inspired  psalmist,  "  For  a  thousand  years  are 
in  Thy  sight  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past  "(Ps.  xc  4). 

In  the  tenth  century  there  was  a  prevalent  idea  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  approaching.  Many  charters  began  with 
these  words,  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  its  close."  As 
this  notion  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some  confused 
theory  of  the  millennium,  it  died  away  when  the  seasons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eleventh  century  with  their  usual  regularity.  At 
a  much  later  period,  however,  it  has  been  renewed,  and  even 
in  the  year  1816  a  story  of  this  kind  found  its  way  from 
Bologna  to  Paris.  According  to  this  prophecy  the  world  v.as 
to  be  at  an  end  on  the  i8th  July,  18 16.     Alarm  and  conster- 

•  •  • 

nation  pervaded  all  ranks;   several  persons  retired  to  their 

estates  in  the  country ;  the  churches  were  filled  with  devotees, 

.and  the  event  was  awaited  with  patient  dread  by  even  persons 

ashamed  of  openly  avowing  it 

Evelyn  mentions  a  notion  that  the  millennium  was  to  con)- 
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mencc  in  1694.     A  preacher  in  Buckinghamshire  spread  this, 
and  made  a  great  rising  of  the  people  there. 

THFl  French  nation  of  all  classes  are  very  much  given  to 
the  art  of  traa'ftg  profhdical  references  in  the  numbers 
eomfciing  dates ^  etc.  The  French  journals  have  noticed  the 
numeral  prophecy  of  ihc  termination  of  the  empire  in  1869. 
'iliis  small  problem  in  arithmetical  divination  was  worked  out 
thus:  Napoleon  III.  was  bo'n  in  1808,  and  assumed  the 
empire  in  1852.  Add  i+o-fS  to  1852  and  1869  results. 
Similarly,  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  bom  in  1826,  and  married 
to  the  Emperor  in  1853.  The  ciphers  added  together  in  each 
date  respectively  give  1869,  when  added  to  1852.  The  cor- 
responding dates  and  events  in  the  life  of  Ix)uis  Philippe,  when 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  give  the  corresponding  prophetical 
result 

The  date  of  the  great  revolution  is  1789.  Add  to  1789  the 
sum  of  its  ciphers,  and  1814  results — the  date  of  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  which  arose  out  of  the  revolution.  The  date  of 
the  last  revolution  is  1848,  and  if  this  date  l)e  similarly  dealt 
with,  it  gives  as  the  prophetical  results  1869. 

A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  **  (3  Scries,  vol.  x.)  remarks 
that  **  these  extraordinary  numbers  apjKar  to  have  started 
with  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Ix>uis  XVI.  in  1774  ;  by 
adding  these  figures  into  each  other  you  gel  the  date  of  his 
death,  or  1774+1  +  7  +  7  f4-i  793,  in  whic  h  year,  January  21, 
the  amiable  monarch  was  Ixrhcadcd  Again,  the  fall  of  RoIk^s- 
picrrc,  1794,  add  i  \  7  +  9  +  4  =  181 5,  gives  that  of  Nai>oleon  I., 
roabdicating  June  22,  181 5  ;  add  to  this  i  +8+  i  +  5  -  1830, 
which  in  its  turn  gives  us  the  three  glorious  days  of  July,  and 
fall  of  Charles  X.  Then  wa  have  the  accession  of  the  Citi/en 
King  in  1830,  thus  : 

The  (Utc  of  his  birth,  Oct.  6    |      J 

(_3 
184S 
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1830 

(     ' 
Birth  of  bis  Queen,  Marie  Am^  April  26  <     \ 


1848 

.1830 

Marriage  of  Louis  Philippe,  Nov.  25  \     q 

9 


1848 


Then  came  Universal  Suffrage,  December  10  and  11,  and 
choice  of  a  President  of  a  Republic,  one  and  indivisable,  or 

1848 
I 
8 

J 

1869  Dec. 

But  the  figures  work  out  more  remarkably  thus — Louis 
Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor  January  30,  1853  : 

1853  1853 

His  birth,  April  20    ^     ^  Birth  of  Empress,  May  5   ]     f 

8  (     6 

1870  1870 

A  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  mentions  on  this 
subject,  that  January  30,  1853,  was  the  wedding-day  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress ;  but  not  the  birthday  of  the  second 
empire — that  was  December  2,  1852,  the  anniversary  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  the  coi4p  (Pltai;  thus  : 


1853 
I 
8 

5 
3 

1870* 

Besides  pointing  out  the  arrangement  of  the  years  i8s3  to 
1870,  there  appeared  in  the  Lrrds  Mercury  (August,  1870)  the 
following  analogous  plan  :  Fall  of  Robespierre,  1 794. 

«794 
I 

7 
9 

4 

Fall  of  Na|X)leon     1815 

I 
8 
I 

5 


Fall  of  Charles  X.    l8jo 


•  A  writer  |x»inl<  out  thai  the  mlculations  rcfcrrc*!  lo  arc  founil  in 
•*  Amusctnent^  phil<iU»(;inuev*'  nar  (I.  V.  Philomcste,  A.B.  (rcipnot),  troi- 
M»mc  cilil.  I>ijon,  1S42,  8vo.    Tnc  calculation  is  however,  continued  ihu*  : 

1S30  1842  1857  1878 

1  1  I  I 

8  8  8  8 

3  4  5  7 

0278 


1x4a  1857  1878  1902 

III  1^42,  ihr  I>uc  «!'<  )rl«'anv  the  then  heir  tr»  the  thione,  wa%  Uille«l  ;  l-ut 
the  ihnM<l  of  the  fAlniKition  vrem<  to  have  l»cen  hrnkcn  in  l8;7.  iViijiioi 
ii'Ks  iu»(  name  his  aulhor,  I»ut  merely  *lyle%  him  "  un  cuncux."  The  \:inic 
•'curieiix"  hn^  given  uutance^  m  Kihifhth**  aiMition  cifthe  fijjiire*  comj»«»*ini; 
the  >ear  f»f  ihc  l-irfh,  'le.uh.  etc.,  of  the  f»»lh)Winj;  Kmg*  «»(  France  «»f  the 
thiril  ricr,  ie^ul(<(  in  the  titular  numlirr  of  eai'h  : 

I>Hii%  IX.  (Samt),  U»rn  121$.  A«l«l  l«^elhcr  the  fi(;"»r^  m  the  <l.ttr,  and 
the  result  i*  9  or  IX.  (harle*  VII.  ua%  Unn  1402  — 7  f»r  VII.  I>inii* 
XII.  Oc  jetmeu  lx*rn  1461-12  or  XII.  Henri  IV.  (le  Ctranth,  killol 
l6lo«X  or  twice  IV.  I><ui\  XIV  (le  (*rand).  l*cranie  kinq  in  1643  —  14 
or  XIV.  lie  die«l  1715-  14  or  XIV.  He  wa\  aped  77  •  I4  or  XIV. 
l-niii^  XVIII.,  Uiin  i7j$-i8or  XVIII.  The  la\t  nurol»er  i\  the  diiul»k 
of  the  titular  nunil^r  of  the  fir^t  aN»ve  named  king,  and  the  triple  of  (he 
nuinlier  of  kings  mentionetl  in  the  list. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TRIALS,    EXORCISING,   AND   BLESSING   OF  ANIMALS. 

AMONG  the  most  extraordinary  delusions  that  perplexed 
the  human  brain  in  olden  times,  was  that  of  trying 
animals  by  law  for  certain  infractions  which  constituted  them  a 
nuisance  to  society. 

The  prerogative  of  trying  domestic  animals  was  founded  on 
the  Jewish  law,  as  laid  down  in  Exodus  xxL  28 :  "  If  an  ox 
gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  die,  then  the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  ox  shall  be  quit."  There  are  similar  allusions  in  the  Old 
Testament* 

iElian  tells  us,  that  at  certain  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  oxen 
were  brought  to  the  altar.  There,  one  was  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice,  but  the  others  were  spared,  although  a  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced on  each  of  them  ;  afterwards  the  knife  was  placed  in 
judgment,  and  was  condemned  as  having  been  employed  in 
killing  the  ox. 

*  "  If  a  creature  be  generous,  kind,  constant,  compassionate,"  says  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  "yet  if  he  cannot  reflect  on  what  he  himself  does,  or  sees 
others  do,  so  as  to  take  notice  of  what  is  worthy  or  honesty  and  mnke  that 
notice  or  conception  of  worth  and  hotusty  to  be  an  object  of  his  affection, 
he  has  not  the  character  of  being  virtuous  ;  for  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  he 
is  capable  of  having  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  a  sentiment  or  judgment 
of  what  is  done  through  just,  equal,  and  good  affection,  or  the  contrary." 

The  Jews  upon  this  subject  agree  with  the  common  and  natural  opinion ; 
and  the  Talmud  accordingly,  when  any  mischief  has  been  done  by  an 
animal,  distinguishes  between  an  innocent  beast  and  a  vicious  one,  the 
owner  of  an  innocent  one  being  required  to  pav  only  half  the  amount  of  an 
injuty  thus,  as  it  was  deemed,  casually  incurred. 
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It  was  in  the  middle  ages,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  trials  of  noxious  animals  frequently 
took  plate,  conducted  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  law.  In 
every  instance  advocates  were  assigned  to  defend  the  animals. 

The  researches  of  French  antiquaries  have  brought  to  light 
the  records  of  ninety-two  such  legal  processes,  tried  in  their 
courts  from  11 20  to  1741,  when  the  last  trial  and  execution,' 
that  of  a  cow,  took  place.  Domestic  animals  were  tried  in  the 
common  criminal  courts,  and  their  punishment  on  conviction 
was  death  ;  wild  animals  of  a  noxious  description,  such  as  rats, 
locusts,  caterpillars,  and  such  like,  were  conducted  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.*  The  proceedings  were  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  Mosaical  law,  were 
based  on  the  following  thesis :  As  God  cursed  the  serpent, 
David  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  our  Saviour  the  barren 
fig-tree,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  Church  had  full  power  and 
authority  to  exorcise,  anathematise,  and  excommunicate  all 
animate  and  inanimate  things.  But  as  the  lower  animals,  being 
created  before  man,  were  the  elder-bom  and  first  heirs  of  the 
earth,  as  God  blessed  them,  and  gave  them  "  every  green  herb 
for  meat,"  as  they  were  provided  for  in  the  ark,  and  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Sabbath,  they  must  ever  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  clemency  consistent  with  justice.  Some  learned 
canonists,  however,  disputed  those  propositions,  alleging  that 
authority  to  try  and  punish  offences,  under  the  law,  implied  a 
contract,  quasi-contract,  pact,  or  stipulation,  between  the 
supreme  power  that  made  and  administered  the  law,  and  those 
subjected  to  it  They  contended,  that  the  lower  animals  being 
devoid  of  intelligence,  no  such  pact  ever  had  been  or  could  be 
made ;  and  that  punishments  for  injuries  committed  uninten- 
tionally and  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  were  unjust  They  ques- 
tioned, also,  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  anathematise  those 

*  The  first  excommunication  fulminated  against  animals  is  recorded 
in  the  twelfth  century.  St.  Foix,  in  his  **Essais  historiques  sur  Paris," 
states  that  the  Bishop  of  Laon  pronounced  in  11 20  an  injunction  against  the 
caterpillars  and  field-mice,  on  account  of  the  ravages  they  made  on  the 
crops. 
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whom  she  did  not  undertake  to  baptise,  and  adduced  the 
example  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  who,  when  contending  with 
Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses,  did  not  make  a  railing  accusation 
against  the  "  old  serpent,"  but  left  it  to  the  Lord  to  rebuke 
him. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir,  in  his 
"  Coutumes  du  Beauvoisis,"  says :  "  Those  who  have  rights  of 
justice  in  their  territory,  bring  before  the  tribunals  animals 
guilty  of  murder ;  but  it  is  not  thus  they  should  be  treated^  for 
brute  beasts  know  neither  good  nor  evil,  so  that  justice  is  lost 
sight  of:  for  to  be  just,  a  criminal  should  know  and  understand 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him  ;  the  faculty  of  intelligence  is 
wanting  in  animals." 

Chasseneuz  gives  a  dozen  reasons  why  animals  should  be  ex- 
communicated and  cursed ;  among  these  he  says  :  "  It  is  per- 
mitted to  cut  down  and  bum  the  tree  that  does  not  bear  fruit, 
the  greater  reason  then  in  destroying  what  causes  damage.  God 
requires  that  each  one  should  enjoy  the  product  of  his  labour. 
All  that  exists  was  created  for  man  ;  we  should  misinterpret  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  by  tolerating  animals  that  are  noxious. 
Religion  permits  snares  to  be  laid  for  birds  and  other  animals, 
and  the  best  of  all  nets  is  the  lightning  of  anathematisation. 

The  accused  animal  was  committed  to  prison,  at  the  place  of 
criminal  justice  where  the  trial  was  to  take  place  ;  the  procurcur, 
or  officer  who  exercised  the  functions  of  prosecutor  at  the  court, 
required  an  act  of  accusation  to  be  made ;  after  hearing  the 
witnesses,  and  taking  down  the  depositions  against  the  detin- 
qucnt^  and  the  crime  of  homicide  being  proved,  the  judge  con- 
demned the  animal  to  be  strangled,  and  hung  by  the  two  back 
legs  to  an  oak  tree  or  a  gibbet,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

The  original  course  of  a  process  was  thus  :  The  inhabitants 
of  a  district  being  annoyed  by  certain  animals,  the  court 
appointed  experts  to  survey  and  report  on  the  damage  com- 
mitted. An  advocate  was  then  appointed  to  defend  the 
animals,  and  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  summoned. 
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They  were  then  cited  three  several  times,  and  not  appearing, 
judgment  was  given  against  them  in  default  Tlic  court  then 
issued  an  admonition,  warning  the  animals  to  leave  the  district 
within  a  certain  time,  under  |)enalty  of  adjuration  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  disappear  on  or  Ixifore  the  period  appointed,  the  exor- 
cism was  with  all  due  solemnity  pronounced.  The  courts, 
however,  by  every  available  reason  for  delay,  e\'aded  the  last 
extremity  of  pronouncing  the  exorcism,  probably  lest  the 
animals  should  neglect  to  ]uny  attention  to  it  Indeed,  it  is 
actually  recorded  that  in  some  instances  the  noxious  animals, 
instead  of  **  withering  off  the  face  of  the  earth "  after  being 
anathematised,  liecame  more  abundant  and  destructive  than 
before.  This  the  Liwycrs  attributed  neither  to  the  injustice  of 
the  sentence,  nor  want  of  power  of  the  court,  but  to  the  malevo- 
lent antagonism  of  Satan,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  is  at 
certain  times  permitted  to  tempt  and  annoy  mankind 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centur)',  law  reports  and 
history  furnish  numerous  examples  of  these  proceedings  in  the 
criminal  courts  ;  in  the  rases  of  pigs  and  sows  more  particu- 
larly, who  had  devoured  children.  As  one  may  see  at  present 
in  certain  localities,  these  anim.ils  in  the  middle  ages  ran  alx>ut 
the  streets  r>f  villages,  and  were,  it  seems,  more  addicted  to 
eating  human  flesh  than,  happily — due  to  the  refinements  of 
time  -they  are  now.  Sonic  curious  instances  are  given  of 
these  puni'^hnicnts.  In  the  **  Annuaire  du  Dcpartement  de 
TAisnc  "  (1R12)  are  full  details  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
a  hog  (June  14,  1494),  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Martin  de  l-aon, 
for  ha\ing  defacie  and  strangled  a  child  in  its  cradle.  The 
sentence  concludes  thus :  **  We,  in  detestation  and  horror  of 
this  crime,  and  in  order  to  make  an  examj^le  and  satisfy  justice, 
ha%*e  declared,  judged,  sentenced,  pronounced,  and  api)ointed, 
that  the  said  hog,  l>eing  detained  a  prisoner,  and  confined  in 
the  said  aM>i-y.  shall  In*,  by  the  executioner,  hung  and  strangled 
on  a  gibl)ct,  near  and  n<ljoining  the  gallows  in  the  juris<iiction 
of  the  said  monks  lieing  near  their  copyhold  of  Avin.  In 
witness  of  which  we  have  sealed  this  prest'nt  niih  our  seal" 
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This  was  done  the  14th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1494,  and 
sealed  with  red  wax,  and  upon  the  back  is  written,  "  Sentence 
on  a  hog,  executed  by  justice ;  brought  into  the  copyhold  of 
Clermont,  and  strangled  on  a  gibbet  at  Avin." 

In  the  "M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  Royale  Acad^mique  de 
Savoie,"  is  a  singular  account  of  the  law  proceedings  instituted 
in  1587,  against  a  species  of  beetle,  that  made  great  ravages  in 
the  vineyards  of  St  Julien,  near  St  Julien  de  Maurienne.  In 
154s  these  insects  had  made  an  irruption  into  this  territory,  and 
legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  them.  Two  lawyers 
were  chosen,  one  by  the  inhabitants,  the  other  was  to  defend 
the  animals ;  but  singular  to  relate,  the  insects  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  law-suit  was  accordingly  abandoned  It  was, 
however,  resumed  forty-two  years  afterwards,  in  1587,  when  the 
beetles  reappeared,  and  committed  much  devastation.  The 
court  addressed  a  complaint  to  the  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maurienne,  who  named  a  judge,  and  also  a  lawyer  to  plead 
for  the  insects ;  and  published  an  order  prescribing  processions, 
prayers,  etc  After  several  legal  discussions,  the  inhabitants  of 
St  Julien  were  told  the  result,  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  piece  of  land  outside  the  vineyards  where  the  insects  could 
.  live  without  infringing  on  the  vines.  The  piece  of  land  was  to 
be  of  a  certain  extent,  and  to  contain  trees,  herbs,  etc,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  of  good  quality.  In  accepting  this  offer, 
the  inhabitants  thought  it  prudent  to  reserve  the  right  of  passage 
through  the  locality  which  they  gave  up  to  the  insects,  "  sans 
causer  touttefoys  aulcung  prejudice  ^  la  pasteure  desdictz 
animaulx ;  et  par  ce  que  ce  lieu  est  une  seure  r^traite  en  temps 
de  guerre,  vu  qu'il  est  garni  de  fontaynes  qui  aussi  serviront 
aux  animaulx  susdicts,"  or  to  have  the  faculty  of  taking  refuge 
on  the  land  in  case  of  war ;  promising,  on  these  conditions,  in 
favour  of  the  insects,  the  cession  of  the  land  in  question,  "  en 
bonne  forme  et  vallable  a  perp^tuyt<J." 

This  concession  was  made  June  29  (1587),  and  on  July  4,  the 
,  counsel  for  the  inhabitants  presented  a  request  to  the  court, 
'  that  in  default  of  the  defendants  accepting  the  offers  that  had 
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been  made  to  them,  the  judge  would  order  the  vineyards  of 
the  inhabitants  to  be  respected  under  certain  penalties.  The 
advocate  for  the  animals  demanded  time  for  deliberation,  and 
the  trial  being  resumed  in  September  following,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  accept,  in  the  cause  of  his  clients,  the  ofier 
that  liad  been  made  to  them,  as  the  locality  in  question  was 
barren,  and  did  not  produce  anything.  This  was  denied  on 
the  other  side,  and  arbitrators  were  named  to  decide  the 
question-  The  result  is  not  known,  as  the  manuscrijit  leaves 
off  at  this  point ;  but  sufficient  particulars  have  been  given  to 
show  the  extremely  al)surd  and  curious  proceedings  of  these 
trials  of  animals  in  former  times. 

Dulaure,  in  his  **  History  of  Paris,"  mentions  a  legal  process, 
in  1690,  against  the  caterpillars  that  laid  waste  the  cultivated 
portion  of  the  little  town  of  Pont-du -Chateau  in  Auvergne.  A 
\ncar,  named  Hurin,  excommunicated  these  caterpillars,  and 
sent  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  the  justice  of  the  district, 
who  laid  an  interdict  upon  these  insects,  and  solemnly  rele- 
gated them  to  nn  uncultivated  six)t  which  was  duly  designated. 

No  district  could  commence  a  legal  process  of  this  kind 
unless  all  its  arrears  of  tithes  were  |>aid  up  to  the  Church,  and 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  French  legal 
maxim,  "  The  first  step  towards  getting  rid  of  locusts  is  the 
payment  of  lit hes." 

Chasscncuz,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  tr>'ing  animals  by  law,  in  order  to 
cons<»lc  the  Hcaunois  for  the  plague  of  locusts  (\'ulgarly  called 
hubfrcs),  informs  them  that  the  creatures  of  whi<  h  they  complain 
were  nothing  in  romjxarison  to  those  that  infested  Indix  These 
last  were  no  less  than  three  feet  long^  their  legs  were  armed  with 
teeth,  so  [)owerful  that  saws  were  made  of  them.  The  best 
means  of  deliverance  was  to  pay  promptly  and  truly  the  tithes  of 
the  Churchy  and  to  cause  a  woman,  Uirefootcd,  to  walk  round 
the  infected  place. 

The  same  means  indicated  by  the  lawyer  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Sl  Julien  de  Maurienne,  were  employed  very  often  and 
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successfully,  according  to  some  writers;  thus  the  celebrated 
lawyer  of  Zurich,  Felix  Malleolus,  or  Hemmerlin  (died  1457), 
relates  that  Guillaume  de  Saluces,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lausanne 
from  1 22 1  to  1229,  ordered  the  eels  of  Lake  Leman  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  certain  part,  from  which  they  were  not  to  go 
out  He  relates,  also,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coire,  were  consigned,  "  en  une  region 
forestifere  et  sauvage,"  larvae  and  Spanish  flies,  that  had  been 
previously  cited  before  the  provincial  magbtrate,  who,  "  taking 
in  consideration  their  youth  and  diminutive  size,  appointed 
an  advocate  to  defend  them."  The  same  person  adds,  "And 
at  the  present  time  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  contract 
every  year  with  the  aforesaid  insects,  and  grant  them  a  certain 
portion  of  land  which  keeps  them  from  passing  the  limits." 

The  tribunals,  powerless  to  punish  the  insects  or  other  noxious 
vermin,  acted  rigorously  against  such  animals  as  could  be  taken 
after  wounding  or  killing  anyone.  The  judicial  processes  in 
such  cases  were  the  same  as  those  in  usage  against  persons 
accused  of  similar  crimes. 

In  1497,  a  sow  was  condemned  to  be  beaten  to  death  for 
having  eaten  the  chin  of  a  child,  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Charonne.  The  sentence  declared  that  the  flesh  of  the  sow 
should  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  animal 
and  his  wife  should  make  a  pilgrijnage  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Pontoise,  where,  being  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  should  cry 
"  Mercy ^^  after  which  they  were  to  bring  back  a  certificate  that 
this  had  been  complied  with. 

Lionnois,  in  his  "Histoire  de  Nancy"  (181 1),  gives  a  full 
report  of  the  law  proceedings  on  the  delivery  of  a  condemned 
pig  to  the  executioner  of  Nancy  (May  20,  1572).  Among 
other  details  the  seizure  and  placing  in  prison  of  the  animal 
are  mentioned ;  that  the  pig,  tied  by  a  cord,  had  been  led  to  a 
cross  near  the  cemetery ;  that  from  the  most  ancient  time  the 
justice  of  the  lord  (the  Abbot  of  Moyen-Moutier)  was  accus- 
tomed to  deliver  to  the  provost,  or  marshal  of  St  Diez,  near 
to  this  cross,  the  condemned,  tons  nus^  that  execution  might 
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ensue ;  and  b>'  reason  that  the  said  pig  is  a  brute  beast,  the 
nuyor  and  justice  conferred  at  that  said  place,  and  left  the  said 
pig  tied  with  a  cord  by  special  grace,  and  without  prejudice  to 
tlic  right  that  belonged  to  the  lord  of  delivering  criminab  tons 

fikS." 

The  execution  of  these  animals  was  public  and  solemn; 
sometimes  they  were  clothed  like  men.  In  1386,  the  judge  of 
Falaise  condemned  a  sow  to  be  mutilated  in  the  leg  and  head, 
and  afterwards  to  l)C  hung,  for  having  torn  the  face  and  arm, 
and  then  killing  a  child  This  was  a  Hraconian  infliction  of 
jKinishment.  This  sow  was  executed  in  the  public  square, 
clothed  in  a  man's  dress.  The  execution  cost  ten  s^us,  six 
dmiers  tournois,  l»esidcs  a  new  glove  for  the  executioner.  The 
author  of  the  **  Hisioire  du  Duchc^  dc  Valois"  '^'ho  relates  the 
same  fart,  adds,  thai  the  glove  is  entered  in  the  expenses  at  six 
j<»//j  tourttoiSy  and  that  in  the  receipt  given  to  the  Count  dc 
Falaise  l>y  the  executioner,  he  declares  himself  satisfied,  and 
**  quil  en  qttitte  U  rot  not  re  sire  et  ledit  riccmie  T 

Hulls  shared  with  swine  the  same  mode  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment for  homicide.  M.  Carlier,  in  his  "  Histoire  du  Duch<  dc 
Valois"  relates  that  a  farmer  of  the  village  of  Moisy  allowed 
an  untamed  bull  to  escajH?;  the  consequence  was  the  death  of 
n  man,  pier*  ed  by  his  hDrns.  Charles,  Count  of  Valow,  having 
heard  of  this,  gave  orders  that  the  bull  should  Ixi  seized  and 
proceedings  taken  against  the  animal.  This  was  done  ;  the 
t)fi'irers  of  justice  examined  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  man 
killed.  The  bull  was  eventually  sentenced  and  hung.  But 
this  did  not  terminate  the  affair  ;  an  a])i>eal  was  made  against 
the  incomjutibility  of  the  retainers  of  the  count  to  |>crform  the 
execution,  to  the  jKirliamcnt  of  the  Chandeleur  of  1314.  After 
a  long  discussion  it  wns  decided  that  the  bull  des<.*rved  death, 
Injt  the  Count  dc  Valois  ha<l  no  justiciary  rights  on  the  territory 
of  Moisy.  In  1499  •*  ^^"^^  ^•^'*  hung  for  having  **  jKir  furiosity 
occis  un  joine  fils  de  <iuator/c  ou  (juinze  ans/*  in  the  lordship 
of  Cauroy,  which  l)clonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Hcaupre. 

Horses  were  also  judged  in  the  criminal  courts.     The  regis- 
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ters  of  Dijon  record  that  in  1389  one  was  condemned  to  death 
for  having  killed  a  man. 

In  the  year  1403,  Simon  de  Baudemont,  Lieutenant  at 
Meubn,  Jhean,  Lord  of  Maintenon,  the  Bailiff  of  Mantes  and 
Meulan,  signed  an  attestation  making  known  the  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  in  order  to  execute  justice  on  a  sow 
that  had  eaten  a  child :  "  For  expenses  within  the  jail,  the 
charge  was  6  sds.^  Item,  to  the  executioner  who  came  from 
Paris  to  Meulan,  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  by  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  the  Bailiff,  and  of  the  King's  Attorney,  54 
sols.  Item,  for  the  carriage  that  conveyed  her  to  execution, 
6  sols.  Item,  for  ropes  to  tie  and  haul  her  up,  2  sols  8  dtnicrs. 
Item,  for  gloves  1 2  denicrs ;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  69  sols 
8  denicrs,^  The  item  for  glova  has  puzzled  some  persons. 
Southey  suggests  that  they  were  insisted  upon  by  the  execu- 
tioner, as  a  point  of  honour,  that  no  one  might  reproach  him 
with  having  soiled  his  hands  by  performing  on  such  a  subject 

I  find,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  of  M.  Aguel,  in 
his  "Curiositds  Judiciaires  et  Historiques  du  Moyen  Age,"  who, 
repeating  the  same  story  of  the  execution  of  the  sow,  adds,  "  en 
octroyant  des  gants  au  bourreau,  on  voulait,  sans  doute,  d'apr^s 
les  moeurs  du  temps,  que  ses  mains  sortissent  pures  de  Tex^cu- 
tion  d'une  htte  bruteJ' 

The  summonses  were  served  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  read- 
ing them  at  the  places  which  the  animals  frequented  These 
citations  were  written  out  with  all  technical  fonnality,  and,  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  contained  a  description  of  the 
animals.  Thus,  in  a  process  against  rats  in  the  diocese  of 
Autun,  the  defendants  were  described  as  dirty  animals  in  the 
form  of  rats,  of  a  greyish  colour,  living  in  holes.  This  trial  is 
famous  in  the  annals  of  French  law,  for  it  was  then  that  Chasse- 
neuz,  the  famous  advocate,  won  his  first  laurels.  The  rats 
not  appearing  on  the  first  citation,  Chasscneuz,  their  counsel, 

*  It  b  curious  to  observe  that  in  a  receipt  delivered  (October  16,  1408) 
by  a  notary  of  Pont  de  I'Arche  to  the  gaoler  of  the  prison  of  that  town,  the 
cost  of  daily  food  for  an  imprisoned  pig,  condemned  for  killing  a  child,  is 
the  same  in  amount  as  that  for  each  prisoner  in  the  same  gaol  per  diem. 
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argiicd  that  the  summons  was  of  a  too  local  and  individual 
cliaractcr ;  that,  as  all  the  rats  in  the  diocese  were  interested, 
aii  tlic  rats  should  be  summoned.  This  plea  being  admitted, 
the  curate  of  every  parish  in  the  diocese  was  instructed  to 
summon  ever)'  rat  for  a  future  day.  The  day  arriving,  but  not 
any  rats,  Chassencuz  said  that  as  all  his  clients  were  summoned, 
including  young  and  old,  sick  and  healthy,  great  preparations 
had  to  l)e  made,  and  certain  arrangements  carried  into  effect, 
and  he  therefore  l)cggcd  for  an  extension  of  time.  This  also 
Ixring  granted,  another  day  was  api>ointcd,  and  again  no  rats 
appearing,  Chasseneuz  objected  to  the  legality  of  the  summons 
under  certain  circumstances.  A  summons  from  that  court,  he 
argued,  implied  full  protection  to  the  (parties  summoned,  both 
on  their  way  to  it  and  on  their  return  home  ;  but  his  clients, 
the  rats,  though  most  anxious  to  ap|)ear  in  obedience  to  the 
court,  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  their  holes  on  account  of  the 
numl)cr  of  ex'ildisposed  cats  kept  by  the  plaintiffs.  I^t  the  latter, 
he  continued,  enter  into  lx>nds,  under  hea\-y  pecuniary  penal- 
tics,  that  their  cats  shall  not  molest  my  clients,  and  the  sum- 
mons will  l)c  at  onrc  olieyed  The  court  acknowledged  the 
vali<lity  of  this  plea,  but  the  plaintiffs  declining  to  be  bound 
over  for  the  good  l)chaviour  of  their  cats,  the  period  for  the 
rats*  attendance  was  adjourned  sint  ///>,  and  thus  Chassencuz 
gained  his  cause.* 

*  A  work  (>r  IlarthcU'nu  rle  ChoMcncui,  or  Chasscnc«,  inclu<le«l  in  the 
"Conriha  I).  }tarthoiom.Ti  a  Cha&«enr%  **  (Lugfluni,  is8S,  in  folio),  ii 
cntitlcil  "Conrilium  priinum  quod  traclatu«  jure  dici  potest,  |>ffO|4cr 
muliipli'  Item  ct  rcri>ivlitAin  dortnnam,  ul»i  lurulcntrr,  ct  accurate  tractatur 
qur%tio  dia  :  dr  rxrunmuiiiirationc  .ininialiunt  in^crloruin." 

.*^'mic  %tranf;e  OMiidns  arc  cimlaincti  in  thi%  Mn|;ul.ir  work,  lie  contends 
that  aniinaU  .irr  nin<rn.iMc  to  ttiai,  and  |;ivc^  an  aic«itint  of  inflict iiientt 
A(;»ir;<>i  iiuy  Ihic«  An'i  «nads  At  Autun  and  L>(ttis  and  of  the  Umout 
•M  niiw  dc*  k.its"  nl*»vc  inrnli«me«t.  lie  qnr*tnHU  whether  animals 
fdi'xdd  .-i|>|ic.ir   in  the  c«»urt*  ^f  .'i«//,i//i ,  or  l»y  /'*♦'/,  and  dccUrc*  for  ihc 

f«»riir''f. 

In  thr  ra%eof  the  insects  that  r.ivagc«l  the  vine>ard«  of  IWaune,  he  asks: 
•*  \.s\  ic  un  dtht }  Oui,  |>utwj.ic  le  jtruple  €*%  fe^:>%t  »i(i  tiAnJaUt^Hant  fri^i 
de  t'virr  «//«  iitt^  qui,  (I'at'rt"^  Pa^ul,  rejtniit  le  c<rur  de  I>teu  et  cefui  (l« 
rh<»nime,  et  dont   rcicchence  c^t  ilcmontie  |>ar  les  dispoftitUHis  du  droit 
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Though  judgment  was  given  by  default,  on  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  animab  summoned,  yet  it  was  considered  necessary 
that  some  of  them  should  be  present  when  the  citation  was 
delivered  Thus  in  the  case  against  leeches,  tried  at  Lausanne 
in  145 1,  a  number  of  leeches  were  brought  into  court  to  hear 
the  document  read  which  admonished  them  to  leave  the  dis* 
trict  in  three  days.  The  leeches  proving  contumacious,  did 
not  leave,  and  were  consequently  exorcised*  This  exorcism 
dififering  slightly  from  the  usual  form,  some  canonists  adversely 
criticised,  While  others  defended  it  The  doctors  of  Heidel- 
berg, then  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  gave  it  their  entire  and 
unanimous  approbation,  but  imposed  silence  upon  all  imperti- 
nents  that  presumed  to  speak  against  it  And,  though  they 
admitted  its  slight  deviation  from  the  recognised  formula  made 
and  provided  for  such  purposes,  yet  they  triumphantly  ap])ealed 
to  its  efficiency  as  proved  by  the  result ;  the  leeches  imme- 
diately after  its  delivery  having  died  off,  day  by  day,  until  they 
were  utterly  exterminated 

As  the  lower  animals  were  anciently  amenable  to  law  in 
Switzerland,  so,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  they  could  be  re- 
ceived as  witnesses.  A  similar  law,  it  appears,  is  still,  or  was 
to  a  very  late  period,  recognised  in  Savoy.     If  a  man's  house 

canon,  portant  defense  de  promouvoir  aux  unlres  sacrds  celui  qui  n'aime  pas 
le  vin  r 

However,  Chasseneux  concludes  ihat  an  advocate,  named  by  the  judge  to 
defend  the  animals,  might  urge  an  excuse  for  their  non-appearance  by  reason 
of  incompetency,  etc 

A  treatise  was  published  even  so  late  as  1668,  by  Gaspard  Bailly,  a 
lawyer  of  Chambery,  on  legal  proceedings  against  animals,  with  forms  of 
indictments,  modes  of  pleading,  etc. 

*  Naud^  ridicules  the  occult  virtues  of  talismans  in  his  defence  of  Virgil 
accused  of  l^eing  a  magician ;  the  poet,  it  seen.s,  cast  into  a  well  a  talisman 
of  a  horse-leech,  graven  on  a  plate  of  gold,  to  drive  away  the  great  number 
of  horse-leeches  which  infested  Naples.  Naude  positively  denies  that 
talismans  poss^sed  any  such  occult  virtues.  Gaffarel  regrets  that  so 
judicious  a  man  as  Naud^  should  have  gone  this  length,  giving  the  lie  to  so 
many  authentic  authors ;  and  Naude's  paradox  is,  inilccd,  as  strange  as  his 
denial ;  he  suspects  the  thing  is  not  true,  because  it  is  so  generally  told. 
"  It  leads  one  to  suspect,"  he  observes,  "  as  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  away  from  so  many  places  by  these  talismans,  whether  they  were 
ever  driven  from  any  place." 
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was  broken  into  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  the  owner  of 
the  house  killed  the  intruder,  the  act  wxs  considered  a  justi- 
fial>lc  homicide.  Hut  it  was  considered  just  possible  that  a 
man,  who  lived  all  alone  by  himself,  might  invite  or  entice  a 
person,  whom  he  wished  to  kill,  to  spend  the  evening  with  him, 
and  after  murdering  his  victim,  assert  that  he  did  it  in  defence 
of  his  iKrrson  and  projxrrty,  the  slain  man  having  been  a  burglar. 
So  wlicn  a  i>cr5K)n  was  killed  under  such  circumstances,  the  soli- 
tary householder  was  not  held  innocent  unless  he  produced  a 
dog,  a  cat,  or  a  cock  that  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  house, 
and  witnessed  the  death  of  the  jwrson  killed  The  owner  of 
the  liousc  was  comi^elled  to  make  his  declaration  of  innocence 
on  oath  Inrfore  one  of  these  animals,  and  if  it  did  not  contra- 
dict him,  he  was  considered  guiltless,  the  law  taking  for  granted 
the  Deity  would  cause  a  miraculous  manifestation  by  a  dumb 
animnl  rather  than  allow  a  murderer  to  escaj)e  from  justice. 

From  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  courts  of 
justice  usually  adopted  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  animals 
I>ro{>ortionate  to  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted.  M.  Mimaut,  in 
his  "  Histoire  de  Sardaipnc  ancienne  et  modcme,"  remarks 
that  the  charter  of  Klc<^nore,  romiK>scd  in  1395,  and  called 
Carta  di  I(>gN,  which  recites  all  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of 
Sardinia,  states  that  the  oxen  and  cows,  wild  or  domestic,  might 
Ik.*  killctl  lcp"\lly  when  they  were  taken  in  the  commission  of  a 
frirnc.  .\ss<.-s  guilty  of  the  same  roniliut  were  treated  more 
liiiinnncly  ;  they  were  j»la<e«l  in  the  same  rnici;«»r)-  as  thieve^. 
Th'.-  fir-xt  time  that  one  r»f  the^e  animals  was  found  in  a  rulli- 
\.Uttl  ficM,  wl.i«  h  (li'i  not  Inrlong  to  his  master,  one  of  his  ears 
M.i>  c  111  off.  :\  re; -el  it  inn  of  the  ofltnre  entailed  iV.e  loss  of  the 
other  ear.  If  caught  a  third  lime  in  the  |»rohihiled  pla<  e,  the 
ass  ^^as  not  hung  like  other  large  animals,  but  was  cimftscated 
to  the  prince  of  the  rountr)-. 

A:  the  ;^<*rifxl  mentiolied  (fourteenth  to  sixteenth  rcntur)),  it 
was  considered  that  the  punishment  of  the  gil>bct  to  an  amnul 
con\i<  ted  of  homi*  ide  wouI<i  create  a  horror  for  the  <  rmie,  and 
thai  the  proprietor  of  the  animal  thus  condcnmed  was  suflli- 
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ciently  punished  by  his  losing  it ;  and  from  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  annals  of  justice,  or  the  historians, 
do  not  record  the  infliction  of  death  upon  animals  for  homicide. 
The  more  reasonable  practice  appears  to  have  been  to  condemn 
the  owner  of  the  guilty  animal  in  damages ;  the  beast  itself  was 
no  longer  the  object  of  a  justiciary  process. 

The  Conteur  Vaudois^  of  Lausanne,  publishes  this  story : 
"  The  following  strange  narrative  is  found  in  the  *  History  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation,'  by  Ab.  Ruchat  It  is  not  inserted  as 
a  joke,  but  ^ven  in  sober  seriousness  !  'In  1479  the  vicinity 
of  Lausanne  was  infested  by  cockchafers.  They  were  so 
numerous  and  destructive  as  to  be  a  thorough  jxist  Mr. 
Richardt,  the  then  Chancellor  of  Berne,  advised  that  a  lawsuit 
should  be  commenced  against  them.  His  advice  was  followed; 
and  after  three  processions,  the  insects  were  cited  to  appear  in 
the  Bishops*  Court  For  counsel  they  had  assigned  to  them  one 
Vtrrodti^  who  had  heen  dead  six  months  f  The  accused  and  their 
advocate  not  appearing,  the  court  gave  judgment  by  default 
The  sentence  is  in  Latin,  and  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Lausanne.  It  excommunicates  the  insects  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  they  and  their  de- 
scendants are  ordered  to  quit  for  ever  the  diocese  of  Lausanne,*" 

The  work  of  Ruchat  contains  also  another  strange  story : 
"In  1364  the  church  of  Chattens,  in  the  Jorat  Hills,  the  range 
of  which  Lausanne  is  the  capital,  possessed  a  miraculous 
image  of  St  Pancrace.  A  pig  having  destroyed  a  child,  the 
aforesaid  image  was  brought  out,  and  the  child  was  restored  to 
life.  The  pig  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  Bishops*  Court  at  Lau 
sanne.  It  was  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  sentenced 
to  death."  Ruchat  says  that  "the  executioner  was  a  ix)rk- 
butcher." 

With  an  abundant  share  of  exorcisms,  charms,  and  enchant- 
ments for  the  extirpation  of  vermin  in  Ihe  olden  time,  England 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  animals  which  we  have  recorded  as  prevalent 
in  foreign  countries.    There  is,  however,  a  curious  case  of  the 
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trial  of  a  dog  in  1771,  near  Chichester,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
facetious  j>nro<ly,  a  "  Reix>rt  of  the  case  of  Farmer  Carter's  Dog 
*  Porter,*  *'  liy  Mr.  Ix>ng,  a  law)'er  who  died  in  18 13.  Hone,  in 
his  "Ever>-  Hay  Hook"  (vol  ii.),  gives  an  account  of  this  mock 
trial,  somewhat  abridged  from  the  original  pamphlet,  then  in 
his  i>ossessi(>n,  hut  without  other  alteration,  together  with  a 
]K)rtrait  of  the  dog  "  Porter  **  in  the  dock.  The  names  of  the 
|iarties  cng.ngcd  in  the  rrni  trial  arc  given,  with  those  of  the 
nicknames  in  the  jvirody,  hy  which  they  were  called  after  its 
puhlication.  'Ilie  s<iuires  were  Butler,  Aldridge,  Challcn,  and 
Bridger.  These  were  understood  by  J.  Bottle,'  A.  Noodle, 
Mat  o*  the  Mill,  and  O.  Ponser. 

In  Ix>rd  Fountainhairs  "Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish 
Affairs,"  a  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  lx)ys  at  Heriot's  Hospital,  in  1681,  during  the  ])opular 
demonstrations  on  the  "  Test  AcL"  "At  this  time  many  things 
were  done  in  ino<  kcr>'  of  the  Test,  One  I  shall  tell.  The 
children  of  llcriol's  Hospital,  finding  that  the  dog  which  kept 
the  yards  of  that  hos|)ital  had  a  public  charge  and  office,  or- 
dained him  to  take  the  Test,  and  offered  him  a  i>aper.  Hut  he, 
loving  a  lK)nc  Inrttcr  than  it,  absolutely  refused  it  They  then 
rubl>cd  it  with  butter,  which  ihcy  called  an  Explication  of  the 
Test,  in  iiniiaiion  of  .Arpylc,  and  he  licked  off  the  butter,  but 
did  s[)il  out  the  pai>cr  ;  for  which  they  held  a  jur)-  ujK^n  him, 
and  in  derision  of  the  sentence  on  Argylc,  they  found  the  dog 
guilty  of  treason,  and  at  tually  hanged  him  I** 

'"T^IIK  reader  ulio  is  curious  on  the  subject  of  trials  of 
i.  animals,  will  |>c  interested  in  the  following  list  of  the 
various  pn^h  in  France  and  elsewhere,  chronologic  ally  arranged 
by  M.  Herriat  Saint  Prix,  i»ubli';hed  in  the  "  Mc^moires  dc  la 
S^Kietc*  des  Anlic|uaircs/'  in   iSrc),  uiih  some  additions: 

Vr^RH.  ASIM\Iv.  (OfNIKir.V 

Il2f>  I  irl  l-micc  ami  cateT|Uihr5  I^on. 

1 1  a  I  I  l»n  Fni^ny,  near  I^on. 

Il^i'i  ling  Kontrnav.  nrar  Tafii, 

1314  ItuU  Comt^  (fe  Valott. 
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YEARS. 

394 

4th  centufy 

403 
404 

'^ 

4«9 
420 

435 
456 

466 

474 
479 

% 

488 

494 
497 
499 

499 

5th  century 

501 
501 
501 
504 
512 
516 


528 
540 
540 

542 

546 
SSo 
551 
554 

^^% 
560 

565 


AKIMALS. 

Sow 
Hone 
Hog 

CaDtharides 
Sow 
Hog 
Ox 
Hog 
Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 

Rats,  leeches 
•Hog 
Sow 
Sow 
Cock 

Rats  and  moles 
Cockchafers 
Snails 
Snails 
Weevils 
Snails 
Hog 
Sow 
Bull 
Hog 
Sows 
RaU 
Snails 
Weevils 

Weevils,  grasshoppers 
Hog 
Weevils 
Dog 

Animal  not  mentioned 
Do. 
Hog 
Bitch 
She-ass 

Snails  and  caterpilhirs 
Cow 
Do. 
Goat 
Sheep 
Leeches 
She-ass 
Do. 
Cow 
Mule 


COUNT&IIS. 

Lansanne. 

Falaise. 

Dijon. 

Moftain. 

Mayence. 

Meulan. 

Rouvre. 

Gisorsw 

Pont  de  TArche. 

Labergement-le-Dnc 

Brochon. 

Trochees. 

Lausanne. 

Bourgogne. 

Savigny. 

CorbeiL 

Bile. 

Nimes. 

Lausanne. 

Beaujeu. 

Autun. 

Beaune. 

M&con. 

Clermont,  near  Laon. 

Charonne. 

Beauvais. 

Chartres. 

Dunois. 

Autun. 

Lvon. 

M&con. 

Cotcntin. 

Arcenaux. 

Troyes. 

Parliament  of  Toulouse. 

Bordeaux. 

Do. 
,,  Dijon. 

Meaux. 
Loudun. 
Grenoble. 

Parliament  of  Paris. 
Do. 

Isle  of  Rh^. 
Baug^. 
Lausanne. 
Sens. 

Loigny,  near  Chiteaudun. 
Augoudessus,  in  Picardy. 
Montpellier. 


II 
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YRARS. 

1565 
"572 

'575 
1S85 

1587 

16th  century 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1601 

1601 

1604 

1606 

1606 

1606 

1606 

1607 

1609 

1609 

1611 

161 1 

1613 

1614 

1631 

1622 

1623 

1624 

1624 

1624 

1633 

1647 

i6$o 

\(/i6 

1666 

1667 

1G68 

1678 

1^.79 

]k-f»rc  i(>8o 

16M0 

1690 

1692 

I7thcentiiry 

(emi) 

iHlhcrntury 

(lie|*inning) 

«74l 


ANIMALS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Animal  not  mentioned 

Parliament  of  Toulouse. 

I*iB 

Nancy. 

She-au 

Parluunent  of  Paris. 

Caterpillars 

Valence. 

Ikretles 

St.  Julien. 

Rats 
Cow 

Spain. 
Tnouan. 

Da 

AbbevUle. 

Pony 

Gonnctot,  netr  Dieppe. 

lX)g 

Brie. 

Pony 

ProYint. 

Pony 

ToinYille. 
Riom. 

Sheep 

Cow 

C*h&teaurenau(l. 

Pony 
Hitch 

Coiffy,  near  Langres. 

Chart  res. 

Pony 

Doursaut,  near  Epemay. 

Do, 

Montmorency. 

Cow 

Parliament  of  Paris. 

Goat 

Laval. 

Cow 

Saint-Fergeux,  near  Rethel. 

Sow 

Montoiron,  near  ChitelleranL 

She-ass 

Lc  Mans. 

Pony 

La  Rochelle. 

Do. 

Montpensier. 

She-ass 

Dessay,  near  Moulins. 

Mule 

Chenx>utonne,  in  Poitou. 

Pony 

Bonne- Etable,  near  Mamen. 

She-ass 

Corbie. 

Pony 

BclUc. 

1>>. 

Parliament  of  Paris. 

Do. 

Fresnay,  near  Chartrts. 

Do. 

Tours. 

Do. 

Saint- Pierre- L«noutien. 

She  ass 

Vaudes,  near  Ikir-sur -Seine. 

Pony 

Angers. 

Do. 

Ilau^^. 

Do. 

Parlument  of  Aix. 

Worms 

Constance,  near  Coire. 

P.»ny 

Fourchcl,  near  Pri»vin$. 

Caterpillars 

Auvergne. 

Pony 

MiHilins. 

I>oves 

Canada. 

Ants 

Ilinfit. 

Cow 

PtHlitU. 
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/^ HARMS  and  exorcisms  for  the  dispersion  or  destruction  of 
^  noxious  animals  prevailed  from  a  remote  period,  and  some 
of  the  superstitions  in  a  modified  sense  still  exist  in  this  countr)\ 
and  especially  abroad.  In  the  middle  ages,  history  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  calamities  caused  by  plagues  of  insects. 
These  were  the  more  destructive  as  agricultural  science,  almost 
in  its  infancy  at  that  period,  offered  few  remedies  for  preventing 
or  mitigating  the  ravages.  Recourse  was  consequently  had  to 
the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  who  heard  the  complaints,  inter- 
posed on  their  behalf  with  prayers,  and  anathematised  these 
enemies  of  mankind  as  the  work  of  the  devil  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  the  proceedings  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  secular  tribunals. 

Sentence  was  pronounced  (Sept  6,  1481)  against  the  snails 
by  Jehan  Noseret,  canon  of  Beaujeu,  in  which  was  mentioned 
the  example  given  by  St  Mammet,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  who 
exorcised,  in  this  manner,  certain  devib  who  had  taken  the 
figure  of  wolves  and  pigs,  and  had  devoured  children  even  in 
the  streets. 

Gregory  of  Tours  (573 — 595)  alludes  in  his  "Histo'ry"  to 
talismans  against  mice,  serpents,  and  conflagrations. 

The  suits  against  animals  not  unfrequently  led  to  more 
serious  trials  of  human  beings  on  charges  of  sorcery.  Simple 
country  people,  finding  the  regular  process  very  tedious  and 
expensive,  purchased  charms  and  exorcisms  from  empirical  un- 
licensed exorcists  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  But  if  any  of  tlic 
parties  concerned  in  this  contraband  traffic  were  discovered, 
death  by  stake  and  faggot  were  their  inevitable  fate — infernal 
sorcerers  were  not  to  presume  to  compete  with  holy  Church. 
Still,  there  was  one  animal,  the  serpent,  which,  as  it  had  been 
cursed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's  history,  might  be 
exorcbed  and  charmed  (so  that  it  could  not  leave  the  s]X)t 
where  it  was  first  seen)  by  anyone,  lay  or  cleric,  without  the 
slightest  imputation  of  sorcery.  The  formula  ran  thus :  '*  By 
Him  who  created  thee,  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  remain  in  the 
spot  where  thou  art,  whether  it  be  thy  will  to  do  so  or  otherwise, 
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and  I  curse  thee  with  the  curse  with  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed 
thee." 

lUit  if  a  wretched  shepherd  was  convicted  of  having  uttered 
the  following  nonsense,  termed  "  the  prayer  of  the  wolf,"  he 
was  burned  at  the  stake  :  "  Come,  beast  of  wool,  thou  art  the 
lamb  of  humility  !  I  will  protect  thee  !  (lO  to  the  right  about, 
grey,  grim,  and  greedy  Ixrasts  !  Wolves,  she-wolves,  and  young 
wolves,  ye  are  not  to  touch  the  flesh  which  is  here.  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  !" 

In  the  seventeenth  centur)',  the  cases  of  law  proceedings 
against  animals  became  fewer,  for  the  Church  at  this  period  had 
jiartially  renounced  these  at)surd  practices ;  in  the  different 
dioceses  of  Franco,  certain  prohibitions  were  issued  to  correct 
this  abuse.  'ITius,  for  example,  in  the  Ritual  of  E\Teux  of 
1606,  Cardinal  I)uj)crron  declares  that  no  one  should  exorcise 
animals,  nor  use  prayers,  or  formulas,  without  his  express  per- 
mission.  The  l)cst  theologians  of  the  time  also  wrote  against 
the  prnf.tirc.  The  canon  Kv<5illon  published  a  work  in  1651 
(Traite  des  F xcommunUations)^  in^hich,  aAer  recapitulating  the 
abuses  and  profanity  of  these  proceedings  he  adds :  "  It  is  an 
assured  theological  fact  that  it  is  only  a  man  who  has  been  bap- 
tised that  (an  l)c  excommunicated"  He  does  not,  however, 
discard  cxorrisms,  which  he  says  can  l>e  used  towards  animals, 
in  the  terms  and  ceremonies  prescribed,  without  superstition, 
and  not  olistTving,  as  formerly,  ridiculous  law-proceedings. 

In  Sjvain  an<l  Italy  the  lower  animals  were  held  subject  to  the 
laws,  as  in  Frnnco.  A/piUueta  of  Navarre,  a  distinguished 
Sfianish  canonist,  asserts  that  rats  when  exorcised  were  ordered 
to  dei>art  f()r  foreign  countries  and  that  the  ol>edient  animals 
would  at  cordingly  march  down  in  large  iKxlics  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  thence  set  off*  by  swimming  in  scare  h  of  desert  islands 
wheie  they  could  live  ami  enjoy  themselves  without  annoyance 
to  man.*     In  Iinly nKo,  pnKC^ses  against  caterpillars  and  other 

•  In  1450,  a  SjMiii^h  Flcnriliftin^r  monk,  I>c*^nar«l  Vair,  wrote  a  wnrk 
(/V/a'ifW(<,  Ithtt  /mU  i"  ^^hich  he  fttn»n|;i]r  dcprrcatr^  (he  eiconimunication 
of  anini-iN,  'IcviriUtn^  the  ceremonies  a$  uipentitious  an«l  impious,  coo- 
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small  animals  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  certain  large 
fishes  called  terons^  that  used  to  break  the  fishermen's  nets, 
were  annually  anathematised  from  the  lakes  and  headlands  of 
the  north-western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 

In  Normandy,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  credulity,  both  past 
and  present,  we  have  a  superstition  which  prevailed  during  the 
eight  days  preceding  Christmas.  The  people  in  some  of  the 
cantons  placed  bundles  of  hay  under  the  fruit-trees,  and  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age  were  sent  with  torches  to  set  fire 
to  the  hay,  which  they  did,  crying  out : 

"Taupes,  cheriUes  et  mulcts 

Sortez,  sortez  de  mon  clos  ; 
Ou,  je  vous  brOle  la  barbe  et  les  os ; 

Arbres,  arbrisseaux 
Donnez  moi  des  pommes  ^  mirloL  " 

Of  this  exorcism  or  charm,  a  translation  may  be  thus  given : 
"  Mice,  caterpillars,  and  moles,  get  out,  get  out  of  my  field  ;  I 
will  bum  your  beard  and  your  bones;  trees  and  shrubs,  give  me 
three  bushels  of  apples." 

These  incantations  are  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  ancients 
against  the  cantharides,  or  insects  of  the  beetle  kind,  by  whom 
they  thought  that  their  com  was  destroyed  : 

"  Fly,  beetle;  the  ravenous  wolf  pursues  you." 

The  numbers  of  charms  and  exorcisms  which  are  used  by 
professional  vermin-killers  in  various  parts  of  France  (they  are 
certainly  not  unknown  in  England),  is  very  great,  and  their 
character  is  often  curious.  St.  Gertrude  of  Nivelles  is  the 
patroness  of  rat-catchers,  and  in  the  Ardennes,  when  rats 
become  unusually  troublesome  in  a  house,  it  is  sufficient  to 
write  the  following  words  on  morsels  of  paper,  which  must  after 
wards  he  well  buttered :  '*  Rats  et  rates,  vous  qui  avez  niang^  le 
coeur  de  Sainte  Gertrude,  je  vous  conjure,  en  son  nom,  de  vous 
en  aller  dans  la  plaine  de  RocroL"    There  are  other  fomis,  but 

sidering  that  animals  are  engendered  from  the  rubbbh  of  the  earth,  and 
submitting  them  to  the  ban  of  excommunication,  was  the  same  as  if  some- 
one baptised  a  dog  or  a  stone. 
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all  th.it  is  essential  is  to  adjure  the  rats,  or  the  great  king  of  the 
rats,  to  **  remember  "  St  Gertrude  In  the  cr)pt  of  her  church 
at  Nivellcs  there  is  a  well,  the  water  of  which  Is  sought  for  by 
the  peasantr)'  of  all  the  surrounding  countr)*,  since,  sprinkled 
in  the  house,  or  over  the  fields,  it  will  drive  away  all  rats  and 
mire  Earth  from  the  tomb  of  St  Ulric,  at  Augsbourg,  has 
tlic  same  virtue.  It  is  necessar)'  to  name  a  place  to  which  the 
rats  who  are  to  l)e  exix^llcd  can  retire,  and  to  take  care  that,  if 
tlicre  ho.  any  nmning  water  in  the  way,  there  is  a  bridge  over 
which  they  may  jvlss.  They  should  also  l)C  adjured  to  i»ass 
onward  in  long  procession  by  threes  and  threes. 

Much  of  this  turns  up  again  in  the  old  Scotch  rhymes,  to  be 
[jasted  against  the  wall : 

"  RAtton  ami  mouse, 
\jt\  the  |niir  woman't  house  ; 
VtZkTx^  awa'  owre  liy  to  the  mill, 
An.l  there  yell  a'  get  ycV  fill." 

Tusser,  in  his  "March  Huslxindr}',"  sa)"s  : 

*'  Kill  crow,  pic.  an*!  catlow,  rook,  buxzarrl,  and  raven, 
Or  else  ^  «lc^ifc  them  to  <eek  a  new  haven.*' 

In  the  •*  Avowyngc  of  King  Arther,"  etc,  a  ballad  written,  it 
Is  supiK>sed,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (first  published  by 
Dr.  Whitakcr,  in  his  **  History  of  Craven,**  and  afterwards  with 
some  (lucslionable  ini]»rovcmcnts  by  F-vans,  in  his  "Old  Ballads" 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Felon  5h)wc  and  the  Freres  of  Rith- 
monde"),  we  have  an  nmu^ing  illustration  of  an  aborthf  exorcism. 
Sir  Walter  5m  ott,  in  his  notes  to  **  Rokeby,"  gives  the  entire 
liallnd,  with  additions  and  rorrettions  from  a  manu script  in  the 
josscssion  of  the  Rokcby  family.  This  sow — as  in  most  rases 
of  mischievous  animals  in  the  olden  lime  —was  supiK>scd  to  l)e 
under  the  influence  of  the  Kvil  One.  and  obtained  its  felonious 
ap|)elIation  from  a  scries  of  mnlpractices,  unlK*coming  in  an 
eminent  <!cgree  even  in  a  sow  : 

**She  ua*  more  than  «>t!icr  thrre. 
The  crislicvt  liea^i  th.it  eVr  mtcht  l«e. 

11  rr  hea<l  w.i«  creA!  an<l  |*rey  ; 
She  wa«  Iweil  in  Rileby  wnoil. 
There  were  few  that  thither  i^oeil, 

That  came  00  hve  away.** 
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It  seems  that  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  (for  jest's  sake  apparently) 

this  intractable  animal  to  the  Convent  of  Richmond,  and  the 

evil  reports  of  her  conduct  while  left  at  large,  scandalised  the 

holy  men  : 

"  Frjmr  Middleton  by  his  name. 
He  was  sent  to  fetch  her  hame. 
That  rued  him  since  full  sair.** 

The  friar  with  commendable  prudence  took  two  others  with 
him,  but  the  sow  proved  too  much  for  them  : 

"  She  raise  up  with  a  felon  fare  [or  fierce  countenance]. 
To  Bght  against  the  three. " 

Peter  of  Dale,  one  of  the  combatants,  appears  to  have  been 
hard  pressed,  and  in  his  fright  took  to  exorcising  the  sow,  but : 

"  She  bound  her  boldly  toaoide  ; 
To  Peter  Dale  she  came  aside, 

With  many  a  hideous  yell ; 
She  gap'd  soe  wide,  and  cried  so  hee  [high]. 
The  Fryar  said,  *  I  conjure  thee 

Thou  art  a  feind  of  hell. 

^  '  Thou  art  come  hither  for  some  trainc, 
I  conjure  thee  to  go  againe 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  dwell ' 
He  sayned  [blessed]  him  with  crosse  and  creede, 
Took  forth  a  book,  began  to  reade 

In  St.  John,  his  gospelL 

The  spell,  however,  had  no  effect : 

"  The  sow  she  would  not  Latin  heare. 
But  rudely  rushed  at  the  Frear 

That  blink'd  all  his  blee  [lost  his  colour] ; 
And  when  she  would  have  taken  her  hold. 
The  Fryar  leap*d  as  Jesus  wold, 

And  healed  him  [sheltered  himself]  with  a  tree." 

Peter  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  bewails  his  fate  : 

"  He  sayd,  'Alas,  that  I  was  Frear  ! 
And  I  shall  be  rugged  [torn]  in  sunder  here, 

Hard  is  my  destinie  ! 
Wist  [knew]  my  brethren  in  this  houre. 
That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  stoure  [perilous  plight]. 

They  would  pray  for  me  1* " 

The  three  friars  take  to  flight,  and 
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"  When  Fr)'ar  Middlcton  cmme  home, 

I  lift  hrethrcn  vas  full  fAin  ilkone  [each  one], 

And  thank'd  God  of  his  life  ; 
He  told  (hem  all  unto  the  end, 
I  low  he  had  fouj^hten  with  a  feind. 

And  liv*d  through  mickle  strife.'* 

The  warden  of  the  convent  at  length  resolves  on  sending  two 
doughty  men  of  anns  to  take  the  "  Felon  Sow,"  wisely  seeing 
that  exorcisms  liad  no  cfTcct.     He  tells  them  : 

•'  *\Vc  shall  for  you  pray,  sing,  and  read. 
To  doomevlay  wim  hearty  *|^ccdc, 

With  all  our  progeny.* 
Then  the  letters  well  wa«  made. 
Rands  l)ound  with  sealer  brade, 

As  deedes  of  armes  should  tic.'* 

The  warriors  come  ofT  victorious,  but  not  without  some  severe 
handling  by  the  sow,  who  is  brought  in  triumph  to  the  convent : 

••  When  they  saw  her  come. 
They  ^ung  merrily  Te  I)eum, 
The  Fryers  on  that  day.*' 

To  prove  this  glorious  feat  of  arms,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
"  Felon  Sow  :** 

**  If  ye  will  any  more  of  this. 
In  the  FryeT*  of  KichmomI  *tui. 

In  parchment  good  and  fine  ; 
And  how  Fryar  Middleton  that  was  so  kcnd  [kind] 
At  (ircti  Hridge  conjured  a  fein«l 

In  likencM  of  a  swine.** 

Allxrit,  though  infused  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  the  **  Felon  Sow  " 
proved  a  relish  to  the  friars  given  to  them  by  Ralph  Rokcl>y 
"to  mend  their  fare." 

There  is  a  manual  assigned  to  no  less  a  personage  than  Pojh: 
Honorius  III.,  entitled  **  ('onjurationes  adversus  princi|K*m 
tcncbranim  ct  angelos  ejus"  which  is  known  in  its  French  form 
as  the  ro|>c's  **  drimoire."  or  lMM)k  of  Oramarye.  It  contains 
numerous  sih.-11s  antl  ( liarms  s^iue  of  them  quite  unintelligible, 
and  olliers  very  nearly  so,  from  the  utter  confusion  of  words 
and  nnmcs.  Here  is  |»art  of  a  form  which  is  |K)wcrful  forget- 
ting rid  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  which,  if  tried  and  not  found 
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wanting,  might  be  acceptable  to  many  an  English  farmer.  Salt 
and  rabbits'  hair  must  be  mixed  on  a  plate ;  then  the  operator 
is  to  proceed  at  sunrise  to  the  place  where  the  charm  is  to  be 
worked,  and,  bareheaded  and  kneeling,  he  is  to  cross  the  mix- 
ture, and  distributing  portions  into  sundry  holes,  he  is  to  say  : 
"  Dant,  dant,  sant  Heliot  et  Valiot  Rouvayet.  Viens  ici,  je  te 
prends  pour  mon  valet,  pour  garder  pendant  trois  mois  et  trois 
lunes  cette  pi^ce."  Rouvayet,  whoever  she  or  it  may  be,  will 
keep  away  the  rabbits ;  and  as  for  the  hares,  the  man  who  has 
worked  this  charm  need  not  fear,  even  if  he  should  meet  one 
on  going  to  his  work  in  the  morning — very  unlucky  as  such  an 
encounter  is  otherwise. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  exorcism  of  animals  was  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  loud  clashing  of  musical  instruments ; 
thus  it  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St  Patrick,  that  he  was  un- 
able with  the  most  formidable  interdicts  to  diive  away  a  cloud 
of  bats  that  had  been  taken  for  demons;  but  what  his  formulas 
could  not  effect  was  done  by  a  deafening  sound  of  cymbals, 
which  drove  them  away  in  great  fright 

The  greatest  of  the  numerous  miracles  ascribed  to  St  Patrick, 
was  that  of  driving  the  venomous  reptiles  out  of  Ireland,  and 
rendering  the  Irish  soil  for  ever  after  so  obnoxious  to  the 
serpent  race,  that  they  instantaneously  die  on  touching  it 
Colgan  seriously  relates,  that  St  Patrick  accomplished  this  feat 
by  beating  a  driim^  which  he  struck  with  such  fervour,  that  he 
knocked  a  hole  in  it,  thereby  endangering  the  success  of  the 
miracle ;  but  an  angel  appearing,  mended  the  drum,  and  the 
patched  instrument  was  long  exhibited  as  a  holy  relic  The 
Rev.  Alban  Butler,  however,  in  his  "  Life  of  St  Patrick,"  states 
as  a  popular  tradition  of  the  Irish,  "  That  this  benediction  was 
given  by  his  staffs  called  the  *  Staff  of  Jesus,'  which  was  kept  in 
great  veneration  at  Dublin.  The  isle  of  Malta  is  said  to  derive 
a  like  privilege  from  St  Paul,  who  was  there  bit  by  a  viper." 

Ribadeneira,  the  Jesuit  author  of  "Lives  of  the  Saints," 
affirms  as  a  most  famous  miracle,  and  well  known  to  the  whole 
world,  ''  that  St  Patrick  did  so  free  Ireland  of  all  venomous 
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beasts  l'i«'^l  none  could  ever  since  live  or  breathe  there  ;  and 
tliat  even  the  very  wood  has  a  virtue  against  poison,  so  that  it 
is  re|K>rtcd  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  that  being  built  of 
Irlsli  woo<l,  no  spider  doth  ever  come  near  it*** 

The  miracle  is  related  by  Jocelin,  in  his  "  Life  of  St  Patrick," 
and  the  story  made  its  way  into  other  tracts,  and  even  into 
some  breviaries.  No  mention  of  it  is,  however,  found  in  the 
Irish  annals  and  other  works  long  before  Jocelin's  time. 

'I'hc  tradition  seems  to  be  dis|x>scd  of  by  the  testimony  of  a 
wTiler  long  anterior  to  St  Patrick's  time— Julius  Solinus— who 
states  in  his  "  Polyhisiori.T  "  (c.  xxiii.),  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  ccnlur)',  "  Illic  (Ilihrrnia)  nuUus  annuls,  avis  rara,  gens 
inhospita  et  Ixrllicosa." 

There  appears  to  l>e  no  solid  foundation  for  .npplying  the 
legend  of  St  Patrick  to  reptiles  of  any  kind  ;  the  allusion  more 
prokibly  to  a  miracle  is  that  of  abolishing  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  i^eople. 

According  to  Hector  IJoere  there  were  no  rats  in  Buchan 
(AlKrdecnshire) ;  curiously  enough,  a  later  and  more  intelligent 
author,  Sir  Roljcrt  Clordon,  makes  the  same  statement  respect- 
ing Sulhcrlnndshirc,  *'  If  they  come  hither  in  shijw  from  other 
|>arts  they  die  presently,  how  soon  they  do  smell  the  air  of  that 
counir)'." 

It  was  a  prevalent  notion  in  jost  ages  that  rats  could  \yc 
cxtir|»ated  by  a  jHrrsevering  course  of  anathematising  in  rhyme. 
Reginald  Scot,  in  his  **  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  says  that  the 
Irish  thought  they  rouUl  rh\me  any  lK.'ast  to  death  ;  Imt  the 
notion  was,  in  general,  rcslri*  ted  to  the  rat.     It  is  with  refcrenrc 

•  In  the  "Chioniclc  of  Irclaml."  wc  rca«!  lh.it,  "Anno  109S.  King 
VVillum  Knfus  l»y  lireiiM*  of  Miircharl "  (fifM  \\\>\\  King  of  iKe  IhiniUi 
rmc*),  **hn<l  ih.it  frnmc  "  (nf  wcxm]  firmi  CHtmonlowt»c  <ifr«t»)  "which 
nuulc  un  ihe  r*H»f  of  \Vc«tniin%(<  r  II.tII,  where  no  Kngh^h  n«irf  i»cM<th, 
or  iKrolclh  lo  Ihi*  ilny." 

It  was  the  oaU  wo<mU  of  ShilK-lnh  (.1  Imrony  in  Wicklow  to  called)  that 
tnpplied  the  arrhitert  of  WcMntinster  Hall,  with  the  oak  timlier  oi  which 
the  riK>f  of  that  noMe  ami  vcneraMe  eilifice  wa%  constructed.  Par  |Tttr«»lhHe, 
the  noks  of  the^  wo<mU  conferre«l  that  univerully-known  appellation  cm  the 
redouUnhle  cudoel  uf  the  Iri%h  |»ca%ant,  the  tinighness  of  which  can  00I7 
be  equalled  by  the  hea<lt  it  lights  u|Mm. 
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to  this  belief,  or  practice,  that  Rosalind,  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
says,  "  I  never  was  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras's  time  that  I 
was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember." 

In  the  Gaultees  mountxiins,  situated  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  I'ipperary,  there  are  seven  lakes,  in  one  of 
which,  called  Lough  Dilveen,  it  is  said,  St  Patrick,  when 
banishing  the  snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland,  chained  a 
monstrous  serpent,  telling  him  to  remain  there  till  Monday. 
The  serpent  every  Monday  morning  calls  out  in  Irish,  '*  It  is  a 
long  Monday,  Patrick."  That  St  Patrick  chained  the  serpent 
in  Lough  Dilveen,  and  that  the  serpent  calls  out  to  him  every 
Monday  morning,  is  still  believed  in  by  the  lower  orders  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lough. 

Legends  of  the  miraculous  victories  over  dragons  in  olden 
times  are  numerous ;  merely  adverting  to  St  George,  which 
has  been  a  favourite  theme  for  romancists,  we  have  many 
instances  in  which  these  terrible  monsters  have  succumbed  to 
the  powers  of  the  Church ;  that  of  St  Romain,  Bishop  of 
Rouen,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  specially  notable,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  celebrated  "  Privilege  de  St  Romain,"  or 
the  liberation  of  a  captive  accused  of  mur Jor  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  the  city,  was  performed  in  honour  of  the 
miracle  at  Rouen,  to  the  i^eriod  of  the  Revolution  in  1790. 

Like  the  prodigy  ascribed  to  St  Patrick,  the  as'-umption  of 
these  achievements  originated  in  the  conquest  of  truth  over 
error,  virtue  over  vice,  civilisation  against  barbarism,  and  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism. 

St  Chrysostom  b  said  to  have  insulted  some  African  con- 
jurers of  old  with  this  humiliating  observation,  "  Miserable  and 
woful  creatures  that  we  are ;  we  cannot  so  much  as  expel 
fleasy  much  less  devilsJ^ 

Maffei,  in  his  "  History  of  India,"  states  that  a  Portuguese 
ship,  sailing  to  Brazil,  fell  becalmed  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
a  large  whale.  The  mariners,  terrified  by  the  uncouth  gambols 
of  the  monster,  improvised  a  summary  process,  and  duly  exor- 
cised the  dreaded  whale,  which,  to  their  great  relief,  immedi- 
ately sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  oceaa 
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VKRSrAGAN.  in  liis  "Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelli- 
gence" (chap,  iii.,  edit  1673,  jx  9a),  gives  an  account 
of  a  great  wonder  that  hap|x:nedon  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1376. 
"  There  came  into  the  town  of  Hamel  (in  Brunswick)  an  old 
kind  of  coin^ianion,  who,  for  the  fantastical  coat  which  he  wore, 
being  wrought  with  sundry  colours,  was  called  the  Tied  Piixrr. 
This  fellow,  forsooth,  offered  the  townsmen,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  to  rid  the  town  of  all  the  rats  that  were  within  it  (for 
at  that  time  the  burghers  were  with  that  vermin  greatly 
annoyed).  The  accord,  in  <mc,  lx:ing  made,  the  Tied  riix:r 
with  a  shrill  pii)c  went  thorow  all  the  streets,  and  forthwith  the 
rats  rame  running  out  of  all  the  houses  in  great  numbers  after 
him ;  all  which  he  led  into  the  river  of  Wea.ser,  and  therein 
drowned  them.  This  done,  and  no  one  rat  more  j)er(  eivcd  to 
Ik:  left  in  the  town,  he  afterward  came  to  demand  his  reward 
according  to  his  kirgain  ;  but  l)eing  told  that  the  Ixirgain  was 
not  made  with  him  in  good  earnest,  to  wit,  with  an  opinion 
that  he  could  l)e  able  to  do  such  a  feat,  they  cared  not  what 
they  accorded  unto,  when  they  imagined  it  could  never  be 
deserved,  and  so  never  Ikj  demanded  ;  but,  nevertheless,  seeing 
he  had  done  such  an  unlikely  thing  indeed,  they  were  content 
to  give  him  a  go<Kl  reward,  and  so  offered  him  far  less  than  he 
lrK)kcd  for.  He,  therefore,  discontented,  said  he  would  have 
his  full  rc(oini)ensc  arrording  to  his  l>argain  ;  but  thoy  utterly 
denied  to  give  it  him.  He  threatened  them  with  re\cngo  ; 
they  Kide  him  do  his  worst,  whereujwn  he  lH;lakes  hitn  again 
to  his  pi;K%  and  going  thorow  the  streets  as  before,  was  fi»l!owi:d 
by  a  numl^cr  of  l)oys  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  rily,  and 
roniiiig  to  a  little  hill,  there  o;)ened  in  the  side  therct)f  a  wide 
hole,  into  the  which  himself  and  all  the  children  did  enter  ; 
and  l»cing  entered  tlie  hill  did  c  h>se  up  again,  and  l>c<  ame  as 
liefore.  A  l>oy,  that  l>eing  lame,  rame  somewhat  lagging  Ik  hind 
thi*  rest,  seeing  this  that  lupj»ened,  returned  presently 
Uick,  an<l  told  what  he  had  seen;  forthwith  I>egan  great  lamen- 
tation among  the  parents  for  their  children,  and  the  men  were 
sent  out  with  all  diligence,  lx>th  by  kind  and  by  water,  to 
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enquire  if  aught  could  be  heard  of  them ;  but  with  all  the 
enquiry  they  could  possibly  use,  nothing  more  than  is  aforesaid 
could  of  them  be  imderstood." 

Alluding  to  this  legend,  Baring  Gould  remarks  that  the  street 
through  which  the  piper  went  is  called  the  Bungen-Strasse, 
because  no  music,  no  drum  {Bunge)  nuy  be  played  in  it  If  a 
bridal  procession  passes  through  it,  the  music  must  cease  until 
it  is  out  of  it  It  is  not  long  since  two  moss-grown  crosses  on 
the  Koppenberg  marked  the  spot  where  the  little  ones  vanished. 
On  a  wall .  of  a  house  in  the  town  is  an  inscription  in  gold 
characters  recording  the  event,  and  another  memorial  on  the 
Rathhaus,  and  on  the  new  gate.  For  long  so  profound  was  the 
impression  produced  by  the  event,  that  the  town  dated  its  public 
documents  from  this  calamity.  Grimm  has  collected  a  list  of 
authorities  who  speak  of  the  event  as  an  historical  fact 

Similar  legends  of  the  piper  exist  in  various  countries,  and 
are  curious. 

At  one  time  the  fields  about  Lorch  were  devastated  with 
ants,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worms  instituted  a  procession  and 
litanies  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  plague. 
As  the  procession  approached  the  Lake  of  Lorch,  a  hermit 
came  to  meet  it,  and  offered  to  rid  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ants  if  the  farmers  would  erect  a  cha|iel  on  the  site  at  the  cost 
of  a  hundred  guelden.  \Vhen  they  consented,  he  drew  forth 
a  pipe,  and  the  sound  drew  all  the  insects  about  him,  and  he 
led  them  to  the  water,  into  which  he  plunged  vith  them.  Then 
he  asked  for  the  money,  but  it  was  refused.  Whereupon  he 
piped  again,  and  all  the  pigs  followed  him ;  he  led  them  into 
the  lake,  and  they  vanished  with  him. 

Next  year  a  swarm  of  crickets  ate  up  the  herbage.  The  people 
were  in  despair.  Again  they  went  in  procession,  and  were  met 
by  a  charcoal-burner,  who  promised  to  destroy  the  insects  if  the 
people  would  expend  five  hundred  guelden  on  a  chapeL  Then 
he  piped,  and  the  crickets  followed  him  into  the  water.  Again 
the  people  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum ;  upon  which  the 
charcoal-burner  piped  all  their  sheep  into  the  lake.     The  third 
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year  came  a  plague  of  rats.  An  old  man  of  the  mountain 
offered  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin  for  a  thousand  guelden.  He 
pi|>ed  them  into  the  Tanncniwrg,  but  the  farmers  buttoned  up 
their  jKHrkcts  ;  on  which  tlic  old  man  piped  away  their  children. 

In  America,  some  birds  and  insects  were  excommunicated 
The  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth cenlur)',  i>assed  several  years  in  Cinada,  relates  that  the 
number  of  doves  was  so  great  in  that  counlr)',  the  bishop  of 
Montreal  was  obliged  to  excommunicate  them  several  times,  on 
account  of  the  damage  they  had  done.  ("  Kouveaux  Voyages 
dans  TAmdrique  Septentrionale,"  1705.) 

In  Brazil  the  ants  were  excommunicated.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
St  Anthony  brought  an  action  at  law  against  these  insects,  to 
oUain  their  removal  elsewhere.  Father  Manoel  Bemardes,  in 
his  "  Nova  Florcsta"  (published  at  Lislx>n,  1706  to  1738),  gives 
an  account  of  this  singular  process,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation :  **  Process  extraordinary  that  took  place  between 
the  friars  minors  of  the  province  of  Pietade,  in  Maranhao,  and 
the  ants  of  the  said  territory.  It  happened,  as  related  by  a 
monk  of  this  order  and  of  this  province,  ihat  the  ants,  which 
arc  numerous,  vcr)'  large,  and  destructive  about  here,  to  extend 
their  subterranean  territory  and  to  fill  their  store-houses,  had  so 
tindcrinined  the  rt-llars  of  the  friars,  in  i>enetrating  under  their 
foundations,  that  the  building  wxs  insecure,  and  likely  to  fall. 
A<l<led  to  this  they  Mole  the  grain  that  was  laid  up  fur  the 
daily  rr>nsum[>tion  of  the  convent  As  the  multitude  of  these 
enemies  were  indefatigably  at  work  both  day  and  night,  the 
friars  sufrcrc<l  from  hunger,  and  tried  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the 
ants,  but  without  surrcss,  the  numl)er  Inring  so  great  As  a 
bst  resource,  a  friar,  moved  by  some  su[K:rior  intelligence,  re- 
commrn(lf<l  that  an  action  should  l>e  brought  against  the  ants 
Ixrforc  the  tribunal  of  I >ivine  Providence,  and  named  <  citain 
lawyers  who  should  [»lead  for  and  against  them,  and  that  their 
bishoj)  sluHild  l»e  the  judge  to  (ktcrmine  the  <  .ise.  This  sug- 
gestion was  a*  ted   uj^on.  and  the  trial  <  onuuent  cd,  the  lawyer 
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for  the  friars  stating  the  complaint  against  the  ants ;  and  as 
it  was  contested  by  the  legal  representative  of  the  ants,  he 
proceeded  to  state  that  as  the  friars,  conformably  to  the 
statutes  of  their  order,  the  Mendicant,  lived  on  the  contri- 
butions they  collected  with  great  difficulty  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  district,  and  that  the  ants,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  unholy,  and  for  that  reason  were  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  St  Francis,  did  not  cease  to  rob  them,  and  not  only 
acted  as  thieves,  but  endeavoured  to  expulse  the  friars  from 
their  convent  and  ruin  it.  In  consequence,  they  were  bound  to 
state  their  motives ;  or  if  not,  they  ought  all  to  die  of  some 
pestilence,  or  be  drowned  by  some  inundation,  or,  at  least, 
should  be  exterminated  for  ever  from  the  district 

"  The  lawyer  for  the  ants  alleged  in  their  defence  that,  having 
received  from  their  Creator  the  gift  of  life,  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  preserve  it  by  all  the  means  that  had  been  granted  to 
them ;  that  in  the  practice  and  execution  of  these  measures 
they  gave  to  men  the  example  of  virtues  with  which  they  had 
been  endowed :  that  is,  prudence,  in  thinking  of  the  future,  and 
storing  their  food  for  a  time  of  want ;  also  of  diligence,  in 
gathering  in  this  life  a  recompense  for  the  future,  according  to 
St  Jerome,  ^Formica  dicitur  strenuus  guisque  et  providus 
operaritiSf  qui  prescnti  vita^  velut  in  astate^  fructus^  justitict  qiws 
in  aternutn  recipiet  sibi  recondit  ;^  of  charity,  in  aiding  each 
other  when  the  duty  was  too  heavy  for  their  strength ;  also,  of 
religion  and  piety,  in  burying  their  dead  ;  that  the  labour  they 
had  in  working  was  much  more  severe  than  that  which  the 
plaintiffs  could  appreciate,  for  the  burden  was  often  greater  than 
their  body,  but  their  courage  was  superior  to  their  strength. 
While  admitting  that  there  were  friars  more  noble  and  more 
worthy,  yet  before  God  they  were  only  like  ants,  and  that  the 
advantage  of  reason  scarcely  compensated  their  sin  in  having 
offended  the  Creator,  in  not  observing  the  laws  of  reason 
as  well  as  they  regarded  those  of  nature.  It  was  thus  they 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  being  served  and  suc- 
coured by  any  creature;  for  they  had  committed  a  greater 
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crime  in  acting  in  so  many  wa)'s  against  the  glory  of  God,  than 
the  nnts  had  done  in  taking  their  flour.  Also  that  the  ants  (the 
defendants)  were  in  i>ossession  of  the  ground  before  the  friars 
had  established  themselves  in  the  place,  and,  in  consequence, 
they  ought  not  to  Ik*  expulsed  ;  and  they  would  apjieal  against 
this  violence  to  the  tribunal  of  their  Divine  Creator,  who  made 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  had  assigned  to  every 
one  a  guardian  angel  In  conclusion,  the  plaintiffs  defended 
their  house  and  their  flour  by  human  means  which  they  (the 
ants)  could  not  contest ;  l)ut,  notwithstanding,  the  defendants 
would  continue  their  mode  of  living,  as  the  earth,  and  all  it 
contained,  l)elonged  to  (iod,  and  not  to  the  plaintiflfs.  Domini 
est  terra ^  et  pUnitudo  ejus, 

"  This  reply  occasioned  much  discussion,  in  such  wise  that 
the  lawyer  for  the  friars  felt  himself  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
debate  had  proved  the  ants  to  have  some  right  on  their  side. 
So  the  judge,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence,  and  con- 
sidering with  an  unbiassed  mind  what  was  due  to  justice,  de- 
creed that  the  friars  should  select  a  field  in  their  neighbourhood 
where  the  ants  should  be  left  in  possession,  the  change  of 
dwelling  and  removal  to  take  place  at  once,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication ;  seeing  that  the  two  parties  might  thus  arrange 
matters  l>etwccn  them,  without  prejudice  one  to  the  other,  inas- 
mu(  h  as  the  friars  had  come  to  this  |>art  of  the  country,  in  a 
spirit  of  ol>c(licn<c,  to  sow  the  grain  of  evangelism,  and  that 
the  work  for  their  mninlcnanre  was  agreeable  to(iod,  whilst  the 
ants  might  obtain  their  fcxxl  elsewhere  by  their  industry,  and  at 
less  cost. 

**  This  sentence  delivered,  by  order  of  the  judge,  a  friar  went 
to  deliver  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Creator,  to  the  ants,  reading  it 
in  a  loud  voic  e  l>efore  the  oi>enings  of  the  anthills  ;  and  mar- 
vellous >»as  the  efferi,  proving  how  nuirh  the  Supreme  Being 
was  satisfied  with  this  de<  ision, /*/  nt<^rutn  ratnfis  ai^ftim,  im- 
mediately millions  of  ants  came  out,  forming  themsehes  in 
long  and  dense  columns,  and  prcHcetlcd  direct  to  the  field 
assigned  to  them,  al>andoning  their  former  dwellings  ;  while  the 
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friars,  released  from  their  insupportable  oppressors,  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  such  a  manifestation  of  His  power  and  pro- 
vidence." 

Manoel  Bemardes  adds  that  this  sentence  was  pronounced 
January  17th,  1713,  and  that  he  had  seen  and  compared  the 
pleadings  in  this  lawsuit,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Anthony, 
where  they  had  been  placed 

A  process  of  a  similar  character  to  this  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century  at  Peru.  An  excommunication  was  there 
pronounced  against  the  termites,  a  species  of  white  ant,  desig- 
nated in  that  country  by  the  name  of  comejorus^  which  had  intro- 
duced themselves  into  a  libraiy,  and  had  devoured  a  great 
number  of  books. 

In  the  voyages  of  La  Perouse  it  is  stated:  ''We  found 
millions  of  cockroaches  in  the  bread-room,  so  that  the  holy 
father  who  officiated  as  chaplain  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  exorcisms  more  than  once."  • 

In  India,  scape-goats  are  sometimes  made  use  of  by  the 
Brahmins  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  persons  or  communities 
when  visited  by  sickness.  The  goat  is  invariably  a  black  one, 
and  covered  with  a  black  cumblie.  Garlands  are  placed  around 
its  neck,  and  after  prayers  and  invocations  have  been  muttered 
over  it,  it  is  led  to  the  confines  of  a  neighbouring  jungle,  to 
the  sea-shore,  or  the  limits  of  the  place,  and  there  turned  loose. 
Should  it  return,  the  omen  is  considered  disastrous ;  but  this 
is  usually  prevented  by  wild  beasts,  or  the  fishermen  of  the 
coast 

Among  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  Mohammed's  character, 
I  can  never  forgive  him  for  cursing  the  turkey,  and  thereby 
depriving  his  followers  of  a  nutritious  addition  to  their  larders. 
According  to  an  Indo-Mohammedan  tradition,  the  prophet,  at 
one  time,  when  at  dinner,  after  various  dishes  had  been  served, 
had  to  wait  for  the  turkey.  Enraged  at  this,  he  exclaimed, 
when  it  at  length  arrived,  "  Throw  away  the  carrion  "  (unblessed 
flesh),  which  curse  he  never  afterwards  removed  Surely  the 
cook  should  have  been  consigned  to  Eblis,  and  not  the  bird 
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In  Martcnc  .nnd  Durand's  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  wc  read 
that  a  swallow  defiled  the  head  of  Ekbcrt,  Bishop  of  Treves, 
when  he  was  jx^rfonning  mass  at  the  altar  of  St  Peter's  Church, 
at  Rome,  ui)on  which  he  laid  a  curse  upon  the  whole  tribe, 
that  if  any  such  bird  entered  the  church  it  should  immediately 
die 

Chasseneuz  mentions  an  excommunication  by  a  bishop  against 
the  sparrows,  who  troubled  the  worshipjxjrs  in  the  church  of 
St  Vincent,  and  otherwise  mislKhaved  themselves. 

William,  AblK>t  of  St.  Thcodoric  (as  reported  in  "  Theophili 
Rcgnaudi  Oixrra  "),  who  wrote  the  "  Life  of  St.  Bernard,"  states 
that  this  saint,  preaching  one  day  in  the  church  of  Foigny,  a 
prodigious  numl)er  of  flies  entering,  troubled  his  hearers  by 
their  buzzing  and  coursfs  iudicattes.  The  saint  excommunicated 
them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  flies  were  found  dead  Their 
bodies  covered  the  i>avcment  This  miracle  Inring  spread 
abroad,  the  cursing  of  the  flies  became  a  proveib  in  the  dis- 
trict 

Bishop  Kcnnett  says  that  "  Old  Simon  Brunsden,  of  Winter- 
bom  Basset,  Wilis,  had  been  parish  clerk  there  from  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  to  the  l)Cginning  of  James  I.  The  saint  of  that 
church  was  St.  Catherine,  and  when  the  gad-fly  lud  stung  his 
oxen  and  cows,  and  made  them  run  away  ujwn  the  open  downs, 
he  used  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them  with  this  repeated  prayer: 
"  Good  St.  Catherine  of  Winterlwm,  stay  my  oxen." 

In  a  curious  old  book  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizalxrth, 
entitled  "  The  fowcr  chicfest  Offices  iK'longing  to  Horseman- 
ship, by  Tho.  Blundeuill,  of  Newton  Flotman,  in  Norflblke," 
there  is  a  singular  amulclive  charm  for  curing  the  nightmare  in 
horses :  '*  Take  a  Tlynt  Stone  that  hath  a  hole  of  hys  owne 
kynde,  and  hang  it  ouer  hym  and  wT}te  in  a  bill : 

•*  •  In  nomine  patris  etc. 
Saint  (leorge  our  Lndyes  Knight, 
He  wnlkeil  tUy  vo  (Ii<l  he  night, 
Until  he  hir  fcnind. 
He  hir  l*eate  ind  \  e  hir  licnimle, 

31 
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TiU  tiuelj  hir  trouth  she  him  plyjriit 
~  iOuntlM 


That  she  woulde  not  come  within  the  night. 
There  as  Saint  George  our  Ladjes  Knirat 
Named  was  three  tymes.  Saint  George. 

And  hang  this  Scripture  ouer  him,  and  let  him  alone.  With 
such  proper  charmes  as  thys  is,  the  false  Fryers  in  tymes  post 
were  woont  to  charme  the  money  out  of  the  playne  folkes 
purses." 

In  an  old  manuscript  receipt-book  of  cooker}',  the  following 
charm  occurs  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog :  "  To  be  written  on 
an  apple,  or  on  fine  white  bread  : 

"  *  O,  King  of  Gkxj,  come  in  peace. 
Pax,  max,  and  max, 
Hax,  max,  Adinax,  opera  chodor.' 

To  be  swallowed  three  mornings  fasting.  ** 

The  rite  of  the  Romish  Church  of  exorcising  rats,  caterpillars, 
flies,  and  other  animals,  took  place  between  the  feasts  of  Easter 
and  the  Ascension.  The  following  account  is  given  by  a  priest 
engaged  in  the  service  :  "  I  went,"  he  says,  "  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Bononia  to  exorcise  the  insects  in  that  country,  ac- 
companied by  a  curate,  who  was  a  droll  fellow,  and  laughed  at 
the  credulity  of  the  people  while  he  pocketed  their  money. 
He  did  not  tie  himself  down  to  the  ritual  or  form  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  but  made  his  own  comments  upon  everything  \ 
sometimes  he  spoke  to  the  ants,  sometimes  to  the  grasshoppers; 
at  others  to  the  rats,  lizards,  and  worms.  He  banished  them 
all,  one  after  another,  to  the  seveml  countries  he  designed  as 
the  places  of  their  exile.  The  moles  he  ordered  to  travel  to 
the  antarctic  pole ;  he  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  sentence 
when  a  mole  came  forth  from  under  its  little  hillock,  whereupon 
the  curate  cried  out,  '  Courage,  my  friend  ;  look,  there  is  one 
of  them  ready  to  begin  its  march  !'  But  the  mole,  it  seems, 
had  no  inclination  for  the  journey,  and  therefore  ran  into  a 
hole  not  far  distant  One  of  the  i^easants  followed  it,  and 
kneeling  down  peeped  into  the  hole,  and  turning  to  the  curate, 
said,  very  innocently,  'Pray,  sir,  is  this  the  antarctic  pole?* 
We  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  but  as  this  was  diametrically 
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opposite  to  that  granty  which  it  was  necessary  to  assume  upon 
the  occasion,  wc  begged  of  him  to  desist,  but  in  vain."  • 

Among  the  Turkish  people  of  the  present  day,  square  pieces 
of  paper  bearing  written  inscriptions  are  given  for  a  few  piastres 
by  learned  Hodjas  to  persons  whose  dwellings  are  infested  with 
vermin,  lliese  are  nailed  on  the  four  walls  of  the  apartment, 
and  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  clearing  it  of  its  ob- 
noxious tenants.  The  Bulgarian  remedy  for  these  pests 
although  simpler  in  form,  can  hardly  be  more  effective.  It 
consists  of  a  few  of  the  vermin  l>cing  caught  on  the  ist  of 
March,  enclosed  in  a  reed,  and  taken  to  the  butcher,  their  cre- 
dentials being  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Here  is  flesh, 
here  is  blood,  for  you  to  deal  with ;  take  them  away  and  give 
us  something  letter  in  exchange."  One  means  of  getting  rid 
of  serpents,  venomous  insects,  and  vermin,  is  made  use  of  by 
the  Bulgarians  on  the  last  day  of  February ;  it  consbts  in  beat- 
ing copper  pans  all  over  the  houses,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time,  •*  Out  with  you,  serpents,  scorpions,  fleas,  bugs,  and  flies  P 
A  pan  held  by  a  pair  of  tongs  is  put  outside  in  the  courtyard. 

These  singular  sui)erstitions  are  mentioned  in  a  work  entitled 
"The  People  of  Turkey,"  by  a  consul's  daughter  and  wife. 
Among  other  instances  it  is  related  that,  "  (toing  into  the  room 
of  one  of  my  sen*ants  one  day  at  Adrianople,  I  found  a  cucum- 
bcT-lK>at  orriipying  each  corner.  On  inquiring  why  they  were 
plarctl  there,  an  old  scr\anl  answered,  that  l>cinp  inconvenienced 
l>y  vcrnnn,  she  had  appealed  to  a  iHrrson  at  Kyik,  whose  magical 
influence,  convoyed  in  curunil^crs,  was  staled  to  l>c  infallible  in 
driving  the  creatures  away.  It  was  a  mess  com|X>sed  of  char- 
coal, bones,  bits  of  written  iKqxrr,  hair,  etc." 

Instead  of  an  exorcism  against  the  dcpreilations  of  birds  we 

•  Amon(j%t  the  curiou*  ol.jrctt  ihnl  were  ihc  gloiy  of  Sttawlierfy  Ilill, 
arvl  uhtch  vrcrc  <Ii«|teri«(l  by  auction  in  1K43,  m.i^  .n  %\\\c%  \<\\  wlurh  h:i'l 
been  forme*!  hy  Itenvcnuto  Cellini  for  V^yc  Clement  VII.,  %%iih  a  iich  <li*- 
pl.ijr  of  carvini:^  on  the  exterior,  repre»entmjj  *erj<nts  flies  (;rav%h«»p|ier*, 
and  other  in^ccl^  ;  the  |»urjM»*e  having  l«een  t<»  *<*ive  in  a  \^\^\\  cut%ni|;  <f 
the^e  .iniin.nU,  nhen   they,  on  one  cKca*i"n,  K'C.iuic  *o  li»nil>le^jme  at  to 


demand  tlut  mode  of  ca^tigation. 
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dormicntcs  fratrcs,  Maximianum,  Malchum,  Marcianum,  Con- 
stantinum,  Dionisium,  Johanncm,  ct  Scrapion,  cl  i>cr  onirics 
sanctos  Dei,  qui  nos  prccesserunt,  ab  Adam  usque  in  hodicrnum 
diem,  ct  in  ccUa  cl  in  terris  sunt  nominati,  ut  Porci  (jui  dc  to 
comcdcrint,  nc  dc  iac,  nc  dc  talau^  nc  dc  purpindla^  nc  dc  ullo 
morbo  moricnlur.  Ixgat  cwangclium,  In  prindpio,  Ps.  Qui 
habitat,  usque  ad  demonic.  Paler  nosier.  Lcgatur  Ewangclium, 
Cum  7*cnerit  Paraclitus.  Item,  Ps.  Qui  habitat.  Pater  nostcr, 
Pccora  nostra  sint  Deo  et  sancto  Job.  I  .ilnrrct  ca  fidclis  Job, 
per  virtutem  sanctc  crucis.  O  crux  acbnirnbilis  cvacuacio 
doloris,  rcslitucio  sanitatis.  Ps.  Quiamque  vult  re|)Ctatur  tribus 
vicibus,  Ct  aspurgatur  ordcum  aqua  bcnedicta,  ct  ix>st  come- 
daiur.     In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  ct  Spirilus  Sanctl" 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  priest  ofTiciates  in  his  robes  as 
solemnly  as  if  he  were  at  mass  !  The  quantity  of  crosses  to  be 
made  over  the  l>arley — the  absurd  and  irreverent  mixture  of 
names  in  the  adjuration — and  the  introduction  of  holy  Job  to 
drive  away  the  disease,  present  a  singular  example  of  that  false 
devotion,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  religious  ser\'icc,  was 
sui^erstitiously  adopted  as  a  means  of  safety  agairut  disease. 

In  Christian  times  (remarks  Mr.  Ralston),  the  honours  paid 
by  the  Russian  i)casanls  to  Volos,  the  god  of  cattle,  were  traryi- 
fcrred  to  his  namesake,  St.  Vlas,  or  Vlasy  (Hlasius),  who  was  a 
shepherd  by  profession.  To  him  they  i>rny  for  the  safety  of 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  on  the  day  consecrated  to  him  (I**el>- 
ruary  11)  they  drive  their  cows  to  church,  and  h.i\c  them 
secured  against  misfortune  by  prayer  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy 
water.  In  times  of  murrain,  when  the  vill.ngcrs  arc  "  cxjiclling 
the  Cow-Death  "  in  solemn  prrxcssion.  ihcy  nlmo'^l  invariably 
carry  with  them  the  picture  of  St  Vlns,  <\n\(\ng  as  they  go  a 
song: 

"I)«2th.  oh  ihou  C>»w.r*ealh  f 
Irjart  from  '#ur  tiihgr, 
F  I'tm  th4?  uaM*",  it*nn  the  Crtirt  ! 
ThfMigh  Mir  TilUgc 
(,r^\  h  ly  V'laiy, 

Wich  )/uf  ning  cmticn. 


Nezr  Mtsexsk,  in  the  Gofcmment  of  O^  tlae  **  Cov-Dealk  * 
pnxessaoD  k  beaded  bf  three  pxis^  wbo  carry  2  tzper  bamii^ 
in  a  lantern,  or  a  censer  oootainxng  Hre  coo^  aad  jnrerwr,  be- 
fore the  ptdtnre  of  Sl  \I2SL  After  them  wHk  three  widows, 
and  in  some  pboes  three  soSdiess*  wires.  After  them  IbOofw 
the  other  wofnen,  one  dragging  a  piocgb  vhidi  another 
directs;  and  a  third  ridit^  on  a  broomstick,  whik  the  others 
carry  and  strike  together  Tarious  utensils^  chiefly  of  iroo. 

One  of  the  stories  aboat  the  Cow-Death  rdates,  that  a  pea- 
sant was  driving  from  a  mill,  at  a  late  hour.  Towards  him 
comes  crawling  an  old  woman,  and  says:  ''Gire  me  a  lift, 
grandftoherf  "\\'here  to?^  ^  There,  my  own,  to  the  village 
yoQ  are  going  to  yoarsel£*  "  And  who  are  you,  grandmother  ?* 
"  A  doctoress,  my  own ;  I  doctor  cows."  **  And  where  have 
yon  been  doctoring?*  "Wliy,  Fve  been  doctoring  at  Isto- 
mina's,  but  they're  all  dead  there.  A\liat  was  to  be  done  ? 
They  didn't  call  me  in  till  a  little  time  ago,  arni  I  couldn't 
manage  to  stop  the  thing."  The  peasant  gave  the  woman  a 
seat  on  his  cart,  and  drove  oS.  Coming  to  a  cross-road  he 
could  not  remember  the  way,  and  by  this  time  it  had  begun  to 
grow  darL  Uttering  a  prayer,  the  peasant  took  off  his  hat  and 
crossed  himsel£  In  a  moment  there  was  no  old  woman  to  be 
seen !  Turning  into  a  black  do&  she  ran  into  the  village. 
Next  day,  three  cows  died  in  the  outside  £um ;  the  peasant  had 
brought  the  Cow-Death  there. 

Under  such  circumstances,  according  to  Tereshcenko,  in- 
stances of  voluntary  inhumation  have  been  known.  In  a 
village  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  ^  the  men  and  women  have 
beoa  known  to  cast  lots,  and  the  person  on  whom  the  lot  fell 
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has  been  buried  alive  in  a  pit,  along  with  a  cock  and  black 


In  the  month  of  February,  according  to  the  Russian  peasants, 
the  CowI>eath  wanders  through  the  villages  in  the  guise  of  a 
hideous  old  woman,  withered  and  starved  in  aspect,  bearing  a 
rake  in  her  hand  Sometimes,  however,  she  takes  the  form  of 
a  black  dog,  or  cow,  and,  among  the  Slovenes,  a  mottled  calfl 
In  the  Tomsk  Government,  the  Siberian  murrain  is  represented 
as  a  tall,  shaggy  man,  with  hoofs  instead  of  feet,  who  usually 
lives  among  the  hills.  The  Bulgarians  have  a  tradition  that 
when  the  cattle-plague  or  the  small-pox  wishes  to  dci)art  from 
a  village,  she  api)ears  to  some  one  in  his  slec|>,  and  orders  him 
to  convey  her  to  such  and  such  a  place.  The  jMrrson  thus 
designated  takes  bread  smeared  with  honey,  salt,  and  a  flask  of 
wine,  and  leaves  them  before  sunrise  at  an  apix)inted  spot. 
After  this  the  epidemic  disappears,  having  accompanied  the 
bearer  of  the  food  out  of  the  village.  • 

On  the  I  St  of  Scj>tember  a  singular  funeral  ceremony  is  per- 
formed Sy  the  girls  in  many  parts  of  Russia.  They  make  small 
coffins  of  turni|)s  and  other  vegetables,  enclose  flies  and  other 
insects  in  them,  and  then  bury  them  with  a  great  show  of  mourn- 
ing.    An  c<iually  strange  custom  is  the  expulsion  oi  tarakans,^ 

*  OfTcring^  to  rat«  an<l  mice  are  ttill  prevalent  among  the  peasantry 
in  certain  yarXs  of  (tcrmany,  if  we  mar  credit  Grimm  and  Wolf ;  aiKl  ihtt 
can  only  \k  a  relic  of  heathenism,  for  the  ti|mif)cance  of  the  act  is  lost. 

In  Ik>hcmia,  at  Christmas  K%'e,  the  remaimler  of  the  supper  is  given  to 
the  mice,  with  (he  vkx>rds  *'  I'^t  r>f  these  crumln,  Anil  leave  the  wh^l.'* 

Lamlartjc,  in  his  "  TcramlHilation  of  Kent"  {wri/irH  in  1570).  mentions 
the  im.nj;c  of  St.  Mitith,  at  Kemsing,  by  whose  interference  1»Usting,  mildew, 
t>raiKl-ear.  arul  other  injuries  to  corn  were  preventetl.  The  sacrifice  was  as 
fallows :  the  hu\liandman  who  wi&hctl  to  screen  his  cro|>s  from  siKh  e%'il 
mfluenccs  brought  a  few  )>ecks  of  c<»m  to  the  priest,  who,  after  {cutting  l»y 
the  chief  |tart  for  his  own  use,  took  a  single  handful  of  the  grain,  s|>nnKlefl 
it  with  h(vly  water,  atxl,  "  by  mumbling  of  a  fcwc  wordes  of  conjuration,** 
clcdicatctl  It  to  St.  I'^Iith.  lie  then  (leliveretl  it  lack  ti>  the  farmer,  who 
clepartril  in  the  full  liclief  that  by  his  mixing  the  hallowcti  handful  with  his 
fteed-corn,  the  coming  crop  would  \k  insured  against  the  deprecated 
calamities. 

I^mlknrde  thinks  that  .^t.  Etlith  must  l>e  regar<le«l  as  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  grxl  Radt^tts,  whose  office  was  to  protect  cerculs  from  tbotc 
very  annoyance^. 
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kind  of  cockroaches,  which  takes  pbce  or  :he  eve  of  Sc  Philip's 
Fast,  when  a  thread  is  fastened  to  one  of  these  obtrusive  inserts, 
and  all  the  inmates  of  a  cottage,  with  closed  lips,  unite  in  dragging 
it  out  of  doors  A\liile  the  expulsioa  is  going  on,  one  of  the 
women  of  the  iamil j  stands  with  dishevelled  hair  at  a  window, 
and  when  the  cockroach  nears  the  threshold,  she  knocks,  and 
asks :  ^  On  what  do  ye  feast  ?*  (before  beginning  to  £ist) :  "On 
bee£''  "  And  the  tarakan  on  what  ?*  she  continues.  "  The 
taiakan  on  tarakans,''  is  the  answ^.  If  this  ceremony  is 
properly  performed,  they  think  it  will  pre\'ent  the  tarakans  from 
returning.  The  **  Old  Believers,"  howe^-er,  deem  such  acts  of 
d^ulsion  wron^  thinking  that  the  presence  of  such  insects 
brings  with  it  blessingi  from  on  high. 

On  St  Vlas's  Day  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  flocks  and 
herds  with  holy  water,  for  at  that  time,  in  Little  Russia  at  least, 
were  wolves  in  the  shape  of  black  dogs,  and  cats  who  suck  the 
cows,  mares,  and  ewes,  and  slaughter  their  male  companions. 

In  Shaw's  "  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray,"  in  Scotland, 
he  mentions  that  "  when  a  contagious  disease  enters  among 
cattle,  the  fire  is  extinguished  in  some  village  around ;  then 
they  fcwce  fire  with  a  wheel,  or  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  dry-wood 
upon  another,  and  therewith  bum  juniper  in  the  stalls  of  the 
cattle,  that  the  smoke  may  purify  the  air  about  them.  They 
likewise  boil  juniper  in  water,  which  they  sprinkle  upon  the 
cattle ;  thb  done,  the  fires  in  the  houses  are  re-kindled  from 
the  forced  fire."     He  describes  it  as  a  Druid  custom. 

Pennant,  in  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland,"  describes  a  festival  which 
was  held  on  the  ist  of  May,  O.  S.,  and  which  merits  attention, 
as  it  retained  both  in  its  name  Bdtane^  or  Beitdn^  and  its  cere- 
monies,  the  most  decided  marks  of  its  Sabaean  or  Cabirian 
origin  :  "  On  the  first  of  May,  the  herdsmen  of  every  village 
held  their  Beltein,  a  rural  sacrifice.  They  cut  a  square  trench 
in  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle;  on  that  they  made 
a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  dress  a  brge  caudle  of  ^gs, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of 
the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whiskey ;  for  each  of  the  com- 
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[>any  must  contribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling 
some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation ;  on  that, 
every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  arc  raised  nine 
srjuare  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some  jxirticular  being,  the  su|)- 
posed  prcsen'cr  of  their  flocks,  or  to  some  particular  animal, 
the  destroyer  of  them  ;  each  person  then  turns  his  face  to  the 
fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and  flinging  it  over  his  shoulder,  says : 
*  This  I  give  to  thee !  Preserve  thou  my  horses !  This  to 
thee,  prcser\'e  thou  my  sheep  !*  After  that  they  use  the  same 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals :  *  This  I  give  to  thee,  oh 
Fox !  spare  thou  my  lambs  !  This  to  thee,  oh  hooded  Crow  ! 
This  to  ihec,  oh  Eagle  !*  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they 
dine  on  the  caudle,  and  after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left 
is  hid  by  two  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  next 
Sunday  the)-  reassemble,  and  finish  the  relics  of  the  first  enter- 
tainment." 

The  Swine-slone  (lapis  suillus)  is  supposed  peculiar  to  Nor- 
way, and  ver)'  medicinal  for  swine.  It  emits  a  violent  stench 
on  l>eir.g  galloi^ed  over. 

In  1845  •'*"  ancient  Irish  amulet  was  found  at  Timeoleagc, 
county  Cork.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  large  cateqnllar  of  silver; 
hollow,  and  had  the  t)ack  and  sides  coated  with  pieces  of  glass 
and  comjwsiiion  of  various  colours,  chiefly  yellow,  with  a  streak 
of  dark  blue  pieces  at  either  side,  and  red  along  the  back. 
The  length  was  al)Oiit  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  alK)ut  two  in 
rirrumfcrencc.  This  amulet  is  an  exact  imitation  in  size, 
rolour,  and  appearance,  of  the  cateqnllar  called  by  the  country 
pcoi)le  the  murrain  ;  and  from  the  great  dread  in  which  this 
animal  is  held  by  them,  as  being  supjKysed  injurious  to  cattle, 
it  seems  prol>able  that  this  jewel  was  used  as  an  amulet.  It 
was  hired  out  by  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the 
murrain. 

AMONG  stones  of  magical  virtues  to  ward  off  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  one  Ixrlonging  to  the  Watciford  family  is  tra- 
ditionally asserted  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land 
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This  is  the  famous  '*Lee"  stone,  or  penny,  a  heart-shaped  pebble 
of  cornelian  agate,  called  kmmackates^  measuring  about  half<an> 
inch  each  way,  set  in  a  silver  coin  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  stone  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the 
design  of  his  ''  Talisman."  According  to  the  legend  attached 
to  the  Lee  Peimy,  Robert  Bruce  wished  that  after  his  death, 
his  heart  should  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land  by  Sir  James 
l^>ouglas;  and  in  1319  the  latter,  accompanied  by  Simon 
Lochart,  of  the  Lee,  proceeded  on  the  mission.  In  Spain  the 
Scots  were  drawn  into  a  combat  with  the  Moors.  Douglas  was 
killed,  and  Lochart,  who  now  commarxkd  the  party,  turned 
homeward  with  Bruoe*s  heart,  which  was  erentually  buried  in 
the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline.  Lochart  (changing  his  nan^  into 
Lockhart,  to  commemorate  the  onent)  had  taken  pcisooer  a 
Moorish  chieftain,  and  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  when  she  bar- 
satined  for  her  husbond^s  ransom,  while  counting  the  gokl  from 
her  purse,  let  drop  this  gem,  and  appeared  so  anxioas  to 
recover  it  that  Lockhart  insisted  upon  its  being  made  a  port  of 
the  ransom.  The  wxMEnan  unwillir^hr  consented,  and  informed 
the  greedy  Soot  that  its  value  consisted  in  its  power  of  healii^ 
cattle^  and  that  itwasahoasov^cfesgnremedy  against  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dc^.  So  gnu:  was  the  jv^iulir  uidi  in  this  Minrnm  in 
Scotknd.  that  the  Lee  I>ennT  was  esesnpted  mm  iniySrmi  in 
the  cknool  war  J^oins:  scj^ersaiikcw^  after  Ibe  Refocmiskxi, 
and  the  c^eqgy  w^esas  sd  ur  as  to  eiiOk  irs  virtnes,  in  wliai± 
SH^fHScit  ukh  wgtt  placed  isntil  a  oMai^tursdindSr  neocsaft  pedcKi 
T1^  s»c^  of  Qsai^  this  aTrrVt  w:as  to  boli  ie  Iw  the  c^uia, 
tlxfi  rd»^  k  ticee  tsnes  ia  wx^e^^  ai^d  once  ^izxw&  re 
^faw  ^^  «i^  «  iORRZ;  as  i^cdQsatnr  3>eo^  eipeesaed  k;  the 
cKt^  ^^nnHi^  ^  waoer  w«se  oeeed  Is  i^  »^  of  Ouc^ 
l^  :d»e  pecciAe  of  Xewcas&je  bese^  adfiksed  widi  :^  pli^fiie; 
for  aa>2  o^KunNi  :^  kit£  oc  :^  Lee  I>e!srr,  jciiiu:  die 
of  ^Xcco  jfterlBz^  xa  ss  p^aot  as  a  p^eq^  ^^^^ 
li^^l^r  iiggeaed  wi:^  :^  tames  of  ihe  aTTar,V:,.  ihac  liher  |k> 
poseid  Ki  bM^  X  joii  Sxadt  :^  monrr^  bo:  ihe  Land  of  Lee 
^«««Uii>X|actw9dL3L    Abcn:  :iht  be^^Boai^  of  :^  lass 
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Lady  Baird,  of  Saughtonhall,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
and  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  her  husband 
obtained  a*loan  of  the  amulet,  and  she  having  drunk  and 
bathed  in  water  in  which  it  was  immersed,  was  cured  of  her 
malady. 

In  Scot's  •*  Discovcrie  of  Witchcraft,"  we  read  of  an  old 
woman  doctor  who  professed  to  heal  diseases  of  cattle,  tierer 
receiving  more  than  a  loaf  and  a  penny.  She  frankly  acknow* 
Icdgcd  afterwards  that  she  knew  no  other  charm  or  remedy 
than  touching  the  animal,  and  going  away,  relocating  these 
words: 

**  My  loafe  in  my  Up, 

My  pcnnk  in  my  purse. 
Thou  art  never  tKe  better. 
And  I  am  never  the  worse.** 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jumi^es  there  is  a  singular  mode 
of  curing  the  diseases  of  aninuls,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  sorter)-.  Before  daylight  on  St  John's  Day,  the 
villager  goes  barefooted  (and  taking  care  not  to  be  seen)  to 
the  field  of  a  ncighl)our,  and  picks  up  two  handfuls  of  barley, 
which  he  binds  together  like  a  rope.  This  is  tied  round  the 
Ixxly  of  the  sick  animal,  and  a  cha|)ter  of  St  John's  Gospel  read. 
'l*he  animal  thus  treated  is  said  to  recover  immediately. 

A  writer  to  the  Antiquary  (vol.  iii.)  from  Dublin,  says: 
"  An  aged  relative,  who  sj^ent  some  years  when  a  girl  in  the 
domestic  service  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  .\ntrim,  tells  me 
that  when  a  cow  dropped  a  calf,  the  first  food  given  to  her  wxs 
a  sheaf  of  oats,  carefully  dried,  or  rather  furched,  o\-er  the 
kitchen  fire.  Were  there  no  stack  in  the  barn-yard  from  which 
a  sheaf  could  l)e  taken,  a  handful  of  the  grain,  lurched  in 
like  manner,  was  administered  instead  Though  there  may  not 
api^ear  to  l>e  much  in  this  I  susjKxt  that  we  have  here  a  rem- 
nant of  .some  bloodless  sacrifice  or  other,  dating,  it  may  l)e,  for 
a  long  time  before  the  existence  of  either  Lutetia,  Rome,  or 
even  Mycen.'c. 

"  Tlie  same  informant  tells  roe,  moreover,  of  a  strange  cere- 
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mony  which  she  has  sometimes  seen  carried  out  on  a  cow  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  let  down  her  milk.  None  could  officiate 
here  but  those  endowed  with  special  gifts,  received  in  direct 
succession  from  a  line  of  sacerdotal  predecessois,  nobody 
knows  how  long.  In  the  neighbourhood  where  my  friend's 
home  was,  the  medium  between  the  unseen  powers  and  earthly 
things  was  an  old  woman  of  whom  all  youngsters  had  an  ecrii 
dread,  and  who  for  any  professional  work  never  would  |)ermit 
her  hxmds  to  be  defiled  by  touching  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  Meal,  potatoes,  and  such-like,  might  be  taken,  but  no 
money.  The  armoury  wherewith  she  defied  the  evil  eye,  or 
other  occult  powers,  was  of  the  simplest,  being  notliing  more 
than  a  hank  of  '  green,'  that  is  imbleached,  linen  thread,  and 
a  pint  or  two  of  a  solution  of  salt  and  water.  With  sundry 
mysterious  mutterings,  the  yam  was  wound  nine  tiaies  round 
the  body  of  the  animal,  and  then,  with  more  mutterings,  was  the 
salt  and  water  sprinkled  along  its  back.  Last  of  all,  no  doubt,  there 
would  come  the  old  crone's  fee,  a  guerdon  given,  I  dare  say, 
with  a  thankfulness  greater  far  than  any  veterinary  surgeon  of 
this  mechanical  age  is  ever  likely  to  experience.  A  noteworthy 
point  about  the  matter  is  this— that,  unlike  other  priestcrafts, 
this  gift  of  charming  away  disease  was  believed,  throughout  the 
district,  to  be  conve>'able  only  from  '  a  woman  to  a  man,  or  vkt 
wrftf.'" 

On  Rood- Day,  many  persons  in  Scotland  hang  up  branches 
of  the  rowan-tree  (mountain  ash)  above  the  doors  of  their  cow- 
houses, and  tie  them  round  the  tails  of  their  cattle  with  scarlet 
threads.  Indeed,  great  attention  to  their  cows  is  supposed  to 
be  necessary,  as  witches  and  fairies  might  be  at  work  in  milking 
the  tether — an  expression  which  implies  a  ix)wer  possessed  by 
witches  of  carrying  off  the  milk  of  any  person's  cows  by  pre- 
tending to  perform  the  operation  upon  a  hair  tether.  This 
absurd  notion  prevailed  in  the  Hebrides,  that  women,  by  a  cer- 
tain charm,  or  by  some  secret  influence,  could  withdraw  and 
appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  increase  of  their  neighbours' 
cows'  milk.    It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  milk  so  charmed 
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did  not  produce  the  ordinary  quantity  of  butter  usually  churned 
from  other  milk,  and  that  the  curds  of  such  milk  were  so  tough 
tlut  they  could  not  Inr  made  so  firm  as  the  others,  and  that 
it  was  also  much  lighter  in  weight  It  was  also  beHe\*ed  that 
the  butter  produced  from  the  churned  milk  could  be  discovered 
from  that  yielded  by  the  chumer's  own  milk  by  difference  in  the 
colour,  the  former  being  a  paler  hue  than  the  latter.  The 
woman  in  whose  ix>ssession  butter  so  distinguished  was  found 
was  considered  guilty.  To  bring  back  the  increase  of  milk  it 
was  usual  to  take  a  little  of  the  rennet  from  all  the  susi)ected 
persons,  and  pu^  it  into  an  eggshell  full  of  milk  ;  and  when  the 
rennet  taken  from  the  charmer  was  mingled  with  it,  it  was  said 
presently  to  curdle,  but  not  before.  Some  women  put  the  root 
of  groundsel  among  their  milk  as  an  amulet  against  such 
charms. 

This  superstition  was  not  confined  to  Scotland  and  its  islands, 
but  still  prevails  in  Sweden,  and  was  not  wholly  unknown  in 
the  north  of  England.  Another  credulity  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, relating  to  May  Day,  is  that  on  Maunday  Thursday  the 
herdsmen  cut  j^ieces  of  wood  from  the  rowan-tree,  and  put 
them  into  one  end  of  a  staff.  These  staves  were  laid  by  until 
the  first  of  May,  when  they  fixed  them  over  the  doors  of  their 
sheepcots,  fancying  that  they  would  preserve  the  cattle  from 
diseases  until  the  following  May.  This  was  a  custom  practised 
among  the  (» recks. 

It  apj)ears  from  a  statement  (June,  1879)  of  ^^^'  Wilkinson, 
the  cx-Hishop  of  Zululand,  that  the  Zulus  luive  strong  notions 
of  their  cattle,  when  ill  and  diseased,  being  attacked  by  witch- 
craft. It  ai>pcars  that  a  chiefs  cattle  had  lung  disease,  and 
when  he  called  the  doctors  about  them,  they  said  the  cattle  had 
l>een  Iktw itched  by  a  family  to  whom  the  ex- King,  Cetewayo, 
was  hostile,  on  account  of  their  becoming  Christians.  A  Ixand 
of  armed  men  was  sent  to  kill  them,  but  they  contrived  to 
esca|<  and  conceal  themselves. 
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RAWLINSON,  in  his  "Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
Ancient  Eastern  World,"  alludes  to  an  implement 
which  the  priests  of  Media  commonly  bore,  called  the 
Khraffthraghna^  or  instrument  for  killing  bad  t»"f"i^H — frogs, 
toads,  snakes,  mice,  lizards,  flies,  etc — which  belonged  to  the  bad 
creation,  or  that  which  derived  its  origin  from  Angr&-mainyus 
(the  great  spirit  of  evil).  These  it  was  the  general  duty  of  all 
men,  and  the  more  especial  duty  of  the  Zoroastrian  priests,  to 
put  to  death  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  The  Magi, 
it  ai^)ears,  adopted  this  Arian  usage,  added  the  Khraffthraghna 
to  the  bursam  (a  bundle  of  thin  tamarisk  twigs),  and  were  so 
zealous  in  their  performance  of  the  cruel  work  expected  from 
them  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and  even  draw  upon  themseh-es 
the  rebuke,  of  foreigners. 

It  was  a  medixval  practice  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  to 
hang  wolves  and  dogs  with  a  criminal,  as  a  symbolical  mark  of 
disgrace,  and  as  an  aggravation  of  his  punishment  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  states  that  the  association  of  wolves  at  the  hanging  of 
a  criminal  was  an  ancient  punishment  for  parricide;  and  in  Ger- 
many the  practice  of  hanging  dogs  with  the  sufferer  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  Jews. 

Rovarius,  a  papal  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Hungary  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  a  treatise  to  prove  that  animals  are  rational, 
and  that  they  make  a  better  use  of  their  reason  than  man,  states 
that  it  was  customary  in  Africa  to  crucify  lions,  in  order  to  deter 
them  from  entering  towns ;  and  he  had  himself  seen  two  wolves 
hung  from  a  gibbet  in  the  forest  between  Cologne  and  Juliers, 
as  an  example  to  other  wolves. 

Among  the  Bedouins,  some  kinds  of  animal  flesh  have  a 
magical  virtue  attached  to  them.  A  man  who  suflers  in  any 
member  of  his  body  seeks  a  cure  by  eating  the  corresponding 
part  of  a  hyaena.  The  hyaena  is  also  eaten  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Suez.  A  similar  virtue  attaches  to  the  flesh  of  the 
gemsbok  (Wudheyhy),  a  rare  species  of  antelope  found  in  the 
interior.  When  eaten  it  draws  an  obstinate  bullet  from  the 
wound! 
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The  iar-daoaI\&  a  reptile  which  is  absolutely  hated  by  the  Irish 
jieoplc.  They  say  that  the  very  moment  this  reptile  hears  a 
person  talk,  it  cocks  its  tail  and  listens  attentively.  They  say 
also  it  is  meritorious  to  kill  the  reptile,  and  that  the  person 
who  destroys  it  obtains  an  indulgence  of  forty  days.  They 
allege  that  thb  is  the  reptile  that  "spied"  on  our  Saviour, 
and  they  tell  the  following  story  :  Our  Saviour,  when  on  His  re- 
treat from  His  pursuers,  while  passing  on  His  way,  told  those 
who  were  sowing  that  if  anyone  passed  and  inquired  for  Him, 
to  say  that  He  passed  the  day  when  they  were  sowing  the  crop. 
It  appears  they  sowed  one  day,  and  reai>ed  the  next  day.  The 
dar-daoai  was  in  the  ditch,  and  said  "/f  fuxk^  a  nak  "  (*  Yesterday, 
yesterday*),  thus  intimating  that  the  Saviour  had  passed  the  day 
before.  The  Lord  took  the  wings  off  the  dar-dactd^  which  has 
been  without  wings  from  that  day  to  this.  The  dar-daoalxi  said 
to  be  the  first  creeping  thing  that  enters  the  grave,  when  it  cuts 
the  tongue  from  the  corpse. 

FROM  the  trial  of  animals  for  alleged  misdemeanour,  and 
biesung  them,  is  a  wide  transition  ;  but  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  for  several  ages,  and  exists  in  a  modified 
sense  at  the  present  time.  On  St  Anthony's  Day,  the  beasts  at 
Rome  were  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  I^dy 
Morgan,  in  her  **  Italy,"  remarks  that  the  annual  benediction  of 
the  Inrasts  at  Rome,  in  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Anthony, 
lasted  for  some  days ;  "  for  not  only  every  Roman  from  the 
ix>i>e  to  the  jxravint,  who  h.is  a  horse,  a  mule,  or  an  asw,  sends 
his  cattle  to  he  blessed  at  St  Anthony's  shrine,  Init  all  the 
English  go  with  their  job  horses  and  favourite  dogs ;  and  for 
the  small  offering  of  a  couple  of/Vi////,  gel  them  sprinkled,  sanc- 
tified, and  i>Kiced  under  the  proic<tion  of  the  s.nint  Caich 
after  roach  draws  up,  strings  of  mules  mix  niih  carts  and 
Ixirouchcs  hordes  kick,  mules  arc  restive  and  dogs  snarl,  whilst 
the  officiating  priest  comes  from  his  little  ( ha|>cl,  di|>s  a  tvrush 
into  a  vase  of  holy  water,  sprinkles  and  |na)s  o\cr  the  Inrasts, 
pockets  the  fees,  and  retires." 
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Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  says,  that  when  he  was  at  Rome  he 
had  his  own  horses  blessed  for  eighteenpence,  as  well  to  satisfy 
his  own  curiosity  as  to  humour  his  coachman,  who  was  per- 
suaded that  some  mischance  would  befall  them  in  the  year,  if 
they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  benediction. 

The  Roman  peasant  still  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  saint 
has  power  to  keep  his  horse  from  harm,  and  it  is  to  get  their 
animals  blessed  by  the  priest  in  St  Anthony's  name,  that  causes 
his  festival  at  Rome  to  be  a  busy  scene.  Mr.  Weld,  in  his 
"  Last  Winter  at  Rome,"  says :  "  All  day  long,  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys  are  led  up  before  a  porch  adjoining  the  church, 
where  stands  a  priest,  who  delivers  in  bad  Latin  the  following 
blessing :  '  May  this  (or  those)  animal  (or  animals)  receive  thy 
benediction,  through  which  they  may  be  preserved  bodily,  and 
be  freed  from  all  evil  through  the  intercession  of  blessed  San 
Antonio !'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  blessing,  the  beast  or 
beasts  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  led  away.  Devout 
peasants,  previous  to  having  their  animals  blessed,  enter  the 
church  to  offer  up  a  prayer  before  the  shrine  of  San  Antonio. 
In  all  cases  it  is  customary,  though  not  obligatory,  to  make  an 
offering  to  the  priest  who  blesses  the  animals  and  sprinkles 
them  with  holy  water,  and  who,  in  return,  presents  the  owner  of 
the  animal  with  a  portrait  of  St  Anthony  and  a  small  metal 
cross." 

Peasants  are  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  animals  for  this 
ceremony  with  artificial  flowers  and  ribbons.  The  festival  lasts 
eight  days.  There  is  a  quaint  picture  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
representing  St  Anthony  preaching  to  a  great  variety  of 
animals. 

The  ceremonies  in  Spain,  on  the  celebration  of  St  Anthony's 
Day,  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  observed  at  Rome.  The 
proceedings  at  Madrid  consisted  of  the  blessing  of  horses  and 
mules.  The  coachmen  with  their  horses  and  mules  cleaned 
and  well-trimmed,  stopped  before  the  church  of  St  Anthony, 
each  man  having  a  certain  quantity  of  barley  with  him,  half  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  church.     A  monk  appeared ;  the 
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heists  and  the  barley  were  consecrated,  and  the  coachmen 
galloixrd  off  in  triumph.  In  the  afternoon  when  the  siesta  was 
over,  the  real  ceremony  took  place.  A  kind  of  procession  with 
horses,  mules,  and  carriages  drove  round  St  Anthony's  church, 
men  and  beasts  decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  The  crowd 
threw  sweetmeats  and  oranges  at  each  other,  and  diverted  them- 
selves in  honour  of  the  saint. 

St  Anthony  early  acquired  a  reputation  in  Italy  for  his 
animal-protecting  jwwers.  In  341  he  introduced  monastic  life 
into  Rome,  and  created  the  order  of  San  Antonio,  which,  among 
various  privileges  enjoyed  that  of  keeping  consecrated  pigs,  fed 
at  the  public  exi>cnse.  To  steal  one  of  these  animals  was  con- 
sidered a  heinous  sin,  and  as  they  fed  well  and  became  sleek, 
the  proverb  arose,  "As  fat  as  a  pig  of  St  Anthony."* 

Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  says  :  "St  Anthony  is  universally 
known  for  the  jutron  of  hogs,  having  a  pig  for  his  jiage  in 
all  pictures  though  for  what  reason  is  unknown,  except  be- 
cause being  a  hermit,  and  having  a  cell  or  hole  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  having  his  general  xt\a^i  on  roots  he  and  hogs  did 
in  some  sort  enter  commons  both  in  their  diet  and  lo<lging.*' 

•  Mf.  \V.  H.  J.  Wcalc,  in  "  NoC«  ami  Queries'*  says  :  ••  In  iht  archive! 
of  Klnndcr^  I  have  met  with  many  instances  of  pig%  cows,  clonkevi,  do|^ 
ami  other  animaU  Iicing  sentenced  to  death  during  the  fourteenth,  nAeenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Thus  in  the  accounts  of  the  Tieasorer  of  the 
I.  I«cfty  of  lliui^c^  f«>r  1518,  1 519,  fol.  xix.  v  an»l  xx.,  we  fin<l  fliflferent  items 
♦»f  cxivn^c^  rniivrd  l»y  the  innuesi  held  on  the  Uxly  of  n  child,  a(*e(l  three 
months  ^>n  «»f  ihc  verger  »>f  ihc  Church  of  Our  I^idy  at  Unigcs  that  had 
Ittcn  ImIIcii  to  dcnth  l»y  a  pig  in  the  jvirish  of  <  otickelarre.  Tlie  pig  was 
f«»un<!  guilty,  and  sentence*!  to  death  I»y  hanging,  which  sentence  wa* 
executed  on  the  22nd  of  Novcml>er,  1518,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
magistrates.  On  the  I7lh  <»f  August,  1519  (fol.  xxx.  r),  a  cow,  *daermeile 
ecn  peTv>on,  «lncr  te  Vimicn  «»oc  ghe-executeert,  hem  gheniesuseert  hadde,*' 
was  I»urnt  to  death  oul%jde  the  Holy  Cross,  in  presence  of  two  of  the 
n»agi\traies.  If  the  rannil»al  pig  aUive  mentione«l  had  I>elor»getl  to  the 
nnrnks  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  swine,  di%tingiii*he«l  l»y  a  T  cross  were 
alKmeil  to  roam  alxMit  at  lil>crty,  the  cnil  auihoiitir^  cmdd  not  have  con- 
tlemnnl  it  to  tlcalh  without  hnvmg  first  had  the  case  trtol  in  the  court  of 
the  ecf  IcsiaMical  i>rilirary.  These  T  Anthony  pig\  were  f.>un«l  to  l»e  such 
a  nuisance  that  many  towns  eotnfxnindol  with  tlie  monks;  thus  Dniges 
|*aid  durmg  several  centuries  £2  sterling  to  the  monastery  of  St.  AnthfHiy 
nt  I'.idK  ul,  «  11  rMn4litinn  thnl  no  T  A  ilnony  pig  should  l>e  allowcl  to  foam 
within  tiie  tomn." 
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Stow,  in  his  "  Survey,"  remarks :  "  The  officers  in  this  city  did 
divers  times  take  from  the  market-people  pigs  starved,  or  other- 
wise unwholesome  for  man's  sustenance ;  these  they  did  slit  in 
the  ear.  One  of  the  proctors  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  tied  a 
bell  about  the  neck,  and  let  it  feed  upon  the  dunghills ;  no  one 
would  hurt  or  take  it  up,  but  if  anyone  gave  it  bread  or  other 
feeding,  such  it  would  know,  watch  for,  and  daily  follow,  whin-. 
ing  till  it  had  something  given  to  it ;  whercuix>n  was  raised  a 
proverb,  such  a  one  will  follow  such  a  one,  and  whine  as  if  it 
were  an  Anthony  pig."  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
oath  exacted  from  the  Renter,  as  to  the  swine  of  the  house  of 
St  Antonine,  4th  Edward  II.  a.d.  131  i  :  "On  Saturday,  after 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (March  25),  in 
the  4th  year  of  King  Edward,  Roger  de  Winton,  Renter  of  the 
house  of  St  Antonine,  in  London,  was  sworn  that  from  thence- 
forth he  would  avow  no  swine,  found  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  the  City,  in  the  nxmie  of  St  Antonine,  as  being  alms 
given  from  motives  of  charity  by  any  i)erson  in  the  said  house. 
And  that  he  would  not  put  any  bells  on  the  necks  of  his  own 
swine,  or  of  others,  either  himself  or  by  any  other  person ;  nor 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  would  he  allow  such  bells  to  be  put 
on  any  other  swine  than  those  which  for  charity  should  happen 
to  have  been  given  to  the  said  house,  and  this  on  the  peril 
which  was  to  ensue,  etc" 

The  house  above-named  was  situated  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
and  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  house  of  St  Anthony,  or  Anto- 
nine, at  Vienne,  in  France  ;  the  swine  of  which  on  the  1 7th  of 
January  (St  Anthony's  Day)  had  the  privilege,  with  a  bell 
round  the  neck,  of  entering  any  house.  The  pigs  of  St 
Anthony,  given  to  the  London  house  as  alms,  seem  to  liavc  had 
the  privilege  on  all  days  of  roaming  about  the  city. 

Stopford,  in  his  **  Pagano-Papisimus,"  gives  an  account  of 
the  blessing  of  sheep.  These  were  brought  into  the  church, 
and  the  priest  having  blessed  some  salt  and  water,  read  this 
gospel,  "To  us  a  child  is  born,"  etc,  with  the  whole  office,  a 
farthing  being  laid  upon  the  book,  and  taken  up  again ;  in 
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another  comer  of  the  church,  he  read  this  gospel,  "  Ye  men 
of  Galilee,"  etc.,  with  the  whole  oflfice,  a  farthing  being  laid 
ii|x>n  the  l>ook,  and  Inkcn  up  again  ;  in  the  third  comer  he  read 
thw  gosi>eI,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,"  etc,  with  the  whole 
oflke,  a  farthing  t>cing  laid  u|X)n  the  book,  and  taken  up  again  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  corner  he  read  this  gospel,  **  In  these  days," 
etc.,  with  the  whole  office,  a  farthing  Ix^ing  laid  ujwn  the  book, 
and  taken  u])  again.  After  that,  he  sprinkled  all  the  sheep 
with  holy  water,  saying  :  **  Ix^t  the  blessing  of  (Jod  the  Father 
Almighty,  descend  and  remain  \\\yor\  you  ;  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  (Ihost.  Amen."  Then  he 
signed  all  the  sheep  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  rci>eated  thrice 
some  I-atin verses  with  the  ralcrnostcrs and  Ave  Marias;  sung 
the  mass  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  and  at  the  conclusion  an  offering 
of  four|)ence  was  for  him'iclf,  and  another  of  threeixmce  was  for 
the  |xx>r. 

This  cercmDny  was  adopted  by  the  Romish  Church  from 
certain  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  their  worship  of 
Pales,  the  goddess  of  shecpfolds  and  i)astures.  They  prayed 
her  to  bless  the  sheep,  and  sprinkled  them  with  water.  The 
chief  difference  l)etw«*cn  the  forms  seems  to  have  l)een,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  let  the  sheep  remain  in  their  folds,  while  the 
modems  drove  them  into  the  church. 

Baal-Zebu b,  the  name  of  a  go<l  who  had  a  temple  of  some 
sort  in  the  city  of  Kkron  (2  Kings  L  2),  was  the  tutelary  deity 
that  protected  the  j>eoplc  from  the  plagues  of  gnats. 

The  inhabitants  of  Olympia  and  Flis  had,  in  like  manner, 
their  protcning  deities  ;  the  Trojans  their  Ajk)!!**,  from  his 
having  destroyed  mi<  c  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  <Kola,  their 
Hercules,  to  j>role<  t  them  from  the  locusts,  and  the  Krythreans 
their  ginl,  who  destroyed  vermin. 

The  s.irrcd  pi^s  of  the  ant  ients  (as  well  as  other  animals) 
were  those  intendeil  for  immolation.  Men.v<  hmi,  in  lUautus, 
asks  the  |'Ti<e  of  the  ''/iv./  siwus,  $,turti."  Tliose  were  the 
whit*'  arnl  «i;->tless  pL's  o.^ered  to  the  I -arcs  on  !)cliall"  of  the 
insane, 
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In  St  Agnes's  Church,  at  Rome,  it  was  customary  on  that 
saint's  day  to  bring  two  snow-white  lambs  to  the  altar,  u|X)n 
which  they  were  laid  while  the  "Agnus  Dei"  was  sung,  by 
way  of  offering.  These  consecrated  animals  were  afterwards 
shorn,  and  palls  made  from  their  fleeces ;  for  each  of  which,  it 
is  said,  the  pope  exacted  of  the  bishops  from  eight  to  ten  or 
thirty  thousand  crowns. 

Tliis  custom,  somewhat  modified,  exists  at  the  present  time 
at  Rome,  for  we  read  in  a  public  journal  (the  Standard^ 
January  23,  1879),  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Agnes  (January  22), 
the  poi^e  (Leo  XIII.)  "  received,  according  to  immemorial 
custom,  the  two  white  lambs  which  are  due  from  the  Basilica 
of  St  Agnes  to  the  Lateran  Chapter.  These  lambs  furnish  the 
wool  from  which  the  sacred  pallii  of  the  pontiff,  patriarch,  and 
primates  are  made." 

The  legend  of  St  Agnes  is,  that  in  eight  days  after  her  death 
she  came  to  her  parents,  arrayed  in  white,  attended  by  virgins 
with  garlands  of  iKarls,  and  a  lamb  whiter  than  snow  : 

*'  But  where  was  Agnes  at  that  time  ? — who  ofTerM  up,  and  how. 
The  two  white  lambs  ?    Where  then  was  masse  as  it  is  used  now  ? 
Yea,  where  was  then  the  Popish  state,  and  dreadful  Monarchie? 
Sure  in  Saint  Austin's  time  tnere  were  no  palles  at  Rome  to  see  !'* 

Dogs  and  horses  had  the  special  protection  of  Sts,  Eustace 
and  Hubert.  A  white  race  of  hounds  were  dedicated  to  St 
Roche,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  solemnly  blessed  before 
his  altar,  on  the  day  of  his  festival.  Both  Sts.  Eustace  and 
Hubert  were  famous  hunters,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  converted  by  snow-white  stags,  which  they  fol- 
lowed far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  which,  suddenly 
turning  on  their  pursuers,  displayed  the  crucifix  between  their 
antlers.  In  Southern  Europe  St  Eustace  is  the  great  patron 
of  the  chase ;  in  the  north  it  is  St  Hubert  Some  relics  of 
the  latter  (who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  727), 
said  to  have  been  removed  from  his  shrine  at  the  time  of  its 
transbtion  from  Lifege,  form  the  chief  treasure  of  the  church  of 
Lim^;  not  far  from  Soissons.     Neither  man  nor  beast,  says  the 
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local  tradition,  has  ever  been  attacked  by  "  rage  "  (hydrophobia) 
within  the  limits  of  the  commune.  A  grand  pilgrimage  is 
made  to  the  church  of  Lim^  on  the  2nd  of  November,  when 
the  following  rhyme — half  charm,  half  prayer — is  recited ; 

**  Saint  Hubert  gloricut, 
Dicu  me  soit  amoureux  ; 
Trois  choscs  me  defend  : 
I>e  la  nuit  du  serpent ; 
MauvaU  loup,  mnuvaU  chien, 
Mauvai^es  l*Nei  enragee^ 
Ne  puiMent  m'approcher. 
Me  voir,  ne  me  tinicKer, 
Non  plus  qu*etoilc  au  ciel.** 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Hubert  (November  2),  at  his  church  in 
the  province  of  Luxembourg,  pilgrims  assemble  from  all  parts 
to  obtain  a  blessing  on  themselves  and  their  dogs,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  small  cakes  of  bread,  which,  blessed  on  the  altars  of 
St  Hulxrrt  or  Sl  Roche,  and  duly  distributed  among  the 
hounds,  are  believed  to  t>c  effectual  for  averting  canine  madness 
from  the  kennel  during  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  l)clie\'ed  that  the  descendants  of  St  Hul)ert  had  the 
power  of  healing  i>ersons  suffering  from  canine  madness,  by  a 
simple  im|K)sition  of  hands.  Scot,  in  his  "  Discovcrie  of 
Witchcraft,"  says :  "  Many  used  to  Ixxist  that  they  are  of  St 
Paul's  race  and  kindred,  shewing  uix>n  their  bodies  the  prints 
of  serpents  which,  as  the  jjapists  aflfimi,  were  incident  to  all 
them  of  Sl  Paul's  sto<  k.  Marry,  they  say  witlial,  that  all  his 
kinsfolke  can  handle  scri»ents,  or  any  jwisons,  without  danger." 

Among  the  old  charms  mentioned  in  Hales's  **  Interlude 
concerning  the  I-aws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ"  (1562), 
St  Ixger  (whose  day  is  Octol)er  2)  api)cars  as  the  i>atron  of 
geese.     Idolalr)-  says : 

"  With  blcv)njj«  <»f  Sa)nil  Geftna)nc, 
I  yt\\\  me  »<)  dctennyne, 
That  ncyther  V*x  nor  vermyne 

Sh.!!!  <ln  HIT  chvckens  hanne . 
For  your  ge%e  vrkc  S4)nt  Lej;eaf»le, 
Am!  for  your  duckes  S,iynt  I-^marde, 
There  is  no  l>cttcr  charnie." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BIRDS. 

OF  all  animals,  birds  seem  to  have  been  the  special  object 
of  superstition,  whether  portents  of  good  or  evil,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Why  this  should  be  is  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. It  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  qualities  peculiar  to 
birds.  From  being  continually  on  the  wing,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  observe  and  to  know  the  most  hidden  actions  of  men, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  all  secrets.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  No  one  knows  except,  perhaps,  some  bird."  A  modern 
writer  observes :  "  The  very  paradise  of  nature  is  the  birds : 
the  gracefulness  of  their  fonii,  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their 
covering,  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  the  light  and 
life-giving  transparency  of  the  element  in  which  they  live,  the 
singular  variety  of  their  habits,  and  the  delightful  melody  of 
their  songs."  "/^/  aveSy  ibi  angeli^^^  is  a  dogma  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  he  was  fond  of  quoting.  To  this  I  may  add, 
the  remarkable  caution  and  foresight  of  some  birds,  the  cunning, 
artifice,  and  dissimulation,  seem  to  account  for  the  fables, 
legends,  and  romances  connected  with  them  from  the  earliest 
times.* 

*  Under  much  apparent  buffoonery,  the  play  of  ihe  "  Birds "  by  Aris- 
tophanes discovers  tne  most  profound  mysteries  of  ihc  Athenian  ]x>Iitics — 
the  divers  movements  which  agitated  Greece — in  a  word,  llic  secret  history 
of  ihe  Peloponnesian  war.  . 

All  that  was  remarkable  in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural  history,  in 
mythology,  in  the  love  of  augury,  in  /Esop's  **  Fables,'*  or  even  in  proverbial 
expressions,  the  poet  has  ingeniously  blended  in  this  poem. 


Birds,  l>cing  supposed  to  be  milder  than  beasts  by  nature» 
itrc  employed  by  old  writers  to  represent  the  better  clo^  of 
men.  The  idea  of  the  excellence  of  birds  seems  to  have  beien 
due  to  the  expression  **  volucres  cceli,"  the  birds  of  hioven^  in 
Matthew  viii.  20.  In  the  "  Ancren  Riwyle,"  a  treatise  on  the 
"Rules  and  Duties  of  Monastic  Life"  (a  semi  Saxon  MS.  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  published  by  the  Camden  Society),  we 
have  true  anchoresses  connxircd  to  birds  :  **  For  they  leave  the 
earth  ;  that  is  the  love  of  all  earthly  things  ;  and  through  yearn- 
ing of  heart  after  heavenly  things,  fly  upwards  towards  heaven. 
And  although  they  fly  high,  with  high  and  holy  life,  yet  they 
hold  the  head  low,  through  meek  humility,  as  a  bird  flying 
boweth  down  its  head,  and  accountcth  all  her  good  deeds  and 
good  works  nothing  worth.  .  .  .  True  anchoresses  are  indeed 
birds  of  heaven,  that  fly  aloft  and  sit  on  the  green  boughs 
singing  merrily." 

In  the  story  of  "Nclh-Rajah,"  we  fmd  that  in  the  world  of 
Daivcrs  or  (lenii,  there  are  milk-white  birds  called  Aunnays, 
remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  walk,  wonderfully 
endowed  with  knowledge  and  speech,  incapable  of  deceit,  and 
having  |)Owcr  to  l(X)k  into  the  thoughts  of  men. 

The  Welsh  have  a  tradition  concerning  the  birds  of  Rhianon, 
a  fcnialc  |K.Tsonnge  who  has  a  princijxil  jiart  in  carrying  on  the 
si)clls  in  (iwlndyr  Hud,  or  the  Enchanted  Land  of  Pembroke- 
shire. **  Whoso  hnpjKncd  to  hear  the  singing  of  her  birds 
si<Kxl  seven  years  listening,  though  he  supjKxsed  the  while  thai 
only  an  hour  or  two  had  elaj^sed." 

IMutarrh  tells  us  that  the  Kg>'ptinns  adored  some  image  of 
the  divine  faculties  in  animals —jkntience,  utility,  vivacity,  etc 
Thus  the  mis  (rdi^iosa)  was  reared  in  their  lomj»les  and  cm- 
tulmed  after  death.  It  was  worship|H:d  iKrcauvc,  as  some  said, 
it  devoured  the  seri)cnts,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  liecomc 
dangerous  to  the  country  ;  others  ntlrilmled  the  divine  honoun 
|ni(l  to  it,  from  n  rcs<.Mnl>lnncc  iK'twccn  its  |>lumage  and  some 
of  the  |>hases  of  the  moon.  The  sIuijh;  of  its  iKnly  was  su|>- 
|K)sed  to  represent  the  heart ;  its  legs  dcscril)cd  a  triangle,  and 
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with  its  beak  it  performed  a  medical  oi>eration.  But  perhaps  a 
more  reasonable  idea  of  its  value  was  announcing  by  its  advent 
the  rising  of  the  Nile.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  to  slay  or 
insult  the  ibis  was  a  crime  of  the  darkest  hue.  As  it  did  not 
make  its  nest  in  Egypt  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  self-engendering 
bird.  In  this  respect  it  had  a  compeer  in  the  phoenix.  The 
Rabbins  tell  us  that  all  the  birds  having  complied  with  the  first 
woman,  and  with  her,  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  ex- 
cept the  phoenix,  as  a  reward  it  obtained  a  sort  of  immortality. 
This  bird  was  said  to  live  five  hundred  years  in  the  wilderness, 
then  making  a  nest  of  spices,  it  was  lighted  by  the  wafting  of 
its  wings,  and  the  body  was  consumed  From  the  ashes  arose 
a  worm  which  grew  up  to  be  a  phoenix.  Like  the  dying  swan, 
this  bird  sang  a  funeral  dirge,  thus  Moore  ("  Paradise  and  the 
Peri ")  alludes  to 

"  The  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird 
Who  sings  at  the  last  his  o>vn  death-lay, 
And  in  music  and  jx^rfumes  dies  away." 

The  phoenix  probably  owed  its  imaginary  existence  to  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  a  type  of  the  renovation  of  the  year,  and  of 
the  sun;  also  a  symbol  of  the  deluge,  when  nature  recovered 
from  the  fearful  catastrophe. 

"  The  myth  of  the  phoenix  "  (remarks  Mr.  George  Stephens  in 
" Archaeologia,"  vol.  xxx.  p.  256),  "is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world.  Originally  a  temple  type  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  its  birthplace  api^ears  to  have  been  the  sunny  clime  of 
the  fanciful  and  gorgeous  East.  Even  in  the  days  of  Job  and 
David  it  was  already  a  popular  tradition  in  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  Afterwards  it  passed  over  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome;  but,  as  it  went,  lost  feather  after  feather,  until  the 
spiritual,  delicate,  and  beautiful  parable  sank  into  the  tangible 
folk-legend  of  a  nine  days*  wonder.  The  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  were  the  first  to  restore  it  to  its  original  form  and 
hidden  meaning." 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  Beda  the  Venerable,  follows  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  Job's  twenty-ninth  chapter  (the  Rabbins  translate  our 
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rendering  of  the  eagle  as  koi  or  phoenix)  the  Rabbinical  school 
of  interpretation.  The  latter  thus  became  known  among  our 
own  forefathers,  and  one  of  them  has  beautifully  employed  this 
]>assage  in  applying  the  great  doctrine  he  sought  to  establish. 

Among  the  early  Christians  the  phcenix  was  the  tyfjc  of  our 
Saviour  in  His  resurrection- * 

Herodotus  describes  the  phoenix  (which,  however,  he  admits 
he  had  never  seen  except  in  pictures):  "The  plumage  is 
partly  red,  i)artly  golden,  while  the  general  make  and  size  are 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  eagle.  They  tell  a  story  (in  Egypt) 
of  what  this  bird  does,  which  appears  incredible,  that  he  comes 
all  the  way  from  Arabia,  and  brings  the  parent  bird,  all  plastered 
over  with  myrrh,  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  there  buries 
the  body.  In  order  to  bring  him,  they  say,  he  first  forms  a 
ball  of  m)Trh  as  big  as  he  finds  that  he  can  carry  ;  then  he 
hollows  out  the  ball  and  puts  his  jxircnt  inside,  after  which  he 
covers  over  the  oi>cning  with  fresh  myrrh,  and  the  ball  is  then 
exactly  of  the  same  weight  as  at  first,  so  he  brings  it  to  Eg>*i)t, 
as  I  have  said,  and  dejxwits  it  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun." 

Ariosto  alludes  to  this  fable  in  the  voyage  of  Astolfo  : 

"  AraM.i,  namr<l  the  Happy,  now  he  gain*  : 
Incen&c  ami  ni)rth  i)crtumeher  grateful  pbtns  ; 
The  virgin  phcenix  there  in  nee<l  of  re*t. 
Select*  from  .ill  the  world  her  luilmy  ne*t.'* 

In  the  "Tempest,**  Sebastian  says  : 

•  The  ^OdAl,  a*  an  eniMem  of  the  Resurrection,  lupplantetl  the  plvrnii. 
Not  only  does  it  thu*  apnear  on  monument*  and  in  windnwt«  ImiI,  a*  we 
learn  from  the  writing*  of  Anastasius  the  variegate«l  feather*  of  the  (nrd,  or 
imitation*  of  them  in  emhroidery,  were  often  u*eil  in  early  time*  a*  decora* 
lion*  in  churche*.  The  wing*  «»f  angels  also,  were  often  repre^cntd  a* 
formcil  f»f  the  feather*  of  the  i*eacock.  There  wa*  an  f»ld  idea  .1*  to  the  in* 
corruptil'tlity  of  the  flesh  of  the  |KaC4X"k.  which  may  h.*\e  **tgge%fc«l  the 
ado|Hion  of  (hi*  l»irtl  a*  a  tymlml  c>f  trium|4i  over  death  and  the  grave. 
Hie  appropriati«»n  »»f  the  |ieafork  in  it*  mote  ol»\i«Hi*  significance,  a*  a  tyj*c 
of  wuiMIy  pride,  wtnild  ap|<ar  to  l»c  <»f  more  motlern  date. 

Aleiander,  l»y  a  «lecree,  derunirKetl  deaih  again*t  wh«*ef  kille'l  the 
duine  |<acock.  Thi*  decree,  h<»wcver,  di«l  noi  affect  (  Kiintu*  lloftenMUS 
wh<»  had  one  served  up  at  the  ilmner  which  celebrateil  hi*  acce*fti<*n  to  the 
ofiice  of  Augur. 
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"  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  tnere." 

Philippe  de  Thaun,  in  the  "  Bestiary,"  says  :  "  The  Phoenix 
lives  five  hundred  years,  and  a  little  more,  when  it  will  become 
young  again  and  leave  its  old  age,  then  it  takes  the  balm 
from  there  whence  it  descends ;  three  times  it  will  dip  itself; 
it  will  anoint  all  its  body.  After  it  has  done  that,  immediately 
it  goes,  and  it  is  so  strong  of  limb  it  comes  to  a  city,  which  is 
Heliopolis,  where  it  reixiirs  always — then  it  begins  to  announce 
that  it  wishes  to  be  made  young  again.  There  is  an  altar,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  another  like  it;  a  priest  in  such  man- 
ner does  service  to  the  bird,  that  he  understands  the  cry  that 
he  has  heard  from  it ;  that  it  wishes  to  become  young  again, 
and  leave  its  old  age ;  in  March  or  in  April  the  beautiful  bird 
does  that 

"The  priest  collects  spices;  burns  it  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  Phoenix  comes  flying,  and  puts  itself  in  the  burning  fire. 
When  the  spice  is  burnt,  and  the  bird  likewise,  the  clerk 
comes  to  the  altar,  you  will  never  hear  of  such  a  one ;  there 
he  finds  a  vermin ;  softly  it  went  ver)'  little ;  on  the  second 
day  he  returns;  it  has  the  fonn  of  a  bird  When  he  re- 
pairs on  the  third  day,  he  finds  the  bird  bigger;  it  is  all 
made  and  formed ;  to  the  clerk  it  says  so  much,  vale;  that 
is,  God  save  thee.  Then  it  repairs  to  the  wood,  from  whence 
it  formerly  turned  when  it  burnt  itself.  Know,  that  is  its 
lot,  it  comes  to  death  of  its  own  will,  and  from  death  it  comes 
to  life ;  hear  what  it  signifies  :  Phoenix  signifies  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Mary ;  that  He  had  power  to  die  of  His  own  will,  and 
from  death  came  to  life.  Phoenix  signifies  that  to  save  His 
people  He  chose  to  suffer  on  the  cross.  Phoenix  has  two 
wings;  there  is  a  meaning  in  it;  by  these  wings  are  meant 
the  two  laws,  truly,  the  old  law  and  the  new,  which  is  very 
holy  and  beautiful. " 

Queen  Jane  Seymour  lies  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
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Windsor,  with  a  I^tin  epitaph  by  Bishop  Godwin,  which  has 
been  thus  translated  by  his  son  Morgan  : 

"  Here  a  phoenix  lieth,  whoce  death 
To  another  phoenix  i^ve  breath  ; 
It  is  to  be  lamented  much 
The  world  at  once  ne'er  knew  two  »uch." 

Queen  Elizal)eth  placed  a  phcenix  ufwn  her  medals,  with  the 
motto  **  Sem|>er  eadcm,"  and  others.  She  is  often  compared 
to  the  phcenix  ;  Sylvester,  in  his  **  Corona  Dedicatoria,"  says : 

"  As  when  the  Arabian  (onU)  bird  doth  bume 
Her  ared  Imdie  in  sweet  flames  to  death. 
Out  of  her  ctmlers  a  new  bird  hath  breath, 
In  whom  the  lieautie%  of  the  fir%t  return  ; 
From  K\Acy  a^hcf  of  I  he  sacred  uine 
or  our  dead  nhrrnix  (deere  Klizalieth), 
A  new  tiue  {wrnix  lively  flourishclh." 

The  ancient  tradition  of  the  phcenix,  though  grounded  on 
an  evident  falsehood,  has  given  the  name  to  whatever  is  singu- 
lar or  uncommon  in  its  kind.  Rara  at'ts  in  terris^  says  Juvenal, 
alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  fmding  an  accomplished  woman  in 
all  resjKcts.     Seneca  ol>scrves  the  same  of  a  good  man. 

'ITie  phcenix,  as  a  sign  over  chemists*  shoj^s,  was  ado|)ted 
from  the  avsoriation  of  this  fabulous  bird  with  alchemy.* 

The  Venetian  merchants  were  in  the  habit  (in  the  century 
whirh  had  the  advanttigf  of  the  travelling  ex|>ericnres  of  Sir 
John  Mandoville,  who  (k*s<ril)es  the  ph<enix  in  murh  the  same 
manner  as  ncr<Hl(>tu«i)  of  selling  at  the  great  fairs  of  St.  Mark, 
plumes  from  the  >\inj^s  of  the  plucnix,  which  were  supj^osed  to 
Ik:  brought  from  the  K.i*»i,  nnd  obtainc<l  high  piices.  Fynes 
M()rr)*son,  sjieaVing  of  Ireland,  mentions  a  crown  of  |>hcenix 
feathers  sent  by  the  King  of  S|»ain  to  Tyrone. 

Among  fabulous  birds  may  Ik:  mentioned  the  tutelary  one  of 

•  The  storn-UMi  I  in  Cliincse  jiinV.%  i*  !»rivi'l  nivl  \\\^\^  and  on  it  w 
|iaintcl  in  |;.Tu«!y  ci •!<»!»%  .1  lArj^f  liii*!  with  niii*ifrtf  hr«l  wing%  rcvrmblinf* 
the  repre^ctiintiMn*  of  the  |»hTnn,  and  is  catle*!  ihe  <  hineie  '*Fo«»n|».*'  It 
\s  <li»pl.iyrt!  .1%  \!.ir.ding  *>n  a  r«»rk  in  the  nud*l  of  the  fnnd'le*!  ocean,  and 
\s  rr|;ar«lr«l  by  thr  manners  a*  an  emblem  of  ftjiccvl,  «»«|'i»«»^cl  to  a\*»\t  very 
nulcrially  (he  hu\trnin|*  of  the  %evvl.  Ihe  |i>nt(ion  on  a  rock,  ftCOfnin|(  th« 
tcnij«i.-^(,  is  rc|*ar>!cd  by  the  vadors  as  emblem.itic  of  ufcty. 
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the  old  Persians.  Ferdusi,  in  his  "  Shdh-ndmeh,"  describes 
a  contest  by  single  combat,  in  which  Rustem,  the  hero,  is 
wounded,  and  retires  from  the  field  discomfited.  On  this 
occasion  the  |X)et  calls  to  the  aid  of  his  favourite  warrior  the 
sacred  bird  called  the  Simorg,  which  is  represented  as  a  benefi- 
cent being,  preserving  under  its  special  protection  the  Persian 
Hercules.      Rustem's  father,  Zdl,    invokes   the   good  genius 

thus : 

"  Three  golden  censers  in  his  halls  he  sought, 
Three  holy  men  the  golden  censers  brought ; 
Soon  OS  they  reach'd  the  mountain's  towering  crest 
He  drew  a  leather  from  his  broider'd  vest, 
Then,  as  the  censer  kindled  as  they  came, 
He  scorch'd  the  feather  in  the  rising  flame. 
At  once,  the  deepest  ni^ht  the  world  enshrouds, 
The  sun  of  heaven  is  veil'd  in  gloomy  clouds. 
Soon  as  the  '  Simorg '  from  the  sky  discerns 
The  welcome  blaze  which  from  the  censer  bums. 
Sees  Zdl  beside  it  sit,  o*erwhelmM  with  care, 
Swift  as  a  bird  she  drops  from  middle  air, 
And  hovers  where  the  cloud  of  incense  waves  : 
Low  bends  the  hero,  and  her  blessing  craves, 
Before  her  face  the  fragrant  censer  swings, 
And  choicest  odours  to  the  breezes  flings. 
When  thus  the  Simorg,  '  What  the  weighty  care 
Which  makes  thee  thus  on  incense  waft  thy  prayer  ?'* 

The  Simorg,  who  is  described  as  a  monster  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  comforts  the  old  man  who  had  called  her  down  from*  the 
sky,  cures  the  hero  and  his  horse  of  their  wounds,  and  presents 
Rustem  with  an  arrow  which  would  unerringly  decide  his  next 
encounter  with  the  adversary. 

The  Simorg,  the  wonderful  bird,  who  si>eaks  all  languages, 
and  whose  knowledge  embraces  futurity,  probably  belongs  to 
the  original  mythology  of  Persia,  for  she  appears  in  the  early 
part  of  the  "  Shah-n^meh."  When  Zal  was  born  to  Sam 
Nerimdn,  his  hair  proved  to  be  white.  The  father  regarding 
this  as  a  proof  of  Deev  (spirit)  origin,  resolved  to  exix)se  him, 
and  sent  him  for  that  purix)se  to  Mount  Elburz.  Here  the 
poor  babe  lay  crying  and  sucking  his  fingers,  until  he  was  found 
by  the  Simorg,  who  abode  on  the  summit  of  Elburz,  as  she 
was  looking  for  food  for  her  young  ones.     But  God  put  pity 
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into  her  heart,  and  she  took  him  to  her  nest,  and  reared  him 
with  her  young.  As  he  grew  up,  the  caravans  that  passed  by 
s])rcad  the  fame  of  his  beauty  and  his  strength,  and  a  vision 
having  informed  Sam  that  he  was  his  son,  he  set  out  from 
Elburz  to  claim  him  from  the  Simorg.  It  was  with  grief  that 
Zal  quitted  the  maternal  nest  The  Simorg,  when  parting 
with  her  foster-son,  gave  him  one  of  her  feathers,  and  bade 
him  whenever  he  should  be  in  trouble  or  danger,  to  cast  it  into 
the  fire,  and  he  would  have  proof  of  her  power. 

Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  centur)*,  describing  Madagas- 
car, mcnlions,  among  other  mar\'cls,  the  mythic  bird  called  the 
Griffin.  He  sa)'s  that  '*in  these  southern  isles,  the  birds 
called  Griffin  are  rc|X)rtcd  to  exist,  and  to  api>ear  at  certain 
seasons ;  yet  they  are  not  formed  as  we  describe  and  paint 
them — half  bird  and  half  lion — but  exactly  like  the  eagle,  only 
immeasurably  larger.  They  are  represented  so  huge  and 
powerful  as  to  uike  up  the  elephant  and  carry  him  into  the  air, 
then  let  him  drop,  when  he  is  at  once  killed,  and  they  feed 
upon  his  carcase.  It  is  asserted  that  their  wings  are  twelve 
paces  long,  and  when  spread  out,  extend  thirty  paces  across ; 
they  are  thick  in  pro|x)rtion-" 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  not  to  be  outdone,  remarks  in  his 
*'  Travels,"  that  the  griffms,  "  as  some  men  say,  have  the  body 
u|>ward  of  an  eagle,  and  l>eneath,  of  a  lion,  and  that  is  true. 
lUit  one  griffin  has  a  greater  body,  and  is  stronger  than  eight 
lions,  and  greater  and  stronger  than  a  hundred  eagles.  For 
one  gritTin  there  will  carry,  flying  to  his  nest,  a  great  horse,  or 
two  oxen  yoked  together  as  they  go  at  the  plough.  For  he  has 
his  talons  so  long,  and  so  large  and  great,  as  though  they  were 
horns  of  groat  oxen,  or  of  bulls,  or  of  kine,  so  that  men  make 
cu|>s  of  them  to  drink  out  of;  and  of  their  ril>s  and  the  feathers 
of  their  wings,  men  make  bows  full  strong,  to  shoot  with  arrows 
and  darts. "• 

*  In  (he  church  of  Sl  I^nis  in  Kr:uKC,  wa«  looc  exhibilctl,  as  a 
n-on'icrful  curiosity,  the  cUw  of  a  griffin,  tent  b/  a  king  of  PenU  to 
Chailemagne. 
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Readers  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  will  be  reminded  of  the 
fabulous  roc  of  Sinbad  and  the  Third  Calendar,  so  large  and 
strong  that  it  could  truss  elephxuits  in  its  talons,  and  carry  them 
to  its  nest  for  dinner.  By  the  way,  the  rukh,  of  Madagascar, 
is  said  to  lay  an  egg  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fort)'-eight  hens' 
eggs! 

Tbe  Birds  of  Paradise  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
fables.  Old  naturalists  describe  them  as  being  destitute  of 
feet,  dwelling  in  the  air,  without  an  abiding  place,  nourished 
by  dew,  vapour,  and  the  odours  of  flowers.  Tavemier  relates, 
''that  they  come  in  flocks  during  the  nutmeg  season  to  the 
south  cities  of  India.  The  strength  of  the  nutmeg  intoxicates 
them,  and  while  they  lie  in  this  state  on  the  earth,  the  ants  eat 
off  their  legs !"  Moore  adopted  this  notion  in  his  "  Lalla 
Rookh  " : 

"  Those  golden  birds  that  in  the  spicc-time  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  fruit 
Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o*er  the  summer  flood." 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
looked  upon  the  skins  of  these  birds  as  sacred,  and  as  charms 
against  the  dangers  of  war.  In  preparing  them,  the  legs  of  the 
bird  were  cut  off  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  rise  to  the  idea, 
when  the  skins  were  exported  from  the  islands,  that  the  birds 
were  legless.* 

J.  Berkenhcad  to  Fletcher,  says  very  prettily : 

'*  But  thou  art  still  that  Bird  of  Pamdisc 
Which  hath  no  feet,  and  ever  nobly  flics.'* 

Francis  Thynne,  in  his  "Emblemes  and  Epigrames"  (1600), 
has : 

"  There  is  a  birde  which  takes  the  name 
of  Paradise  the  fair, 
Which  allwaies  lives,  l)eatinge  the  winde 
and  flienge  in  the  Ayre, 

*  Jonathan  Carver  mentions  of  the  Wakon  bird,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  birds  of 
paradise,  that  the  name  given  to  it  is  expressive  uf  its  superior  excellence, 
and  the  veneration  they  have  for  it ;  the  Wakon  bird  being  in  their  bnguage 
the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
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For  envious  Nature  him  denies 

the  hcipe  of  resting  fccle, 
Whcrby  hee  force<I  is  in  th*  ayrc 

incessantlie  to  fleete.** 

Jeremy  Taylor  says  :  **  Mankind,  now  taken  in  the  whole 
constitution  of  things,  are  like  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which 
travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Moluccas  Islands ;  l)orn  without  legs, 
but  by  a  celestial  iK)wer  they  have  a  recom|)cnsc  made  them 
for  that  defect ;  and  they  always  hover  in  the  air,  and  feed  on 
the  dew  of  heaven." 


yf  UGURIES  from  the  notes  and  flight  of  birds  were  of  the 
^^  highest  significance  among  the  ancients.  The  chiri)ers 
were  called  osdnes  (/>/,  a  mouth ;  cano^  I  sing) ;  and  such  as 
indicated  events  by  their  flight  were  termed  pr^peta  (to  fly 
forward).  The  crow,  the  raven,  and  the  owl  were  among  the 
former  ;  the  engle  and  the  vulture  among  the  latter ;  some,  as 
the  pye,  belonging  to  Inuh  classes.  Birds  were  also  otherwise 
divided  into  classes,  such  as  sinistra^  which  i)ermitted  an  at- 
tempt ;  for  the  osdnes  on  the  left,  it  is  said,  were  always  favour- 
able. Fuftehesy  ill-onicncd,  which  were  also  called  aradit 
(aretOy  I  drive  away) ;  c/hne  (citrus^  a  diflficulty) ;  remonc  (re- 
moro^  I  delay) ;  inebrce  {inhil*eo^  I  stop) ;  aitent  (if  they  inter- 
fered with  a  former  good  omen) ;  and  vois^rce  {ve//o,  I  pluck)  if 
l)y  plu(  king  their  own  feathers  they  jjortendcd  ill. 

"Of  these  two  nuguiics  those  by  flight**  (observes  Montaigne) 
"were  the  most  rcrlain,  and  we  have  nothing  like  it,  nor  any- 
thing so  muc  h  to  l)C  de«iircd  ;  but  that  rule  and  order  of  the 
moving  of  the  wing,  from  whence  they  derived  the  consc«ii:cnrcs 
of  future  things,  must,  of  nci  evsity,  l>e  guided  by  .s<)mc  e\<  elknt 
means,  ronrcrt,  and  me<lilation  of  him  by  whom  it  is  prtHlured, 
is  an  opinion  evidently  faKe." 

No  dou!»t  of  it,  anrl  the  nugurial  rereni<»nies  would  ha\c  Uxn 
more  impressive  if  the  **(  h.in<e,"si;<  h  ns  it  .ipivared  tf>  l»e,  had 
l)cen  left  to  the  jicdiliaiities  of  the  birds  thenisebcs  ;  but  the 
augurs,  who  were  mere  i'<»ljti«al  touN,  leiulered  tl'eir  ilci  isions 
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like  the  oracles,  ambiguous,  obscure,  and  convertible,  to  suit 
men,  places,  and  occasions. 

Butler  C'  Hudibras,"  canto  iiL)  ridicules  the  pretentious  ab- 
surdities of  the  augurs : 

"  A  flame  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  aurispicy  and  aug'ry, 
That  out  of  garbages  or  cattle 
Presag*d  Ih'  events  of  truce  or  battle ; 
From  flight  of  birds  or  chickens  i)ecking 
Success  of  great'st  attempts  would  reckon.'* 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster"  (1620),  says  of  the  astrologers' 
augury  :  "  They  fayne,  that  with  a  divine  instinct,  birds  and 
fowles,  with  their  motions,  chatterings,  croakings,  windings,  or 
fore-right  flyings,  portend  eythcr  good  or  bad  lucke." 

In  every  Roman  camp  there  was  the  augurale^  a  place  spe- 
cially dedicated  to  divination.  Here  a  tent  was  fixed,  and  the 
augur,  clad  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  gold  crown  on  his  head,  first 
marked  out  with  the  carved  /iV/zi/x,  or  wand,  a  division  in  the 
heavens  within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations. 
A  profound  silence  was  enjoined  on  everyone,  as  the  least  in- 
terruption was  thought  fatal  to  the  trial  Auspices  taken  from 
the  feeding  of  chickens  were  specially  employed  in  military 
expeditions.  The  pullarius^  who  had  charge  of  the  fowls, 
opened  the  cage  and  threw  to  them  pulse,  or  a  soft  cake.  If 
the  chickens  refused  to  come  out,  or  uttered  a  cry,  or  beat  their 
wings  and  flew  away,  the  sign  was  considered  unfavoiurable ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from 
the  mouth,  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  considered  a  favourable 
sign. 

Whilst  it  was  only  a  few  birds  which  could  give  auguries  of 
great  events  and  importance  to  the  state,  every  inhabitant  of 
the  air  had  its  attribute,  and  of  all  these  the  eagle  was  in  most 
repute.  One  of  these,  when  seen  from  the  right,  and  more 
especially  if  it  flew  with  outstretched  and  clanging  wings, 
betokened  prosperity.  Homer,  in  this,  agreed  with  the  Romans. 
When  Priam  set  forward  to  entreat  Achilles  for  the  body  of 
Hector,  this  was  the  very  omen  for  which,  by  the  advice  of 
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Hecuba,  he  besought  Jupiter.  An  eagle  on  the  right  uttering 
its  note  while  sitting,  was  pronounced  by  an  Ephesian  augur  to 
appertain  to  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  should  fill  a  public 
office,  since  it  was  a  bird  of  command.  The  office  was  to  be 
attended  with  danger,  since  other  birds  attack  a  sitting  eagle ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  lucrative,  since  an  eagle  collected  its  prey 
while  on  the  wing.  The  fate  of  Xenophon  verified  these  predic- 
tions. The  eagle  which  took  off  the  cap  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
and  placed  it  again  on  his  head,  portended  to  him  his  future 
sovereignty  ;  while  the  young  brood,  which  was  driven  from  its 
feed  by  vultures,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  its  eyrie,  equally  fore- 
told to  its  proud  descendant  his  exile  and  dethronement 
Before  the  abdication  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  it  was  said 
that  an  eagle  had  snatched  a  javelin  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  bodyguards,  and  after  bearing  it  aloft,  had  dropped  it  into 
the  sea.  Claudius  and  Vitellius  each  drew  encouragement 
from  an  e^igle ;  and  a  victory  which  Domitian  had  won  over 
Antony,  his  rebellious  lieutenant  of  Upper  Germany,  though 
the  field  of  battle  was  2,500  miles  distant,  was  announced  at 
Rome  on  the  very  day  of  the  triumph  itself  by  an  eagle,  which 
alighted  on  the  conqueror's  statue  and  uttered  cries  of  joy — 
nay,  some  spectators  of  warmer  imagination  believed  that  the 
head  of  the  traitor  had  been  borne  in  the  talons  of  the  aus- 
picious bird.  Eagles  hovered  above  the  troops  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  as  they  took  post  at  Philippi ;  and  the  same  bird  spoke 
a  note  of  fearful  preparation  to  Lepidus,  by  thronging  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Genius  of  Rome,  and  of  Concord. 

In  Lloyd's  "  Stratagems  of  Jerusalem,"  we  read ;  "  Aris- 
tander,  the  soothsayer,  in  the  battel  at  Arbela,  being  the  last 
against  Darius,  was  then  on  horsebacke  hard  by  Alexander, 
apparelled  all  in  white,  and  a  crowne  of  golde  upon  his  head, 
encouraging  Alexander  by  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  the  victory 
should  be  his  own  over  Darius.  Both  the  Greekes,  the 
Romaines,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  had  ther  soothsayers  hard 
by  them  in  ther  warres." 

Mardan,  who  from  an  obscure  origin  rose  to  the  imperial 
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purple  of  the  East  (a.d.  450),  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Vandals.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  in  the  open  air,  and 
beneath  a  sunny  sky,  Gcnseric,  the  Vandal  King,  came  up  and 
saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  the  sleeping  captive.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  fortunate  omen,  awoke  the  drowsy  favourite  of  fate, 
and  restored  him  to  liberty,  on  the  condition  that  when 
Emperor  he  would  never  make  war  ui)on  the  Vandals. 

The  Romans  used  to  let  an  eagle  fly  from  the  funeral  pile 
of  a  deceased  emperor.  Dryden  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his 
stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  after  his  funeral,  when  he  says, 
officious  haste  "  did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly." 

Virgil  mentions  the  oblative  augury  : 

"  Scarce  Iiad  he  said,  when  full  iMrforc  his  sight 
Two  doves,  descending  from  their  airy  flight, 
Secure  upon  the  grassy  plain  alight — 

With  watchful  sight 

Ol)serving  still  the  motions  of  their  flight, 

What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs  they  show  ! 

They  fled,  and,  flutt'ring  by  degrees,  withdrew." 

A  flock  of  various  kinds  of  birds  flying  about  anyone  was 
considered  a  good  sign.  The  flight  of  vultures  was  carefully 
regarded,  because  of  their  rare  appearance.  Plutarch  relates 
that  always  before  victories  there  appeared  two  vultures,  and 
accompanied  the  anny.  They  were  known  by  their  brazen 
collars  (for  the  soldiers,  when  they  took  them,  put  them  about 
their  necks,  and  so  let  them  go,  whereupon  they  in  a  manner 
knew  and  saluted  the  soldiers),  and  when  these  appeared  in 
their  marches,  it  was  considered  an  omen  of  good  success. 

The  same  writer  remarks  that  the  Romans  made  a  great  use 
of  the  vulture  in  their  auguries  ;  they  were  not,  however,  con- 
sistent in  their  views  respecting  the  auspiciousness  of  the 
vulture,  for  in  the  "  Thebaid  "  of  Statius,  the  prophet,  taking 
an  augury,  complains  that  no  propitious  bird  has  come  in  view, 
but  that  the  hawk  and  vulture  have  alone  l>een  seen. 

Vultures,  says  Aristotle,  following  an  army,  were  made  use 
of  by  Herodorus,  the  father  of  Br)'son,  as  an  argument,  from 
the  suddenness  of  their  appearance,  that  they  came  from  another 
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cnrth  al)Ovc  our  heads.  These  birds  figure  in  the  celebrated 
story  of  the  augury  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Dionysius  re- 
lates that  the  downfall  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  preceded 
by  the  following  |)rodigy  :  Some  eagles  built  their  nest  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  i>alm-trcc,  near  the  king's  jxilace.  While  the  eagles 
were  still  unfledged,  a  large  flight  of  vultures  attacked  the  nest^ 
and  destroyed  it :  killed  the  young  birds,  and  assaulted  the 
])arcnt  birds  on  their  return  to  the  nest,  striking  them  with 
their  Ixraks  and  wings,  and  drove  them  from  the  jKilm-lree. 

I)io  Ca.«isius  states  that  when  Augustus,  destined  to  high 
honours,  ap|xrared  at  the  Comitia,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
for  his  election  as  consul,  he  saw  six  vultures,  and  that  he 
aftenvards  saw  twelve,  when  he  addressed  the  soldiers.  He 
is  said  to  have  comi)ared  this  augury  with  that  of  Romulus, 
and  to  have  recognised  in  it  an  omen  of  his  future  greatness. 

The  buzzard  had  an  ominous  reputation,  while  ihit  falam 
hatvk^  "  A|X)llo's  swift -winged  messenger,"  was  esteemed  lucky 
to  i)crsons  employed  in  affairs  of  marriage,  or  of  money.  Swa/- 
latvs  flying  al)out,  or  resting  upon  any  place,  brought  ill-fortune 
(hvh  foretold  disaster,  according  to  general  Ixrlief;  but  at 
Athens  they  were  reckoned  omens  of  victory  and  success,  from 
l)eing  sacred  to  Miner\*a,  the  protectrice  of  that  city.  Herons 
were  esteemed  auspicious  to  those  em|)loyed  in  any  secret 
designs.  'I'hc  det^e  was  a  lucky  bird.  Raxms  were  much  ob- 
served, from  having  the  jxjwer  of  jwrtcnding  future  events  from 
AiM)llo  ;  but  when  they  anjKared  alwul  an  army,  they  were 
sinister  omens  if  ihcy  croaked  on  the  left.  ^faJ^p^(5  chattering 
IK)rtcndcd  evil.  The  crowing  of  cocks  was  auspicious  and 
presaged  the  victor)*  of  Themistorlcs  over  the  Persians  ;  on 
the  contrar)-,  if  a  hen  was  heard  to  crow,  the  drccks  thought 
that  some  dreadful  misfortune  would  hap|>en.  Bats  were 
shunned  ;  when  any  unlucky  night-birds  got  into  a  house,  the 
Knd  omen  was  suffered  to  Ix:  averted  by  catching  them  and 
hanging  them  l)cfore  the  door.  Cicero  ijuotcs  an  instance 
where  a  Boeotian  soothsayer  promised  victory  to  the  Thebans 
from  the  crowing  of  a  cock  ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  same 
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circumstance  once  served  the  Boeotians  as  an  omen  of  victory 
over  the  Lacedemonians. 

The  /taivk*  was  thought  to  prognosticate  danger  if  seen  in 
the  act  of  seizing  its  prey.  Omens  from  birds  are  taken  in  the 
Island  of  Borneo,  with  as  much  faith  as  they  were  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Rajah  Brooke  states :  "  The  Sing^ 
Dyacks,  like  the  others,  attend  to  the  warning  of  birds  of 
various  sorts,  some  birds  being  in  more  repute  than  others." 

IN  a  curious  book  entitled  "  The  Magick  of  Kirani,  King  of 
Persia,  and  of  Harpocratian  "  (date  1685),  there  are  some 
singular  superstitions  with  regard  to  birds,  thus  :  "  A  swallow, 
which,  in  the  spring,  raises  all  people  by  singing ;  and  it  has 
such  actions  as  these :  if  anyone  takes  its  young  ones,  and  put 
them  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  luted  up,  bake  them  ;  then,  open- 
ing the  pot,  if  he  considers,  he  will  find  two  young  ones  kissing 
one  another ;  and  two  turning  one  from  the  other.  If,  there- 
fore, you  take  those  two  that  kiss  one  another,  and  dissolve 
them  in  oil  of  roses,  or  give  the  ashes  in  drink,  it  is  a  love 
potion ;  but  you  may  dissolve  this,  if  you  give  a  little  of  the 
ashes  of  those  that  turn  one  from  another  in  oyntement  or 
drink. 

"  If  anyone  cut  out  the  tongue  of  a  goose  alive,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  breast  of  a  man  or  a  woman  asleep,  they  will  confess 
all  that  ever  they  have  done. 

"  For  love  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  If  a  man  carry  the 
heart  of  a  male  crow,  and  the  woman  the  heart  of  a  female, 
they  will  agree  between  themselves  all  their  lifetime ;  and  this 
miracle  is  certain. 

"  If  you  stop  the  hole  of  a  tree  in  which  the  young  ones  of  a 

*  In  a  MS.  in  the  Ilarleian  Collection  of  the  fourteenth  century  on 
**  Hawking,"  arc  the  following  superstitious  ceremonies.  After  a  hawk  has 
l>cen  ill,  and  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  pursue  the  game,  the  owner  has 
this  admonition  given  to  him  :  **On  the  morrow  tyde,  when  thou  gocst  out 
10  haukyng,  say,  In  the  name  of  the  Lortl,  the  birds  of  heaven  shall  be 
l)eneath  thy  feet ;  also,  if  he  be  hurt  by  the  heron,  say,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  has  conquered  :  Hallelujah ;  and  if  he 
be  bitte  of  any  roan,  say,  He  that  the  wicked  doth  bind,  the  Lord  at  his 
coming  shall  set  free." 
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woodfKckcr  arc,  he  shall  cany  the  herb  which  he  knows,  and 
touching  it,  it  opens ;  for  if  it  be  made  of  clay  or  chalk,  the 
dirt  will  fall  ;  if  of  stone,  it  bursts ;  if  a  wooden  board  or  an 
iron  plnte  l)c  so  fastened  with  nails,  all  things  cleave  and  break 
in  pieces  ui)on  the  touch  of  the  herb,  and  the  woodi)ecker  opens 
and  lakes  out  her  young  ones.  If  anyone,  therefore,  have  got 
this  herb,  he  will  do  many  things  which  arc  not  now  lawful  to 
mention,  as  of  the  most  divine  nature,  which  man  cannot  per- 
form. If,  therefore,  any  man  engrave  a  woodinrckcr  on  the 
stone  dcntriUs^  and  a  sea-dragon  under  its  feel,  and  enclose  the 
herb  underneath  it  which  the  woodiKrckcr  found  and  carried, 
ever)'  gate  will  open  to  him,  and  gates  and  locks ;  savage 
licasts  will  also  obey  him,  and  come  to  tameness ;  he  shall  also 
be  beloved  and  obser\'ed  of  all,  and  whatever  he  hath  a  mind 
to,  he  shall  acquire  and  i)erform.  Thus  far,  nature ;  but  he 
that  carries  it  shall  learn  those  things  that  are  in  the  gods — 
shall  oi>en  locks  and  loose  chains,  shall  }>acify  all  wild  beasts 
by  the  will  which  is  in  heaven,  shall  assuage  the  waves  that  are 
in  the  terrible  sea,  shall  chase  away  all  denls,  and  shall  appear 
good  to  all  men. 

"  The  eyes  and  heart  of  a  nightingale  laid  about  men  in  bed, 
keep  them  awake.  To  make  one  die  for  sleej) — if  anyone  dis- 
solve them,  and  give  them  secretly  to  anyone  in  drink,  he  will 
never  sleep,  but  will  so  die,  and  it  admits  not  of  cure." 

The  origin  of  (luails  is  highly  curious :  **  A  (juail  is  a  bird 
known  to  all ;  yet  its  nature  is  not  easily  known,  for  there  is 
one  thing  concerning  this  unknown.  For,  when  there  are 
great  stomis  u|)on  the  coasts  of  Lybia  Deserta,  the  sea  casts  up 
great  tunnies  on  the  shore,  and  these  breed  worms  for  fourteen 
days  and  grow  to  Ik:  as  big  as  flics  ihcn  as  1(h  usls  which,  being 
augmented  in  bigness  l>ecome  birds  called  c|uails.  For  illu- 
sion :  dissolve  I  lie  eyes  of  a  «|uail,  or  a  sea  tenth,  with  a  little 
water  in  a  glass  vessel  for  seven  days  then  add  a  little  oil ;  put 
a  little  of  this  in  the  candle,  or  only  anoint  a  rag  and  light 
among  the  com[iany,  and  they  will  look  on  themselves  like 
devils  on  fire,  so  that  every  one  will  run  his  way. 
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"  In  the  sardonyx  stone  engrave  a  quail,  and  put  under  its 
feet  a  sea-tench,  and  put  a  little  of  the  aforesaid  confection 
under  the  stone  in  the  hollow  of  the  ring,  and  no  man  shall  see 
you  if  you  do  anything  in  the  house — no,  not  if  you  should  take 
anything  away  that  is  in  the  house." 

A  BELIEF  in  \m^  presaging  death  is  curiously  noticed  in 
Howel's  "Familiar  Letters'*  (July  3,  1632).  Going 
into  a  lapidary's  shop  to  "  treat  with  the  master  for  a  stone  to 
be  put  upon  my  father's  tomb ;  and  casting  my  eyes  up  and 
down,  I  might  spie  a  huge  marble  with  a  large  inscription  upon't, 
which  was  thus,  to  my  best  remembrance :  *  Here  lies  John 
Oxenham,  a  goodly  young  man,  in  whose  chamber,  as  he  was 
struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  a  bird  with  a  white  breast 
was  seen  fluttering  about  his  bed  and  so  vanished.  Here  lies, 
also,  Mary  Oxenham,  the  sister  of  the  said  John,  who  died  the 
next  day,  and  the  same  apparition  was  seen  in  the  room.  Here 
lies,  hard  by,  James  Oxenham,  the  son  of  the  said  John,  who 
dyed  a  child  in  his  cradle,  a  little  after,  and  such  a  bird  was 
seen  fluttering  about  his  head  a  little  before  he  expired,  which 
vanished  afterwards.' 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  stone  there  is :  *  Here  lies  Elizabeth 
Oxenham,  the  mother  of  the  said  John,  who  died  sixteen  years 
since,  when  such  a  bird  with  a  white  breast  was  seen  about  her 
bed  before  her  death.'  To  all  these  there  be  divers  witnesses, 
both  squires  and  ladies,  whose  names  are  graven  upon  the 
stone."* 

*  In  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  are  copies  of  a  tract,  entitled  "A  True  Relation 
of  an  Apparition  in  the  Likenesse  of  a  Bird  with  a  White  Breast,  that 
appeared  hovering  over  the  Death-bed  of  some  of  the  Children  of  Mr. 
James  Oxenham,  etc.,  4to,  London,  1641,  with  an  illustrative  frontispiece." 

In  Dr.  Mogridgc's  "  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Sidmoulh  "  is  a  remarkable 
statement  of  a  similar  ap^xiarance  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Oxenham,  in  that  jxirish. 

Dr.  Plot,  in  a  magnificent  project  of  a  journey  through  Kngland  for  the 
advantage  of  "learning  ancl  trade,"  states,  among  other  subjects  to  be 
inquired  into,  ''the  bird  with  a  white  breast  that  haunts  the  family  of 
Oxenham,  near  Exeter,  just  before  the  death  of  any  of  that  family." 
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A  Ocvonshirc  hnllad  relates  how,  on  the  bridal  eve  of  Mar- 
garet, heiress  of  the  brave  and  generous  Sir  James  Oxenham,  a 
silver  breasted  bird  flew  over  the  wedding-guests,  just  as  Sir 
James  rose  to  acknowledge  their  congratulation.s.  The  next  day 
the  bride  fell  dead  at  the  altar,  stablnrd  by  a  discarded  lover : 

"  *  Now,  niAiry  mc,  proud  ninid,*  he  cried, 
'Thy  hlood  with  mine  sliall  wed  !' 
He  dashed  the  dagger  in  his  side. 
And  at  her  feet  fell  dead. 

**roor  Margaret,  tcx),  grows  cold  with  death, 
Anil  round  her  hovering  flie^ 
The  phantom-bird,  for  her  last  breath. 
To  1>ear  it  to  the  skies." 

In  Fitz  Patrick's  "Life  of  Bishop  Doyle,"  alluding  to  his 
death,  we  read  :  **  (Considering  that  the  season  was  midsunnmer, 
and  not  winter,  the  visit  of  two  robin  red-breasts  to  the  sick- 
room may  \\c  noticed  as  interesting.  They  remained  fluttering 
round  and  sometimes  |)crching  on  the  uncurtained  bed.  The 
priests,  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  circumstance,  made  no 
effort  to  cxjicl  »hc  little  visitors,  and  the  robins  hung  lovingly 
over  the  bishop's  head  until  death  released  him." 

One  of  the  most  curious  stories  of  a  similar  character  to 
these  is  connected  with  a  remarkable  dream  of  Thomas,  Ix)rd 
I.ytlelton.  An  .ircount  of  this  was  sent  to  "Notes  and  Queries" 
(August,  1R62)  by  the  late  I^rd  Lyltclton :  "On  Thursday, 
Nov.  25,  1779,  Thomas  Ix>rd  I. yttelton  when  became  to  break- 
fast, declared  to  Mrs,  Flood,  wife  of  Frederick  Flood,  Esq.,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  three  Miss  Amphletts,  who 
were  lodging  in  his  house  in  Hill  Street,  Ix)ndon  (where  he 
then  also  was),  that  he  had  had  an  extraordinary  dream  the 
night  l>cfore.  He  said  he  thought  he  was  in  a  Room  which  a 
Ilird  flew  into,  which  api>carance  was  suddenly  changed  into 
that  of  a  woman  drc^Jsed  in  white,  who  liadc  him  pre|Kire  to 
Die;  to  which  he  answered:  'I  ho|>e  not  soon -not  in  two 
months.'  She  replic<l,  *  Vcs  in  three  Days.'  He  said  he  did 
not  mu<  h  regard  it,  K^cause  he  cou'd  in  some  measure  account 
for  it ;  for  that  a  few  (bys  before,  he  had  l)ccn  with  Mrs.  Daw- 
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son,  when  a  Robin  Red  Breast  flev  into  his  foodl  ^Mien  he 
had  dressed  himself  that  day  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
said  he  thought  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  was  likely  to  Die  In 
the  evening  of  the  following  day,  being  Friday,  he  told  the 
eldest  Miss  Amphlett  that  she  look'd  melancholy ;  '  but,'  said 
he,  '  you  are  foolish  and  fearful  I  have  lived  two  Days,  and 
God  willing,  I  will  live  out  the  third'  On  the  morning  of 
Saturday  he  ^told  the  same  Ladies  that  he  was  very  well,  and 
believed  he  should  bilk  the  Ghost 

"  Some  hours  afterwards  he  went  with  them,  Mr.  Fortescue, 
and  Captain  Wolesley,  to  Pitt  Place  at  £i>som,  withdrew  to  his 
bedchamber  soon  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  talked  cheerfully 
to  his  Servant,  and  particularly  enquired  of  him  what  care  had 
been  taken  to  provide  good  Rolls  for  his  breakfast  the  next 
morning ;  step'd  into  Bed  with  his  Waistcoat  on,  and  as  his 
Servant  was  pulling  it  off,  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  sank  back, 
and  immediately  expired  without  a  Groan.  He  ate  a  good 
dinner  after  his  arrival  at  Pitt  Place  that  day,  took  an  Egg  for 
hb  Supper,  and  did  nothing  at  all  out  of  order,  excei>t  the 
while  he  was  eating  his  Soup  at  Dinner  he  had  a  rising  in  his 
Throat,  a  thing  which  had  often  happened  to  him  before,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  spit  some  of  it  out.  His  Physician,  Dr. 
Fothergill,toldme  Lord  Lyttelton  had,  in  the  Summer  preceding, 
a  bad  pain  in  his  side ;  and  he  judg'd  that  some  great  vessel  in 
the  part  where  he  had  felt  the  pain  gave  way,  and  to  that  he 
conjectured  his  Death  was  owing.  His  Declaration  of  his  Dream 
and  his  Expressions  above  mentioned  consequential  thereunto, 
were,  upon  a  close  inquiry,  asserted  to  me  to  have  been  so  by 
Mrs.  Flood,  the  eldest  Miss  Amphlctt,  Captain  Wolseley,  and 
his  Valet-de-Chambre,  Faulkner,  who  dressed  him  on  the  Thurs- 
day, and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  related  to  me  by  William 
Stuckey  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Captain  Wolesley, 
Stuckey  being  the  Servant  who  attended  him  in  his  bed-chamber, 
and  in  whose  arms  he  died." 

The  document  is  signed  by  "  Westcote;"  his  lordship  was  the 
uncle  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 
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Another  document  forwarded  to  "  Notes  and  Queries  **  at 
the  same  time  as  the  last  by  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
endorsed  by  him,  "given  me  by  Sir  Digby  Neave,  Sept  1860," 
gives  a  different  version  of  the  story :  "  Thomas  Ix)rd  Lyttel- 
ton died  in  1779,  at  his  own  residence,  Pit  Place,  EfKom.  In 
1828,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Worcester  Park,  near  Ewell,  who  was  then 
nlwve  eighty  years  of  age,  told  me — then  residing  at  Pit  Place 
—  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  year  1779,  and 
heard  particulars  of  the  illness  and  death  of  Ix)rd  Lyttelton 
from  an  Italian  Painter,  visiting  at  Pit  Place,  at  the  time  of 
Ix)rd  Ly Helton's  death,  l^rd  Lyttelton  had  come  to  Pit  Place 
in  a  very  precarious  state,  and  was  ordered  not  to  take  any  but 
the  gentlest  exercise.  Walking  in  the  Consenatory  with  Lady 
Affleck  and  two  Misses  Affleck,  a  robin  perched  on  an  orange- 
tree  close  to  them.  Lord  I^  attempted  to  catch  it,  but  failing, 
and  l)eing  laughed  at  by  the  ladies,  said  he  would  catch  it  if  it 
were  the  death  of  him,  and  succeeded,  putting  himself  in  a 
great  heat  by  the  exertion.  He  gave  the  bird  to  I^dy  Affleck, 
who  walked  alx'ut  with  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Ix)rd  Lyttelton  iKcame  so  ill  and  feverish  that  he  went  off 
to  Ix)ndon  for  advice  to  a  house  in  Ihuton  Street.  In  his 
delirium  he  imagined  that  a  I^dy  with  a  Bird  in  her  hand, 
drawing  his  curtain,  told  him  he  would  die.  Dreams  lieing 
the  (»alamatia  of  waking  thoughts,  it  needed  no  ghost  to  fix 
Midi  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  sick  man  ;  and  iWxs  may 
l)c  said  to  dear  away  sui)ernatural  agency  thus  far.  As  to  hw 
death  occurring  at  the  moment  indicated  by  an  Apivirition  and 
the  putting  on  the  clock  by  his  friends — from  the  ha!»its  of  his 
l)oon  companions  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  li>e  rci)ort  of 
the  Italian  Painter,  his  informant,  Mr.  Taylor  was  satisfied  as 
to  its  l>eing  a  fable  invented  to  mystify  the  public ,  as  the  actual 
circumstances  attending  his  death  were  as  follows:  llcing  in 
l>c(l,  opi)osile  a  chimney  piece  with  a  Mirror  o\er  it,  he  desired 
his  valet  to  give  him  some  medicine  \vhi(h  was  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  Seeing  him  mix  it  with  a  tooth  brush.  Lord  Lyttelton 
raised  himself  up  and  rated  him,  but  he  was  so  weak  that  his 
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head  sank  below  the  pillow  on  to  his  chest,  and  he  gasped  for 
breath.  His  valet,  instead  of  relieving  him,  in  his  fright,  left 
the  room,  and  death  ensued  before  assistance  could  be  given." 

Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  in  allusion  to  the  fate  of  King 
Charles  I.,  relates :  "  When  I  was  a  Freshman  at  Oxford,  1642, 
I  was  wont  to  go  to  Christchurch  to  see  King  Charles  I.  at 
supper;  wherelonce  heard  him  say,  that  as  he  was  once  hawking 
in  Scotland,  he  rode  into  the  quarry,  and  found  the  covey  of 
partridges  falling  upon  the  hawk ;  and  I  do  remember  this  ex- 
pression further,  viz.,  *and  I  will  swear  upon  the  Book  'tis  true.' 
When  I  came  to  my  chamber,  I  told  this  story  to  my  tutor ; 
said  he,  *  that  covey  was  London.* 

**The  bust  of  King  Charles  I.,  carved  by  Bernini,  as  it  was 
brought  in  a  boat  upon  the  Thames,  a  strange  bird  (the  like 
whereof  the  bargemen  had  never  seen)  dropped  a  drop  of  blood, 
or  blood-like  upon  it,  which  left  a  stain  uix)n  it  not  to  be  wiped 
off.  Thb  bust  was  carved  from  a  picture  of  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke's  drawing ;  the  sculptor  found  great  fault  with  the  fore- 
head as  most  unfortunate.  There  was  a  seam  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead  (downwards)  which  is  a  very  ill  sign  in  Metopo- 
scopie." 

An  incident  connected  with  the  sad  fate  of  the  late  Mr. 
Herbert  Ingram,  founder  of  the  Illustrated  London  Neuts^  is 
thus  related  in  the  Lincoln  /^ra/r/ (September  14,  i860).  The 
account  is  headed  "An  ominous  bird  at  Boston."  "The  market- 
place and  several  other  portions  of  the  town  commanding  a 
view  of  the  lofty  tower  of  old  St.  Botolph,  Boston,  was  studded 
for  hours  on  Sunday  last,  the  9th  instant,  with  j^eople  anxiously 
gazing  at  a  large  and  strange-looking  bird  seated  high  on  the 
steeple.  Though  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  mass  of  i^eople 
on  the  day  just  named,  we  are  informed  that  it  settled  on  the 
tower  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  remained  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  flew  away,  returning  again  some  lime  during  the  night. 
It  left  its  position  again  for  about  two  hours  on  Sunday  after- 
noon (in  quest  of  food,  no  doubt),  and  returned  in  the  evening. 
On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Hackford,  the  custodian,  or  door- 
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keeper  of  the  church,  rose  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and 
finding  it  still  seated  on  a  corbel  of  the  tower,  he  loaded  a  gun 
and  shot  it  It  was  found  to  be  a  cormorant^  and  measured 
four  feet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  Several  of  this 
kind  of  birds  have  been  seen  about  the  Scalp  and  lower  down 
the  river,  and,  according  to  Thomjwon's  *  History  of  Boston,' 
they  were  formerly  very  plentiful  about  the  Herring  Hill  off 
Freiston.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  were  two  took 
up  their  residence  for  a  whole  winter  in  the  tower.  In  Ixviticus 
this  bird  is  classed  among  the  '  unclean,'  and  also  in  Isaiah, 
and  again  in  Zephaniah  ii.  14,  it  is  named;  but  in  both  these 
cases  it  is  in  connection  with  desobtion  and  departed  glory. 
Anyone,  therefore,  who  is  disix>sed  to  be  sujierstitious,  might 
regard  this  selllemenl  uix>n  the  church  tower  as  decidedly 
ominous." 

Adverting  to  this.  Or.  Charles  Mackay  obser\'es  that  the 
sujierstitious  jKople  in  Hoston  considered  the  perching  of  the 
bird  on  their  beautiful  church  tower  as  clearly  significant  of 
some  approaching  calamity  to  the  town,  and  the  superstitious 
feeling  was  largely  increased,  and  in  many  cases  ineradicably 
confirmed,  when  it  was  announced  in  the  Ix>ndon  i>ai>ers  of 
alwut  a  fortnight  afterwards,  that  on  the  very  morning  when 
the  bird  was  first  seen,  Mr.  Ingram  and  his  young  son  had 
lx)lh  i)crishcd  with  al)out  three  hundred  jvissengers  in  America, 
by  the  collision  of  the  Lady  FJ^irty  in  which  he  had  emijarked, 
with  a  schooner  railed  the  Augusta, 

IN  the  chapter  on  "  The  Sea  and  Seamen,"  I  have  alluded  to 
the  good  or  evil  i)ortents  derived  from  some  birds  by 
sailors.  I^andsmcn  share  in  an  e(|ually  credulous  manner  the 
sujjcrstitions  of  f*rf saving  birds. 

Kiivrtts,  as  well  as  su*i\li(nvs^  prognosticated  death.  In 
Lloyd's  ''Stratagems  of  Jerusalem"  (i6oi)  he  says:  "IJy  swal- 
lows lighting  uiK)n  I^irrhus'  tents  and  lighting  ujxjn  the  mast 
of  Mar.  Antonius*  shij*,  sayling  after  rico|)atra  to  Kgypt,  the 
soothsayers  did  prognosticate  that  Tirrhus  should  l>e  slaine  at 
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Aigos,  in  Greece,  and  Mar.  Antonhis  in  Egypt"  He  alludes 
to  swallows  following  C>tus  from  Persia  to  Sqrtbia,  from  which 
the  magi  foretold  his  death.  Ravens  followed  Alexander  the 
Great  in  returning  from  India,  and  going  to  Babylon,  which 
was  a  sure  presage  of  his  end. 
Flautus  remaris: 

"Tis  not  lor  naiiebt*  that  the  nren  sii^  now  oa  mj  kft« 
And,  doakin^fass  oooe  viaiiol  the  earth  «iih  h^  feet." 

Shakspeare,  in  " Bifacbeth,"  sap: 

"The  laTcn  himsdf  is  boaise 
That  cnaks  the  Uxa\  entnnce  of  Dwnn:n 
Under  mj  battlements.'' 

Also,  in  "Othello": 

*'  It  coBCS  o*cr  my  memofj 
As  doih  the  nTcn  o'er  the  infected  bocse. 
Bodily  to  alL" 

Spenser  alludes  to  "  the  boaise  night-raven,  trompe  of  doleful 


Marlowe,  in  his  "  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,"  describes  "  the  sad- 
presaging  raven," 

"ThattoQs 
The  sick  man's  pnsspoct  in  her  hoUov  beak. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doch  sittke  codtagion  from  her  saUe  wines." 

In  ^  Hudibras  "  we  read  : 


*  Is  it  not  ominons  in  all  oomtiies 
^*hexe  crows  and  caTcns  creak  upon  trees  ?^* 

Gjqr,  in  "  The  Dirge,"  notices  the  presage : 

"  The  boding  nTcn  on  her  cottage  sat. 
And  with  hoarse  croakings  wam'd  as  of  our  Cue." 

Among  the  Danish  peasantry  the  appearance  of  a  raven  in 
the  village  is  considered  an  iihdicaticn  that  the  parish  priest  is 
to  die: 
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*•  There  is  a  common  feeling  in  Cornwall "  (observes  Mr. 
Hunt)  "  that  the  croaking  of  a  raven  over  the  house  bodes  evil 
to  some  of  the  family.  The  following  incident,  given  to  mc 
by  a  really  intelligent  man,  illustrates  the  feeling:  *  One  day 
our  family  were  much  annoyed  by  the  continued  croaking  of  a 
raven  over  the  house.  Some  of  us  believed  it  to  be  a  token  ; 
others  derided  the  idea.  But  one  good  lady,  our  next-door 
neighbour,  said :  "  Just  mark  the  day,  and  see  if  something 
does  not  come  of  it."  The  day  and  hour  were  carefully  noted. 
Months  passed  away,  and  unlxrlicvers  were  loud  in  their  l)oast- 
ings  and  inquiries  after  the  token.  The  fifth  month  arrived, 
and  with  it  a  black-edged  letter  from  Australia,  announcing  the 
death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  in  that  countr)\ 
On  comjxiring  the  dates  of  the  death  and  the  raven's  croak, 
they  were  found  to  have  occurred  on  the  same  day.'" 

A  corresix)ndont  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  mentions  that  the 
appearance  of  a  sxn^Q  jnckdatv^  a  rarer  incident  than  that  of  a 
single  magpie,  is  dreaded  in  some  jxirts  of  the  countr)'.  A 
stonemason  at  Clifton  related  to  him  an  accident  that  occurred 
to  one  of  the  workmen  at  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Avon, 
at  the  time  when  the  river  was  simply  s[xinned  by  a  single 
chain,  and  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  a  single  jackdaw  had  Ixren 
noticed  by  many  of  the  workmen  perched  upon  the  centre  of 
the  chain,  and  had  by  them  lieen  regarded  as  a  precursor  of 
illluck. 

Homer  has  immortalised  the   crane  as  foreboding  disaster. 

He  says: 

•*  That  when  inclement  winter*  vex  the  plain 
With  piercing*  fruftn,  or  thick  descending  rain, 
To  warmer  neju  the  cranes  emlmdietl  fly, 
Wiih  noi*e  .nml  onler,  throtigh  the  midway  *ky  : 
To  rijjmjr  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring 
And  all  the  war  descemis  u)>on  the  wing." 

Cratvs,  '*  with  voire  of  care,"  share  with  ravens  the  ill  repu- 
tation of  being  considered  messengers  of  death.  A  numlnrr  of 
crows  are  said  to  have  fluttered  about  Cicero's  head  on  the 
very  day  he  was  murdered. 
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Pliny  says :  "  These  birds,  crows  and  rooks,  all  of  them 
keep  much  prattling,  and  are  full  of  chat,  which  most  men 
take  for  an  unlucky  signe  and  presage  of  ill-fortune." 

Ramesay,  in  his  "  Elminthologia  "  (i6SS)  mentions  :  "  If  a 
crow  fly  over  the  house  and  croak  thrice,  how  do  they  fear  they, 
or  some  otat  else  in  the  £unily,  shall  die?^ 

George  Gascoigne  says : 

"  The  canriocKxow,  that  knthgwie  bipa-tf, 

Whidi  cries  against  t!ke  nin 
Both  for  her  hve.  aad  for  the  rest, 

Thederil  rescmbkth  nhm 
And  so  with  gotts  w  kill  the  crov. 

For  sporimg  oar  rebef. 
The  deril  so,  maA  we  orerthrov, 

With  gim-shot  of  bebeC" 

Some  crows  carried  away  part  of  the  thatch  of  St  Cuthbert's 
hut  to  build  their  nests.  At  his  rebuke,  they  not  only  made  an 
apology,  but  they  brought  him  a  piece  of  hog's  lard  (which 
they  must  hare  stolen)  to  make  him  amends.  This  story  is 
told  by  thfe  Venerable  Bede. 

An  evil  prognostic  attends  the  bitUm  in  his  flight  Bishop 
Hall,  alluding  to  a  superstitious  man,  says :  ^  If  a  bittern  flies 
over  his  head  by  night,  he  makes  his  wilL' 

Some  years  ago,  during  an  excc[»tk)iially  severe  winter,  a  bit- 
tern made  its  appearance  in  the  swamps  of  Porlock  Bay,  Somer- 
setshire, and  was  speedily  shot  The  ill-luck  that  befeU  the 
perpetrator  of  this  needless  slaughter  was  a  ctirrent  bdief  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

'"  I  knew  a  man  of  very  high  dignity,"  says  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  ''  who  was  exceedingly  moved  by  omens,  and  who  never 
went  out  shooting  without  a  bittern  s  claw  listened  to  his 
button4iole  by  a  riband,  which  he  thought  ensured  him  '  good 
luck.' " 

A  belief  is  still  held  in  many  ixms  of  England  that  nwfex  arc 
conscious  of  any  evil  that  may  ha|>pen  to  a  household  in  their 
vicinity,  and  that  after  a  death  they  withdraw  in  a  body  to  some 
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ncighlx)uring  wood  or  lo  some  other  rookcr)',  until  the  funeral 
is  over.* 

It  is  a  notion  in  Cornwall,  and  in  other  corners  of  the 
country,  that  if  a  co<k  crows  at  midnight,  the  angel  of  death 
is  jKissing  over  the  house,  and  if  he  delays  to  strike,  it  is  only 
for  a  short  season.  Tusser,  however,  alludes  to  the  midnight 
crowing  as  a  usual  practice  : 


•*  At  inulni(;ht,  at  three,  iml  an  hour  ycr  day. 
They  utter  their  language  a»  well  as  they  may. 


t* 


There  is  also  a  superstition  that  if  a  cock  crows  at  a  certain 
hour  for  two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  it  is  a  sign  of  early 
death.  "  When  the  bird  of  morning  singeth  all  night,  long  life 
is  at  stake." 

A  corres|X)ndent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries "  remarks  that 
"  crowing  hens^  it  is  stated,  are  not  uncommon.  Their  crow  is 
said  to  l)c  similar  to  the  crow  of  a  very  young  cork.  One  of 
my  informants  killed  arrowing  hen,  and  found  her  full  of  eggs. 
Another,  once  having  some  carpenters  at  work  in  the  yard, 
the  men  ran  hastily  into  the  house  to  tell  her  they  had  heard 
one  of  the  hens  crow.  She  asked  them  to  catch  and  kill  it,  and 
they  ran  the  hen  down  and  killed  her  accordingly.  The  father 
of  this  woman  would  throw  anything  at  hand  at  a  crowing  hen, 
exclaiming  :  *  Rabbit  thee  I  Td  kill  thee  if  I  could  ketch  thee  !*" 

These  fowls  arc  undoubtedly  regarded  as  birds  of  illomen, 
and  su|jj)Oscd  lo  bring  \ery  lud  luck.  The  ill  lurk,  however, 
falls  on  the  i>oor  birds.  They  are  deprived  of  life  from  sujHrr- 
stitious  feeling  only. 

The  end,  **  the  fatal  l>cnman,  which  gives  the  stcrn'st  gcxxl- 
night,"  was  the  dread  of  the   sujicrstilioiis  from  the  earliest 

•  It  i*  fuiiou^  to  fiivl  f'«Kn»n  »li  Mc«Uci  (.iOctx*.'\»«U  (*nin<I  iHike  of 
Tuurany),  \*hn  viMir<l  I'npl.nn<t  in  the  rcifjn  <tfi  h.irU*^  II  ,an«l  *ii'*v<]urntly 
wrote,  f»r  cau»c«l  t<>  I»e  ^%ilttcn,  .in  accotml  i>{  \\\\  tiavcU— ci^  mg  c%|«ccial 
mHicc  l«»  the  r<»«»l*,  x^lurh,  lie  IcIN  us  the  n«»Mc\  of  Knglan«l  |«fi«lc»|  ihem- 
tclvr*  rin  ntf.ichii-.j;;  t«»  thr  nnfjh^wMirhoo*!  of  thru  r.'ixilr*  l*cc.iu*e  they  were 
rt^ir'ic'l  .T»  Ar.7;  cf  t^^^c^i emcn.  No  «>ne  **.'^*  |«cinui!ol  lo  kill  them  umler 
ic^cfc  |cn.illic*. 
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Tut  Z-Uicn-auL  rru^i  titr  wiiunL  ii  nmninniii  -j^"'*^-^  nf 
Lean    Ui/Ji    ar'    i^rriiii-  -jarri-L    a    iioi  i  zujkl  m    vmizi 
ITT-,  vni.  liirnsifL     rrt^rx  lie  piir.'  nzn    ^;::w  utt  nisiijx  nt 

inini  L  r::iiL  i  icui  iinninsiii  if  x  ins:  ant  asm  xi  -nt  iuizat 

Titi:  zr«    u:  ntt  iwi  s  usi   Hr-tr^j^n  n  annu  isns  nf  mr 
^:niiii>._*  n  inrsnrl  laiL  ?m:  Tr*rr.  icc-jnnaiitii  iv  L^ncnm^  .smi. 


M  TUBS.  satsrrniiMi  imi.    a    ii'^t,    sal  uaixii*    n    Uk:  ntsa^  a  nuitic 
iiT  ■■■■■.      3£   ai^^gsa  r^vesr    n    me    rr^ris     zit.    uvr:*:x    i..l    iszct*   sika. 

X  JB  Je  flBCnt  rrrr'  'veinin.  rTTTr%  ir  nmsnRaic  zl:it«2u  xx   arjt    i^acv  L  jk 
isc  jptuL  3MC.  TinigniWi-;»M*a.  <nne  jgnrnil  TTiigftmng.  * 
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sequences,  is  common  throughout  Euroi>e,  and  is  mentioned 
hy  I\nllndius  in  his  "Treatise  on  Agriculture."* 

Th.il  the  u'f/tistUr  was  formerly  considered  an  ominous  bird 
apjjcars  from  a  i>assago  in  Si)enser*s  "  Faerie  Queene  "  (bk.  iL 
cant.  xii.  st.  36),  whc/e,  among  **  the  nation  of  fatal  and  un- 
fortunate birds  "  that  flocked  about  Sir  Guyon  and  the  Palmer, 
it  is  thus  noticed  : 

•*Thc  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  hears  «loth  <lie.'* 

The  whistler  mny  \k  taken  for  the  green  or  golden  plover 
(Charadius  pluvialis)  so  iK)etically  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  **  I-ady  of  the  I^ike:" 

•*  An<l  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain 
The  signal  whistle's  heard  again," 

Startling  the  midnight  traveller  by  its  ominous  shrill  whistle, 
which  sounds  more  like  a  human  note  than  that  of  a  bird 

There  is  a  saying  that  includes  the  magpU  as  a  presager  of 
deathf: 

**  One's  ioy,  two's  a  greet  [crying]. 
Three  s  a  wstUling,  four's  a  sheet  [winding-sheet]." 

The  I'urru  churtee^  an  Indian  night -bird,  preys  upon  dead 
Inxlics.  The  Mohammedans  say  that  should  a  drop  of  the  blood 
of  a  rf)ri>sc,  or  any  jart  of  it,  fall  from  this  bird's  beak  on  a 
human  lK.ing.  ho  will  die  at  the  end  of  forty  days. 

•  I  cnnn^t  ♦livmtv^  the  owl,  without  a  few  wouls  in  his  favo^ir.  Sir  John 
Mandr\illf,  in  his  story  of  (ihcngis  Khan,  relates  how  that  emperor  was 
«Ave«l  .'«ftcr  h.nving  su^taineil  a  defeat  in  a  conflict,  ))y  taking  refuge  in  a 
wrwvt.  "So  it  happened  that  as  they  (the  conquerors)  went  searching 
toward*  the  plnrc  wncie  the  emiieror  was,  they  saw  an  owl  sitting  on  a  tree 
a1«ovc  hiiT)  ;  and  then  they  said  among  them  there  was  no  man  there, 
liccatiu*  they  viw  the  I'lrtl  there,  and  so  they  went  their  way  ;  ami  thus  the 
cnuiTf.^r  f^r.ij«<*tl  death.  And  then  he  went  sccretiv  l»y  nirht,  till  he  came 
to  \\\\  |<r<i|>li*,  who  wcic  very  (;l-vl  at  his  coming,  and(;ive  lli.inks  to  immor- 
tal (*.<*•!,  nr.  I  to  thnt  l»iid  1»y  which  their  lord  was  lavol  ;  ami  therefore, 
aU»vr  all  ft>wK  «  T  '■  •  n  mM  they  worship  the  cml  ;  and  when  thry  have 
any  f»f  its  fnthris  t-.i)  KCCp  them  full  precMHi%ly,  msteail  «»f  rrlics,  and 
l<rar  l*irn»  iijw.n  their  ht.Ads  with  grer^t  reverence  :  and  they  hold  themselves 
M«.->srd,  and  safe  from  all  ixiils  whde  they  have  these  feathers  u|¥»n  them, 
and  therefore  they  l)ear  them  u|>on  their  heads," 

34 
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In  Kent  and  elsewhere  it  is  a  saperstitioo  that  catdiii^  a 
sparrow  and  keeping  it  forebodes  death  in  a  boose.  This,  as  I 
have  remarked,  was  a  belief  of  the  andents,  the  bird  being 
consecrated  to  the  Penates.  There  is  a  superstition  cnrrent, 
among  other  places,  in  North  I>eTon,  that  when  a  robin  perdies 
on  a  cottage  and  utters  its  plaintire  ^  weet,"  the  bab^  in  the 
cottage  will  die. 

A  Spanish  superstition  concerning  birds  is  often  mentioned 
in  Southe/s  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  etc  :  "  As  they  went  out 
of  Bivar  they  had  a  crow  on  their  right  hand,  and  when  they 
came  to  Burgos  they  had  a  crow  on  the  lefL"  And,  "  As  he 
(the  Cid)  crossed  the  river,  they  saw  good  birds,  and  signs  of 
good  fortune."  When  his  daug^iters  went  out  of  Valencia  with 
their  husbands,  *'  the  Cid  rode  out  a  long  league  with  them.  He 
looked  at  the  birds  and  the  augury  was  bad,  and  he  thought 
that  these  marriages  would  not  be  without  some  evil" 

In  many  a  Northern  Saga  the  same  notions  constantly  occur. 

The  evening  before  a  battle  between  the  Russians  and  Poles 
in  1794,  Kaminski,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Kosciusko's  army, 
pointed  out  to  Niemcevitch,  the  Polish  poet  and  general,  the 
crows  that  were  flying  on  their  right  "  Remember  your  Livy," 
he  said,  "  it  is  a  bad  omen."  The  brave  poet  replied :  "  A  bad 
omen  for  the  Romans,  not  for  us."  The  omen  proved,  how- 
ever, disastrous  for  the  Poles 

The  author  of  the  interesting  work  "  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern 
County,"  remarks  that  the  old  vilbgers  "  still  retain  some 
faint  superstitions  about  swallows,  looking  upon  them  as  semi- 
consecrated,  and  not  to  be  killed  or  interfered  with.  They 
will  not  have  their  nests  knocked  down.  If  they  do  not  return 
to  the  eaves,  but  desert  their  nests,  it  is  a  sign  of  misfortune 
impending  over  the  household. 

"So  too,  if  the  rooks  quit  the  rookery,  or  the  colonies  of 
bees  in  the  hives  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  orchard  decay,  and 
do  not  swarm,  but  seem  to  die  oflf,  it  is  an  evil  omen. 

"  If  at  night  a  bird  flutters  against  the  window-pane  in  the 
darkness,  as  they  will  sometimes  in  a  great  storm  of  wind, 
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driven,  {xrrhaps,  from  their  roosting-places  by  the  breaking  of 
the  lK)ugh5,  and  attracted  \r^  a  light  within — the  knocking  of 
their  wings  betokens  that  something  sad  is  about  to  happen. 

'*  If  an  invalid  asks  for  a  pigeon — taking  a  fancy  for  a  dish  of 
pigeons  to  eat — it  is  a  sign  either  of  coming  dissolution,  or  of 
extreme  illness.  Bats  coming  into  a  sitting-room,  should  the 
doors  be  left  open  on  a  warm  summer's  evening,  is  an  e\il 
omen  ;  and  still  worse,  if,  in  its  alarm  at  the  attempts  made  to 
drive  it  away,  it  should  chance  to  knock  against  the  candle, 
and  overturn  or  put  it  out  They  think  too  that  a  bat  seen  in 
the  daytime  is  a  bad  sign." 

In  the  early  traditions  of  the  Jav'ans,  some  bird  superstitions 
are  mentioned.  At  harvest,  after  offering  their  sacrifices,  and 
feasting  in  the  oi>en  air,  they  left  the  remains  of  their  repast  to 
attract  the  bird  (sup|)oscd  to  have  been  a  crow  or  raven),  and 
the  young  men  set  up  a  shout  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  If  the 
bird  did  not  cat  of  the  meal  offered  to  it,  or  if  it  afterwards  re- 
mained hovering  in  the  air,  perched  quietly  on  a  tree,  or  in  its 
flight  took  a  course  opposite  to  that  which  the  men  wished  to 
l>ursuc,  their  dcjKirture  was  deferred  and  their  prayers  and 
sacrifices  renewed. 

In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society"  (voL  viL),we 
read  that  the  D.iyas  of  Borneo  still  hold  particular  kinds  of  birds 
in  great  veneration,  and  draw  omens  from  their  flight,  and  the 
sounds  which  they  utter.  One  of  the  princijial  of  these  Is  a 
whilc-hcadcd  kite,  which  preys  on  fish,  snakes,  and  vermin. 
Before  the  I  Kiyas  enter  on  a  journey,  or  engage  in  any  war,  or 
indeed  any  matter  of  imjwrtance,  tliey  endeavour  to  procure 
omens  from  these  kites,  and  for  this  purjK>se  invite  their  ap- 
proach by  streaming  songs  and  sc.nitcring  rice  Kfore  them.  If 
these  birds  take  flight  in  the  direction  they  wish  to  go,  it  is 
n-gardcd  as  a  favourable  omen  :  but  if  they  lake  another  direc- 
tion, the  business  is  delayed  until  the  omens  arc  more  suitable. 

There  is  an  odd  sujKrrstition  connected  with  the  (tvsihiU^  in 
Thuringia,  which  makes  the  wocKkuttcrs  \cr)' careful  of  their 
nests.     Thb  bird  in  captivity  is  subject  to  many  di«eases  such 
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as  weak  eyes,  swelled  and  ulcerated  feet,  etc,  arising  probably 
from  the  heat  and  accumulated  vaix)urs  of  the  stove-heated 
rooms  where  they  are  kept  The  Thuringian  mountaineer 
believes  that  these  wretched  birds  can  take  upon  themselves  any 
diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  always  keeps  some  near 
him.  He  is  satisfied  that  a  bird  whose  upj^er  mandible  bends 
to  the  right,  has  the  power  of  transferring  colds  and  rheumatisms 
from  man  to  itself;  and  if  the  mandible  turns  to  the  left,  he  is 
equally  certain  that  the  bird  can  render  the  same  service  to 
women.  The  crossbill  is  often  attacked  with  epilei>sy,  and  the 
Thuringians  drink  every  day  the  water  left  by  the  bird,  as  a 
specific  against  that  disease.* 

'y  "HA  T  the  soul  quits  the  dead  body  in  the  form  of  a  hird^  is  a 
-*  wide-spread  belief,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  sujxir- 
stitious  fancies  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  £g)'ptian 
hieroglyphics,  a  bird  signified  the  soul  of  man  ;  sometimes  it  is 
a  parrot  from  the  East,  a  partridge,  or  a  goldfinch. 

According  to  Kuhn*s  opinion,  the  soul-bearing  notion  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  tradition  of  birds  as  soul-bringers. 
The  soul,  and  the  bird  that  brought  it  down  to  earth,  may  have 
been  supposed  to  become  one,  and  to  enter  and  quit  the  body 
together.  Stories  of  disembodied  souls  (remarks  Mr.  Kelly) 
appearing  as  doves,  are  numerous  ;  but  lend  only  an  ambiguous 
support  to  Kuhn's  conjecture,  since  we  cannot  tell  whether  or 
not  their  origin  is  due  in  part,  or  wholly,  to  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  ideas.     We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  have  to 

•  Philippe  de  Thaiin,  in  the  **Besliary,"  says  :  "Caladrius  is  the  name 
of  a  bird  which  we  find — all  white  in  truth  ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  thrush  : 
a  book,  it  is  said — Deuteronomy — forl)ids  to  cat  it,  for  the  bird  is  very  dear. 
And  Physiologus  says  that  caladrius  ought  to  be  in  the  court  of  a  king,  and 
it  is  learned  in  one  thing — that  it  knows  well  how  to  distinguish  a  man  who 
must  die — of  the  infirmity  which  he  lias,  who  shall  come  Inrforc  it  ;  tnily, 
if  he  must  die,  it  will  not  deign  to  look  at  him  ;  but  if  it  will  look  at  him, 
know  very  well  for  truth,  that  by  its  look  it  takes  the  man's  ill— iV  drmos 
all  the  disease  to  itself^  and  the  man  recovers.  The  bird  has  a  great  bone 
in  its  thigh  ;  if  one  has  the  marrow,  who  shall  be  blind,  and  will  anoint  his 
eyes  with  it,  immediately  he  will  recover  them." 


dcnl  with  such  heathen,  or  at  least  non-Christian  instances  as 
the  following :  In  the  S.xmundr  Edda  it  is  said,  that  souls  in 
the  form  of  singed  !)irds  flit  about  the  netherworld  like  swarms 
of  flics.  According  to  the  heathen  Bohemians,  the  soul  flew 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dying  as  a  l>ird,  and  flitted  from  tree  to 
tree  until  the  Ixnly  wns  burned,  after  which  it  had  rest  The 
Finns  and  also  the  Lithuanians,  the  latter  an  Indo-European 
l)eople,  call  the  Milky  Way,  the  Birds'  Way,  />.  the  way  of 
souls.  In  Poland  it  Ls  said  that  every  mcmlKT  of  the  Herburt 
fnmily  Is  turned  into  an  eagle  after  death ;  and  that  the  eldest 
(laughters  of  the  Pilcck  line  are  transformed  into  doves  if  they 
(lie  unmarried,  into  owls  if  they  die  married,  and  that  they 
give  previous  notice  of  their  death  to  ever)-  member  of  their 
race,  by  pecking  a  finger  of  each.  The  i>eople  in  North  Ger- 
many believe  that  the  soul  of  one  who  has  died  on  shipboard 
I»asses  into  a  bird,  and  when  it  shows  itself  it  is  to  foretell  the 
death  of  another  jxrrson.  It  is  a  local  Irish  tradition,  that  the 
first  father  and  mother  of  mankind  exist  as  eagles  in  the  island 
of  Innis  Bofin,  at  the  mouth  of  Killer)'  Bay,  in  Galway. 

The  stork  is  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Chinese. 
On  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  i>eriod  of  mourning  for  the 
(lead,  thrci:  large  i>a|>er  birds  resembling  storks  are  i)laced  on 
high  joles  in  front  of  the  house  of  mourning.  The  bircis  are 
sup|>oscd  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  defunct  into  Elysium  ;  and 
tluring  the  next  three  da)*s,  Buddhist  priests  address  prayers  to 
the  ten  kings  of  the  Buddhist  Hades,  calling  on  them  to  hasten 
the  flight  of  the  dcjKirted  soul  to  the  Western  Paradise. 

Mr.  Kelly  relntcs  an  instance  of  the  l>elief  that  the  sparrow 
carries  the  soul  of  the  dead  :  **  *  Ix)ok,  my  dear,'  said  S.  S.*s 
wife  tc  him  one  morning,  as  he  Iny  in  lied.  *  Ixx)k  at  that 
kite  flying  rrnind  the  room.'  He  saw  nothing,  but  heard  m 
noise  like  a  larp:c  bird  flapping  its  wings.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards  a  s|>arrow  came,  dashed  its  bill  ngninst  the  window,  and 
flew  away  ng.iin.  *  Oh  !'  said  Mrs.  S.,  *  something  is  the 
matter  with  jkvt  E<lward '  (her  brother).  She  ha'l  hardly  said 
the  words,  when  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  and  said,  when 
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S.  opened  the  door  to  him :  •  Don't  frighten  poor  Mary,  but 
master  has  just  expired'  The  messenger  had  only  ridden  from 
Somers  Town  to  Compton  Street,  Soho.  I  had  this  story  from 
S.  himself,  who  was  possessed  with  a  notion  that  the  sparrow 
that  tapped  at  his  window  was  the  soul  of  his  brother-in-law." 

In  the  Syrian  War  (a-d.  633 — 639)  many  thousands  of 
Moslems  were  slain.  They  died  with  the  reputation  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  martyrs ;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  may 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  he 
embraced  for  the  last  time  his  mother  and  sister.  "  It  is  not," 
said  he,  ''the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  fading  delights  of  this 
world,  that  have  prompted  me  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  favour  of  God  and  His 
apostle;  and  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Prophet  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in 
the  crops  of  green  birds  wJw  shall  taste  tJu  fruits  and  drink  of  the 
rivers  of  FaradiseP 

The  legend  of  St  Brendan,  an  Irish  saint  (died  577),  states 
that  he  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  an  island  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  identical  paradise  of  Adam  and  Eve.  On 
his  way  he  saw  a  fair  land  full  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  and 
landed  there.  "  And  when  they  had  gone  some  distance  they 
found  a  well,  and  thereby  stood  a  tree  full  of  boughs,  and  on 
every  bough  sat  a  bird ;  and  they  sat  so  thick  on  the  tree,  that 
not  a  leaf  could  be  seen,  the  number  of  them  was  so  great,  and 
they  sang  so  merrily,  it  was  a  heavenly  noise  to  hear.  And  then 
anon,  one  of  the  birds  flew  from  the  tree  to  St  Brendan,  and 
with  flickering  of  its  wings,  made  a  full  merry  noise  like  a  fiddle, 
a  joyful  melody.  And  then  St  Brendan  commanded  the  bird 
to  tell  him  why  they  sat  so  thick  on  the  tree,  and  sang  so 
merrily.  And  then  the  bird  said  :  *  Sometime  we  were  angels 
in  heaven,  but  when  our  master  Lucifer  fell  for  his  high  pride, 
we  fell  for  our  offences,  some  hither,  and  some  lower,  after  the 
nature  of  their  trespass ;  and  because  our  trespass  is  but  little, 
therefore  our  Lord  hath  set  us  here,  out  of  all  pain,  to  serve 
Him  on  this  tree  in  the  best  manner  that  we  can.' 
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"  The  bird,  moreover,  said  to  the  saint :  *It  is  twelve  months 
fxxst  that  ye  deiiartcd  from  your  abbey,  and  in  the  seventh  year 
iicreaflcr  ye  shall  sec  the  pLicc  that  ye  desire  to  come  unto : 
and  all  these  seven  years  ye  shall  keep  your  Easter  here  with  us 
every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  ye  shall  come  to 
the  land  of  behest*  And  this  was  on  Easter  Day  that  the  bird 
said  these  words  to  St  Brendan.  And  then  all  the  birds  began 
to  sing  evensong  so  merrily,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  noise  to  hear; 
and  after  supjxrr  Sl  Brendan  and  his  fellows  went  to  bed  and 
slept  well,  and  on  the  morrow  rose  bctime%  and  then  these 
birds  began  matins,  prime,  and  hours,  and  all  such  service  as 
Christian  men  used  to  sing." 

A  troop  of  doves  seek  a  sister  soul  which  is  about  to  leave 
the  earth.  In  the  **  Vie  de  Ste.  Elizabeth,  *  by  Count  Montalem- 
bert,  we  read  that  **  Duke  Louis  of  Thuringia,  the  husband  of 
Sl  Elizatxrth  of  Hungary,  being  on  the  point  of  expiring  said 
to  those  around  him  :  *  Do  you  see  those  doves  more  white 
than  snow  ?"  His  attendants  supi)osed  him  to  be  a  prey  to 
visions  but  a  little  while  afterwards  he  said  to  them  :  '  I  must 
fly  away  with  those  brillLont  doves.'  Having  said  this,  he  fdl 
aslcei>  in  peace.  Then  his  almoner,  Bert  hold,  perceived  doves 
flying  awny  to  the  ea.st,  and  followed  them  a  long  time  with  his 
eyes  *' 

In  the  legend  of  St  Polycarp,  who  was  burned  alive,  his 
blood  extinguished  the  flames,  and  from  his  ashes  arose  a  white 
dove  which  flew  towards  heaven.  In  the  same  manner,  a  dove 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  funeral  \tyxt  of  Joan  of  Arc 

In  the  Breton  balbd  of  "  Ix)rd  Nann  and  the  Korrigan  " 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  spirit-bearing  doves  : 

••  It  waf  a  manrd  lo  ice,  m«i  «ay, 
Th^  nifjhl  that  follower!  the  *lay. 
The  Uily  in  earth  by  her  lotH  lay. 

••  To  «ee  two  n«k-treei  themieWet  rear 
Frrtn  the  new-made  C"^*  *"^<*  *he  air  ; 

••  Arv!  on  ihcir  branchet  two  *\tjxt%  white. 
Who  there  were  h'»j»j»ing  gar  arU  h|;ht ; 

"  \Vh»ch  sang  when  ro*e  the  mornin|;  ray, 
A'vl  then  towanl  heaven  tj»e»l  away."* 
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A  wild  song,  sung  by  the  boatmen  of  the  Molo,  Venice, 
declares  that  the  spirit  of  Daniel  Manin,  the  patriot,  is  flying 
about  the  lagunes  to  this  day  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  white 
dove. 

Birds  are  often  represented  in  sacred  buildings,  and  amongst 
foliage  and  flowers  portrayed  the  deliverance  of  the  souls  of 
the  blessed  from  their  earthly  habitations.  In  the  ceremony  of 
canonisation  the  pope  is  offered,  among  other  presents,  caged 
birds  as  emblematical  of  the  virtues  of  saints. 

Mr.  Slack,  in  his  "Notes  of  Travel"  (i860),  in  describing 
what  he  saw  on  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St  Gennaro,  at 
Naples,  observes  that,  "  Strange  to  say,  a  number  of  birds  were 
let  loose,  which  the  spectators  had  brought  with  them  for  the 
purpose."  This,  he  afterwards  learned,  was  the  custom  at  all 
the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  and  symbolises  the  souVs  joy 
when  delivered  from  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  eartli.  It  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  that  passage  in  the  Psalms :  "  My  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  The  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  delivered." 

As  a  parallel  to  the  German  reason  for  the  owl  flying  in 
solitude  by  night  (namely,  that  when  set  to  watch  the  wren  im- 
prisoned in  a  mouse-hole,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  so  ashamed  at 
letting  him  thus  escape  that  he  has  never  since  dared  show  him- 
self by  day),  is  the  story  of  the  rude  Ahts,  made  to  account  for 
the  melancholy  note  of  the  loon,  as  it  is  heard  flying  about 
the  wild  lakes  of  Vancouver's  Island.  As  a  good  instance  of 
the  resemblance  in  construction  of  plot  often  found  in  very 
distant  regions,  let  us  place  side  by  side  with  it  a  story  of  the 
Basutos  in  the  south  of  Africa  : 

According  to  the  Aht  story,  two  fishermen  went  one  day  in 
two  canoes  to  catch  halibut.  But  while  one  of  them  caught 
many,  the  other  caught  none.  So  the  latter,  angered  by  the 
taunts  of  his  more  fortunate,  but  physically  weaker  companion, 
bethought  himself  how  he  might  take  all  his  fish  from  him  by 
force,  and  cause  him  to  return  home  fish  less  and  ashamed. 
Then,  whilst  his  friend  was  pulling  up  a  fish,  he  knocked  him 
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on  the  head  with  a  wooden  club  he  used  for  killing  halibut, 
and  to  prevent  the  tale  ever  being  told,  cut  out  his  companion's 
tongue,  and  took  the  fish  home  to  his  own  wife.  When  the 
tongiiclcss  man  arrived  at  the  village,  and  his  friends  came  to 
inrniirc  of  his  s|)ort,  he  could  only  answer  by  a  noise  resem- 
bling the  note  of  the  loon.  The  great  spirit  Quawteaht  was  so 
angry  at  all  this,  that  he  changed  the  injured  Indian  into  a  loon, 
and  the  other  into  a  crow,  and  the  loon's  plaintive  cry  now  is 
the  voice  of  the  fisherman  tr)ing  to  make  himself  understood. 

The  Basuto  legend  states  that  two  brothers  having  gone  in 
different  directions  to  make  their  fortunes,  met  again,  alter 
sundry  adventures,  the  elder  enriched  by  a  jwck  of  dogs  the 
younger  by  a  large  number  of  cows.  The  younger  offered  his 
brother  as  many  of  these  cows  as  he  pleased,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  certain  white  one.  This  he  would  not  jKirt  with,  so 
as  they  went  home,  and  the  younger  brother  was  drinking  at  a 
I)ool,  Macilo,  the  elder,  seized  his  brother's  head,  and  held  it 
under  the  water  until  he  was  dead.  Then  he  buried  the  Ixxly, 
and  covered  it  with  a  stone,  and  proceeded  to  drive  luck  the 
whole  flock  as  his  own.  He  had  not,  however,  gone  far,  before 
a  small  bird  |»cr(  hod  itself  on  the  horn  of  the  white  cow,  and 
exclaimed  :  **  Macilo  has  killed  Maciloiane  for  the  sake  of  the 
white  cow  he  coveted"  Twice  did  he  kill  the  bird  with  a 
stone,  but  each  time  it  rcai>|>eared,  and  uttered  the  same  words. 
So  the  third  lime  ho  killed  it,  he  burnt  it,  and  threw  its  ashes 
to  the  winds.  Then  pioudly  he  entered  the  vill.ngc,  and  when 
they  all  inquired  for  his  brother,  he  said  that  they  had  taken 
different  roads,  and  that  he  w.ns  ignorant  where  he  was.  The 
white  cow  was  greatly  admired,  but  suddenly  a  small  bird 
jxrrched  itself  on  its  horns  and  ex(  laimcd  :  *'  Macilo  has  killed 
Maciloiane  for  the  sake  of  the  white  cow  he  coveted."  Thus 
through  a  bird  into  which  the  heart  of  a  murdered  man  had 
been  transformed,  did  the  truth  Inrcome  known,  and  cver)*onc 
<lc|v\rted  from  the  presence  of  the  murderer. 

The  ChipiKTwa  Indians  give  an  explanation  of  the  robin's 
friendliness  to  man.     There  was  once  a  hunter  so  ambitious 
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that  his  only  son  should  signalise  himself  by  endurance,  when 
he  came  to  the  lime  of  life  to  undergo  the  fast  for  the  puqx>se 
of  choosing  his  guardian  spirit,  that  after  the  lad  had  fasted  for 
eight  days,  his  father  still  pressed  him  to  persevere.  But  next 
day,  when  the  father  entered  the  hut,  his  son  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  violated  nature,  and  in  the  form  of  a  robin  had  just 
flown  down  to  the  top  of  a  lodge.  There,  before  he  flew  away 
to  the  woods,  he  entreated  his  father  not  to  mourn  the  trans- 
formation. "  I  shall  be  happier,"  he  said,  "  in  my  present  state 
than  I  could  have  been  as  a  man.  I  shall  always  be  the  friend 
of  men  and  keep  near  their  dwellings ;  I  could  not  gratify  your 
pride  as  a  warrior,  but  I  will  cheer  you  with  my  songs.  .... 
I  am  now  free  from  cares  and  pains,  my  food  is  furnished  by 
the  fields  and  mountains,  and  my  path  is  in  the  bright  air." 

A  common  belief  among  the  Russian  peasantry  is  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  haunt  their  old  homes  for  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  during  which  they  eat  and  drink,  and  watch  the 
sorrowing  of  the  mourners.  After  a  time  they  fly  away  to  the 
other  world.  In  certain  districts  bread-crumbs  are  placed  in  a 
piece  of  white  linen  at  a  window  duting  these  six  weeks,  and 
the  soul  is  believed  to  come  and  feed  upon  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  bird  It  is  generally  into  pigeons  or  crows  that  the  dead 
are  transformed  Thus,  when  the  Deacon  Theodore  and  his 
three  schismatic  brethren  were  burnt  in  1681,  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs,  as  the  "  Old  Believers  "  affirm,  appeared  in  the  air  as 
pigeons. 

In  Volhymnia  dead  children  are  supposed  to  come  back  in 
the  spring  to  their  native  village,  in  the  semblance  of  swallows 
and  other  small  birds,  and  to  seek  by  soft  twittering,  or  song, 
to  console  their  sorrowing  parents. 

The  cuckoo,  also,  according  to  Sclavonic  superstitions,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  dead  In  Little  Russia  she  flies 
to  watch  over  corpses.  The  Servians  and  Lit  huanians  look  on 
her  as  a  sister  whom  nothing  can  console  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother  ;  and  in  a  Russian  marriage-song  the  orphan  bride  im- 
plores the  cuckoo  to  fetch  her  dead  parents  from  the  other 
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world  that  ihcy  may  bless  her  before  she  enters  on  her  new 
life 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill  mentions  the  **  Momo6,"  a  beautiful 
but  small  species  of  the  blackbird,  as  being  considered  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  "  Moo,"  who  delights  to  secrete  men 
and  things.  "  Momoi "  is  simply  the  " Moobird,"  which  b 
caught  with  extreme  difficulty,  being  very  expert  in  hiding  itself 
in  rat-holes,  tufts  of  grass,  etc  Its  eyes  are  fiery  red  AVhcn 
the  Pakoko  tribe  went  on  a  murdering  cx[)edition  this  black- 
bird was  supposed,  if  propitious,  to  lead  the  way  by  a  ball  of 
fire  lighting  uj)  the  |>ath  of  the  warriors.  These  pretty  birds  were 
regarded  as  suitable  food  for  the  dead,  />.  for  dwellers  in  the 
"  po "  (darkness),  on  account  of  their  blackness.  The  same 
author  obsenes  that  birds  arc  regarded  by  the  islanders  of  the 
South  Pacific  as  special  messengers  of  the  gods,  to  warn  indi- 
viduals of  imi^nding  danger.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  feathered 
guardian.     These  are  alluded  to  in  a  "  Day  Song  for  Maaki's 

FCte,"  by  Tangataroa  (1820) : 
• 

Ckonis,       "  Like  th«  outttretched  hcAvcns 

Are  the  spread  wingi  of  the  warning  bird, 
Tit  the  incamattoo  of  a  god. 
One  shakes  with  terror 
At  the  long  cnrred  bill. 
.Wif.  Ah  !  that  loog  curved  bill ! 

Tts  a  bird  from  tome  other  land. 
I  am  the  choien  bird 
That  comet  to  warn  thee. 
Chi?rus.  We  are  all  cho«en  birds, 

MetSfCngcn  of  Tane  to  save  you. 
Our  bilit  are  long  ami  dangerout. 
•  •  •  • 

ScLf.  Pray  stand  erect. 

Ye  divine  birds.     Whence  come  ye  ? 
From  the  tunrising  driven  altout 
Throuch  the  expanse  of  heaven 
We  come  to  you. 
Ckcrtu.  Hail,  flock  of  warning  birth  ! 

.Wtf.  Ah  !  ye  have  arrive<l. 

Ch^ms.  Welcome  to  our  midst  ! 

In  the  heavent  Tangaroa 
Littent  to  the  whbpert  of  Vitea. 
Awake,  ye  winds  1 
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Sweep  o'er  the  skies. 
Fly  east  (ye  vrarning  birds) 
Fly  west. 
What  a  flapping  of  wings  when  resting  !" 

In  the  Paris  Figaro  (October,  1872)  is  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  gipsy  belonging  to  a  tribe  encamped  in  the  Rue 
Duhesme.  After  relating  various  ceremonies  j^rformed  out- 
side the  tent  near  by,  the  parties  present  formed  a  circle  round 
the  dying  woman.  A  man,  who  api)eared  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  entered  inside  the  circle,  holding  a  bird  in  his  hand, 
which  he  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  young  woman.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gipsy  cried  out  and  expired. 
Her  companions  carried  back  the  body  into  the  tent,  and  let 
loose  the  bird. 

According  to  the  bystanders  at  this  curious  ceremony,  it  was 
with  the  view  of  introducing  the  soul  of  the  young  woman  into 
the  bird 

As  an  instance  of  the  pen)etuation  of  a  su^^erstition,  I  quote 
from  an  article  in  the  Paris  journal  Le  Pays  (June  27,  1879), 
an  incident  related  by  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  as  occurring  at 
the  funeral  service  for  the  late  Prince  Imperial  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's :  "  A  curious  detail  one  bearing  the  impress  of  a  gentle 
symbolism,  should  be  noted  ;  the  enormous  crowd  which  had 
been  unable  to  find  room  in  the  church  suddenly  became 
aware,  just  as  the  Benediction  was  pronounced,  that  a  white 
pigeon  was  fluttering  undismayed  overhead,  and  perched  on 
the  stone  eagle  that  surmounts  the  buildings.  Afay  not  the 
Almighty y  to  whom  all  things  are  possible^  have^  as  a  last  reward^ 
permitted  him^  who  is  no  more^  to  behold  under  that  graceful  form 
what  was  going  on^  and  to  see  hoiv  much  he  was  loi>ed  ?  It  is 
the  poetry  of  death ;  and  our  religion,  which  teaches  us  to 
believe  in  angels  and  revere  them,  does  not  hinder  us  from 
experiencing  that  brief  emotion  which  caused  a  thrill  to  run 
through  the  superstitious  ranks  of  the  crowd.  Moreover,  no 
party  can  have  the  presumption  to  obtain  a  hold  over  the 
masses  without  poetry,  without  a  legend,  without  something 
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that  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  heart     It  is  a  legend 
that  J)Cgcts  ]»o\vcr." 

IN  Kcrlcsiastcs  (chaiv  x.  20)  we  have  a  striking  allusion 
to  the  peculiar  intcUii^encc  of  birds :  "  Curse  not  the  king, 
no,  not  in  thy  thought  ...  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the 
voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter."  By 
means  of  the  lai)wing,  Solomon  is  said  Xo  have  discovered  the 
most  imjwrtant  secrets,  and  to  have  acted  on  them.  This  bird 
is  regarded  with  jvarlicular  reverence  by  the  Indo-Moham- 
medans. 

The  Arabian  writers  say  that  this  bird  (called  Huddud)  was 
sent  by  the  Queen  of  She!)a,  or  Saba,  to  King  Solomon,  on 
various  occasions  and  that  it  was  the  messenger  of  their 
amours.  It  is  added,  that  Solomon  having  been  secretly  in- 
formed by  the  winged  confidant  that  the  queen  intended  to 
honour  him  with  a  grand  embassy,  enclosed  a  spacious  square 
with  a  wall  of  gold  and  silver  bricks,  within  which  he  ranged 
his  numerous  troojw  and  attendants,  in  order  to  receive  the 
ambassadors,  who  were  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  these 
splendid  and  unexix^cled  preparations.  "  Solomon  was  David's 
heir,  and  he  said  :  *  O  men  !  we  have  l)een  taught  the  si)eech 
of  birds,  and  have  had  all  things  bestowed  on  us ;  this  is 
manifest  excellence.*  And  his  armies  were  gathered  together 
to  Solomon,  consisting  of  genii,  and  men,  and  birds  ;  and  they 
were  led  in  distant  lands,  until  they  came  to  the  valley  of  ants. 
An  ant  said  :  *  O  ants  !  enter  ye  into  your  habitations,  lest 
Solomon  and  his  amiy  tread  you  underfoot,  and  i)erccive  it 
not.'  .\nd  he  smiled,  laughing  at  her  word,  and  said:  'O 
I/)rd,  excite  me  that  I  may  be  thankful  for  thy  favour,  where- 
with thou  hast  favoured  me  and  my  jvirenls  ;  and  that  I  may 
do  that  which  is  right  and  well-pleasing  to  Thee  ;  and  intro- 
duce mc,  through  Thy  merry,  among  Thy  servants  the  righteous.' 
And  he  viewed  the  !>irds,  and  said  :  *  ^Vhnt  is  the  rcas<.)n  tluit 
I  see  not  the  lapwing  ?  Is  she  absent  ?  Verily  I  will  chastise 
her  with  a  severe  chastisement,  or  I  will  put  her  to  death. 
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unless  she  bring  me  a  just  excuse.'  And  she  tarried  not  long, 
and  said  :  '  I  have  viewed  that  which  thou  hast  not  viewed  ; 
and  I  come  to  thee  from  Saba,  with  a  certain  piece  of  news.  I 
found  a  woman  to  reign  over  them,  who  is  provided  with  every- 
thing and  hath  a  magnificent  throne.  I  found  her  and  her 
people  to  worship  the  sun,  besides  God ;  and  Satan  hath  pre- 
pared their  works  for  them,  and  hath  turned  them  aside  from 
the  way  (wherefore  they  are  not  directed),  lest  they  should 
worship  God,  who  bringeth  to  light  that  which  is  hidden  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  knowing  whatever  they  conceal,  and 
whatever  they  discover.  God  !  there  is  no  God  but  He ;  the 
Lord  of  the  magnificent  throne.*  He  said :  *  We  shall  see  if 
thou  hast  spoken  truth,  or  whether  thou  art  a  liar.  Go  with 
this  my  letter,  and  cast  it  down  to  them  ;  then  turn  aside  from 
them,  and  wait  for  an  answer.' "  (Koran.) 

A  legend  runs  :  That  the  lapwing  was  once  a  princess,  who, 
hearing  of  the  return  of  a  favourite  brother  long  absent,  in  her 
anxiety  to  meet  him  with  some  refreshment,  snatched  up  a  pot 
of  hot  milk  from  the  fire,  and  placing  it  on  her  head,  hurried 
out  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  falsely  said  to  be  coming, 
heedless  of  the  burn  caused  by  the  heated  vessel  Unavailing 
for  years  she  sought  for  this  brother,  calling  out,  "  Brother,  O 
brother !"  until  Allah,  moved  by  compassion,  gave  her  wings, 
and  changed  her  into  a  lapwing,  the  better  to  accomplish  her 
purpose ;  hence  this  bird  is  so  often  seen  wheeling  round  in 
long  flights,  as  if  in  (jucst  of  some  one,  uttering  a  melancholy 
cry  resembling,  "  Brother,  O  brother  !**  The  Mohammedan 
women  call  the  lapwing  "  The  sister  of  the  brother,"  and  when 
they  hear  its  cry  in  the  evening,  run  from  their  houses  and 
throw  water  in  the  air,  that  the  bird  may  use  it  to  assuage  the 
pain  of  the  burn  on  the  top  of  its  head,  still  marked  by  some 
black  feathers. 

Mohammed  is  said  to  have  derived  oracular  information  from 
a  pigeon,  which  he  had  taught,  as  the  representative  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  to  appear  to  whisper  in  his  ear.*    A  favourite 

*  Sale,  in  his  preliminary  discourse  to  the  translation  of  the  Koran 
(section  ii.),  says:  '*  After  Mohammed  (in  his  flight)  and  his  companions 


bird  with  the  Moslems  is  the  curlew,  to  which  they  attribute  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truth,  affinriing  that  in  its  solitary  flight 
it  pronounces  incessantly  one  of  the  orthodox  professions  of 
faith  :  "  I.nk  !  Ink  !  lak  !  la  Khary  a  Kalak.  fih  il  mulk  "  ("God 
alone  is  King  of  the  world,  without  second  or  companion"). 

Two  great  ravens  which  sat  on  Odin's  shoulders,  brought 
him  news  from  every  part  of  the  world 

Sl  Francis  of  Assisi  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  sermon  to 
the  birds,  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  St  Anthony's  dis- 
course to  the  fishes.  l*he  saint  saw  a  number  of  birds  in  a 
field  by  the  wayside,  when  suddenly  those  which  were  on  the 
trees  came  round  him,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to  hit 
words.  The  legend  adds  that  after  the  sermon,  "  all  the  birds 
began  to  open  their  beaks,  to  stretch  their  necks,  to  flap  their 
wings,  to  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  by  their  motions 
and  songs,  endeavoured  to  manifest  their  joy  to  the  saint,  who 
rejoiced  with  them,  and  was  charmed  with  their  beautiful  variety, 
their  attention,  and  familiarity." 

St  Francis  had  a  great  tenderness  for  larks,  and  often  pointed 
out  to  his  disciples  the  bird  mounting  to  "  heaven's  gate,"  and 
singing  praises  to  the  Creator,  as  a  proper  emblem  of  Christian 
aspiration.  - 

A  lark  brought  her  brood  of  nestlings  to  his  cell,  to  Ijc  (ed 
from  his  hand  ;  he  saw  that  the  strongest  of  these  nestlinipi 
tyrannised  mcr  the  others  jjecking  at  them,  and  taking  m^/re 
than   his  due  share  of  the  food,  whcrcuyi^^n   the  g'xjd  taint 
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Mtistu^tr,  Those  carpenter  fowls,  the  hickwalU  [woodpeckert^ 
Who  wiih  their  l)CAks  difl  hack  the  gates  out  workinanly  ; 
Ami  K^{  I  heir  hnrkinj;  the  like  ioiind  arose 
As  in  a  <lock-yarcl." 

THE  wonderful  properties  of  some  birds  in  imitating  spttch 
and  other  sounds^  might  very  well  give  rise  to  the  fabulous 
stories  current  in  post  times.  Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
says  :  "  Wc  tench  blackbirds  ravens,  pies,  and  parrots  to  speak, 
and  the  facility  and  complacency  wherewith  we  see  them  lend 
us  their  voices  and  render  both  them  and  their  breath  so  supple 
and  pliant,  to  be  formed  and  confined  within  a  number  of 
syllables  and  letters,  does  come  that  they  have  an  examination 
of  things  within,  which  renders  them  so  docile  and  willing  to 
learn." 

Among  the  Scandinavians  the  singing  of  birds  had  an  im- 
portance, which  some  diviners  boasted  a  power  of  interpreting. 
In  an  ancient  Norman  Saxon  ix>em  quoted  by  Warton,  there  is 
a  contest  l)ctwecn  an  owl  and  a  nightingale  about  su[xrriority  in 
voice  and  singing : 

"  I  herde  ich  holde  grete  tale. 
An  vie  and  one  nyghtegale/' 

The  ring,  a  gift  to  Camace,  daughter  of  King  Cimbuscan, 
in  **  The  Squire's  Tale "  of  Chaucer,  taught  the  language  of 
birds,  • 

•*  The  vcrtuc  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here, 
\s  this  thai  if  hire  \\%\  it  fur  to  were, 
l*jw>n  hire  ihonih,  or  in  hire  pune  it  liere, 
Tnere  i<  no  fowie  thnt  fleelh  un<lcr  haven, 
1  hat  «»he  nc  shal  wel  onderstorxl  his  «>tevcn  [language}, 
An<l  know  his  meaning  tificnlie  and  plaine. 
And  an\wcrc  him  in  his  langage  agame." 

The  interpretation  of  the  language  of  birds  is  clearly  an 
Oriental  fiction,  several  instances  of  wliich  are  furnished  by  the 

•  There  is  a  French  Iegen<l  of  a  marigold,  which,  when  touched  00  a 
certain  morning  by  the  l>are  fool  of  one  who  has  a  pure  heart,  gires  the 
power  to  understand  the  language  of  btrtls. 
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l)ignc5;s  of  a  hen,  and  spoke  all  languages,  Indian,  Portuguese, 
and  Aral)ir.  It  named  the  king's  name,  and  although  its  voice 
was  that  of  a  man,  it  could  likewise  neigh  like  a  horse,  and 
mew  like  a  cat,  but  did  not  sing  like  a  bird.  It  mas  produced 
before  the  assembly  of  judges,  of  the  priests  and  the  azages  of 
court,  and  there  it  s|K)ke  with  great  gravity.  Tlic  assembly, 
after  considering  circumstances  well,  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  ihat  the  evil  spirit  had  no  i>art  in  endowing  it  with 
these  talents.  But  to  l)e  certain  of  this,  it  was  thought  mo«t 
prudent  to  take  the  advice  of  Res  Sclas  Chrislo%  then  in 
Gojam,  but  he  died  on  the  road. 

Vaillanl,  the  P'rcnch  traveller,  alluding  to  the  Cajic  of  Good 
Hojk:,  gives  a  curious  instance  of  the  sujKrrstitious  character  of 
the  Hottentots.  One  of  the  natives,  of  the  name  of  Pil,  who 
was  accompanying  him  lo  the  Cafic,  brought  to  him  a  hen-bird 
of  the  Touracos  breed  He  ordered  him  immediately  to  return 
to  the  sjot  wliere  he  had  killed  it,  not  doubting  that  he  would 
meet  with  the  cock  bird.  The  Hottentot  lagged  he  wouUl 
excuse  him,  not  daring,  he  said,  to  fire  at  it  Vaillant,  in  in- 
sisting that  his  order  should  be  ol^yed,  was  astonished  to  sec 
the  countenance  of  the  f'cxjr  fellow  assume  a  mcbncholy  and 
dejected  nir.  "  .Mns*  ev  laimcd  the  Hottentot,  **  I  am  certain 
that  sr»mc  rmel  inisf'/rtunc  will  befall  me,  for  I  had  no  sooner 
shot  the  hen  than  the  crxik  flew  after  mc,  rc;iealing  several 
limes,  *  Vu  rr.c  fro^«.'  "  This  Is  the  usual  fry  of  the  bird,  \mX, 
the  s)r..;l>Ie  it  l.-iil  ;  rot../t;nrc(l,  am'  ^nu  h  luid  v>  mii^  h  alarmed 
the  Hottentof,  arc  trr'.c  Init'h  words,  signif)mg  /'//,  ftx  PeUr 
my  %'tff.  He  ihf.z^Ofr*:  ?;.o».;^hi  that  the  bu'l  f.iV.rf\  him  \iy 
his  nair.e,  and  c!err.an«i*.'!  K.^  urif''/rti;r 'irr  jortn/r 

AMONG  th^  fi^nr/Miitx  of  ar/;<tnf  fftl/.i^y  w.is  the  \^YirJ 
thar  rena.n  bird*  j>^>M«ess^d  tt^n/i ',i  f  ri..i;Sia^/i<  taJ.v 
manir  virtues.  Or./;  of  rh/rvr  ir-it  %**  '•/'^♦:  */*  i^-  i*i^»rA  m  iV^ 
brain  of  a  ruliyr^,  ar./I  i[.-*vr  T»r^A'r»  *  ,  ':.r  r.'./>r.  ind  u.^ff^MA 
re*  :  t^  -^T^n  v>../.r,^  (jk,'ysT%.  U.^ry  .rj'.ri  ^r.^fs  i  wr.jf.Lir 
Itor;  of  :'r^  ,x  of  !h*t  ^^//^  »'/•  f  if*  '>v.   '.r.^  ..«r'^r.;       A.i  ?^< 
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suspected  persons  being  called  together,  flour  was  kneaded  up 
in  their  presence,  sprinkled  with  the  iK)wder  of  the  stone ;  a 
certain  incantation  was  to  be  repeated  at  the  same  time.  The 
paste  was  then  rounded  into  balls,  as  large  as  eggs,  and  then 
given  to  each  with  a  little  drink.  The  guilty  person  found  it 
impossible  to  swallow  a  mouthful,  and  was  choked  in  the  at- 
tempt It  is  curious  that  the  Hindoos  still  employ  a  similar 
ordeal,  in  which  rice  is  the  test  The  guilty  conscience  has, 
no  doubt,  more  to  do  with  this  miracle  than  the  bolus  itsel£ 

The  eagle-stone^  which  is  described  as  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
lendered  its  owner  amiable,  sober,  and  rich,  and  preserved 
him  from  adverse  casualties.  It  was  also  regarded  as  a  talisman 
of  great  virtue  in  cases  of  pregnancy.  In  the  curious  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Bargrave*s  Museum  (bequeathed  to  Christchurch,  Can- 
terbury, in  1676),  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  mention  is 
made  of  an  eagle-stone,  bought  of  an  Annenian  at  Rome.  "It 
is  so  useful,"  says  Dean  Bargrave,  "  that  my  wife  can  seldom 
keep  it  at  home,  and  therefore  she  hath  sewed  the  strings  to 
the  knitt  purse  in  which  the  stone  is,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  tying  of  it  to  the  ixitient  on  occasion,  and  hath  a  box  to 
put  the  purse  and  stone  in.  It  were  fitt  that  either  the  Dean's 
(Canterbury)  or  vice-dean*s  wife  (if  they  be  marryed  men)  should 
have  this  stone  in  their  custody  for  the  public  good,  as  to 
neighbourhood ;  but  still,  that  they  have  a  great  care  into 
whose  hand  it  be  committed,  and  that  the  midwives  have  a 
care  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  the  Cathedral's  stone." 

In  the  "  Mercurius  Rusticus,"  we  read  tliat  the  rebels  stole 
from  a  house  "  a  cock-eagle's  stone,  for  which  thirty  pieces  had 
been  offered  by  a  physician." 

Carvia  was  the  name  of  a  stone  obtiined  from  the  nest  of  a 
crouf,  Leonardus  Camillus,  in  his  "Mirror  of  Stones,"  ex- 
plains the  manner  of  obtaining  this  precious  object :  "  On  the 
calends  of  April,  boil  the  eggs  taken  out  of  a  crow's  nest,  until 
they  are  hard,  and  being  cold  let  them  be  placed  in  the  nest  as 
they  were  before.  When  the  crow  knows  this,  she  flies  a  long 
way  to  find  the  stone,  and  returns  with  it  to  her  nest,  and  the 
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eggs  being  touched  with  it,  they  become  fresh  and  prolific 
The  stone  must  be  immediately  snatched  out  of  the  nest  Its 
virtue  is  to  increase  riches,  to  bestow  honours,  and  foretell 
future  events." 

'ITic  AUctorius^  a  stone  worn  by  the  wrestler  Milo,  was  so 
called  from  Ix^ing  taken  out  of  the  gizzard  of  z/awL  A  stone 
like  a  cr)'stnl,  as  large  as  a  bean,  extracted  from  a  cack^  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  to  render  the  wearer  invisible.  In  the 
middle  ages,  for  this  fiction  was  substitutc^i  another,  that  the 
owner  of  the  stone  would  never  feel  thirsty,  and  the  proper 
cork  that  had  the  stone  was  to  be  discovered  by  never  drinking, 
while  eating,  like  other  fowls  ! 

The  "  tnlorites,"  said  to  be  Liken  out  of  the  bird  silla^  was 
of  a  green  colour,  like  juice  pressed  out  of  an  herb.  If  bound 
with  iron,  it  was  esteemed  a  |)owerful  auxiliary  in  magical  art 

A  rav^n  stone  conferred  invisibility;  a  talisman  which  was 
procured  in  New  romerania,  in  the  following  manner :  When 
you  have  discovered  a  raven's  nest,  you  must  climb  the  tree, 
and  take  your  chance  that  the  parent-birds  are,  at  least,  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  for  otherwise  you  will  have  your  trouble  for 
nothing.  Vou  are  then  to  kill  one  of  the  nestlings,  which  must 
be  a  male  bird,  and  not  more  than  six  weeks  old.  Then  you 
mny  des<  end  the  tree,  but  l>e  very  careful  to  mark  well  the  sjx>t 
where  it  stands  for  by-and-by  it  will  l)ecome  invisible,  as  soon 
as  the  ra\cn  comes  bark,  and  lays  a  raven-stone  in  the  throat 
of  its  dead  nestling.  When  it  does  this,  you  may  go  up  again 
and  secure  the  stone. 

A  Rabbinical  myth  states  that  Solomon  went  to  his  fountain, 
where  he  found  the  demon  Sackar,  whom  he  captured  by  a 
ruse  and  chained  down.  Solomon  pressed  his  ring  to  the 
chain,  and  Sackar  uttered  a  cr)'  so  shrill  th.ii  the  earth  ipiaked. 

Quoth  Solomon,  **  Fear  nc»t,  I  shall  resti»re  \»m  to  lilKrrtv  if  you 
will  tell  me  how  to  burrow  noiselessly  after  minerals  and  metals.** 

•*  I  know  not  how  to  do  so,"  answered  the  I  in  ;  "but  the  raven 
can  tell  you  :  place  over  her  eggs  a  sheet  \,^i  crystal,  and  you 
shall  see  how  the  mother  will  break  it** 
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*:*»«  vv.^L     r.--  i:r:t.  -'"J*  ici  *L:r-:e  lireie&c  irii  ^-rrvss 
-n   *-#•-    \:j^,  '•r-.nu'jirKe  ^  -e-^^r*,  2:^11  ;.r^--sr  iLs  fiiSLtirircisce 

><;/tT.'V*T  in  tr>t  *•  Faerie  Queene,'  alludes  to  this  s::peistitioo : 

^/a*  'vf  ?l*t  vt:i 

A%  ca|^  frcw.  o=t  of  the  reran  ware 

Viff^t  fit  hath  left  his  plumes,  all  hoary  grar, 

ArW  'icclci  himhtU  with  feaihcn,  foathfu^  {^7-" 


In  Shaksi)care's  "  King  Henry  VI.,"  Richard,  Duke  of 
(IlouccstcT,  iluis  addresses  the  young  Prince  Edward : 

••  N.iy,  if  thou  1»c  that  princely  caglc*«  bird, 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  at  tnc  sun." 

And  Arioslo  styles  the  eagle, 

••The  bird 
Th.it  <larcs  with  steadfast  eyes  Apollo's  light.** 

Pliny  tells  us  of  the  eagle  that,  "  before  her  little  ones  arc 
feathered,  she  will  beat  and  strike  them  with  her  wings,  and 
thereby  force  them  to  look  full  against  the  sun's  beam.  Now, 
if  she  see  any  of  them  to  wink,  or  their  eyes  to  water  at  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  she  turns  it  with  the  head  forward  out  of  the 
nest,  as  a  bastard,  and  not  right,  none  of  hers ;  but  brings  up 
and  nourishelh  that,  whose  eye  will  abide  the  light  of  the  sun, 
as  she  lookcth  directly  ujwn  him."  * 

The  earliest  authority  for  the  legend  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Stanley  crest  (an  eagle's  leg,  erased  or,  with  the  motto.  Sans 
chancer  ma  vhitt)^  is  a  metrical  poem  written  by  Thomas 
Stanley,  Bishop  of  Man  1510-70,  two  centuries  after  the  sup- 
posed incident.  He  states  that  Ix)rd  I^ntham,  dwelling  at 
I^atham  Hall,  was  a  man  of  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  his  lady 
as  old,  and  that  being  without  hojx!  of  a  family,  heaven  did 
send  them  an  heir  most  miraculously.  For  an  eagle  had  her 
nest  in  Tarlcstowe  Wood,  in  which  were  three  fair  birds  ready 
to  fly ;  and  one  day  she  brought  to  them  a  goodly  l)oy,  "swad- 
dled and  clad  in  a  mantle  of  red,"  the  news  of  which  reaching 
Ix>rd  Latham,  he  rode  with  all  s|)ced  to  the  wood,  and  found 
the  l>al»c  preserved  by  (iod's  grace,  and  causing  it  to  l>e  fetched 
down,  ho  brought  it  to  his  lady  at  I-ntham,  where  they  took  it 
as  their  own,  and  "thanked  (Jod  for  all."     The  child  was  ap- 

•  '\'\\c  nncirnt  myth  .nUnil  the  citrith  wn<  th.it  %lic  i»c%rr  hnlrhrt  he? 
ejnj'*  by  ^«"»nc  it|)on  ihcin,  btit  l»y  the  i.iy*  of  l«;;lit  .mid  w.iriuth  from  he? 
cyc%.     .S<H»thcy  allu<(ct  to  \\\\\  \i\  "  Ih.iUba  ": 

••  Willi  Mif  h  .1  I«H»k  n*  f.iblr*  oy, 

I  he  in<»thor  i>\lfirh  U\r\  r.n  h«-r  c;jQ«, 
Till  ihnl  iiilcnv  .ifffftifm 
KiiKJIc  Its  light  of  life." 
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pareotly  unchiistened,  for  salt  was  bound  rocnd  its  neck  in  a 
linen  cloth.  They  had  it  baptised,  therefore,  by  the  name  ot 
Oskell,  and  made  it  their  heir  after  them.  ^  From  whence  the 
child  came,"  saith  the  bishop,  ^  the  truth  no  woman  can  show, 
neither  where  nor  what  place  it  was  fetched  from;  but  the 
foundling  grew  to  manhood,  and  became  the  father  of  Isabdla 
T^lham,  with  whom  Sir  John  Stanley  fell  in  lo\~e,  and  in  a  short 
time  stole  her  away.  Sir  Oskell  was  a  good  man  and  tender 
father;  he  forgave  the  young  people,  and  having  hoooorablj 
lived,  he  godly  made  his  end,  leaving  his  i>roiK!rty  to  Sir  John 
Stanley  and  the  fair  Isabella." 

This  badge  was  conspicuous  at  Flodden  Field,  when,  says 
the  ballad.  King  James  of  Scotland 

"  Was  prostnOe 
By  the  belpe  of  th'  eagk  with  her  swaddled  diyUe.** 

The  overthrow  of  the  Scottish  army  was  mainly  attributed  to 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  commanded  the  rearguard  of  the 
En^ish. 

ACCORDING  to  tradition.  King  Arthur  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  into  a  raven.  In  Jarvis's  translation  of 
Don  Qui3U>te  "  (book  iL  c  5),  the  following  passage  occurs : 
Have  you  not  read,  sir,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  the  annals 
and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded  the  famous  ex- 
ploits of  King  Arthur,  whom  in  our  Castilian  tongue  we  alwa3rs 
call  King  Artus ;  of  whom  there  goes  an  old  tradition,  and  a 
common  one  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  this 
king  did  not  die,  but  that,  by  magic  art,  he  was  turned  into  a 
raven ;  and  that  in  process  of  time,  he  shall  reign  again  and 
recover  his  kingdom  and  sceptre,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  any  Englishman  has  killed 


a  raven." 


On  this  subject,  Mr.  Edgar  MacCulloch,  in  "Notes  and 
Queries,"  states:  "My  reason  for  transcribing  this  jxissage  is 
to  record  the  ciurious  fact  that  the  legend  of  King  Arthur^s  ex- 
istence in  the  form  of  a  raven  was  still  repeated  as  a  piece  of 
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folk-lore  in  Cornwall  about  sixty  years  aga  My  father,  who 
died  alK)ut  two  years  since,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  s|)cnt  a  few 
years  of  his  youth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance.  One 
day  he  was  walking  along  Marazion  Green,  with  his  fowling- 
]>iccc  on  his  shoulder,  when  he  saw  a  raven  at  a  distance,  and 
fired  at  it  An  old  man  who  was  near  immediately  rebuked 
hiin,  telling  him  that  he  ought  on  no  account  to  liave  shot  at  a 
raven,  for  that  King  Arthur  was  still  alive  in  the  fonn  of  that 
l)ird.  My  father  was  much  interested  when  I  drew  his  attention 
to  the  passage  I  have  quoted  above.** 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt  mentions  having  made  inquiries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tintagel,  which  is  rejwrted  to  have  been 
King  Arthur's  stronghold,  but  could  not  find  that  the  ra\xn 
was  associated  with  him,  but  was  told  that  bad  luck  would 
follow  the  man  who  killed  a  chough^  for  Arthur  was  transformed 
into  one  of  these  birds.  This  is  from  the  colour  of  the  beak 
and  talons  ;  the 

"  Talons  and  beak  all  reil  wiih  blood," 

are  said  to  mark  the  violent  end  to  which  this  celebrated  chief- 
tain came. 

"  What  Artemidorus  has  delivered  concerning  the  ravens," 
says  Strabo,  "sounds  very  much  like  a  fable.  He  tells  us  there 
is  a  certain  lake  near  the  ocean,  which  is  called  the  lake  of  the 
two  ravens,  iK'causc  two  ravens  ap|>ear  in  it,  which  have  some 
while  in  their  wing;*  that  such  as  have  any  controversy  together 

*  I  low  the  ra\cn  wa«  turnetl  fiom  white  tt>  black  U  thu«  mentioned  in  a 
(•rccian  story.  It  seems  AjioIIo  sent  his  featheretl  atten<lant  to  a  fountain 
to  ffifh  HAicr  for  ^crifice.  The  raven  foti»<l  a  fij;tre<  with  fruit  very 
nearly  ri{>e,  ami  waite«l  until  they  were  quite  m\  that  he  might  satisfy  hit 
ap|>etile.  Then,  ha\int*  to  devise  some  excuse  for  the  delay,  he  ttjok  the 
%taier-snake  <»ut  <»f  the  hnintain,  brought  it  i*ilh  ihe 'Jtitcber  to  Apollo,  and 
toM  the  g<^l  that  the  snake  had  d.nily  drunk  the  fountam  dry.  llut  A|K>1U\ 
i»ho  was  not  to  l»e  im{H)sed  ujKyn,  turne^l  the  ilisoliolient  raven  black, 
l>evi<ics  comlcmning  it  to  l>e  alwnx^  plaguetl  with  thirst  at  the  same  seatoci 
<»f  the  )ear,  and  lo  give  token  of  iSs  |Hintshment  by  its  (viinful  cnukinc. 

There  is  a  cunou*  story  of  the Mi^Z-Arri/ that  its  original  c<d«Hir  was  whtte, 
but  It  liccame  bUck  l>ccauv:  one  rear  three  ilays  wcie  so  cold,  that  it  had 
to  take  refuge  in  a  thininev.  Thtse  da)s  reuutrks  Mr.  S«ainH>n,  Jan. 
|o,  31,  ami  Feb.  I,  arc  calle<l  in  the  neighliouihood  of  Hrcscia,  **  I  giocnl 
dclla  mcrla,"  the  Uackljird's  dayi. 
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come  thither  to  an  elevated  place,  where  they  set  a  table,  each 
placing  thereon  a  cake  separately  for  himself;  and  that  those 
birds  flying  thither,  eat  the  one  while  they  scatter  the  other 
about ;  so  that  he  whose  cake  is  thus  scattered,  gets  the  better 
of  the  dispute." 

St  Ebrulf  had  a  monastery  in  the  wilderness  of  Ouche.  A 
raven  built  its  nest  near  him,  and  frequently  stole  the  provi- 
sions of  the  monks  ;  on  which  one  of  them  who  wished  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  miracle,  prayed  that  it  might  be  punished,  and  it 
fell  dead. 

A  raven  flew  away  with  one  of  the  gloves  belonging  to  St 
Columbanus,  but  it  came  back  and  restored  it  at  the  call  of  the 
saint 

The  raven,  it  must  be  added,  however,  has  been  regarded 
from  very  early  ages  as  an  emblem  of  God's  providence,  no 
doubt  from  the  record  in  Holy  Writ  of  its  being  employed  to 
feed  Elijah  the  Prophet  in  his  seclusion  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
and  it  was  the  well  known  ensign  of  the  Danes  at  the  time  of 
their  dominion  in  this  country. 

In  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  she  relates 
{following  an  account  .in  "  II  Perfetto  Legendario ")  that  St 
Anthony  once  went  to  visit  St  Paul  the  hermit,  and,  whilst 
they  were  conversing,  a  raven  let  fall  a  loaf  between  them,  and 
Paul  said,  **  For  sixty  years  every  day  hath  this  raven  brought 
me  half  a  loaf ;  but,  because  thou  hast  come,  my  brother,  lo ! 
the  portion  is  doubled,  and  we  are  fed  as  Elijah  was  in  the 
wilderness." 

A  FEELING  of  attachment,  not  without  sui>erstition,  pro- 
cures the  STORK  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem 
countries ;  and  a  notion  of  their  utility  as  public  scavengers 
protects  them  in  Switzerland,  Western  Germany,  and  Holland 
The  Dutch  regard  them  as  birds  of  good  omen,  and  happy  is 
the  roof  where  they  make  their  domicile.  A  stork's  nest  is  the 
crown  of  the  house.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  says  of  the  stork, 
that  he  is  both  bird  and  man.     "  The  transformation  of  storks 


into  men/'  (>l>scr\'cs  Mr.  Kelly,  "and  vue  vers*),  is  an  article  of 
|>o|Hilnr  iHrlief  in  Frie.sland,  and  in  Prussia,  where  il  is  forbidden 
to  hurt  a  stork,  "  for  he  is  elsewhere  a  man.*'  A  Flemish 
legend  recounts  that  a  citizen  of  Bruges  met  a  man  near  Mount 
Sinni,  who  told  him  they  were  neighbours  in  Bruges,  for  the 
nest  of  the  one  was  next  door  to  the  house  of  the  other.  In 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  the  stork-man  showed  a  ring  he 
had  stolen  from  the  Fleming,  once  U|>on  a  time,  and  gave  it 
liark  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  for  the  future 
allow  his  herdsmnn  to  molest  his  feathered  ncighl)our.**  The 
same  author  from  whom  I  have  «|Uoted,  remarks  that  the  stork 
i->  known  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  North  (icrmany  as  a  fire- 
fowl  and  Kiby  bringer.  In  Hesse,  a  wnggon  wheel — emblem  of 
the  sun,  is  laid  u|>on  the  roof  for  the  stork  to  build  his  nest 
on.  The  house  on  which  he  builds  is  safe  from  fire,  and  his 
nest  must  nc»i  l>e  disturlwd,  lest  the  house  should  l)C  struck  by 
lightning.  Adebar,  or  Odelwro,  an  ancient  (lerman  name  of 
the  stork,  means  literally  child,  or  soul-bringer  ;  and  it  is  not 
unknown  lo  Hans  Andersen's  readers,  that  Danish  ladies  arc 
often  obliged  to  keep  their  lieds  Ixrcausc  the  stork,  which  has 
l)rought  another  little  brother  or  sister  to  the  house,  has  bitten 
manmu  in  the  logs. 

In  Nt^rth  Ciermany,  the  first  time  in  the  year  that  a  girl  hears 
the  stork,  if  it  rl.ntter  with  its  l)ill,  she  will  break  something ;  if 
it  l>e  flying:,  she  uill  l»e  a  !)ride  licfore  the  year  is  out  ;  if  il  l)C 
staiuling,  sVx  will  l»e  asked  to  stand  g^xlmother. 

r»y  the  timely  use  of  a  suj^rstition  res|K*<  ting  the  stork, 
Atlil.i,  in  452,  obtained  .\quilcia.  He  ha<l  given  (•rdrrs  to  raise 
lh«-  siege,  but  as  he  r»Kle  round  the  walls,  inrnsive,  an;:Ty,  and 
<li«<.i|»|H)in!cd,  he  observed  a  stork  |irc|oring  to  leave  her  nest 
in  one  <»f  the  towors,  and  to  flv  ^^ith  her  infant  family  towards 
the  rotintry.  He  s^'i/ed,  \%ith  the  rca<ly  |Hnetraiion  of  a  states- 
man, this  trilling  in<  ident  %vhi<  h  chan<  e  ha<i  ofTercjl  to  sujxrr- 
sliiion,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  an<l  <  heerful  tone,  that  such  a 
<l<»niestir  bird,  so  constantly  att.arhed  to  human  society,  would 
never  have  al>andoncd  her  ancient  home,  unlcvs  these  towcn 
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pbce,  and  also  maintain  them ;  and  if  they  be  blind,  their 
children  feed  them  ;  this  retribution  and  due  gratitude  from 
children  to  parents  is  called  antipelargia,  i.e.  stork  gratitude.* 
And,  if  anyone  lake  the  heart  of  a  stork,  conqueror  in  war,  and 
tie  it  up  in  the  skin  of  a  hawk  or  a  vulture,  that  is  conquered  ; 
and  write  on  the  heart,  *  because  I  have  conquered  my  enemies,' 
and  shall  tic  it  to  his  right  arm,  he  that  carries  it  will  be  in- 
vincible by  all,  and  admirable  in  war  and  in  all  controversies, 
and  his  victory  will  l)c  irrefragable  and  great."  Pliny  says  of 
the  CRANKS :  **  They  maintain  a  set  watch  all  the  night  long, 
and  have  their  sentinels.  These  stand  ujwn  one  foot,  and 
hold  a  little  stone  in  the  other,  which,  by  falling  fiom  it,  if  they 
should  chance  to  sleep,  might  awaken  them,  and  reprove  them 
for  their  negligence.  Whilst  these  watch,  all  the  rest  sleep, 
crouching  their  heads  under  their  wings ;  sometimes  they  rest 
on  one  foot,  and  then  shift  to  the  other." 

Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  took  for  device,  in  token  of  his 
vigilance,  a  crane  with  his  left  leg  raised,  and  a  i>ebble  in  its 
cbw,  with  the  motto  **  Officium  natura  docct." 

In  Lily's  "  Euphucs,"  we  find  :  "  What  I  haue  done,  was  onely 
to  keep  m)'selfe  from  sleeixr,  as  the  Crane  doth  the  stone  in  hir 
foote ;  and  I  would  also,  with  the  same  Crane,  I  had  l)een 
silent,  holding;  a  stone  in  my  mouth."  Also,  "The  tongue  of 
a  louer  should  l)e  like  the  f>oynt  in  the  Dinll,  which,  though  it 
go,  none  c.nn  see  it  going  ;  or  a  young  tree,  which,  though  it 
growc,  none  cm  %qq  it  growing ;  hauing  always  the  stone  in 
their  mouth,  uhic  h  the  Cranes  vse  when  they  flye  ouer  moun 
taines,  least  ihcy  make  a  noise." 

THE  n  i.iCAN  has  a  remarkable  interest  as  a  symliol  of 
our  I>ord,  and  as  such  has  been  intrrxluced  into  our 
churches,  and  on  funeral  monuments.     The  arc  rnjnt  of  its  life- 

**  *Ti*  an  aivicnl  Uw 
.\rK»ng  \hr  Uf'U,  '/n  xUf  \*'iiVs  !al»U*  writ, 
'^**rtn  Aft  th«r  fatl»«t  %\*rrV  >u»h  n/puri*h*"l  all 
'   \\t\  ^ft*ifp\,  aryj  iiu*i<  tb^'m  fit  for  flight,  in  turn 
The  )roun|;ltf)£%  UkjuI'J  Ui\*\0ff\  their  a^c*!  %ire 
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giving  properties  is  thus  given  by  Bossewell :  "  The  pellicane 
feniently  loueth  her  b>Tdes :  yet  when  they  ben  haughtie,  and 
begin  to  waxe  bolde,  ttiey  smite  her  in  the  face  and  wounde  her, 
and  she  smitcth  them  againe,  and  sleaeth  them.  And  after 
three  days  she  moumeth  for  them,  and  then  striking  heiself  in 
the  side  till  the  bloude  runne  out,  she  sjiarpleth  it  upon  their 
bodyes,  and  by  vertue  thereof  they  quicken  againe." 

Ga\'asse,  the  French  historian,  says  it  is  the  cock-i)elican  that 
performs  thb  miracle 

"  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  pelican,"  says  Philipi>e  de  Thaun,  in 
the  "  Bestixoy,"  "  when  it  comes  to  its  young  birds,  and  they 
are  great  and  handsome,  it  will  fondle  them,  and  cover  them 
with  its  wings.  The  little  birds  are  fierce ;  take  to  jiecking  it ; 
desire  to  eat  it,  and  peck  out  its  two  eyes.  Then  it  pecks  and 
leaves  them,  and  sla)*s  them  with  torment,  and  thereupon  leaves 
them  ;  leaves  them  lying  dead  llicn  returns  on  the  third  day  ; 
is  grieved  to  find  them  dead,  and  makes  such  great  bmentation 
when  it  sees  its  little  birds  dead  ^Vith  its  beak  it  strikes  its 
body,  that  the  blood  issues  forth,  and  the  blood  goes  dropping 
and  falls  on  its  young  birds.  The  blood  has  such  quality  by  it, 
they  come  to  life. 

"  This  bird  signifies  the  Son  of  St  Mary ;  and  we  are  the 
young  birds  in  the  shape  of  men,  who  are  raised,  restored  from 
death,  by  the  precious  blood  which  God  shed  for  us ;  as  the 
little  birds  are  which  are  dead  during  three  days.  Now  hear 
by  science  what  that  signifies ;  why  the  little  birds  i)eck  at  the 
father's  eye,  and  the  father  is  angry  when  it  kills  the  birds  thus. 
He  who  denies  truth  will  put  out  the  eye  of  God,  and  God  of 
that  people  will  take  vengeance  ; — have  in  remembrance.  That 
is  the  meaning. '^ 

Henry  VIII.  altered  the  three  cranes  which  were  part  of 
Cranmer's  arms,  into  three  pelicans,  telling  hun  "  those  birds 
should  signify  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ready,  as  the  pelican 
is,  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  young  ones  brought  up  in  the  faith 
of  Christ  For,  said  the  king,  you  are  likely  to  be  worsted  if 
you  stand  to  your  tackling  at  length." 
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Euchcrius  and  Jerome  describe  the  j)clican  as  an  emblem, 
"  by  whose  blood  we  are  healed." 

Skelton,  in  his  "  Amioury  of  Heasls,"  says  : 

**  Then  wycl  \\\t  pcllicane, 

NVhcn  my  bircltt  be  slayne, 
Willi  my  bloude  I  ihcm  rcu>'uc. 

Scrypluic  tloth  rccortl 

The  same  dytl  our  I>orcl, 
And  rose  from  clelh  to  l)iic." 

The  notion  that  |X?Hcans  feed  their  young  with  their  blood 
arose  from  the  fact  that  ihey  have  a  large  sack,  or  bag,  attached 
to  their  underbill.  When  the  |xnrent-bird  is  about  to  feed  its 
brood,  it  macerates  small  fish  in  the  !>ag,  or  ix)uch,  then,  pressing 
the  Kng  against  its  breast,  transfers  the  macerated  food  to  the 
mouths  of  the  young  ones. 

The  maternal  love  of  the  pelican  has  been  the  frequent  theme 
of  ix)ets.     Thus  Drayton,  in  **  Noah's  Flood  "  : 

"The  loving  pelican 
Wbo*e  young  ones  poison VI  by  the  serpent's  sting. 
With  her  own  bloou  to  life  again  doth  bring.'* 

In  **  Hamlet,"  I^aertes  reproached  by  the  king,  says  : 

**  To  hi*  good  frientls  thus  wide  Til  oi^e  my  arms 
And,  like  the  kirn!  life-rend'ring  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood." 

IH  A  VK  alluded,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  to  the  swak 
as  the  harbinger  of  good-fortune  to  the  mariner.  The 
classirni  fable  alx>ut  the  bird  relates  that  King  Daunus  slew 
Diomcd,  his  gue^t,  for  having  sacrilegiously  wounded  Venus 
with  his  sword.  The  companions  of  Diomed,  lamenting  his 
death,  were  changed  into  swans,  which  are  said,  on  the  approach 
of  death,  to  chaunt  melancholy  dirges.  Venus  and  her  son 
claimed  the  bird,  as  well  as  Aix)llo,  and,  sacred  to  him,  it  has 
l>een  the  bird  of  the  Muses,  in  almost  all  languages,  from 
Homer  to  Callimarhus.  Swans  were  fed  and  kei>t  as  sacred 
birds  on  the  Kurotus  and  were  reverenced  in  S|>arta  as  emblems 
of  Aphrodite,  the  moon- 
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The  song  of  the  dying  swan  was  a  fancy  well  adapted  to 
poetical  embellishment  and  illustration.  The  swans  of  the  river 
Maeander  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  zealous  in  these  dirges. 
Ovid  makes  Dido  begin  her  pathetic  remonstrance  to  if^neas 
with  an  appeal  to  this  circumstance : 

"  Sic,  ubi  Tocant,  udis  abjectus  in  herbis. 
Ad  vada  Mxandri  concinit  albus  olor.** 

In  Martial's  epigrams  the  swan  murmurs  sweet  strains  with  a 
faltering  tongue,  itself  the  singer  of  its  own  dirge : 

"  As  how  to  swans,  their  truth's  reward,  belong 
A  joyful  death,  and  sweet  expiring  song." 

The  superstition  that  swans  never  sing  but  in  their  expiring 
moments,  b  used  not  only  by  the  ancient  poets,  but  also  by  the 
orators  and  philosophers.  O  mutis  quoque  piscibus  donatura 
cygni^  si  libeat^  sanum^  says  Horace  to  Melpomene.  Cicero 
compares  the  excellent  discourse  which  Crassus  made  in  the 
senate  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious  singing  of 
a  dying  swan  :  Ilia  tanquam  cygnea  fuit  dhnni  hominis  vox  ct 
oratio,  Socrates  used  to  say  that  good  men  ought  to  imitate 
swans,  who,  perceiving  by  a  secret  instinct,  and  a  sort  of  divina- 
tion, what  advantage  there  is  in  death,  die  singing  with  joy : 
Providentes  quid  in  mortc  boni  sit^  cum  cantu  et  voluptaU 
moriuntur,  Erman,  in  his  travels  in  Sibena,  says  of  the  cygnus 
olor,  "  The  bird,  when  wounded,  pours  forth  its  last  breath  in 
notes  most  beautifully  clear  and  loud."  For  the  legends  of  the 
"  Swan-maidens,"  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Baring  Gould,  and  also  to  the  myth  of  the  Swan-knight,  which 
led  to  the  institution  of  the  "Order  of  the  Swan," in  1440,  by 
Frederic  II.  of  Brandenburg. 

Ireland  has  many  traditions  about  the  swan  ;  one  in  particular 
has  been  immortalised  by  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  ballad  of 
**  Fionnuala."  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lir,  and,  transformed 
into  a  swan,  was  condemned  to  wander  for  many  hundred  years 
over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ireland,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianit)'  into  that  island 
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Ixiland's  " Cygnca Canlio ''  (dedicated  lo  Henry  VIII.) takes 
up  the  old  Ixx^tic  notion  of  the  singing  of  the  swan  ;  in  behalf 
of  wliich  he  fjuotes  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucretius,  Martial,  and  others ; 
and  feigns  the  poem  as  the  song  of  a  kingly  swan  that  swims  on 
the  Thames,  "  midius  bissenas  inter  flumineas  volucrcs,"  from 
Oxford  lo  (ireenwich,  and  sings  the  fame  of  the  places  on  the 
river's  bank,  and  the  deeds  of  Henry  VIII. 

ShaksfKare  makes  Portia  order  sweet  music  during  Bassanio's 
delil)cration  on  the  caskets : 

"  Let  mu&ic  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice  : 
Tlicn  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music.** 

And  after  the  Moor  has  slain  his  innocent  bride,  Emilia  sings 
while  her  heart  is  breaking  : 

'*  H.nrk  !  canM  thou  hear  me?  I  will  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  music — Willow,  willow,  willow." 

After  King  John  is  poisoned,  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  is  told 
that  in  his  dying  frenzy  "  he  sung.**    The  prince  answers  : 

**  *Tis  strange  that  death  should  sing — 


I  .tin  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chaunls  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And  from  the  orpan-pii^  of  frailty,  sings 
\\\\  soul  and  IxMly  to  tneir  lasting  rest. 

Tcnny<ion  sings  of  the  "dying  swan'* : 

**  The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  sotd 
C  )f  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  Mrrow  ;  at  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full,  and  clear  ; 
An»!  floating  altout  the  umler-sky, 
rrevnding  in  weakness  the  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  ami  sometimes  nnear  ; 
Itui  anon  her  awful  juhtlant  voice. 
With  a  music  strange  an*!  manifold 
Flow'd  forth  on  a  caiol  free  and  liold." 

In  some  jxirts  of  Russia  the  swan  is  looked  u[v>n  as  a  bird 
which  ought  not  to  1)C  shot  at,  and  tradition  affirms  that  if  a 
swan  which  has  been  killed  is  shown  to  children,  they  will  all 
die.     In  one  of  the  metrical  romances  a  hero  sees  a  wondrous 
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swan — its  plumage  all  golden,  its  head  formed  of  red  gold,  set 
with  pearls — and  is  going  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at  it,  when  it  cries 
aloud,  "  Do  not  shoot  at  me !''  comes  flying  up  to  him,  and 
turns  into  a  fair  maiden,  who  afterwards  becomes  his  wife. 

THE  COCK  occupies  a  prominent  ix)sition  in  bird-lore. 
Many  and  various  are  the  su^jerstitions  connected  with 
it  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  the  journey  to  heaven  of 
Mohammed  and  Gabriel,  they  met  the  wondrous  bird,  whose 
feet  are  in  the  lowest,  whilst  its  head  is  in  the  highest  heaven, 
a  distance  of  three  thousand  years  asunder.  Gabriel  informed 
his  companion  that  this  bird  was  a  cock^  adding,  that  every 
species  of  animals  had  angelic  representations  in  heaven  ;  but 
that  the  cock  was  most  honoured,  because  it  was  ever  the  flrst 
to  pay  morning  homage  to  its  Creator.  The  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  bird,  the  splendour  of  the  emeralds  and  rubies 
that  adorned  its  wings,  and  the  melody  of  its  notes,  surpass 
all  powers  of  description.  The  crowing  of  this  cock  is  heard 
by  all  beings,  except  men  and  J  ins  ;  its  cessation  will  be  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  the  resurrection.  The 
description  of  this  wonderful  bird  in  the  Koran  is  borrowed 
from  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  almost  word  for  word  The  Rab- 
binical doctors  have  taken  the  story  from  the  Persian  Simorg, 
to  which  I  have  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

In  Purchas  we  find :  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  night  (say  the 
Jews)  God  causeth  all  the  gates  of  heaven  to  be  shut,  and  the 
angels  stay  at  them  in  silence,  and  sendeth  evil  spirits  into  the 
world,  which  hurt  all  they  meet ;  but  after  midnight  they  are 
commanded  to  open  the  same.  This  command  and  call  is 
heard  of  the  cocks,  and  therefore  they  clap  their  wings  and 
crow  to  awaken  men,  and  then  the  evil  spirits  lose  their  ix)wer 
of  hurting,  and  in  this  resi)ect  the  wise  men  have  ordained 
them  a  thanksgiving  to  be  said  at  cock-crowing :  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  God  !  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  who  hast  given  under- 
standing to  the  cock." 

The  Abb^  Pluchet,  in  his  "History  of  the  Heavens,"  observes: 
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"The  cock,  commonly  placed  by  the  side  of  Horus  and  Anubis, 
or  Mercur)',  very  plainly  signified  what  was  to  be  done  in  (he 
morning,  as  the  owl  marked  out  the  assemblies  that  were  to  be 
held  in  the  evening.  Cocks  and  cockrels  were  then  made  so 
many  new  monitors  foretelling  futurity." 

Among  the  curious  sufXTrstitious  customs  in  which  fowls  are 
made  to  |»lay  a  i)art,  may  be  mentioned  a  passage  in  Sir 
Samuel  linker's  **  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Sources."  "I  was 
met,"  he  says,  "by  the  chief  and  several  of  his  i>eoplc,  leading 
a  goal,  whif  h  wxs  presented  to  me,  and  killed  immediately  as 
an  offering  close  to  the  feet  of  my  horse.  The  chief  carried  a 
fowl,  holding  it  by  the  logs  with  its  head  downwards.  He  ai>- 
pranchcd  my  horse,  and  stroked  his  fore-feet  with  the  fowl,  and 
then  made  a  circle  around  him  by  dragging  it  uix)n  the  ground  ; 
my  fctt  were  then  stroked  with  the  fowl,  and  I  was  requested  to 
sliK»p  so  .IS  to  enable  him  to  wave  the  bird  around  my  head  ;  this 
completed,  it  was  also  waved  around  my  horse's  head  .  .  .  the 
knife  put  an  end  to  its  troubles,  as  the  ceremony  of  welcome  being 
complete  (1,  the  bird  was  sacrificed,  and  handed  to  my  head  man. 

"  Ikforc  ivarling,  a  ceremony  had  to  l)e  j^erformed  by 
Katrhibn.  Ilis  brother  was  to  X^c  our  guide,  and  he  was  to 
receive  jwrncr  to  control  the  elements  as  deputy  magician 
during  the  journey  .  .  .  With  great  s<:>lemnily  Katchiba  broke 
a  br.int  h  fiom  a  tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  whi<  h  he  sjat  in 
several  pl.u  es.  This  branch,  thus  blessed  with  holy  naler,  was 
laid  uiH>n  the  ground,  and  a  fowl  was  dragged  around  it  by 
the  chief,  and  our  horses  were  then  oj crated  ui>on  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  related  alx)ve.'* 

Schweinfurth,  in  his  **  Heart  of  Africa,"  gives  the  following 
curious  auguries  from  cocks  and  hens  common  to  the  Niam- 
niams,  aiul  various  negro  rut  ions  :  ".An  c>ily  fluid,  concocted 
from  a  red  wikkI  called  *  Hengye,*  is  administered  to  a  hen.  If 
the  bird  dies,  there  will  be  misfortune  in  ^ar  ;  if  it  survives 
there  will  l>c  victory. 

"  Another  mo<le  of  trying  their  fortune  consists  in  seizing  a 
cock,  and  ducking  its  head  rejicatcdly  under  water,  until  the 
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creature  is  stiff  and  senseless.  They  then  leave  it  to  itself.  It 
it  should  rally,  they  draw  an  omen  that  is  favourable  to  their 
design  ;  if  it  should  succumb,  they  look  for  an  adverse  issue." 

The  popular  superstition  of  the  cock  crowing  at  Christmas 
Eve,  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare.  Leigh  Hunt  observes,  that 
the  poet  "  has  touched  upon  Christmas  Eve  with  a  reverential 
tenderness,  s^veet  as  if  Ju  had  spoken  it  hushingly.^* 

*•  Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour^  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  sprite  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  :  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

Horatio  says : 

•'  I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  day, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-scunding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  its  confine  ;  and  of  the  truth  herein. 
This  present  object  made  probation." 

Prudentius,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  noticed  the  terror 
with  which  the  voice  of  the  cock  inspired  the  wandering  spirits 
of  the  night : 

**  Ferunt  vagantes  d^emonas 
Lactus  tenebris  noctium 
Gallo  canente,  exterritos, 
Sparsim  timcre  et  credere." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  song  of  the  cock  is  heard  on 
Christmas  Eve,  in  celebration  of  the  divine  ascent  from  hell, 
which  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Prudentius  believed  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  when  no 
sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  rejoicing  bird. 

The  ghost  of  Helgi  Hundisbana  (the  slayer  of  Hunding)  in 
the  Scandinavian  Edda,  collected  in  tlie  eleventh  century,  as- 
signs the  crowing  of  the  cock  as  the  reason  for  his  return  to  the 
hall  of  Odin,  or  the  sun.  And  Burger's  demon  horseman,  in 
"Leonora,"  in  correspondence  with  this  notion,  appropriately  finds 
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that  he  nnd  liis  infernal  steed,  like  **  the  buried  majesty  of  Den* 
mark,"  must  s|Kcdily  depart,  l>ccausc  the  cock  is  heard  to  crow. 

This  widely-spread  superstition  is,  in  all  probability,  a  mis- 
understood tradition  of  some  Sabxan  fable.  The  cock,  which 
seems  by  its  early  voice  to  call  forth  the  sun,  was  esteemed  a 
sacred  solar  bird ;  hence  it  was  also  sacred  to  Mercury,  one  of 
the  personifications  of  the  sun,  Nergal,  the  idol  of  the  Cuthites, 
considered  by  Scldcn  to  be  a  symlx)l  of  the  sun,  was  wor- 
ship|>cd  under  the  form  of  a  cock.  The  anecdote  of  Socrates, 
respecting  the  bird  sacrifice,  has  rendered  it  sufficiently  noto- 
rious  that  the  cock  was  sacred  to  A^culapius,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  solar  incarnation  ;  and  the  story  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  Alcctrion,  by  Lucian,  proves  its  intimate  connection  with 
this  luminary  in  mythology. 

In  the  "Journal  du  Voyage  d'Esjvigne"  (Paris,  1669),  the 
author  gives  a  curious  legend  of  a  cock  and  hen,  at  San 
Domingo  de  la  Calzada  :  "  A  pilgrim  was  tempted  by  a  woman, 
who,  to  revenge  the  repulse  which  she  received,  hid  the  silver 
of  the  house  in  his  wallet,  and  then  accused  him  of  theft  The 
goods  were  found  \\\yox\  him,  he  was  hanged,  and  left  upon  the 
gallows.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  father  of  the  pilgrim,  who 
was  a  merchant,  travelled  this  way.  Till  now,  he  had  ne\er 
learnt  the  fate  of  his  son,  but  Ix^hold  the  son  called  to  him 
from  the  gnllows,  told  him  he  had  suffered  innocently,  and  bade 
hini  go  tell  the  rorregidor  so,  who  had  condemned  him.  The 
corregidor  was  at  dinner,  and  said  he  would  not  iK^lieve  such  a 
story  unless  the  fowls  l)cfore  him  came  to  life  again.  Imme- 
diately they  rose  in  full  feather."  What  licrame  of  the  (uigrim 
after  he  was  cut  down,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  his  gallows  was 
j)laced  upon  the  church,  and  the  cock  and  hen  were  put  in  a 
coop  near  the  altar,  where  they  had  l)ccn  for  centuries,  and 
were  religiously  l>elieved  to  l>c  the  same  birds* 

Taylor,  in  his  account  of  New  Zealand,  relates  that  a  solitary 
turkey  cock,  by  some  means  or  other,  found  his  way  to  a  small 
isle  in  one  of  the  lakes  adjoining  Rotorii.i,  most  proliably  having 
fled  from  the  mission  station  at  the  Ngae.     This  bird  managed 
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to  acquire  a  kind  of  sanctity  amongst  the  remaining  heathen  of 
the  district,  who  never  paddled  past  poor  Gobble's  isle  without 
leaving  him  an  offering,  and  thus,  though  doomed  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  he  still  grew  fat  on  the  offerings  of  his  admirers. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  of  cock-crowing  in  the  legendary 
annab  of  Java ;  Bima  being  asked  by  Kresna  if  he  was  able 
in  the  course  of  one  night  to  make  an  inland  sea  below  tlie 
Teng'ger  mountains,  and  having  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Kresna  challenged  him  to  do  it,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  it  must  be  done  before  the  cocks  were  heard  to  crow,  or 
the  people  of  the  villages  began  to  weave  or  beat  out  rice. 
By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  work  was  so  far  advanced, 
as  to  convince  Kresna  it  would  be  completed  in  the  prescribed 
time.  To  prevent  this,  therefore,  Kresna  immediately  went,  and 
rousing  all  the  cocks  and  people  of  the  villages,  caused  the  former 
to  crow,  and  the  latter  to  begin  to  weave  and  beat  out  rice.  By 
this  manoeuvre,  Bima  was  obliged  to  leave  off  the  work,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  completed  within  the  fixed  time. 

A  popular  tradition  in  Germany  was,  that  the  devil  would 
contract  to  build  a  house  for  a  i^asant,  and  to  have  his  soul  for 
the  job ;  but  he  was  to  complete  it  before  the  crowing  of  a 
cock,  or  the  peasant  would  go  scot-free.  The  work  was  all  but 
finished ;  there  only  remained  one  tile  to  put  on  the  roof,  when 
the  peasant  shrewdly  imitated  the  cock's  crow.  All  the  cocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  immediately  took  up  the  cry,  and  the 
fiend  was  baulked  of  his  prey. 

Formerly,  at  the  well  of  St.  Tegle,  sick  i:)coplc  who  came  to 
consult  the  saint  brought  an  offering,  the  men  a  cock  and  the 
women  a  hen ;  the  fowl  was  i)laccd  in  a  basket  and  carried 
around  the  well,  then  taken  into  the  cemetery.  The  sick  per- 
son was  conveyed  into  the  church  and  placed  under  the  com- 
munion-table with  a  Bible  on  his  head.  He  remained  there 
some  i^art  of  the  day,  and  was  carried  home  after  giving  sixixincc 
as  an  offering,  and  leaving  the  bird  in  the  church.  If  it  died, 
it  was  supposed  to  have  imbibed  the  malady  of  the  sick  person, 
and  the  cure  was  regarded  as  certain. 
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A  very  ancient  custom  is  still  preserved  in  Russia  where  a 
l»easant  family  migrate  to  a  new  house  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  lunisc  **  Domovoy,"  or  domestic  spirit,  to  go  with  them  to 
their  new  fjuartcr^v  When  they  arrive  at  the  house,  they  turn 
the  fowls  loose,  and  wait  till  the  cork  crows.  If  the  cock  re- 
fuses to  crow,  it  is  a  sign  of  imj>ending  misfortune. 

In  Russia,  we  also  fmd  the  same  superstition  that  is  current 
in  our  own  country,  that  a  cock  crowing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
house,  or  within  the  doonvay,  is  a  sign  of  strangers  coming. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  employment  of  fowls*  and 
eagles*  feathers  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  flying  in  the  air,  by  an 
Italian  named  Pamicn,  who,  al>out  1503,  came  to  Scotland, 
and  pretending  to  alchemy,  gave  James  IV.  hopes  of  ix>sscssing 
the  philoso|>her's  stone.  The  king  gave  him  an  abbacy  for 
snp|K>rt.  'Ihat  the  ahlwt  Ixrlicved  in  his  own  imix>sturet 
ap|«cnrs  frt)m  his  having  provided  himself  with  wings,  and 
attempted  to  fly  from  the  Uittlements  of  Stirling  Castle.  He 
fell,  of  ( oursc,  and  broke  a  thigh-bone.  The  way  in  which  he 
accounte<l  for  his  want  of  success  was  very  singular.  "The 
wings/'  he  said,  **  were  jvirtly  comfKysed  of  the  feathers  of  dung- 
hill fowls,  and  were,  by  sympathy,  attracted  to  their  native 
dung  hill ;  whereas,  if  they  had  consisted  entirely  of  eagles* 
feathers,  they  wouhl,  for  the  same  reason,  have  Ixren  attracted 
towards  the  heavens !"  The  \to<>x  ablwt  was  however,  com- 
pletely s<outed. 

'Mure  were  some  curious  notions  res|>ccting  domestic  fowls  in 
l)erl>yvhire,  Notts,  an<l  other  places  ;  one  was  for  girls  to  peep 
through  the  key  holes  of  house  (Uwrs  Inrforc  ojxming  them,  on 
.^t.  Valentine's  Day,  when,  if  fortune  was  good  to  them,  and 
they  saw  a  ro<  k  and  a  hen  in  comjuny,  the  omen  was  10 
f.n\.);irnl»le  that  it  might  l)c  taken  for  granted  the  person  most 
interc«.ird  would  Ik:  married  Ixrfore  the  year  was  out. 

In  Ogee's  **  1  >i*  ti<mnaire  Histori«}ue  ct  (ieographiijuc  de  la 
Province  de  r.rrtngne,"  there  is  a  curious  account  of  acock 
festival  in  .Advent.  **  The  festival  (f^tirjon)  takes  place  on  the 
first   Sunday  in   Advent,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
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*  Pardon  des  Coqs.*  Each  family  that  day  brings  a  cock  in 
honour  of  St.  Eldut.  The  finest  one  of  all  those  that  have 
been  thus  offered  is  confided  to  a  hardy  p)easant  who  bears  it 
to  the  top  of  the  granite  steeple,  and  places  it  on  the  weather- 
cock. After  resting  there  for  a  short  time  the  cock  flies  off, 
and  all  the  peasants  hasten  to  catch  it,  as  it  is  supposed  that 
the  person  who  first  catches  it  will  have  all  sorts  of  good  luck, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  cocks  thus  offered  belong  to  the  church,  and  the 
remaining  fifth  to  the  rector  of  the  parish." 

The  poor  cock  has  been  the  victim  of  superstitious  practices, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  animal,  from  the  earliest  times. 
Some  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  heart  of  the  cock  was 
acceptable  in  sacrifice,  which  is  interpreted  as  relative  to  pre- 
dictions, for  Apollo,  to  whom  the  bird  was  consecrated,  was 
the  god  of  vaticination.  Mr.  Dalyell,  in  his  "  Darker  Sui)er- 
stitions  of  Scotland,"  observes  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
infectious  diseases  in  the  East,  the  cock  forms  an  oblation  to  a 
sanguinary  divinity ;  it  is  sacrificed  at  the  entrance  of  the  tem- 
ples, dedicated  to  one  corresponding  to  the  Hecate  of  the 
Greeks ;  or  it  is  killed  over  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  who  is 
sprinkled  with  its  blood.  The  same  oblation  is  offered  by  the 
women  of  Malabar.  Fonnerly,  and  it  may  be  still,  a  red  cock 
was  dedicated  by  sick  persons  in  Ceylon  to  a  malignant  divinity, 
and  afterwards  offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  event  of  recovery. 
Though  reprobated  by  the  priests,  it  is  frccjuent  in  certain  parts 
of  the  island.  At  length  medicine  came  to  be  administered  in 
Europe  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  was  considered  super- 
stitious. In  Scotland,  it  will  be  recollected  that  a  cock  was 
buried  alive  for  insanity,  and  the  blood  of  a  red  cock  was  ad- 
ministered in  a  flour  cake  to  an  invalid,  and  that  the  female  of 
this  bird  was  burnt  alive  as  the  remedy  for  a  distemper. 

It  appears  that  the  negroes  of  Algiers  have  a  practice  of  re- 
sorting to  a  spot  called  the  Seven  Fountains,  the  supix)sed 
head-quarters  of  various  genii.  An  old  negress  lights  a  fire 
near  the  fountain,  throws  on  it  some  incense,  which  is  inhaled 
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by  tliosc  who  wish  to  do  so,  after  which  some  cocks  and  hens 
arc  Iinlfkillcd  and  thrown  on  the  sand  If  in  their  dying 
St  niggles  they  move  towards  the  sea,  the  sacrifice  is  agreeable 
lo  the  si»irit  invoked,  and  the  wish  of  the  inlialers  will  be  ac- 
complished. If,  on  the  contrar)',  the  bird  dies  on  the  spot  or 
moves  the  wrong  way,  the  assistants  have  to  Ix^gin  again. 

In  Hooker's  "Tour  in  Morocco,"  recently  pul>lished,  he 
mentions  that  in  a  stonn  in  the  heights  of  the  Atlas  one  of  his 
attendants  cut  the  throat  of  a  cock  he  carried,  to  api>ease  the 
wrath  of  the  demons  of  the  mountains. 

Ralston  relates  a  curious  custom  among  the  Russian  jjcasants 
for  driving  off  an  epidemic.  The  female  inhabitants  of  a  village 
heap  up  two  piles  of  refuse  at  mid  day,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
street,  and  set  them  on  fire  at  midnight.  To  one  of  these 
!>onfircs  the  girls,  in  white  shifts,  drag  a  plough,  one  of  the 
numl)cr  following  the  rest  and  canning  a  holy  picture.  To  the 
other  fire  a  i'itwk  cock  is  taken  by  the  older  women,  and  carried 
three  times  round  the  flames.  Then  one  of  the  women  seizes 
it,  and  runs  away  with  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  village,  the 
rest  following  and  screeching,  **  Ah !  Ai !  Adu  !  disapjiear, 
I>crish,  Ma<  k  disease  I**  When  she  reaches  the  glowing  heap 
at  the  other  end,  she  flings  the  bird  into  it. 

Among  the  superstitions  of  the  inhal>itantsof  Hritish  lUirmah 
is  thnt  of  divining  omens  from  the  !>ones  of  a  sacrificed  fowl. 
This  is  n  solemn  rite,  and  is  used  on  all  im|»ortnnt  occasions. 
The  thigh  l>one*;  »f  a  chicken  are  taken  out,  and  after  prayer, 
r.nd  njnking  a  <«»n*];tion  that  the  l>ones  may  exa<  tly  corre^jH^nd, 
(>r  they  may  differ  in  some  jiarticular  ;  that  the  iniientations  for 
the  tendons  may  \>c  like  or  unlike  ;  that  the  l>ones  may  U*  even 
C)r  uneven  the  two  l)ones  are  held  up  abreast  of  ea(  h  other 
lutween  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  carefully  examined.  It 
rcipiircs  a  practised  eye  to  read  the  result  arrtirately  ;  and 
llu  re  are  many  nice  distinctions  known  only  to  the  eldeis  ''^bo 
do  not  always  agree  in  their  readings. 

In  Durham  their  is  a  sujcrMition  that  if  any  |H:rson  was 
bewitched,  tl.r  .t  .thor  of  the  evil  might  l>e  di!>covercd  by  the 
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following  means  :  to  steal  a  black  hen,  take  out  the  heart,  stick 
it  full  of  pins,  and  roast  it  at  midnight.  The  "  double"  of  the 
witch  would  come  and  nearly  pull  the  door  down.  If  the 
"  double  "  was  not  seen,  any  one  of  the  neighbours  who  had 
passed  a  remarkably  bad  night  was  fixed  uix)n. 

In  **  A  Defence  of  Judiciall  Astrology,  in  answer  to  a  treatise 
lately  published  by  M.  John  Chamber,"  by  Sir  Christopher 
Heydon,  Knight  (1603),  is  a  curious  theory  in  connection  with 
a  hen.  John  Chamber  asks  the  astrologers  with  an  ingenuous 
irony,  that  since  in  a  chicken  there  is  the  time  of  conception 
with  those  of  laying  and  hatching,  **  if  a  figure  flinger  (a  plane- 
tary diviner)  should  be  asked  the  destinie  of  a  hen,  whether 
shee  were  to  die  at  Shrovetide,  or  by  the  foxe,  or  to  be  threshed 
to  death,  which  of  these  three  times  he  would  take  for  setting 
his  figure  ?"    Whereuix)n  the  knight  (Sir  Christopher  Heydon) 

calls  the  gainsaycr,  AicrtrarMv  Xf|fM»  'ft*^^  ^^^  ^X^  ^^^  ^^ 
follow  him  in  his  digressions  about  *'  egges,  chickens,  hennes, 
puttockes,  foxes,"  etc,  were  to  show  himself  as  vain  in  his 
answers  as  the  other  was  in  his  questions.  Still  Chamber  asks 
the  astrologer  whether,  "  if  the  henne  hatched  all  her  chickens 
at  once,  all  would  have  the  same  destiny ;  or  how  many  of 
them  should  flie  away  with  the  kite,  how  many  die  of  the  pippe 
or  otherwise."  Sir  Christopher  answers  that  the  astrologer  b 
better  advised  than  to  busy  himself  with  the  destiny  of  a  hen, 
but  he  calls  his  mind  to  wliat  he  would  allow  was  a  proof  of 
the  ix)wcr  of  tlic  stars  owr  the  generation  of  animals,  but  what, 
unluckily  for  the  honour  of  his  science,  is  no  proof  of  it  to  us, 
the  equinoctial  generation  of  "  wormes,  seq^ents,  fishes,  mysc," 
and  the  like,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  mother  or  egg. 

THE  worship  of  the  dove,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Deluge,  were  very  early  inierwo\-en  among  the  various 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  world.  It  i^-as  esteemed 
the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  Deity  ;  the  priests  and  sooth- 
sayers were  called  ionah,  or  do\*es,  and  as  Thebes  was  originally 
the  temple  of  the  ark,  this  will  account  for  the  name. 
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The  (love  Imd  ever  l)ccn,  \yoX\\  to  Assyrians  and  Syrians,  the 
spcrinl  cnil>lcm  of  the  godhead,  from  the  time  when  the  Ninc- 
vitc  sriiliitor  typified  the  supreme  Heing  by  an  orb,  with  the 
tail  and  wings  of  a  dove  (the  mir)  hovering  alx)ve  the  head  of 
his  sovereign,  and  fa!)led  that  the  most  illustrious  of  the  line, 
Seniiramis,  had  assumed  its  shajx!  ui>on  quitting  earth,  down  to 
the  commenrement  of  our  era  when  Proi)enius  alludes  to 

"  Allia  PahTstino  sancia  columlx)  Syro." 

lUit  what  completed  the  mystic  imi>ortance  of  the  em!)lem  was 
the  discovery  made  by  some  Christianised  adei)t  in  the  Kabala, 
that  the  sum  of  the  numeral  letters  in  its  Cireek  name  amounted 
to  So  I,  and  therefore  the  vnluc  of  the  word  was  identical  with 
that  of  A  and  n,  which  the  Lord  liad  assumed  for  His  own 
]>roi»cr  title  n|K>n  His  last  manifestation  in  His  glor)'. 

Ac(  ording  to  an  aiKX"r)*phal  (io«;j>cl,  the  Holy  (ihost  under 
the  form  of  a  dove  designated  Jose|>h  as  the  spouse  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  l>y  lighting  on  liis  head  ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
(«iays  I'uscbins)  was  Fabian  indicated  as  the  divinely-apjxjintcd 
Iiishop  of  Rome.  Ac(  ording  to  a  singular  legend,  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  f(»rin  of  a  dove  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  niul  si^nrJ  f/tr  r/f/'./that  was  there  framed! 

Orniihol<.-icnl  forms  (remarks  Didron,  in  his  **  Iconographic 
(hrt'iiinnc ')  have  Inren  employed  l»y  Christianity,  not  merely 
ns  expressive  of  swiftness  and  vehx  ity,  Init  of  spiritual  nature 
:{\v\  thf  ir.<  ori>oreal  essence.  'I*he  second  idea  is,  however, 
correl.i!i\e  uith  the  first,  for  the  soul  is  as  !)uoyant  as  the  Ixxly 
is  ueif^lity.  Angels,  iKxlilcss  spirits,  arc  represented  with  wings 
on  their  «.l\oulclers  ;  they  have  always  two,  sometimes  six,  as  is 
the  cnsc  v.iih  the  Cherubim  and  Si-rnphim. 

The  (  Imrch  has,  like  the  Holy  C.hovt,  l^ecn  assimilated  to 
a  <lo\e.  I  he  |»o|»e  has  l)cen  allegnrise<l,  and  endowid  uj)  to  a 
certain  jK.int  with  the  form  of  a  bird.  Hanto,  howexcr,  has 
\i !  resented!  not  the  Church,  but  the  I'<»ik:  as  a  gritTm,  a  fantastic 
i  le.iture,  half  eagle  and  half  lion. 

The  dove  amongst  birds  from  its  gentle  and  loving  nature, 
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in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  from  the  purity  of  its 
plumage,  has  been  preferably  selected  as  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  There  are  many  legends  on  the  subject.  In  "  Gregory 
of  Tours,"  we  read  :  "  While  the  pupils  were  singing  psalms  in 
the  cathedral  of  Treves,  a  dove  descended  from  the  vaulting, 
and  flew  sportively  around  the  youthful  Aredius,  who  was 
being  brought  up  and  educated  by  the  Bishop  Nicet  The 
dove  rested  on  his  head,  intimating  thereby  that  he  was  already 
filled  with  the  Spirit ;  she  afterwards  descended  upon  his 
shoulder.  When  Aredius  returned  to  the  bishop's  cell  the 
dove  followed  and  entered  with  him,  and  for  several  days 
refused  to  quit  him." 

At  the  consecration  of  Clovis  the  divine  dove  is  said  to  have 
presided  actually  over  the  Christian  destinies  of  France.  Clovis 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rheims,  St  Remi,  proceeded  in  procession 
to  the  baptistry,  where  the  chief  of  the  Franks  was  to  be  conse- 
crated king  and  made  a  Christian.  When  they  arrived  there, 
the  priest,  bearing  the  holy  chrism,  was  stopped  by  the  crowd, 
and  could  not  reach  the  font  But  a  dove,  whiter  than  snow, 
brought  thither  in  her  beak  the  "  ampoule  "  (a  phial  of  white 
glass)  filled  with  chrism  sent  from  heaven.  St  Remi  took  the 
vessel  and  perfumed  with  chrism  the  baptismal  water. 

In  a  monastery  at  Redon,  in  Brittany,  a  child,  dumb  from 
his  birth,  implored  God  to  heal  his  infirmity.  One  day,  when 
he  was  in  the  field  keeping  the  cattle  of  the  monks,  he  was 
overpowered  with  sleep.  On  a  sudden  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
wondrous  light  coming  from  the  cast.  In  the  midst  of  that 
light  there  appeared  to  him  a  dove  of  snowy  whiteness;  it 
touched  his  lips  and  caressed  his  face,  saying  to  him,  "  I  am 
Marcellinus."  The  child  arose  healed,  and  related  with  his  own 
lips  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

A  dove  (or  pigeon)  is  considered  by  the  Russians  as  a  living 
picture  {obraz)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  no  Russian 
peasant  will  eat  one. 

The  dove  is  an  emblem  most  frequently  met  with  upon 
primitive  sarcophagi.     It  is  represented  carrying  in  its  beak  a 
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l»rnnrh  of  julm,  or  olive,  or  piercing  grni>c,s  figuring  the  souls 
of  the  faithful  whirh  fly  away  in  ihcir  innocence,  dropping 
l)loo(l,  hkc  rosily  wine  uj>on  the  earth. 

In  Ilaclalochi's  picture  of  St.  Gregor)-,  in  the  church  of 
St.  (ircgory,  at  Rome,  whi(  h  commemorates  a  miracle,  when, 
at  the  elevation  of  the  Iio*;t,  it  is  sai<i  to  have  bled  in  the  hands 
c»f  the  saint,  to  convince  an  unlnrliever  in  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
sulistantiation,  it  will  |)c  ol>served  that  in  this  and  other  repre- 
sentations of  St.  (iregory,  a  dove  is  jxrrched  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  \\his[H.ring  into  his  car.  This  is  commemorative  of  the 
impression  that  every  wor<l  and  action  of  the  saint  was  directly 
insj»ircd  liy  the  Holy  ('.host,  a  l)elief  first  engendered  l>y  the 
happy  promptitude  of  Peter,  his  archdeacon,  who  invented  the 
story  to  save  the  l>elovcd  library  of  his  master,  which  was 
alnjut  to  l)C  destroyed  after  his  death  by  the  i)eople  in  a  pitiful 
spirit  of  revenge  ;  l»ecau5C  they  fancied  that  a  famine,  which 
had  decimated  them,  had  been  !>rought  al)Out  by  the  extrava- 
gaiK  e  nf  Circgor)*. 

It  is  rciK)rted  of  St.  Rol)crt,  founder  of  the  abbey  and  congre- 
gation of  ('haisc-I)icu,  in  Auvcrgne,  tluil  the  rule  of  Sl 
r>cncdi(  t  was  brought  to  him  by  an  angel,  who  immediately 
disapi»carcd,  in  the  form  of  a  white  dove. 

In  the  attributes  and  accessories  introiluced  into  pictures  of 
llii;  Madonna  and  Child,  we  have  the  dove,  as  the  received 
tmMem  of  t!)c  Holy  Spirit,  hovering  over  the  head  of  the 
\'ir^in.  Seven  doves  around  the  head  are  typical  of  the  seven 
g::ts  of  the  Sj^irit.*  These  chararteriM:  her  as  iKrrsonificd 
wisdom-  the  Mater  Sapientia%  Doves  placed  near  the  Virgin 
wl'.en  she  is  reading,  or  at  work  in  the  temple,  are  expressive  of 
her  gentleness  and  tenderness. 

\\c  are  told  of  Havid,  Father  (or  Ablxn)  of  the  monastery 
of  R«*sc  Valley,  that  when  he  was  a  l>oy  his  schoolfellows  dc- 

•  In  .1  i».nin!c«l  wiivlow  a!  I  inri.ln  C^llc^r,  CHfi»ftl,  I.IiUu  the  pra|>hct 
IS  \c\  xf<ev.'c\  '»»ih  a  tlMuMc  hra«lc»l  <l«»\c  *c4tc«t  ''n  hi*  Oi^'uMrr.  This  it 
tlio  )--.-•.::. If  a:iiilni»c  of  Kh^hi,  atnl  it  l<^nmc\  .nicllipiMc  "O  referring  to 
\ns  |<!  I"  n  i'»  rhj-ih,  whtn  he  ertreatetl  thai  a  'M«HiNr  p>r!M*n**  oC  hit 
«ptfti  itiighl  rett  u|w*n  hiiiu 
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clared  that  they  often  saw  a  white  dove  teaching  and  advising 
him ;  and  in  this  age  every  person  designated  for  a  bishop  or 
saint  was  so  attended  when  officiating,  and  the  dove  continued 
until  the  service  was  finished  In  the  old  woodcuts  of  the 
"  Golden  Legend,**  the  poj^es  are  uniformly  distinguished  by  a 
dove  whispering  in  their  ears. 

When  Duke  Henry  of  Breslau  took  the  city  of  Cracow,  he 
entered  the  cathedral,  and  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin,  returned  his  grateful  thanks.  On  rising  he  saw  a  dove 
flying  about,  and  remarked  that  it  flew  towards  a  pillar  in  the 
church,  and  pecked  at  the  stone  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
decorated.  The  duke  picked  up  a  small  piece  of  gold  which 
fell  from  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  remarked  that  there  might 
be  more.  A  ladder  was  sent  for,  and  on  searching  the  jxut 
where  the  dove  had  been  scratching,  a  hole  in  the  pillar  was 
found  to  contain  a  hoard  of  gold  pieces,  to  the  value  of  fifty 
thousand  marks. 

In  the  "  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  "  it  is  stated  that  on  every 
Good  Friday  a  dove  descended  from  heaven,  bearing  an  obla- 
tion which  it  laid  before  the  GraiL 

A  "  dove  "  legend  is  attached  to  Breedon  church,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, which  stands  alone  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  with  the 
vilbge  at  its  foot.  They  began  building  it  within  the  village, 
but  the  site  was  changed,  because,  it  was  said,  every  night  the 
stones  laid  during  the  day  were  carried  up  to  the  hill-top  by 
doves. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  myth  of  ihc  two  black  doves,  which 
he  says  he  heard  from  the  priests  at  Thebes,  relative  to  the 
first  founders  of  the  oracles  of  Dodona  and  Amnion.  "  Two 
bbck  doves  flew  away  from  Eg)'ptian  Thebes,  and  while  one 
directed  its  flight  to  Libya,  the  other  came  to  them.  She 
alighted  in  an  oak,  and,  sitting  there,  began  to  si)eak  with  a 
human  voice,  and  told  them  that  on  the  six)t  where  she  now 
was  there  should  henceforth  be  an  oracle  of  Jove.  They  un- 
derstood the  announcement  to  be  from  heaven,  so  they  set  to 
work  at  once  and  erected  the  shrine.     The  dove  which  flew  to 
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I^yhia  l>ndc  the  lahynns  to  establish  there  the  oracle  of  Am  mon. 
This  hkewisc  is  an  oracle  of  Ju[)iter."  Herodotus  adds  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  I)odon*xans  called  women  the  doves  Ixxausc 
they  were  foreigners,  and  seemed  to  make  a  noise  like  birds. 

The  dove  as  a  harbinger  of  good  news  is  alluded  to  in  one 
of  Martial's  epigrams  : 


"/ 


r\  clove  soft  gliiled  through  the  air 

Oil  Arctulla  s  bosom  Itare. 

Thi*  mij:ht  seem  chance,  (li«!  she  not  slay. 

Nor  would,  |¥:rmi*Mvc,  winf;  her  way. 

Hut,  if  a  pious  sis(cr*s  vowx 

The  mx«ter  of  mankimi  aJlowii, 

Thi*  envoy  f»f  Sar<loan  skie^ 

From  the  returning  exile  flies." 

It  is  related  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  that  of  all  living  crea- 
tures he  loved  best  the  dove.  One  day  he  met  in  his  road  a 
young  man  on  his  way  to  Siena  to  sell  some  doves  which  he 
had  caught  in  a  snare  ;  and  St.  Francis  said  to  him  :  **  O  good 
young  man !  these  arc  the  birds  to  whom  the  Scripture  com|>arcs 
those  who  are  pure  and  faithful  Inrforc  (iod.  Do  not  kill  them, 
I  l>eseerh  thcc,  l)ut  give  them  rather  to  me."  And  when  they 
were  given  to  him,  he  put  them  in  his  lx>som,  and  carrieil  them 
to  his  convent  at  Ravarciano,  where  he  made  for  them  nests, 
and  k\\  them  every  day,  until  they  Inrcame  so  tame  as  to  eat 
out  of  his  hand.  The  young  man  had  also  his  recomixrnse,  for 
he  l>c<ame  a  friar,  anil  livc<l  a  holy  life  from  that  day  forth. 

It  is  related  of  St.  Nicholas  that  he  never  tasted  animal  food. 
In  his  I.ist  illness,  when  weak  and  wasted  from  inanition,  his 
brethren  brought  him  a  dish  of  doves  to  restore  his  .strength. 
The  splint  reproved  them,  and  painfully  raising  himself  on  his 
couch,  siiet<hed  his  hand  over  the  duves  ;  thereujion  they  rose 
from  the  dish  and  flew  awav. 

This  legend  is  the  su!»je<t  of  a  small,  but  very  pretty  picture, 
by  Ciarofalo. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  and  others,  relate,  in  the  legend  of  St 
Kenelm,  that  the  murder  of  the  saint  was  miraculously  notified 
at  Rome  by  a  white  dove  alighting  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter's 
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church,  bearing  a  scroll  in  her  bill,  which  she  let  fall  The 
scroll  contained,  among  other  things,  the  following  lines : 

'*  In  Clente  cou  bache 
Kenelm  kine-bearn, 
Lith  under  thorne 
Havcdes  bereaved." 

[Clente  is  the  name  of  a  place,  a  wood,  according  to  the 
"  Golden  Legend ;"  bach,  or  bache,  signifies  a  bottom.  In 
Butler's  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  the  above  lines  are  rendered  : 

"  In  Clent  cow-pasture,  under  a  thorn. 
Of  head  bereft,  lies  Kenelm,  kinj;-bom."J 

IN  the  " Gesta  Romanorum "  there  is  a  pretty  story  of  a 
NIGHTINGALE  who  befriended  a  knight  imprisoned  in  a 
dreary  fortress.  He  had  no  light  but  a  little  window,  "  whereat 
scant  light  shone  in,  that  lighted  him  to  eat  such  simple  meat 
as  the  keeper  brought  him  ;  wherefore  he  mourned  greatly,  and 
made  sorrow  that  he  was  thus  fast  shut  up  from  the  sight  of 
men.  Nevertheless,  when  the  keej^er  was  gone,  there  came 
daily  a  nightingale  in  at  the  window,  and  sung  full  sweetly,  by 
whose  song  this  woful  knig^it  was  sometimes  fed  with  joy  ;  and 
when  the  bird  left  off  singing,  then  would  she  flye  into  the 
knight's  bosome,  and  there  this  knight  fed  her  many  a  day,  of 
the  victual  that  God  sent  him.  It  befel  after  upon  a  day,  that 
the  knight  was  greatly  desolate  of  comfort.  Nevertheless,  the 
bird  that  sate  in  his  bosome  fed  ujx^n  kernels  of  nuts,  and  thus 
he  said  to  the  bird  :  *  Sweet  bird,  I  have  sustained  thee  many  a 
day,  what  wilt  thou  give  me  now  in  my  desolation  to  comfort 
me  ?  Remember  thyself  well,  how  that  thou  art  the  creature  of 
God,  and  so  am  I  also,  and,  therefore,  help  me  now  in  this 
great  need.'  When  the  bird  heard  this  she  flew  from  his 
bosome,  and  tarried  from  him  three  days;  but  the  third  day  she 
came  again,  and  brought  in  her  mouth  a  i)recious  stone,  and  laid 
it  in  the  knight's  bosome.  And  when  she  had  so  done,  she  took 
her  flight  and  flew  from  him  again.  The  knight  marvelled  at 
the  stone,  and  at  the  bird,  and  forthwith  he  took  the  stone  in 
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hU  luind,  and  touched  his  gyves  and  fetters  therewith,  and  pre- 
sently they  fell  ofT.  And  then  he  arose  and  touched  the  doors 
of  his  prison,  and  they  ojxrned,  and  he  escaped  and  ran  fast  to 
the  Kmperor's  palace.  When  the  keeper  of  the  prison  per- 
ceived this,  ho  Mew  his  horn  thiice,  and  raised  up  all  the  folk 
of  the  city,  and  led  them  forth,  crying  with  an  high  voice,  *  Lo  ! 
the  thief  is  gone  ;  follow  we  him  all*  And  with  that  he 
ran  before  all  his  fellows  to  the  knight  And  when  he  came 
nigh  him  the  knight  l>cnt  his  1k)w  and  shot  an  arrow,  where- 
iviih  he  smote  the  kec|)cr  in  the  lungs,  and  slew  him  ;  and 
then  ran  to  the  p.ilarc,  where  he  found  succour  against  the 
law." 

There  is  another  s(ory  of  a  nightingale,  with  the  accus- 
tomed moral,  in  the  "Cicsta  Romanorum."  It  is  entitled,  "Of 
hearing  goo<l  Counsel."  "An  archer,  catching  a  little  bird 
called  a  nightingale,  was  alx>ut  to  put  her  to  death.  But,  t>eing 
gifted  uiih  language,  she  said  to  him  :  *  What  will  it  advantage 
you  to  kill  me?  I  cannot  satisfy  your  ap|>ctile.  I>et  me  go, 
and  I  will  give  you  thice  rules,  from  which  you  will  derive 
great  licncfit,  if  you  follow  them  immediately.' 

**  Astonished  at  hearing  the  bird  speak,  he  promised  her 
liU*rty  on  the  rondilions  thus  stated.  *  Hear,  then,*  said  she  : 
•never  altem|»t  imjiossibilities ;  secondly,  do  not  lament  an 
irrecoverable  loss  ;  thirdly,  do  not  credit  things  that  arc  in- 
crc<Iible.  If  you  kci*j>  thev»  three  maxims  with  nivlom,  they 
will  infinittlv  profit  you.'  The  man,  faithful  to  his  promise,  let 
the  biT'l  i"^ :i\'*\  Winging  her  flight  through  the  air,  she  corn- 
mcr.' ». -1  r.  most  cx<iiiisiic  song  ;  and,  linving  finisheti,  said  to  tl  c 
arc  her  .  *  I  iiou  art  a  silly  fellow,  and  hast  to  day  lost  a  great 
trcasTifo.  Tfierc  is  in  my  lowels  a  i>carl  bigger  than  the  egg  of 
an  o-tn*  \\.'  Kuil  Cif  \cxation  at  her  csraj«c.  he  immediately 
<-(>r'.n^i  ;  In  nets  rnd  cnd».a\ourcd  to  take  her  a  v:<  c»nd  time,  but 
she  c'.U'i*:<i  l.i>  «rt.  *  (.omc  into  njy  hcjuse,  sweet  bird/  said  he, 
*  a:;«I  I  *»:!'.  s?.  4  tl.ee  every '^  nin fort.  I  will  feed  thee  «ith  my 
oa:i  han'i*.,  :iTn\  j^crmit  thee  to  fly  abroad  at  pleasure.*  TTic 
nij;I»t*n^ilc  ansmere^J  :  *  Sow  am  I  certain   thou  art  a  fool,  and 

»7 
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payest  no  regard  to  the  counsel  I  gave  thee,  "  regret  not  what 
is  irrecoverable.''  Thou  canst  not  take  roe  again,  yet  thou  hast 
spread  thy  snares  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  thou  believest 
that  my  bowels  contain  a  pearl  larger  than  the  egg  of  an  ostrich, 
when  I  myself  am  nothing  near  that  size !  Thou  art  a  fool, 
and  a  fool  thou  wilt  always  remain  !'  With  this  consolatory 
assurance  she  flew  away.  The  man  returned  sorrowfully  to  his 
own  house,  but  never  again  obtained  a  sight  of  the  nightingale." 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  the  archer  is  any  Christian ; 
the  nightingale  is  Christ ;  and  man  attempts  to  kill  him  as 
often  as  he  sins. 

It  is  recorded  of  St  Francb  that  as  he  was  sitting  with  his 
disciple  Leo,  he  felt  himself  penetrated  with  joy  and  consola- 
tion by  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  he  desired  his  friend 
Leo  to  raise  his  voice  and  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  company 
with  the  bird ;  but  Leo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  bad 
voice ;  upon  which  the  saint  himself  began  to  sing ;  and  when 
he  stopped,  the  nightingale  took  up  the  strain,  and  thus  they 
sang  alternately  until  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  Francis 
was  obliged  to  stop  because  his  voice  failed.  Then  he  con- 
fessed that  the  little  bird  had  vanquished  him  ;  he  called  it  to 
him,  thanked  it  for  its  song,  and  gave  it  the  remainder  of  his 
bread;  and  having  bestowed  his  blessing  on  it,  the  creature 
flew  away.  Here  we  have  a  version  of  the  antique  legend  of 
the  Thessalian  shepherd  and  the  nightingale,  but  there  the  bird 
is  vanquished  and  dies ;  in  this  legend  of  St.  Francis  the  lesson 
of  humility  is  given  to  the  man. 

There  are  no  nightingales  at  Havering-at-Bower,  says  the 
l^end,  because  Ekiward  the  Confessor,  being  interrupted  there 
in  his  meditations,  prayed  that  their  intrusive  song  might  never 
be  heard  again.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  correct, 
for  in  a  work  by  the  incumbent  of  Havering,  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Faulkner,  it  is  stated  that  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  arc 
still  heard  In  the  village 

As  a  portent  of  love,  we  have  Milton's  exquisite  sonnet  to 
the  nightingale : 
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•'O  Nif;hlingalc,  lliAt  on  yon  hloomy  spray 

WarMcst  al  cvc,  when  all  ihc  wootU  are  Mill ; 

Thou  with  fre^h  houc^  the  lover's  heart  <lt>th  fill,f| 
Wliiie  the  jolly  Ilmin  Icail  on  pn>pitious  May, 
Thv  II<|uifl  notes  that  clo«  ihe  eye  of  <lay, 

/i/  f/  hear.i  h<f%^rt  the  thiiUffic  (Uikws  htll 

1*01  tt-tui  still  f^t  in  Any.     f\  if  faiths  wiii 
Il.n'i'  iiiitt'ii  ihtU  .f  «/<»/>♦/// /#n.v-r  to  thy  wjt  hy^ 
NiKv  tiiiti-iy  finCt  <rrf  thf  fiulc  hiiJ  a/  hnte 

/■'otrtfii  tny  /n^/^/tst  «/i«o///  in  seme  ^nnY  nii^k  ; 
As  thou^  from  Yitir  tfl  yeitt\  hast  stiPtj^  /<v  /<f// 

/'or  tuy  rcliff^  \fthAti\t  ttt*  let^toii  why  ; 
Whether  the  Muv  <»r  I^i\o  mil  tlue  hi"i  nnt''. 

H'tli  them  I  Mrrve,  and  of  ihoir  train  am  I." 

Fnl)cr.  in  tlie  **  CIktwoII  W.uor  Lily,"  gives  an  angelic  charac- 
ter to  the  strains  of  tlie  niglilingale  : 

'  I  hraul  the  rajyture*!  nij^htinjj.ile 
Tell  from  yon  elmy  gro\c  his  talc 

( )f  je.ilou^y  an<l  lo\e. 
In  ihronRinj;  notes  that  seernM  lo  fall 
As  faultless  and  as  musical 

As  angcU'  strains  al»ove. 
So  sweet,  thev  ca\l  on  all  thinfjs  r>Hin<l 
A  s|»ell  of  nu'hvly  profound  ; 
They  rhannnl  the  river  in  its  flowinj;. 
They  stayM  the  n«j;ht-wind  in  its  lilowinjj. 
They  lullM  the  My  to  her  rest, 
I'l^in  the  Cher  well's  heaving  breast.** 

The  i  lassi(  al  fahle  of  the  unhappy  Thiloincla  may  have  given 
the  origin  to  the  ronreption  that  the  niglitinj^ale  sings  with  its 
l»reast  iin|»aled  \\\)on  a  thorn.  In  a  sonnet  In  Sir  Tliilip  Sidney 
ue  ha\c  : 

••  The  ni^ihtingale,  as  soon  as  Ai-ril  l»rinc;*"th 
I'nto  her  revtcti  sense  a  jKifeit  wakinjj. 
Whdr  late  lure  earth,  pnmd  of  hrt  rl  .ihinj;.  vprin;;rthj 

Sin;;s  out  her  w<>rs,  a  f^i*fH  her  mvi;-.V.v6  **utliit;  ; 
And  nvturnfully  Itewailirf* 

llrr  thr«»»f  in  tunr«  exp(i*\%r;h. 
While  crirf  her  heart  i.pptes^ih. 
I- or  Tereus  o'er  \\cr  chaste  %mII  pre^a  1.  »i; 

Tl'.e  earliest  njti<c  of  tins  n\\lh  I>\  an  I'ng^ish  \XKi  is  I>ro- 
hal»ly,  that  in  the  "  rassiomte  Tilgrnn  "  of  Shaks|»care  : 

27— a 
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**  Everything  doih  banish  moan. 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 
Lain  d  JUr  kreasi  up  tiU  a  th^m. 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  dittjr. 
That  to  bear  it  was  great  pitj.'** 


THERE  is  a  sweet  legend  of  the  robin  and  the  origin  of 
its  red  breast  When  our  blessed  Lord  was  baring 
His  cross  up  Calvary,  He  was  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  agony  of  the  thorns  pressing  into  His  brow.  A  robin, 
moved  with  love  to  his  Creator,  tried  to  extract  one  of  the 
thorns,  and  in  doing  so,  wounded  his  own  breast,  which,  pre- 
vious to  this,  had  been  brown.  To  commemorate  the  little 
bird's  tender  pity,  his  descendants  all  bear  the  red  breast  t 

*  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  well-known  cxquii»itc  words  in  Walton's 
'*  Angler  '*  on  ihc  nightingale ;  who  **  breathes  such  sweet,  loud  music  out  of 
her  little  instrumental  throat,  thai  it  might  make  mankitid  to  think  vuraclcs 
are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps 
securely,  should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her 
voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  eaith,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hast 
thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  aflbrdcst  bad  men  such 
music  on  earth  ?" 

t  Horace  Marryal,  in  his  interesting  "  Residence  in  Jutland,"  relates  the 
f  illowing  le«;end  as  current  in  Denmark  :  **  It  was  on  that  fearful  Friday 
when  our  Saviour  hung  in  his  agony  upon  the  cross,  when  the  sun  was 
turned  into  blood,  and  darkness  was  upon  all  the  earth,  that  three  birds, 
flying  from  east  to  west,  passed  by  the  accursed  hill  of  Golgotha.  First 
came  the  lapwing ;  and  when  the  binl  saw  the  si^ht  1)efore  him,  he  (lew 
round  about  the  cross,  crying  in  his  <iuerulous  tune,  *  Tiin  ham  !  piin  liam  ! 
Torment  him  !  torment  him.  For  this  reason  the  lapw  ig  is  fur  ever  accursed, 
and  can  never  be  at  rest ;  it  flies  round  and  round  its  nest,  fluttering  and 
uttering  a  plaintive  cry ;  in  the  swamps  its  eggs  are  stolen.  Then  came 
the  stork,  and  the  stork  cried  in  its  sorrow  and  its  grief  for  the  ill  deed 
done,  'Styrk  ham  !  styrk  ham  !  Give  him  strength  !  give  him  strength  !' 
Therefore*  is  the  stork  blessed,  and  wherever  it  comes  it  is  welcome,  and 
the  people  love  to  see  it  build  upon  their  houses ;  it  is  a  sacred  bird  and 
for  ever  unharmed.  Lastly  came  the  svvallow,  and  when  it  saw  what  was 
done,  it  cried,  *Sval  ham  !  sval  ham  !  Refresh  him  !  cool  hiu)  !'  So  the 
swallow  is  most  beloved  of  the  three  ;  he  ilwcDs  and  builds  his  nest  under 
the  very  roofs  of  men's  houses,  he  looks  into  their  very  windows,  and 
watches  their  doings,  and  no  man  disturbs  him  either  on  the  palaces  or  the 
houses  of  the  poorest  peasants.  For  this  reason,  as  you  travel  in  Denmark, 
you  will  observe  the  swallows'  nests  remain  undisturbed ;  no  one  would 
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Some  pretty  lines  on  this  legend  of  the  robin  were  written  by 
Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey : 

**  Sweet  robin,  I  have  heard  them  say 
That  thou  wert  there  upon  the  day 
That  Christ  was  crowned  in  cruel  scorn, 
And  bore  away  one  bleeding  thorn — 
l*hat  so,  the  bhish  u]X>n  thy  breast 
In  shameful  sorrow  was  imprest ; 
And  hence  thy  genial  sympathy 
With  our  rcdeem'd  humanity. 

**  Sweet  robin  !  would  that  I  might  be 
liathcd  in  my  Saviour's  bIoo<l  like  thcc  ; 
Bear  in  my  breast,  whatever  the  loss, 
The  bleeding  blazon  of  the  cross, 
hive  ever  wiih  thy  loving  mind, 
In  fellowship  with  humankind  ; 
And  take  my  pattern  still  from  thee. 
In  gentleness  and  constancy." 

A  Welsli  legend  relates  that  the  robin  bears  daily  in  his  bill 
a  drop  of  water  to  quench  the  flame  of  the  infernal  pit,  and 
that  in  so  doing  he  gets  his  feathers  scorched,  and  has  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  red-breast  Mr.  MacCulloch  states  that 
he  was  told  by  an  old  woman,  a  native  of  Guernsey,  that  the 
robin  was  the  first  that  brought  fire  to  that  island  In  crossing 
the  water  his  feathers  were  singed,  and  his  breast  has  remained 
red  ever  since. 

The  robin  alone,  of  all  birds,  enjoys  immunity  from  the  ready 
gun  of  the  Alpine  herdsman,  who  believes  that  his  cows  would 
give  red  milk  if  a  robin  were  killed  within  his  pasture-grounr'. 
In  France  this  immunity  of  the  robin  is  universal,  while  the 
Brteon  peasant  looks  upon  the  bird  with  positive  veneration. 
In  the  "  Foyer  Breton,"  of  Souvestre,  is  a  sweet  legend  of  Jean 
Rougegorge. 

"  How  badly  you  write,"  said  a  schoolmaster  to  one  of  his 

dream  for  a  moment  of  scratching  them  down,  or  destroy  them  as  we  do  in 
England." 

To  this  tradition  the  Swedes  add  a  fourth  bird,  the  turtle-dove,  who, 
perching  on  the  cross  in  its  anguish,  cried,  "Kurrie!  Kurrie  I  Kurrie  !** 
(Lord  !  Lord  !).  Since  that  day  the  dove  has  never  been  glad,  but  flies 
through  the  forest  still  repeating  its  sad  notes. 
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pupils,  who  gave  for  explanation  that  he  once  had  a  robin  die 
in  his  hand,  and  the  saying  is,  that  in  such  a  case  the  hand 
will  always  shake. 

The  ill-luck  attending  the  killing  of  a  robin  is  thus  stated  in 
West  Riding  lore.  A  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
(fourth  series,  vol.  viiL  p.  505)  remarks :  "  I  took  the  following 
down  from  the  mouth  of  a  young  miner  :  *  My  father  killed  a 
robin,  and  had  terrible  bad  luck  after  it.  He  had  at  that  time 
a  pig  which  was  ready  for  pigging ;  she  had  a  litter  of  seven, 
and  they  all  died.  When  the  pig  was  killed  the  two  hams  went 
bad ;  presently  three  of  the  family  had  a  fever,  and  my  father 
himsen  deed  of  it  The  neighbours  said  it  was  all  through 
killing  the  robin.' " 

In  "Six  Pastorals,"  by  George  Smith  (1770),  the  following 
occurs : 

"  I  found  a  robin's  nest  wilhin  our  shed, 
And  in  the  bam  a  wren  has  young  ones  bred  ; 
I  never  take  away  their  nest,  nor  try 
To  catch  the  old  ones,  lest  a  friend  should  die. 
Dick  took  a  wren's  nest  from  the  cottage  side, 
And  ere  a  twelvemonth  jxiss'd  his  mother  dy'd." 

In  Derbyshire,  among  many  other  places,  it  is  believed  that 
the  catching  and  killing  of  a  robin,  or  taking  the  eggs  from  the 
nest,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  misfortune,  such  as  the  death  of 
cattle,  the  blight  of  corn,  etc     The  folks  say  : 

**  Robins  and  wrens 
Are  God's  best  cocks  and  hens. 
Martins  and  swallows 
Are  God*s  best  scholars." 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  in  Cheshire  that  if  a  martinis 
nest  be  destroyed  on  a  farm,  the  cows  will  give  milk  tainted 
with  blood.  In  Yorkshire,  if  a  robin  is  killed,  it  is  supposed 
that  one  of  the  cows  belonging  to  the  person,  or  family  of  the 
person,  will  give  bloody  milk.  Formerly  at  Walton-le-Dale,  if 
a  farmer  killed  a  swallow,  it  was  believed  that  his  cows  would 
yield  blood  instead  of  milk. 
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This  su|)crslihon  is  prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  Swit/.er- 
land 

**  Cov'rinc  wiih  moss,  the  dead's  unclosed  eye, 
The  lilflc  retlbreast  temcheth  charitie." 

This  covering  of  the  graves  is  a  tender  tradition.  The  wren 
was  supix)scd  to  join  the  robin  in  these  pious  duties ;  thus 
Wolwlcr,   in   his   "Tragedy  of  Vittoria  Corombona**  (i6ia), 

says : 

*'  Call  for  the  rohin  re<U>rea»t  ami  the  wren, 
Since  o'er  sliady  groves  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  (lowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unlnirietl  men.** 

There  is  a  legend  in  which  the  robin  is  made  to  symbolise 
the  resurrection.  The  bird  belonged  to  Sl  Serf,  with  whom  it 
was  a  si)ccial  favourite  : 

*'  It  join'd  his  oriv>ns  at  prime, 
And  caroll'd  hymns  at  ve^pcr-time.** 

An  ill  fort ime  l>efcll  the  songster.  During  a  temporary  al>scnce 
of  the  saint,  some  of  his  pupils  while  at  play  got  hold  of  it,  and 
without  meaning  mischief,  in  their  eagerness  killed  it  Terrified 
at  this,  they  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  another  impil  —  Kenti- 
gern,  n  meek  and  pious  youth,  to  whom  St.  .Serf  was  greatly 
attached.  Thinking  from  this  that  he  would  Ijc  sjiarcd  the 
punishment  they  would  otherwise  rc< eivc,  they  jdaccd  the  dead 
bird  in  liis  hands  and  ran  off.      Kentigcrn 

**  r.rr.tlhc*  with  meek  lijw  the  l»»llow'«l  nan*'*. 
Invoke*  the  I'ow'r  !>iirine  to  l»ir<% 
\\\%  act  of  filul  terKlerncsa. 
Then  o'er  the  Iwid  d*Hh  rev'rent  Irare 
The  emMem  of  redeeming;  Ji^i^ff, 
A  moment— and  the  limb^  unit**. 
The  gb/etl  ryr%  waken  into  lij;t.'. 
The  rrimvm  l>rea%l  glowt  lit  i^Ui  3;;i  p, 
N'»  mark  of  torture  »«r  of  pun, 
N'*  f^lh^r  rtiffW*!     all  w  ^\f 
A%  m  the  h.rd  %  Ij<»1  hr^i-ljiy   * 

Sl.  Kentigcrn  licrame  thf  founder  of  fi*..i*?ow  (  aihtdral,  and  it 
was  cust«jmary.  long  afterwards  on  his  r«ital  (Lky  fof  the 
ihofistcn  to  sing  : 
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**  Garrit  ales  pernecatus 
Cocus  est  resusciUtus 
Salit  vervex  trucidatus 

Amputato  capite !" 

In  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  a  little  bird  is  figured, 
which  we  hope  is  the  robin  resuscitated  by  St  Kentigem ;  the 
sentimental  idea  is,  at  least,  pleasing. 

Dr.  Bastwick,  the  victim  of  Archbishop  Laud's  vengeance  on 
account  of  a  severe  satire  on  his  clerical  pride,  etc,  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Scilly  (1637),  "Where,"  says  Prynne,  "many 
thousands  of  robin  redbreasts  (none  of  which  birds  were  ever 
seen  in  those  islands  before  nor  since),  newly  arrived  at  the 
castle  there  the  evening  before,  welcomed  him  with  their 
melody  ;  and  within  one  day  or  two  after,  took  their  flight  from 
thence,  no  man  knows  whither." 

In  all  probability,  Bastwick  regarded  these  birds  as  a  sign  of 
his  future  deliverance  from  his  persecutors,  and  in  this  he  was 
not  mistaken.  * 

THE  story  of  the  contest  for  the  crown,  in  which  the  wren 
outwitted  the  eagle,  is  traditional  in  Germany,  France, 
Ireland,  and  other  countries.  It  seems  that  the  birds  all  met 
together  one  day,  and  settled  among  themselves  that  whichever 
of  them  could  fly  highest,  was  to  be  the  king  of  them  alL  As 
they  were  starting,  the  wren,  unknown  to  the  eagle,  perched 
himself  on  his  tail.  On  the  birds  flew,  and  the  eagle  soared  far 
above  the  others,  until  tired,  he  perched  himself  on  a  rock,  and 
declared  that  he  had  gained  the  victory.     "  Not  so  fast,"  cried 

•  I  cannot  resist,  though  Aors  de  la  ligiie^  quoting  Uic  beautiful  sentiment 
on  the  robin,  in  Warwick's  "Spare  Minutes:"  **As  oft  as  I  hearc  the 
Robin-red-breast  chaunt  it  as  cheerfully  in  September,  the  l^eginning  of 
Winter,  as  in  March  the  approach  of  the  Summer,  why  should  not  wee 
(thinke  1)  give  as  chcereful  entertainment  to  the  htwry-frosly  hayres  of  our 
age's  winter,  as  to  the  primroses  of  our  youth's  spring  ?  Why  not  to  the 
declining  sunne  in  adversity  as  (like  Persians)  to  the  rising  sunne  of  prosperity  ? 
I  am  sent  to  the  ant,  to  learne  industry  ;  to  the  ^osn^  to  learne  mnocency  ; 
to  the  serpent,  to  learne  wisdome ;  and  why  not  to  this  bird,  to  leara 
equanimity  and  patience,  and  to  keepe  the  same  tenour  of  my  roinde's 
•  quietnesse,  as  well  at  the  approach  of  the  calamities  of  winter,  as  of  the 
spring  of  happinesse  ?" 
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the  wren,  getting  off  the  tail  and  springing  above  the  eagle, 
"  you  have  lost  your  chance,  and  I  am  king  of  the  birds.  The 
eagle,  angry  at  the  trick  played  upon  him,  gave  the  wren  as  he 
came  down  a  smart  stroke  with  his  wing,  from  which  time  the 
wren  has  never  l)ccn  able  to  fly  higher  than  a  hawthorn- iHish. 
This  story  is  toM  with  a  different  conclusion  in  Germany, 
where  the  wren  is  called  hedge-king  (Zaunkcm^  According 
to  this  version,  the  tricky  wren  was  imprisoned  in  a  mouse-hole, 
and  the  owl  wxs  set  to  wntch  before  it,  whilst  the  other  birds 
were  delilxrrnting  u|)on  tl>e  punishment  to  l)e  inflicted  on  the 
offender;  but  the  owl  fell  asleep,  and  the  j)risoncr  esca|)ed. 
The  owl  was  so  ashamed,  that  he  has  never  ventured  to  show 
himself  by  daylight. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  apinrarance  of  this  stor)*  is  in  a  collec- 
tion of  beast-fables,  com|>osed  by  a  rabbi  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  lUit  the  resemblance  between  the  wren  story,  as  it  is 
told  in  (icrmany  or  in  Ireland,  and  the  stor)'  of  a  linnet  as  told 
by  the  C)jibwas  of  North  America,  is  so  striking  a  testimony 
of  the  way  in  which  closely  similar  tales  are  framed  indepen- 
dently, that  the  two  stories  are  worth  com|xiring. 

According  to  the  Ojibwa  legend,  the  birds  met  together  one 
day  to  try  whi<  h  rould  fly  the  highest  Some  flew  up  very 
swift,  but  soon  got  tired,  and  were  jxissed  by  others  of  stronger 
wing'i.  lUit  the  cngic  went  up  al)<>ve  them  all,  and  was  ready 
to  tl;iim  the  vi(  tory,  when  the  grey  linnet,  a  very  smnll  bird, 
flew  from  the  eagle's  Kick,  where  it  hn<l  perched  un|»errcived, 
and  Ijcing  fresh  :ix\i\  unexhausted,  surreedcd  in  going  the 
highest.  When  tlie  birds  came  down  and  met  in  <  oun<  il  to 
award  the  pri/c,  it  was  gi\en  to  the  cnglc,  lierause  that  bird  had 
n<»t  only  gone  up  nearer  to  the  sim  th.\n  any  of  the  largrr  bird% 
but  it  h.id  carried  the  linnet  on  its  b.nk.  For  this  rt.ivm  tlic 
eagle's  feathers  iK-ranie  the  most  honoinabic  marks  of  diMinc- 
tion  a  warrior  rould  bear. 

Colonel  Vallanrcy,  in  K;s  "Collef  tnnea  dc  Rebus  HiUrnu  is, ' 
sjicaking  of  the  nrcn  as  tlie  augur's  favourite  bird,  says  that 
the  Druids  represented  it  as  the  king  of  all  birds.      1  he  supe  • 
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stitious  regard  shown  to  it  by  the  peasantry  gave  great  offence 
to  our  first  Christian  missionaries,  and  led  to  the  birds  being 
hunted  and  killed. 

In  France  the  wren  is  called  roitelet  (little  king),  and  also 
pouUtte  au  bm  Duu,  "God's  little  hen."  To  kill  it  or  rob  ite 
nest  would  bring  down  lightning  on  the  culprit's  dwelling. 
Robert  Chambers,  in  "  Popular  Rhymes,"  says  : 

**  l^falisons,  malisons,  mair  than  ten 
That  harry  the  Ladye  of  Heaven's  hen." 

Sonnini,  in  his  "  Travels,"  says :  *4  While  I  was  at  La  Ciotat 
(near  Marseilles)  the  particulars  of  a  singular  ceremony  were 
related  to  me  which  takes  place  ever)'  year  at  the  beginning  of 
Nivose  (end  of  December).  A  numerous  body  of  men,  armed 
with  swords  and  pistols,  set  off  in  search  of  a  very  small  bird, 
which  the  ancients  called  troglodytes.  When  they  have  found 
it  (a  thing  not  difficult,  because  they  always  take  care  to  have 
one  ready),  it  is  suspended  on  a  pole,  which  two  men  carry  on 
their  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  a  heavy  burthen.  This  whimsical 
procession  parades  around  the  town ;  the  bird  is  weighed  in  a 
great  pair  of  scales,  and  the  company  sit  down  to  table  and 
make  merry." 

At  Carcasonne  the  wren  was  carried  about  on  a  staff  adorned 
with  a  garland  of  olive,  oak,  and  mistletoe. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  wren  is  believed  to  be  a  transformed 
fairy.  The  ceremony  of  hunting  the  wren  is  founded  on  an 
ancient  tradition.  A  fairy  of  uncommon  beauty  once  exerted 
such  undue  influence  over  the  male  jwpulation  that  she  seduced 
numbers  at  various  times  to  follow  her  footsteps,  till  by  degrees 
she  led  them  into  the  sea,  and  they  perished.  A  knight-errant 
laid  a  plot  to  destroy  the  siren,  which  she  only  escaped  by 
assuming  the  form  of  a  wren.  But  though  she  evaded  punish- 
ment at  that  time,  a  spell  was  cast  upon  her  by  which  she  was 
condemned  to  re-animate  the  same  form  every  succeeding  New 
Year's  Day,  until  she  should  perish  by  a  human  hand.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  legend  every  man  and  boy  in  the  island  devotes 
•the  hours  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  on  each  re- 
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turning  anniversary,  in  the  \\o\yc  of  extirixiting  the  fair)'.  Woe 
to  the  wrens  which  show  tlicmsclvcs  on  that  fatal  day ;  ihcy  are 
pursued,  jxrllcd,  fired  at,  and  destroyed  without  mercy.  Their 
feathers  arc  |>rcser\ed  with  religious  care,  for  it  is  l)clieved  that 
ever)*  one  of  the  relics  gathered  in  the  pursuit  is  an  effectual 
pieservation  from  shipwreck  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
fisherman  who  should  venture  on  his  occujution  without  such 
a  safeguard,  would  by  many  of  the  natives  l)c  considered  very 
foolhardy.  This  story  shows  that  the  Celts  of  Man  looked 
upon  the  wren  .is  a  divine  l)cing  transformed,  and  that  they 
hunted  the  bird  for  the  sake  of  its  lalismnnic  feathers. 

Aubrey,  in  his  "Miscellanies,"  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  wren  hunting  as  practised  by  the  Irish.  S[)eak- 
ing  of  the  Inst  battle  fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between 
the  TrotesLmts  and  the  Papists  he  says  :  "  Near  the  same 
place  a  party  of  the  Trotestanls  had  l)cen  suqnised  sleeping  by 
the  Popish  Irish,  were  it  not  for  several  wrens  that  just  awakened 
them  by  dancing  and  i>e<  king  on  the  drums,  as  the  enemy  were 
approaching.  For  this  reason  the  wild  Irish  mortally  hate 
these  birds  to  this  day,  calling  them  the  deviPs  servants,  and 
killing  them  wherever  they  catch  them.  They  teach  their 
children  to  thrust  thcin  full  of  thorns  ;  you'll  sec  sometimes  on 
holidays  a  whole  parish  running  like  madmen,  from  hedge  to 
he<lge,  a  wren  luiniing." 

IN  bird  annals,  the  crcKOO  stands  almost  preeminent. 
Aristotle  refuted  the  fable  that  this  bird  was,  at  a  certain 
)>eri<Hl,  (hanged  into  a  hawk,  originating,  probably,  from  its 
<hange  of  plumage.*     A  mode  of  divination  by  the  cuckoo  is 

•  At  .1  jncctin;;  f»f  ihr  Puiii*^!!  Ai^'K-ution  ."»!  NcwrA\llcon-Tync  (l86j), 
the  Kcv.  11  l>  1  n^trnm  vii*)  :  "  I  he  f^cnllcmni  of  l>urham  an<l  NcKth- 
untltriHiwt  \m  \^r^^•^\  \\\ y\  tlic  li'"''^«  h«»i;  .lie  Ihc  |»nrln«Igc  CQ^  ;  5»n«l  •«»  f^rrat 
w.1%  tlu-  HMw.fimc  ''f  r»ni«M\l  hi*l«»ry,  lli.il  .1  *h<»fl  liiuc  a(;»^»  when  IjC 
rctmm^tritf  '  vMih  .n  nun  U*t  0»  whng  a  cucL<m»,  \\\c  'Icfrncc  ^  .i*  that  il  wat 
%icn  Lno^tn  ih.il  «|'Mrrr>«k  hAi*».«  tttnictl  into  rurk«w»\  m  the  %uiuiner.'* 

Ih'*  '. <ii«-f  imi\t  li.-«\r  j'fr\Ajlc'l  in  Si*clcn,  for  Linn.rit«  \a)»  €»f  the 
<'*,«.>•  ,.iii^rin.  Ill  \n\  A't'*''**^  Antm*tU^  "in  r.iici>nem  trantfoimari  per* 
|«erain  a.v^riiur.'* 
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given  in  an  old  chap-book,  called  the  "  Golden  Cabinet,  or  the 
Complete  Fortune  Teller  :"  "  When  you  walk  out  in  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  you  hear  the  cuckoo,  sit  down  on  a  bank,  or  other 
convenient  place,  and  pull  your  stockings  off,  saying,  *  May 
this  to  me,  now  happy  be.'  Then  look  between  your  great  toe 
and  the  next,  you'll  find  a  hair  that  will  easily  come  off.  Take 
and  look  at  it,  and  of  the  same  colour  will  that  of  your  lover 
be ;  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  keep  it  ten  days  carefully ; 
then,  if  it  has  not  changed,  the  person  will  be  constant ;  but  if 
it  has,  you  are  fluttered" 

The  same  superstition  prevails  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts 
of  England,  that  any  young  person  on  first  hearing  the  cuckoo, 
will  find  a  hair  of  the  colour  of  their  sweetheart's  adhering  to 
their  stocking,  if  they  will  at  once  take  off  their  left  boot  and 
examine  it  carefully.  • 

Gay,  in  his  "Shepherd's  Week "  (pastoral  iv.),  says : 

"  When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckoo  sing 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spiing, 
1  straightway  set  a-running  with  such  haste, 
Dcl)orah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fa&t ; 
Till  spent  from  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown, 
U|K)n  a  rising  bank  I  sat  adown, 
Then  doff*d  mv  shoe,  and  by  my  troth,  I  swear. 
Therein  I  spyd  this  yellow  frizzled  hair. 
As  like  to  Lubbeikin's  in  curl  and  hue, 
As  if  upon  his  comelv  pate  it  grew. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground, 
And  turn  mc  thrice  around,  around,  around.  ' 

A  modem  superstition  is  connected  with  hearing  the  cuckoo 
for  the  first  time;  the  hearer,  on  running  round  in  a  circle, 
insures  a  freedom  from  idleness  during  the  year.  Probably  an 
incentive  to  early  rising.  In  Norfolk  there  is  a  belief  that  an 
unmarried  person  will  remain  single  as  many  years  as  the  cuckoo 
when  first  heard  utters  its  call. 

At  the  first  call  of  the  cuckoo,  a  German  peasant  does  the 
same  thing  as  when  he  hears  thunder  the  first  time  in  the  year; 
he  rolls  himself  two  or  three  times  on  the  grass,  thinking  him- 
self thereby  insured  against  pains  in  the  back  throughout  the 
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rest  of  the  year,  and  all  the  more  so  if  the  bird  continues  its 
cr)'  whilst  he  is  on  the  ground. 

Carsarius  (a.p.  1222)  Iclls  of  a  convert  who  was  about  to 
bcromc  a  monk,  but  changed  his  mind  on  hearing  the  cuckoo*s 
call,  and  counting  twenty  two  rc|>ctitions  of  it.  **  Come,"  said 
he,  "  I  liAvc  certainly  twenty-two  years  still  to  live,  and  why 
should  I  mortify  myself  all  that  time?  I  will  go  l>ack  to  the 
world,  enjoy  its  delights  for  twenty  years,  and  devote  the  re- 
maining two  to  i)enitence.'* 

In  the  English  invo<:alion, 

*'  Cnrkoo,  rhcrry-licc, 
(»(kk1  bird,  tcil  mc 
How  many  year*  I  luvc  to  live?** 

Is  the  chcrr>'-tree  merely  brought  in  to  make  rhyme,  or  is  there 
any  allusion  in  it  to  the  three  full  meals  of  cherries  which,  it  is 
said,  the  bird  must  eat  lK*fore  it  leaves  off  crying?*  In  Sweden, 
girls  bid  the  rue  koo  sit  on  a  l>ough,  and  tell  them  for  certain 
how  many  years  they  are  to  remain  unmarried.  If  the  bird 
cries  more  than  ten  limes,  they  say  it  sits  ujKm  a  foolish  or 
Ixrwitt  he<l  lK)ugh,  an<l  t!)cy  pay  no  heed  to  its  augur)\  In  that 
countr)'  it  is  ako  of  mu<  h  importance  from  what  quarter  of  the 
heavens  the  uwktH/s  voire  is  first  heard  in  spring.  Heard 
from  the  north,  the  unlut  ky  side,  it  fxirtends  a  year  of  sorrow 
to  the  hearer  ;  from  the  east  and  west  it  Inrtokens  luck,  and 
from  the  south  it  gives  promise  of  a  gcnul  butler  year. 

The  cu<  koo's  orac  les  were  l)clieved  by  the  Poles  to  he  ac 
tunlly  given  by  the  great  god  Zywie,  the  life  giver,  who  irans- 
forn\ed  himselt  into  the  bird  on  pur|>ose  to  utter  them. 

If  the  firsi  n(»le  of  the  curkoo  comes  uiMn  >ou  when  vou 
ha\e  no  money  in  your  jkx  ket,  that  is  helii,  N»ih  in  (lermany 
an<l   Kngland,  to  |H>rtend  want  of  nioney  throughout  the  year. 

•  ■Iw.>i>f  \Viij;li;  s  ••  1,-itiii  Sliific^  "  (Pel.  y  Sitiirl))  tnm  ujw>n  lln*  *u*'» 
jr.t  :  •*  41,  Ik-  <"iKuI'>,  ar>«l  H|,  I  H*  .\|ulicrr  in  rxtn  ii»»\  iyxx  iht.t  *  Kuckuc.'** 
In  the  latter  flic  «l>»"^  wiMnin  vi)*,  *' F-p»  non  m»»riaf  anic  &11.  ann«i«; 
au'Ii%t  <  u<  ultiin  <}ui  «it\it  nuhi ;"  aiMl  ^l.c  i;-^"!*^  <Mit  "  Kuvkuc  **  %%ah  Ivcf 
latent  I'fc.ith. 
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On  the  contrary,  he  that  has  coin  in  his  pocket  at  that  critical 
moment,  and  does  not  forget  to  turn  it,  will  have  plenty. 

A  valuable  virtue  is  attributed  to  cuckoos  in  keeping  off  those 
abominations  of  a  household,  the  fleas.  In  Hill's  "  Naturall 
and  Artificiall  Conclusions"  (1650)  we  find :  "  A  very  easie  and 
merry  conceit  to  keep  off  fleas  from  your  beds  or  chambers. 
Pliny  reporteth  that  if,  when  you  first  hear  the  cuckow,  you 
mark  well  where  your  first  foot  standcth,  and  take  up  of  that 
earth,  the  fleas  will  by  no  means  breed,  either  in  your  house  or 
chamber,  where  any  of  the  same  earth  is  thrown  or  scattered."* 
This  belief  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  PVance. 

In  the  ancient  Pharmacopoeia  the  cuckoo  was  of  great  use. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  if  it  be  wrapped  in  a  hare-skin  and  applied 
to  the  patient,  it  will  produce  sleep ;  and  Rodoletius  notices 
its  ashes  as  good  against  disorders  of  the  stomach. 

Superstition  gave  to  the  frothy  nidus  of  Tettigonia  spumaria 
the  name  of  cuckoo-spittle,  and  it  was  supix)sed  that  a  bird  was 
hatched  in  it  This  cuckoo-spittle,  under  the  name  of  witches*- 
butter,  was  one  of  the  proofs  that  consigned  numbers  of  women 
and  children  to  death  at  Mohrah,  in  Sweden,  in  1670. 

According  to  the  ancients,  Jupiter  carried  on  his  love  in- 
trigues under  different  shapes,  such  as  a  bull,  a  swan,  an  eagle, 
a  golden  shower,  etc;  but  he  chose  to  woo  Juno  in  the  guise  of 
a  cuckoo.  A  seated  image  of  the  goddess  shows  a  cuckoo  upon 
her  wand.  In  a  bas-relief  representing  tlie  marriage  of  Jupiter 
and  Hera,  a  cuckoo  sits  upon  the  god's  sceptre,  and  the  moun- 
tain which  was  the  scene  of  their  union  had  its  name  changed 
from  Thromax,  or  Thornax,  to  Oros  Kokkugion — Cuckoo  moun- 
tain. Bacon  is  very  harsh  in  his  expressions  against  the  poor 
bird,  calling  it  ignoble,  ridiculous,  a  wretched,  wet,  weather- 
beaten,  affrighted,  trembling,  and  half-starved  creature.  From 
hence  he  draws  the  moral,  "  that  men  should  not  be  conceited 
of  themselves,  and  imagine  that  a  discovery  of  their  excellences 
will  always  render  them  acceptable,  etc." 

•  Pliny  ("Nat.  Hist.,"  xxx.  25):  **Aliud  est  cuculo  miraculum,  quo 
quis  loco  priino  audlat  illain,  si  dexter  pes  circumscribatur,  ac  vestigium  id 
effodiatur,  non  gigni  pulices,  ubicumque  spargatur." 
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"If  you  wish  to  know,"  says  Horace  Marrj'at,  in  his  "  Jutland 
and  ihc  Danish  Isles"  "why  the  cuckoo  builds  no  nest  of  its 
own,  I  can  easily  explain  it  according  to  the  belief  in  Denmark. 
When  in  early  spring-time  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  first 
heard  in  the  wo(k1s,  every  village  girl  kisses  her  hand,  and  asks 
the  cincslion  :  *('urkfK)!  cuckoo!  when  shall  I  l)C  married?* 
And  the  old  folks  lx)rnc  down  with  age  and  rlicumatism,  in- 
quire :  'Cuckoo!  \>hcn  shall  I  lie  relieved  from  this  world's 
cares  T  The  bird,  in  answer,  continues  singing  *  Cuckoo  !'  as 
many  limes  as  years  will  clai>se  l)cfore  the  objert  of  their  de- 
sires will  come  to  pass.  Hut  as  many  old  i>eople  live  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  many  girls  die  old  maids,  the  i)oor  bird  has 
so  much  to  do  in  answering  the  c]uestions  put  to  her,  that  the 
building  season  goes  by  ;  she  has  no  lime  to  make  her  nest, 
but  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of  the  hedge  sparrow." 

In  a  Servian  i>opular  song,  it  is  said  that  a  sister  wept  iiv* 
cessanlly  over  her  brother's  grave  ;  but  her  tears  at  last  became 
intolerable  to  the  deceased,  iK'causc  he  was  detained  on  earth 
by  her  excessive  grief,  and  suffered  great  torment.  He  cursed 
her,  therefore,  and  in  ronsc<iuence  of  his  malediction  she  was 
changed  into  a  cuckoo,  so  that  she  might  alv.ays  lament  fcr 
herself 

The  cuckoo  is  regarded  with  much  res|>cct  in  Slavonic  land-S 
In  the  old  Polish  "  Chronicle  of  Piokos/,"  it  is  stated  that  the 
people  believed  that  the  god  Zywie,  the  Lord  of  Life,  used  to 
transform  himself  into  a  cuckoo,  in  order  to  address  the  faithful 
with  ominous  voi<  c.  The  name  of  the  cuckoo  is  associated 
with  a  singular  ru^^tom  of  great  anti«juity.  A  few  weeks  after 
Easter  -  generally  during  the  seventh  week,  the  time  of  the 
5>emir  festival  the  village  women  and  girls  meet  together  in 
some  s|)ot  in  the  wcmkIs  and  there  fasten  to  a  lH>ugh  a  figure 
made  of  shreds  nn<l  floucrs,  sup|»osed  to  resemble  a  c  u<  koo,  and 
underneath  it  they  hang  the  little  |»crtoral  crosses  which  all 
Russians  wear.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  they  pull  up  by  the 
roots  the  plant  calle<l  **  cuckoo  grass/'  dress  it  up  in  a  shift,  and 
then  bury  it  in  the  earth  underneath  two  semicircles  of  wood, 
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set  cross-wajs,  which  they  cover  with  handkerchiefs,  and  oq 
which  they  hang  crosses  In  some  parts  of  the  country  they 
place  a  small  cross  on  the  figure  itself^  and  sii^ : 

**G€0ifS»  darlings. 
Become  gossips,  lore  each  other,  make  presents  to  each  odier.* 

This  b  called  the  "  Christening  of  the  Cuckoa" 

Some  Comishmen  built  a  wall  round  the  cuckoo  to  prevent 
that  bird  from  leaving  the  county,  and  thus  to  insure  an  early 
spring.  AMien  built,  the  bird  flew  out,  crying  ^  Cuckoo ! 
cucJloo  r  So  they  said  :  "  If  we  had  put  one  course  more  on 
the  wall  we  should  a'  kept  iL" 

The  same  is  reported  of  a  ^-illage  of  ancient  renown  in 
Notts,  alluded  to  in  the  following  little  "  Nf ery  Tale,"  reprinted 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell :  "  On  a  time  the  men  of  Gotham 
fain  would  have  pinned  in  the  cuckow,  whereby  she  should 
sing  all  the  year ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  town  they  had  a 
hedge  made  round  in  compass,  and  they  had  got  a  cuckow,  and 
put  her  into  it,  and  said  to  her,  '  Sing  here,  and  you  shall  lack 
neither  meat  nor  drink  all  the  year.'  The  cuckow,  when  she 
perceived  herself  enccHnpossed  within  the  hedge,  then  flew 
away.  '  A  vengeance  on  her  f  said  the  wise  men.  '  We  made 
not  our  hedge  high  enough.' " 

ONE  of  the  most  eirtraordinary  birds,  to  whom  many  super- 
stitions are  attached,  is  the  magpie  ;  essentially,  of  all 
the  feathered  tribe,  "  the  knowing  one."  The  \'ariely  of  its 
claims  to  pc^Milar  credulity  is  remarkable.  In  many  parts  of 
otu*  own  country  it  is  a  belief  that  to  see  two  birds  brings  sorrow ; 
in  others  joy.  One  magpie  foretells  misfortune,  which  can,  how- 
ever, be  obviated  by  pulling  off  the  hat  and  making  a  polite  bow 
to  the  Ixrd.     In  Lancashire  the  saying  is  : 

'*  One  for  anger,  two  for  mirth. 
Three  for  a  wedding,  four  for  a  birth, 
Fnre  for  rich,  six  for  poor, 
Seren  for  a  witch,  I  can  tell  yoa  no  more." 

In  the  north  the  magpie  is  thus  addressed : 
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"  Magpie,  mAgpie,  chatter  and  flee. 
Turn  up  thy  tail,  ami  good  luck  fall  me.'* 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  **  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lorc  of  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the  Hordcr,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  upon  the  magpie  :  **  Well  do  I  remember,  when 
a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  driving  an  old  lady  in  a  pony- 
carriage  to  visit  a  friend  in  a  secluded  |)art  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  Half  our  journey  was  made,  when,  without  a  word 
of  warning,  the  reins  were  suddenly  snatched  out  of  my  hands, 
and  the  i>ony  brought  to  a  stand.  Full  of  astonishment,  I 
looked  to  my  companion  for  some  explanation  of  this  assault  on 
my  inde|)endcnre  ;  I  saw  her  ga/ing  with  intense  interest  on  a 
magpie  then  crossing  the  road-  After  a  pause  of  some  seconds 
she  exclaimed,  after  a  sigh,  *  Oh,  the  nasty  bird  !  Turn  back  ! 
turn  back  !*     And  Uiik  we  turned." 

The  sanie  su|)erstition  is  still  current  in  various  parts  of 
France.  It  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  i>casants  to  cross  them- 
selves at  the  sight  of  a  single  "chattering  pie." 

Magpies  are  mysterious  ever)* where.  A  lady  living  near 
Carlstad,  in  Sweden,  grievously  offended  a  Finn  woman  who 
came  into  the  court  of  her  house  asking  for  food.  The  woman 
was  told  "  to  take  that  magpie  hanging  \\\h)X\  the  wall,  and  eat  it 
She  took  the  bird  and  disap|H:ared,  with  an  evil  glance  at  the 
lady  who  had  Ucn  so  ill  ad\iscd  as  to  insult  a  Finn,  whose 
magi*  al  |>ovvers,  it  is  well  known,  far  exceed  those  of  the  gifisics. 
Nothing  hap|>ened  for  a  time;  but  l)y  and  by  the  lady  l>egan 
to  ol»scrvc  that  whcievcr  she  went  one  or  two  magpies  always 
made  their  ap|>eararx  e  in  her  i>atli.  Presently  the  numl)cr  in- 
creased, and  the  lady,  who  at  first  had  l)een  amused,  became 
troubletl,  and  tried  to  drive  them  away  by  various  devices.  All 
was  to  no  pur|M><^.\  She  <(>uld  not  move  without  a  large  com- 
|viny  of  in.igpies  ;  and  they  be<  ame  at  length  so  daring  as  to 
hop  on  her  shoulder,  pull  her  dress,  and  |H:ck  at  her  feet  when 
she  walked.  I  >is«  (>n<  erted  at  this  she  shut  herself  in  her  house  ; 
but  the  magpies  were  alwa\s  waiting  at  the  door,  and  hopped  in 
whenever  it  was  oi>cned.     Then  she  took  to  her  bed  in  a  room 
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with  closed  shutters,  although  even  this  was  not  an  effectual  pro- 
tection, for  the  magpies  kept  tapping  at  the  shutters  day  and 
night.  The  death  of  the  lady  is  not  recorded  ;  but  it  is  fully 
expected  that,  die  when  she  may,  all  the  magpies  of  Wermland 
will  be  present  at  her  funeral. 

A  story  in  the  "  Knight  of  La  Tour-Laundry,"  relates  how  a 
magpie  told  a  man  that  his  wife  had  eaten  an  eel  which  he  was 
fattening  in  a  pond  in  his  garden  for  himself  and  friends.  The 
wife  tried  to  excuse  herself  by  saying  the  otter  had  eaten  it ; 
but  the  husband  told  her  he  knew  better,  as  he  had  heard  about 
it  from  the  magpie.  In  revenge,  the  lady  and  her  maid  plucked 
the  bird's  feathers  off,  saying :  "  Thou  hast  discovered  us  of  the 
eel."  Ever  afterwards  the  magpie  repeated  this  to  anyone 
whom  he  saw  with  a  bald  head 

Lady  Morgan,  in  "  Italy,"  describing  the  Casa  Strozzi,  at 
Florence,  mentions  the  lofty  Doric  column  which  was  raised  to 
commemorate  the  defeat  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  the  taking  of 
Siena  by  the  tyrannic  conqueror  of  both,  Cosmo  I.,  in 
1564.  This  column  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Justice.  This 
is  the  scene  of  the  tragical  story  of  the  popular  drama,  the 
"  Gazza  Ladra."  A  noble  lady,  who  resided  in  a  house  which 
still  stands  opposite  to  this  column,  lost  a  valuable  pearl  neck- 
lace, and  one  of  her  [waiting-women  (a  very  young  girl)  was 
accused  of  the  theft  Having  solemnly  denied  the  fact,  she  was 
put  to  the  torture.  Unable  to  support  its  terrible  infliction,  she 
acknowledged  she  was  guilty,  and  without  further  trial  was  hung. 
Shortly  afterwpxds,  Florence  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  storm. 
A  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  figure  of  Justice  and  split  the  scales, 
one  of  which  fell  to  the  earth,  and  with  it  came  the  ruins  of 
a  magpie's  nest,  containing  the  pearl  necklace  !* 

•  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Canterbury  Collection  of  MSS.  is  one 
{circa  1200)  containing  a  statement  of  grievances  of  ihc  monks  of  Rochester 
against  the  acts  of  their  bishop,  Gilbert  Glanvil.  This  manuscript  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  bird-slory.  Many  years  aj^o,  a  minor  canon, 
walking  in  his  garden,  neard  a  great  clamour  in  the  air ;  looking  up,  he 
saw  some  jackdaws  disputing  for  a  piece  of  something  which  seemed  to 
them  fit  for  nest-building.    In  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  they  dropped  the 
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The  half-ncsl  of  the  magpie  is  accounted  for  by  a  rural 
ornithological  legend.  Once  on  a  time,  when  the  world  wa» 
very  young,  the  magpie,  by  some  accident  or  another,  although 
she  was  quite  as  cunning  as  she  is  at  present,  was  the  only  bird 
that  was  unable  to  build  a  nest.  In  this  perplexity  she  applied 
to  the  other  mcml)crs  of  the  feathered  race,  who  kindly  under- 
took to  inslruc  t  her.  So,  on  a  day  apix)inted,  they  assembled 
for  tlhit  pur|>osc,  and  the  materials  having  Ixrcn  collected,  the 
blackbird  said,  **  Place  that  slick  there,"  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  as  she  comnjcnced  the  work,  **  Ah  I "  said  the  magpie,  **  I 
knew  that  afore."  The  other  birds  followed  with  their  sugges- 
tions, but  to  every  piece  of  advice  the  magpie  kept  saying,  "  Ah  I 
I  knew  that  afore."  At  length,  when  the  birdal  habitation  wa.5 
half  fmished,  the  patience  of  ihecomjuny  was  fairly  exhausted  by 
the  |>crtinacious  conceit  of  the  magpie, so  they  all  left  her,  withthe 
united  ext  Inination,  "Well,  Mistress  Mag,  as  you  seem  to  know  all 
nlK>ut  it,  you  m.ny  finish  the  nest  yourself"  Their  resolution 
was  olnlurate  and  final,  and  to  this  day  the  magj>ic  exhibits  the 
effcc  ts  of  jwirtial  instruction  by  her  incomi)lete  abode. 

0{  all  living  creatures  in  Russia,  mag])ies  arc  those  whose 
shn|»cs  witches  like  l)cst  to  take.  The  wife  of  the  false  Deme- 
trius, according  to  jxipular  jioetr)*,  escajHrd  from  Moscow  in  the 
piise  of  a  magpie.  As  a  general  rule,  no  such  bird  is  ever  seen 
in  (hat  ( ily,  its  race  having  been  solemnly  cursed  by  the  Metro- 
jMiliinn  Alexis,  on  account  of  the  Ixad  l)ehaviour  of  the  witches 
who  often  assumed  its  plumage.  At  the  present  day  the 
|H.nsnnts  often  gibl^t  a  dead  magpie,  just  as  our  gamekeei>ers 
do;  but  it  is  in  order  to  Mare  away  witches  from  stables  and 
c  owshetU. 


oli^Ct't  for  uliich  thcjr  contcmlnl,  an»l  ihc  miiM>f  cinon  yu  kcil  uj\  n<>l,  %%  ihc 
tli'f)  K"***»  •■*  ^^a»**n  chaitpr,  Init  thi%  *ery  n».ir  un-npl,  .» hn  h  he  kcpl  lafcly 
a*  l"n^  x\  he  livt^l.  At  hi*  ilr.ilh  ihr  p.ifi  htnrnl  |'>**«-.|  inf«>  ihr  narvU  of 
III*  \'k\  Irr-lrntk  U««a«  li,  %iho  trl.iif.r-l  it  until  |.S7<i.  uhin  »«•.  inc  ihil  llic 
I  ♦<  •■»  nn»l  (  lnil*f  |»ir^»\cil  ihcif  in*.-  um  i  ij  r\  ili  i.\iirnl  « .iic,  li€ 
tr««  rnr-l  it  t«»  Incif  t  u**««'y.  The  incnUfit  i%  ihus  »  *jl.tinr«l.  When  the 
iiuininient«  w  cic  calal««i;in'«l  in  l8o6,  tn^all  ^lote  w '*  *«  t  l»jf  iJhm^'  whtrh 
!*«•  M^vrtl  only  a  literary  \altic  ;  an*!  ihe^  were  \w\  .i*.«lc  in  *«>inc  tuwci 
<h.in»l»cf,  to  Kihkh  the  j.icktUw*  ol>1.-iincl  arce**  through  a  «in«!«»w. 
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WHY  the  SWALLOW  is  the  friend  of  man  is  thus  explaine 
in  an  old  legend.  Adam,  when  descending  froi 
Paradise  to  the  earth,  first  put  his  foot  on  the  island  of  Serendi 
and  Eve  descended  at  Jedda.  Adam,  being  alone,  began  i 
lament  his  fate  in  so  piteous  a  manner  that  the  cherubir 
touched  by  his  lamentation,  comi)lained  to  the  Almighty.  Gc 
sent  the  swallow,  which  came  to  Adam,  and  begged  him  to  gi^ 
her  some  hair  of  his  whbkers..  Some  historians  say  that  Ada 
had  neither  beard  nor  whiskers  in  Paradise,  and  that  it  begs 
to  grow  only  after  his  having  been  driven  from  the  presence 
the  Lord  However  this  may  be,  the  swallow  having  got  son 
of  his  whiskers,  flew  to  Jedda,  where  she  took  also  some  of  Ev^ 
hair,  and  made  in  that  way  the  first  step  of  uniting  the 
together  again.  In  recompense  for  what  the  swallow  carried  c 
as  internuncio  between  Adam  and  Eve,  she  is  allowed  to  nest 
in  the  dwellings  of  men. 

It  is  an  old  superstition  that  as  the  winter  comes  on,  swallow 
form  themselves  into  a  ball,  and  pass  under  or  through  the  se 
on  their  way  to  southern  climes. 

"  I  find,"  observes  Mr.  Hunt,  "  a  belief  still  prevalent  amoi 
the  people  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Cornwall,  that  such  bir 
as  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow  remain  through  the  winter 
deep  caves,  cracks  in  the  earth,  and  in  hollow  trees ;  ai 
instances  have  been  cited  of  these  birds  liaving  been  found 
a  torpid  state  in  the  mines,  and  in  hollow  pieces  of  wood 
This  belief  appears  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  for  Carew,  in  \ 
"Survey  of  Cornwall,"  writes  as  follows  :  "  In  the  west  parts 
Cornwall,  during  the  winter  season,  swallows  are  found  sittii 
in  the  deep  tynne-works,  and  holes  iii  the  sca-cliffcs;  b 
touching  their  lurking-places,  Olaus  Magnus  maketh  a  f 
stranger  report,  for  he  saith  that  in  the  north  parts  of  the  worl 
as  summer  weareth  out,  they  clap  mouth  to  mouth,  wing 
wing,  and  legge  to  legge ;  and  so,  after  a  sweet  singing,  f; 
downe  into  certain  lakes  or  pools  among  the  caycs,  from  when 
at  the  next  spring  they  receive  a  new  resurrection ;  and  1 
addeth,  for  proof  thereof,  that  the  fishermen  who  make  hoi 
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in  the  ice,  to  dig  up  such  fish  in  their  nets  as  resort  thither  for 
breathing,  doc  sometimes  light  on  these  swallows,  congealed  in 
clods,  of  a  slymic  substance,  and  that  carrying  them  home  to 
their  stoves,  the  warmth  restored  them  to  life  and  flight" 

Among  the  Riis«»inn  i»casants,  the  swallows  on  their  arrival 
are  said  lo  come  from  Paradise  to  bring  warmth  to  the  earth. 
Like  the  (Irccks,  the  Romans  and  the  Teutons,  the  old 
Slavonians  seem  to  have  greeted  with  sjKxial  joy  the  return  of 
the  swallow,  "the  bird  of  (lod,'*  as  it  is  called  in  Ruthenia; 
"  the  Virgin  Mary's  bird,"  as  the  Bohemians  name  it,  whose 
early  arrival  foretells  an  abundant  harvest,  whose  presence 
keei)s  off  fire  and  lightning,  and  the  robbing  of  whose  nest 
brings  down  terrible  evils  on  the  head  of  the  robber,  or,  at  least, 
brings  out  freckles  on  his  face. 

Aubrey,  in  his  "Miscellanies"  (article  " Miranda''),  rebtes  that 
•*  At  Slrctton,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  anno  1648,  when  King 
Charles  I.  was  prisoner,  the  tenant  of  the  manor-house  there 
sold  excellent  cyder  to  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  where 
they  met  privately,  and  could  discourse  freely,  and  be  merry, 
in  thrisc  days  so  troublesome  to  the  loyal  party.  Among  others 
that  met  there  was  old  Mr.  Hill,  H. !>.,  lorson  of  the  parish, 
quomiam  Fellow  of  IJrazennose  College  at  Oxford  This 
venerable  good  old  man  one  day  (after  his  accustomed  fashion) 
standing  up,  with  his  head  uncovered  to  drink  his  Majesty's 
health,  saying  *CIod  blrss  our  gracious  sovereign,*  as  he  was 
going  to  put  the  ( up  to  his  li|>s,  a  swam.ow  flew  in  at  the 
window,  and  pit*  hcd  on  the  brim  of  the  little  carthern  cup  (not 
half  a  pint)  and  sipt,  and  so  flew  out  again.  This  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  aforesaid  Parson  Hill,  Mnj<»r  (iwillim,  and  two 
or  three  more  that  1  knew  very  well  then,  my  neighlxnirs  and 
whose  joint  testimony  <>f  it  1  have  h.id  more  than  (mt  c  in  that 
very  room.  It  was  in  the  Uiy  window  of  the  i»ailour  there. 
Mr.  Hill's  l»a<  k  was  next  to  the  iiindow.  I  cannot  doubt  of 
the  vera*  ity  of  the  witnesses.  This  is  printed  in  some  lKK)k  I 
have  seen,  I  think  in  Dr.  Fuller's  *  Worthies.'  The  cup  is  j>rc- 
8cr\'ed  there  still  as  a  rarity." 
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In  an  old  receipt-book  for  broken  bones,  bones  out  of  joint, 
or  any  grief  in  the  bones  or  sinews,  oil  of  swallows  is  pro- 
nounced exceeding  sovereign,  and  this  was  to  be  procured  by 
pounding  twenty  live  swallows  in  a  mortar,  with  about  as  many 
different  herbs  I 

IN  the  Hindoo  fairy  legends  current  in  Southern  India,  col- 
lected from  oral  tradition  by  M.  Frere,  is  a  story  in  which 
the  SPARROW  occupies  a  retributary  character,  a  coincidence  to 
which  is  furnished  by  the  story  of  the  dog  and  the  sixirrow,  in 
Grimm's  "Collection,"  as  compared  with  an  episode  in  the 
'*  Wanderings  of  Vicram  Maharajah."  In  both  a  bird  vows  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  a  human  being  ;  in  both  the  bird  is  the 
helper  and  avenger  of  the  innocent  against  wanton  injury  ;  and 
in  both  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  is  the  result  of  their  own 
voluntary  acts.  There  are  other  matters  of  likeness,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  heightened  by  points  of  singularly  subtle 
influence.  In  the  German  story  the  sparrow  is  offended  because 
a  carter,  not  heeding  the  warning  which  she  had  given  him, 
drove  his  waggon  over  a  dog,  which  she  had  saved  from 
starving.  "  You  have  killed  my  brother  the  dog,"  she  said, 
■**  and  that  shall  cost  you  your  horses  and  your  cart." — "  Horses 
^nd  cart,  indeed,"  said  the  carrier ;  "  what  harm  can  you  do  to 
me  ?"  and  he  drove  on.  But  presently  the  sparrow  contrived  to 
force  out  the  cork  from  the  bung-hole  of  one  of  the  casks  in 
the  waggon,  and  all  the  wine  ran  out  on  the  ground  "  Ah  me, 
I  am  a  poor  man  now,"  cried  the  carter  when  he  saw  it  "  Not 
poor  enough  yet,"  said  the  sparrow,  as  she  i)erched  on  the  head 
of  one  of  the  horses  and  i^ecked  out  his  eye.  The  carter  in  his 
rage  took  up  his  hatchet  to  kill  the  bird ;  but  instead  of  it  he 
hit  his  horse,  which  fell  down  dead.  So  it  fared  with  the  second 
cask,  and  the  two  remaining  horses.  Leaving  his  waggon  on 
the  road,  the  carter  found  his  way  home,  and  bemoaned  the 
loss  of  his  wine  and  horses.  "  Ah,  my  husband,"  she  replied, 
'*  and  what  a  wicked  bird  has  come  to  this  house :  she  has 
brought  with  her  all  the  birds  in  the  world,  and  there  they  sit 
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among  our  corn,  and  arc  eating  every  car  of  it" — "Ah  me,  I 
ain  j>oorcr  than  ever/'  said  the  man,  as  he  beheld  the  havoc 
*•  Still  not  jxxjr  enough,  carrier  ;  it  shall  cost  you  your  life," 
said  the  bird,  as  she  flew  away.  Ry-and  by  the  s{)arrow  a|>- 
|M?arcd  at  the  window-sill,  and  uttered  the  same  words,  and  the 
carrier  hurling  his  axe  at  it,  broke  the  window-frame  in  two. 
Ever)'  other  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  was  demolished  as 
he  vainly  attempted  to  hit  the  bird  At  length  he  caught  her, 
and  his  wife  asked  if  she  should  kill  her.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that 
were  too  merciful ;  she  shall  die  much  more  horribly,  for  I  will 
cat  her.'*  So  saying,  he  swallowed  her  whole  ;  l)ut  she  Ivgan  to 
flutter  al)OUt  in  his  stomach,  and  presently  came  again  into 
his  mouth,  and  cried  out,  "Carrier,  it  shall  cost  you  your 
life."  ThereujKjn  the  man  handed  the  axe  to  his  wife,  saying, 
"Kill  the  wretch  dead  in  my  mouth."  His  wife  took  it  and 
aimed  a  blow,  but  missing  her  mark,  struck  her  husl)and  on  the 
head  and  killed  him.  Then  the  sjxirrow  flew  away,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

Aubrey  records,  un<ler  date  1643,  "As  Major  John  Morgan, 
of  Wells,  was  marching  with  the  king's  army  into  the  west, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  malignant  fever  at  Salisbur)',  and  was  brought 
dangerously  ill  to  my  father's,  at  R road  Chalk,  where  he  was 
lodged  secretly  in  a  garret.  There  came  a  s|wrrow  to  the 
chaml)er-window,  which  j>ecked  the  lead  of  a  certain  (anel 
only,  and  only  one  side  of  the  lead  of  the  lo/engc,  and  made 
cmly  one  small  hole  in  it.  He  continued  this  j)c<  kin^  and 
biting  the  lead  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sickness  (which 
was  not  less  than  a  month).  When  the  major  went  away,  the 
sjiarrow  desisted,  and  came  thither  no  more.  Two  of  the 
servants  that  attended  the  m.ijor  declared  this  for  a  cer- 
tainty." 

AN  Isle  of  Wight  legend  resj)ccting  the  ric;FX)N  tells  us  that 
soon  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  all  the  birds  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  build  their  nests  ;  and 
the  magpie,  being  very  sagacious  and  <  unning,  was  chosen  to 
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teach  them.  Those  birds  that  were  most  industrious,  such  as 
the  wren,  and  the  long-tailed  capon,  or  pie-finch,  he  instructed 
to  make  whole  nests  in  the  shape  of  a  cocoa-nut,  with  a  small 
hole  on  one  side :  others  not  so  diligent  he  taught  to  make 
half  nests,  shaped  something  like  a  tea-cup.  Having  thus  in- 
structed a  great  number  of  birds  according  to  their  ca^xicity,  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  wood-pigeon,  who,  being  a  careless  and 
lazy  bird,  was  very  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and  while  the 
magpie  was  directing  him  how  to  place  the  little  twigs,  etc,  he 
kept  exclaiming  :  "  What,  athurt  and  across !  what  zoo  !  what 
zoo  !"  At  length  the  magpie  was  so  irritated  with  his  stupidity 
and  indolence,  that  he  flew  away  ;  and  the  wood-pigeon,  having 
had  no  more  instruction,  to  this  day  builds  the  worst  nest  of 
any  of  the  feathered  tribe,  consisting  merely  of  layers  of  cross- 
twigs. 

Montagu  gives  a  Suffolk  version  of  the  tale,  which  differs 
considerably  from  the  above.  The  magj)ie,  it  is  said,  once 
undertook  to  teach  the  pigeon  how  to  build  a  more  substantial 
and  commodious  dwelling ;  but  instead  of  being  a  docile  pupil, 
the  pigeon  kept  on  her  old  cry  of:  "Take  two,  Taffy!  take 
two !"  The  magpie  insisted  that  this  was  a  very  unworkman- 
like manner  of  proceeding,  one  stick  at  a  time  being  as  much 
as  could  be  managed  to  advantage ;  but  the  pigeon  reiterated 
her  "  Two,  take  two,"  till  Mag,  in  a  violent  passion,  gave  up  the 
task,  exclaiming  :  "  I  say  that  one  at  a  time  is  enough ;  and  if 
you  think  otherwise,  you  may  set  about  the  work  yourself,  for  I 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it !"  Since  that  time,  the  wood- 
pigeon  has  built  her  slight  platform  of  sticks,  which  certainly 
suffers  much  in  comparison  with  the  strong  substantial  structure 
of  the  magpie. 

The  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  produces,  it  is  said, 

**  Take  two  o'coo  Tafly  !" 

alluding  to  the  story  of  a  Welshman,  who  thus  interpreted  the 
note,  and  acted  upon  the  recommendation  by  stealing  tun)  of  his 
niighhintr^s  anvs. 
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In  a  Cnqxithian  song,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ralston,  is  an  ac- 
rounl  of  the  rrcntion  of  the  world  : 


•I 


Onrc  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth, 

Heaven  nor  earth,  Inil  only  blue  sea. 

Ami  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  two  oaks. 

There  nat  there  two  pigeons 

Two  |»ijjef»ns  on  the  two  onks 

And  iMTgan  to  take  counsel  among  themselves, 

To  take  counsel  and  to  say, 

•  How  can  we  create  the  w<»rld  ? 

\jcX  us  gf)  to  the  Ijollom  of  the  w.i, 

I^t  us  bring  thence  fine  sand, 

Fine  sand,  and  blue  stone. 

We  will  sow  the  Hne  sand. 

We  will  breathe  on  the  blue  sUme  : 

From  the  fmc  sand  -the  black  earth. 

The  ctxd  waters,  the  green  grass  : 

Krc»m  the  blue  stone— the  blue  heavens. 

The  blue  heavens,  the  bright  sun, 

The  l»righl  sun,  the  clear  n»oon. 

The  clcnr  mf>on,  and  all  the  stais.' 


»  n 


In  Philip  do  ('omincs,  wc  read  a  curious  story  about  the 
white  pigeon  of  Amiens  :  **  When  our  Edward  IV.  and  Ix>uif 
XI.  met  to  swear  the  i>ence,  into  which  the  former  was  so 
dexterously  led  by  his  abler  antagonist  —the  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  a  prelate  and  bishop  of  Ely,  lx^gan  his  oration 
with  a  prophecy  (whereof  the  Englishmen  arc  never  unfur- 
nished) whi(  h  snid  that  in  this  pl.ac  c  of  I*ic(iuigny,  a  great 
j>eacc  should  l>e  concluded  Ivtwecn  France  and  Engbnd  The 
next  day  after  this  meeting,  a  great  numlxrr  of  Englishmen  rc- 
I»aired  to  Amiens^  some  f>f  them  affirming  that  the  Holy  (Ihost 
had  made  this  pc.nrc  (for  they  grounded  all  on  prophecies). 
The  reason  that  niovcd  them  so  to  sav  was,  for  that  a  ^hitc 
pigeon  sat  on  the  King  of  England's  {wiNillion  that  day  of  the 
interview,  and  would  not  remove  tlunte  notwithstanding  any 
noise  made  in  the  «amp.  'Fhe  cause  thereof,  as  some  men 
judged,  was,  for  that  it  had  rained  a  little,  and  afterward  the 
sun  shining  very  hot,  the  pigeon  lighted  ujHin  this  ]Uvillion 
(Ix-ing  higher  than  the  rest)  to  dry  hersilf ;  \\hi<h  reason  was 
given  by  a  gentleman  of  (lascoine,  servant  to  the  King  of 
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England,  called  Lewis  of  Bretailles,  who  was  not  a  little 
offended  with  the  peace." 

The  pigeon  was  in  ancient  times  consecrated  to  the  thunder- 
god,  and  in  some  places  in  Russia,  Slavonic  children  still  sing 
to  the  rain  when  they  want  it  to  stop :  "  Do  not  come,  O  rain ! 
'three  pigeons  will  come  flying,  will  take  thee  on  their  wings,  and 
will  carry  thee  into  foreign  parts."  After  the  Russians  had  be- 
come Christians,  they  retained  their  reverence  for  the  bird,  but 
considered  it  sacred  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  instead  of 
to  Perun  ;  and  so  to  this  day  they  look  upon  the  slaying  of  a 
pigeon  as  a  great  sin,  one  which  will  bring  a  murrain  upon  the 
herds  of  the  perpetrator.  Pigeons  are  supposed  to  bring  good 
luck  with  them,  and  to  assure  the  house  they  haunt  against  fire. 
If  a  building  does  catch  fire,  a  white  pigeon  will  extinguish  the 
flames,,  if  it  is  thrown  among  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flying  of  a  pigeon  into  a  house  through  the  window,  forebodes 
a  conflagration. 

It  is  believed  by  the  credulous  that  the  pigeons  (in  especial 
favour  at  Venice)  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  city  ;  that  they  fly  round  it  three  times  every  day 
in  honour  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  their  being  domiciled  in  the 
town  b  a  sign  that  it  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
When  it  is  high  water,  they  perch  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

DASENT,  in  his  "  Popular  Talcs  from  the  Norse,"  states 
that  in  Norway  the  black  red-crested  woodpecker 
is  called  **  Gertrude's  bird ;"  and  a  Norse  tale,  in  which  the 
names  alone  are  Christian,  and  all  the  rest  purely  heathen, 
makes  the  bird  a  transformed  baker.  "In  those  days  when 
our  Lord  and  St.  Peter  wandered  upon  earth,  they  came  once 
to  an  old  wife's  house  who  sat  baking.  Her  name  was  Ger- 
trude, and  she  had  a  red  mutch  on  her  head.  They  had 
walked  a  long  way,  and  were  both  hungry,  and  our  Lord  begged 
hard  for  a  bannock  to  stay  their  hunger.  Yes,  they  should 
have  it.     So  she  took  a  little  tiny  piece  of  dough,  and  rolled  it 


out ;  but  as  she  rolled  it,  it  grew  until  it  covered  the  whole 
griddle. 

"  *  Nay,  that  was  too  big ;  they  couldnH  have  that*  So  she 
took  a  tinier  bit  still,  and  when  that  was  rolled  out  it  covered 
the  whole  griddle  just  the  same,  and  that  bannock  was  too  big 
.she  said  ;  they  couldn't  have  that  cither.  The  third  time  she 
took  a  still  tinier  bit  so  tiny  you  could  srnice  sec  it;  but  it 
was  the  same  story  over  again  -the  banncxk  was  too  big. 
•Well,*  said  (lertrudc,  *I  can't  give  you  anything;  you  must 
just  go  without,  for  all  these  Uinncnks  are  too  big.*  Then  our 
I>ord  was  wroth,  and  said  :  *  Sinre  you  loved  mc  so  little  as  to 
grudge  me  a  morsel  of  food,  you  shall  have  this  punishment — 
you  shall  l)C<<>me  a  bird,  and  seek  your  food  l)ctween  iKirk  and 
lx)lc,  and  never  get  a  diop  to  diink  save  when  it  rains.  * 

"  He  had  scarce  'aid  the  last  word  Inrfore  she  was  turned  into 
a  great  black  woodpecker- or  (icrtrudc's  binl  -and  flew  from 
her  kneading  trough  right  up  the  chimney  ;  and  till  this  very 
day  you  may  see  her  flying  al)Out  with  her  red  mutch  on  her 
head,  and  her  iKxly  all  blac  k,  iKrcause  of  the  soot  in  the 
chimney  ;  and  so  she  hac  ks  and  taj)s  away  at  the  trees  for  her 
food,  and  whistles  when  rain  is  coming,  for  she  is  ever  athirst, 
and  then  she  looks  for  a  drop  to  cool  hcT  tongue." 

Tales  like  ihnt  of  (icrtrudc's  bird  are,  remarks  Mr.  Walter 
K.  Kelly,  told  of  the  cue  koo.  In  "  Hamlet  "  we  read  :  "They 
say  the  owl  was  a  laker's  daughter. "  The  rue  koo  was  a  baker 
or  miller's  man,  and  that  is  why  his  feathers  are  dusted  with 
meal.  lie  robbed  i)oor  jK^ople  of  their  chuigh  in  hard  time*, 
and  when  the  dough  swelled  by  CJods  blessir^g  in  the  oven,  he 
drew  it  out  and  nipinrd  ofl'a  jjortion  of  it,  c  ryir.g  out  each  time 
"Ciukuk!"  (LcH)k  !  lcH)k ')  To  punish  him,  (lod  turned  him 
i  ito  a  bird  of  prey  that  is  everlastingly  rcj*ealing  the  same  cry. 

Ace  ording  to  another  legend,  our  Ix)rd  jKissed  l>y  a  bakers 
Slop,  from  which  there  came  a  pleasant  smell  of  fresh  bread, 
and  sent  His  disciples  in  to  U^g  for  a  loaf  The  Iwker  refused 
it,  but  his  wife,  who  was  Icxiking  cm  frc>m  a  distance  with  her  six 
daughters,  gave  it  in  secret.     For  this,  she  and  her  daughters 
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were  placed  in  heaven  as  the  seven  stars  (the  Pleiades ;  Englbh, 
hen  with  her  chickens),  but  the  baker  was  turned  into  a  cuckoo : 
and  so  long  as  his  cry  is  heard  in  the  spring,  from  St.  Tiburt's 
to  St  John's  Day,  the  seven  stars  are  visible  in  the  heavens. 

Some  of  the  North  American  Indians  wear  the  head  of  a 
certain  woodpecker,  believing  its  ardour  and  courage  will  enter 
into  their  system. 


CHArrER  IX. 

EGGS. 

THE  EGG  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a  symbol  by  the 
old  mystics,  sometimes  of  our  mundane  system,  and 
sometimes  of  the  earth  only,  projjerly  so  called.  In  the  first 
case  the  yolk  was  su|)|K)sod  to  repicsent  our  world  ;  the  white, 
its  circumambient  firmament,  or  atmosphere  ;  and  the  shell, 
the  solid  "cr)stalline  sphere*' in  whiih  the  stars  were  set-  In 
the  latter  case  the  idea  had  reference  to  the  seminal  principle 
residing  in  the  egg,  which  likened  it  to  the  chaos  of  our  early 
cosmogonisls,  containing  the  seeds  of  all  things.  This  opinion 
api>ears  to  liave  originated  in  one  of  those  distorted  refractions 
of  inspired  truth  so  common  in  our  ancient  mythologies.  In 
the  Mosaic  narrati\e  of  creation,  the  Spirit  of  (lod  is  represented 
as  "moving"  (or  according  to  our  liest  critics  as  **  lirooding  ") 
over  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  as  a  bird  over  her  eggs,  to 
bring  forth  and  dcvclo)>  the  latent  life.  Milton  himself,  no 
mean  authority,  so  understands  the  (wissage  : 

•*  I><)vc-likc  !ul\t  bfooling  o'er  the  mst  al>y«K  ;'* 

and  the  notion  aj^Kars  so  thoroughly  to  have  j^ermeateil  the 
jKintheistic  creed  of  Eg)*pt,  that  all  their  temples-  roof,  walks, 
and  iM>rtico--teem  with  representations  of  wings  in  every  ex- 
pres«iive  attitude,  out*;i)rcad,  cowering,  brcxnling,  fanning,  or  pro- 
tec  ting.  Under  this  view  there  would  l>e  a  very  striking  analogy 
Ixrtween  the  ark  and  this  crude,  unfashioned  earth,  as  l)oth  con- 
t.iining  "the  rudiments  of  the  future  wtirUl."  It  is  therefore, 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  egg  may  ha\  e  s\  mbolised  both. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Lamb  ("  Hebrew  Characters 
Derived  from  Hieroglyphics"),  the  egg  typified  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  seed  that,  in  its  full  development,  was  to  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  reproduces  the 
well-known  representation  of  the  Phoenician  egg  encircled  in 
the  genial  folds  of  the  agatho  demon^  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  is  gradually  warming  it  into  life. 

Southey,  speaking  of  Dofta  Oliva's  treatise  on  the  "  Com- 
postura  del  Mundo/'  observes  :  "  She  illustrates  the  Mundane 
system  by  comparing  it  to  a  large  ostrich's  egg,  with  three  whites 
and  eleven  shells,  our  earth  being  the  yolk.  The  water,  which 
according  to  this  theory  surrounded  the  globe,  she  likened  to 
the  first  or  innermost  albumen  ;  the  second  and  more  extensive 
was  the  air ;  the  third,  and  much  the  largest,  consisted  of  fire. 
The  eleven  shells  were  so  many  leaves,  one  inclosing  the  other, 
circle  within  circle,  like  a  nest  of  boxes.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  first  heaven,  wherein  the  Moon  has  her  appointed  place ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  planet  Mercury;  the  third,  that  of 
Venus ;  the  fourth  was  the  circle  of  the  Sun ;  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  moved  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  the  eighth 
was  the  starry  sky ;  the  ninth,  the  crystalline ;  the  tenth,  the 
primum  mobiUy  which  imparts  motion  to  all ;  and  the  eleventh 
was  the  immobiU^  or  empyreum,  surrounding  all,  containing  all, 
and  bounding  all ;  for  beyond  this  there  was  no  created  thing, 
either  good  or  evil." 

Without  doubt  the  presence  of  eggs  at  ancient  mysteries  was 
esteemed  as  belonging  to  the  new-birth  idea.  The  Cyprus 
Venus  was  associated  with  an  egg,  and  so  was  the  Babylonian 
Astarte.  The  festivals  were  at  Easter,  or  spring.  The  eggs  of 
Green  Thursday  were  formerly  devoted  to  Thor.  The  spring 
was,  also,  the  festival  of  eggs  with  the  Tasmanians,  though, 
being  on  the  other  side  of  the  Line,  it  was  held  in  November. 
Mr.  Oldfield  has  given  remaikable  particulars  about  such  a 
festival  on  the  Murchison  river  of  \Vestcrn  Australia.  It  was 
called  the  Caa-ro, 

In  the  Dionusiaca,  and  in  other  mysteries,  one  part  of  the 
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nocturnal  ceremonies  consisted  in  the  consecration  of  an  egg. 
\\y  this  ns  we  arc  informed  by  Porphyry,  was  signified  the 
world  It  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  symlx>l,  very  ancien*, 
and  adopted  among  many  nations.  The  Syrians  used  to  speak 
of  their  ancestors,  the  gods,  as  the  progeny  of  eggs.  In  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  in  I^iconia,  there  was  sus|)ended  a  large 
hieroglyphiral  egg.  This  egg  was  sometimes  attributed  to 
Ixda,  and  sometimes  to  Nemesis,  the  deity  of  justice.  At 
other  times  a  scri>ent  w.is  descril)cd  around  it,  either  as  an 
emblem  of  that  Providence  by  whirh  mankind  was  preserved, 
or  else  to  signify  a  renewal  of  life  from  a  state  of  death  ;  as  the 
ser|)ent  by  casting  its  skin  seems  to  renew  life.  \\y  the  bursting 
of  the  egg  was  denoted  the  ojxrning  of  the  ark,  and  the  dis- 
closing to  light  whatever  was  contained  therein. 

The  Orphic  cosmogony  (as  preserved  by  Athenagoras)  states 
that  "  Water  and  mud  were  the  first  principles  of  creation  ;  from 
their  union  proceeded  a  lieing  having  the  body  of  a  sequent, 
with  the  heads  of  a  bull  and  a  lion,  and  a  man's  in  the  middle. 
This  l)cing  was  named  Hercules,  or  Chronos,  and  laid  an  egg, 
out  of  which  came  forth  the  god  Phanes  ;  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  shell  were  formed  heaven  and  earth." 

Aristophanes  in  his  piny  of  the  **  Hirds,"  goes  l)ack  as  far  as 
the  cosmogony,  and  shows  how  at  first  black  winged  Night  laid 
a  wind  egg,  whcnc  e  lovely  Kros,  with  golden  pinions  (doubtless 
a  bird),  soared  ah»ft,  and  then  gave  birth  to  all  things. 

•*(h.io%  an  I  Nighf, 
lUnrk  I'rrlniv  J^n*!  v]unli<l  Tnrlaius 
Were  firM  of  all ;  earth,  air,  nor  heaven  >k\\  ye! . 
I'tit  ill  unmea^ur'tl  K^Ui  c)f  Krclms 
The  lil.itk-uinjjM  Nighl  first  layn  a  wimly  rjjjj, 
\\  hence  in  ih*'  circling  houn  sprang  wi\hM  foe  \  <»\e, 
'I  he  fjoMen  fe.ilhc r»  glitlriing  «»n  hiN  hai  k 
I\C\«'iiil»hng  ihe  !cnn»r^luoii%  Mirlirr^  ; 
I  Ir  ihf  •mph  the  m  nlr  <liMiinin^  <»f  1  .irt  inin 
Mii«t*l«''l  wilh  (  h-ttr*' iI.irkly-wingM  fotm, 
ltcg<»l  'Mir  r.it  c  niwl  br.Mghl  u*  foiih  to  light,*'—  Act  i.  Sc.  6. 

Acrording  to  tlic  Hindoo  su|K'rstition.  the  world  is  said  to 
have  lain  in  embr)-o,  in  the  mind  of  Urnhm,  until  the  creation  ; 
^hcn  he  sj>okc,  light  apj^Mrcd  ;  from  himself  came  the  inert 
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matter  to  fill  up  space;  water  was  condensed  from  around, 
seeds  appeared  and  vegetated. 

Again  Brahm  spoke,  and  on  the  surrounding  water  floated  a 
golden  egg,  in  which  were  three  emblems  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  destruction,  or  birth,  increase,  and  death,  in  the  forms  of 
the  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  :  or  the  first  of  the  nature 
of  earth,  the  second  of  water,  and  the  third  of  fire.  The  shell 
of  the  egg  is  said  to  have  burst  into  fourteen  fragments ;  seven 
flying  upwards,  formed  as  many  superior  worlds ;  the  remainder 
passing  downwards,  were  converted  into  an  equal  number  of 
iaferior  ones. 

Another  version  states  that  Brahm  having  created  nature  in 
the  form  of  a  married  woman,  Bowaney,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  she  produced  three  eggs,  which  enacted  the  part  of  the 
one  above  mentioned ;  having  done  this,  she  became  resolved 
into  three  female  forms,  thus  creating  a  wife  for  each. 

The  Hawaiians  believe  that  the  large  island  of  Hawaii  was 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  an  egg,  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  water  by  a  bird  of  great  size,  and  tliat  there  was  no  other 
land.  Did  not  the  instinct  of  our  own  forefathers,  too,  give  utter- 
ance to  this  oracle,  "  Everything  springs  from  the  egg,  it  is  the 
world's  cradle  7" 

In  the  beginning,  so  Chinese  A\Titcrs  relate,  when  all  was 
darkness  and  confusion,  there  came  from  a  vast  mundane  egg, 
which  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  a  human  being,  who  is,  and 
has  always  been  known  in  Chinese  annals  as  Poon-Koo-Wong. 
Of  the  upper  portion  of  the  shell,  this  being  formed  the  heavens, 
and  of  the  lower  part  he  made  the  earth. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Japanese,  according  to  Klaproth,  is, 
that  at  first  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  not  separated ;  the 
perfect  principle  and  the  imperfect  principle  were  not  disjointed; 
chaos,  under  the  form  of  an  egg,  contained  the  breath  (or 
vapour),  self-produced,  including  the  germs  of  all  things.  Then 
what  was  pure  and  perfect  ascended  upwards,  and  formed  the 
heavens  (or  sky),  whilst  what  was  dense  and  impure  coagulated, 
was  precipitated,  and  produced  the  earth. 
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It  was  also  a  Ixrlicf  in  Japan  that  the  world  was  produced 
from  a  cock's  egg.  From  this  world  a  giant,  who  had  con- 
quered heaven,  made  a  woman  ;  and  she,  by  a  crocodile,  became 
the  mother  of  the  human  race.  The  family  of  the  Congues 
wore  tails  to  their  breeches,  in  memory  and  honour  of  their 
extraction. 

The  Chyin  (one  of  the  wild  tribes  of  British  Burmah)  account 
of  the  genesis  of  the  human  race  is  as  follows :  After  the 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  ap|)enrcd— though  to  what 
cause  these  owed  their  origin  is  not  clear  -  the  earth,  of  its  own 
productive  and  generative  i>ower,  gave  birth  to  a  woman  who 
was  named  Hlee-neu.  She  produced  a  hundred  eggs,  from 
which  were  born  the  different  races  of  men.  One  egg  which 
failed  to  hatch  with  the  others  she  threw  away;  but  a  certain 
bird  found  it,  and  sat  on  and  hatched  it,  when  it  produced 
two  beings,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  eventually  married. 

In  the  Australian  creed,  the  earth  lay  in  darkness  till  one 
of  the  former  race  threw  a  hen's  egg  into  sjace,  where  it 
l^ecame  the  sun. 

Ooscopy  and  Oomantia  were  two  methods  of  the  ancients  of 
divination  by  eggs.  An  example  under  the  former  name  is 
related  by  Suetonius,  who  says  that  Livia,  when  she  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  she  would  l)e  the  mother  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
kei>t  an  egg  in  her  Iwsom  at  a  profHrr  tcmi)craturc,  until  a 
chirk  with  a  Ijcaiitiful  (fuksromb  c  nme  forth.  Oomantia 
denotes  a  mcthcxl  of  divining  the  signs  or  characters  ap[Karing 
in  eggs. 

According  to  Pliny,  Umbricius,  the  most  skilful  arus|)cx  of 
his  own  time,  stated  that  the  vulture  lai^J  thirteen  eggs  ;  that 
with  one  egg  it  purified  the  others  and  its  nest,  and  afterwards 
threw  it  awav. 

0 

Dr.  Jamicson  observes  that  eggs  always  forming  a  part  of  the 
rural  feast  of  Beltinc  (sup|K)scd  to  he  in  honour  of  the  sun),  it  is 
not  improUiblc  th.it  this  rite  of  the  symlK)lic  egg  is  as  ancient  as 
the  heathen  institution  of  the  festiv.il.  As  it  apixrars  tlut  the 
(Jauls  called  the  sun  '*  HcV'or  "  Iklus,"  in  consequence  of  their 

»9 
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communication  with  the  Phoenicians,  the  symbol  of  the  egg 
might  also  be  borrowed  from  them.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
represented  the  heavenly  bodies  as  oviform,  and  worshipped  an 
egg  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  as  an  image  of  the  world. 

The  Egyptians  also  worshipped  Cneph^  the  architect  of  the 
world,  with  an  egg  issuing  from  his  mouth.*  In  the  hymns 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Phanes^  the  first-born  god,  is  said  to  be 
produced  from  an  egg.  On  these  principles  the  story  of  the 
"  Serpentine  Egg,"  to  which  the  Druids  ascribed  such  virtues, 
may  be  explained.  As  they  were  greatly  attached  to  mystery, 
they  most  probably  considered  the  egg  to  be  a  symbol  of 
fecundity,  and  in  this  respect  might  consecrate  it  in  the  worship 
of  the  sun  whom  they  acknowledged,  in  their  external  rites  at 
least,  as  the  universal  parent 

As  one  of  the  badges  of  his  office,  every  Druid  had  an  egg 
hung  about  his  neck  enchased  in  gold,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
describes  it  as  "about  the  bigness  of  a  moderate  apple;  its 
shell  is  a  cartilaginous  incrustation,  full  of  little  cavities,  such  as 
are  on  the  legs  of  the  polypus."  The  manner  of  its  production 
was  reported,  according  to  the  historian,  to  have  been  most 
extraordinary.  It  was  said  to  be  composed  of  the  joint  saliva 
of  a  bed  or  cluster  of  snakes,  intertwined  together,  and  never 
to  be  discovered  but  by  its  being  lifted  up  in  the  air  by  the 
hissing  of  the  snakes ;  when  it  was  caught  in  a  clean  white 
cloth  before  it  fell  to  the  ground.  But  this  interference  with 
their  progeny  was  violently  resented  by  the  serpents,  from 
whom  the  person  seizing  the  egg  was  obliged  to  esca^je  on 
horseback  at  full  speed.  The  test  of  its  being  a  genuine  egg 
of  this  kind  was  truly  marvellous.  When  "  enclosed  in  gold  " 
it  was  thrown  into  a  river,  and  if  genuine  would  swim  against 
the  stream.     The  ancient  Britons  abstained  from  eating  eggs,  on 

*  The  Egyptians,  if  tlie  resurrection  of  the  body  had  been  a  tenet  of 
their  faith,  would,  perhaps,  have  thought  an  egg  no  improper  hieroglyphic 
representation  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  a  living  creature  by  incubation,  after 
the  vital  principle  has  laid  a  long  while  dormant,  or  seemingly  extinct, 
being  so  truly  marvellous.  The  egg  was  considered  an  emblem  of  the  re- 
novation of  mankind  after  the  Deluge. 
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the  principle  that  it  was  impious  to  destroy  the  vital  principle  in 
embryo. 

THK  egg  was  the  tyjx!  of  ho|)c  and  the  resurrection  among 
the  early  (Christians,  and  the  custom  of  giving  coloured 
IKisch  or  jiastc  eggs  on  Easter  morning  is  found  in  the  East,  in 
the  Tyrol,  in  Russia,  in  (Irecre,  in  many  jurtsof  F'.ngland,  where 
it  may  he  tranil  Uic  k  to  the  time  of  Edward  1.*  l*oi>e  Paul  II. 
(1464)  issued  a  form  of  l>cnedieti()n  of  eggs  for  ICngland,  S<ot- 
land  and  Ireland.t  In  the  **  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Hook,"  by 
Nicholas  Dorcastor,  1554,  in  the  form  of  the  **  halowing  of  the 
Pascal  l^nml)0,  ^XC/-/  and  tuiltfs  on  Easter  I>aye/*  the  following 
fxissagc  occurs:  **  ()  (i<Kl,  \\\\o  art  the  maker  of  all  flesh,  who 
gavcst  conmiandcments  unto  Noe  and  his  sons  concerning 
rieanc  and  unclcanc  l)eastes,  who  hast  also  permitted  mankind 
to  eate  cleane  four  footeil  l>easti*s,  even  as  cgges  and  green 
hcrlnrs."  The  form  concludes  with  the  following  rubric : 
"  Afterwards  let  all  Ik!  sprinkled  with  holye  water,  and  censed 
by  the  priest." 

In  Emilianne's  *•  Frauds  of  Romish  Triests  and  Monks,"  we 
find  :  **  On  roister  Eve  and  ICaster  Day  all  the  heads  of  families 
send  great  chargers  full  of  hard  eggs  to  the  church  to  get  them 
blessed,  uhirh  the  priests  |)crform  by  saying  several  apfiointed 
|)rayers,  and  m.iking  great  signs  of  the  Cross  <»ver  them,  and 
sprinkling  iIkmi  with  holy  water.  The  priest,  having  I'lnislu-d 
the  c  creu^ony,  deman<ls  how  many  do/en  eggs  there  are  m 
every  Uisin These  blest  eggs  have  the  virtue  of  sanctif^i- 

•  In  the  **  Tranvaction%  of  ilic  S«>cicty  ot  AnliquAiw-*  for  1R05,"  i*  a 
mpcr  <>n  the  Roll  of  (he  cx{>cnxc%  of  the  houvrlioUl  of  l'.'lw:ir<l  I  ,  in  whirh 
It  the  fr*li<>««in|*  item  in  'he  accounts  for  Kapler  Sumt.-iy  :  "hcHjr  humlie*! 
ami  a  h.ilf  <»f  ej^v  e«j;hteen|<nce.*'  Tlic  |hii|w»m*  f.»i  x^hkh  us  Jjreal  a 
quantity  nat  priMureil  for  the  <Iay,  wa<i  in  orOir  !•)  \\.\\c  them  Uatnrrl  in 
lioilinf;,  or  rovcfol  Hilh  (;(>M  leaf,  and  to  be  afleiward^  ilivtril>utetl  to  the 
Royal  n<itiM*hotil. 

T  This  ritual  Contains  vr\rral  fMrm^  of  l»ene«liilion,  m  c!i  a<i  the  f«*II"win£: 
**  IUex\,  (I  l^»nl,  i*e  I"CMre<h  iher,  this  thy  crc.ituie  of  t|jp«,  that  it  may 
licronie  a  ^holcvome  MiMenanre  lo  thy  faithful  M-i\ant*,  eaiini;  it  in  thank* 
fulnci^  to  thcc  on  account  of  the  Resurrection  o(  uur  1  or. I,"  etc. 
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ing  the  entrails  of  the  body,  and  are  to  be  the  first  fat  or  fleshy 
nourishment  they  take  after  the  abstinence  of  Lent  The 
Italians  do  not  only  abstain  from  flesh  during  Lent,  but  also 
from  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  and  all  white  mcat:L  As  soon  as  the 
eggs  are  blessed,  every  one  carries  Kis  |X)rtion  home,  and 
causeth  a  large  table  to  be  set  in  the  best  room  of  the  house, 
which  they  cover  with  their  best  linen,  all  bestrewed  with 
flowers,  and  place  round  about  it  a  dozen  dishes  of  meat,  and 
the  great  charger  of  eggs  in  the  midst  Tis  a  very  pleasant 
sight  to  see  these  tables  set  forth  in  the  houses  of  great  ixrrsons, 
when  they  expose  on  side  tables  (round  about  the  chamber) 
all  the  plate  they  have  in  the  house,  and  whate\'er  else  they  have 
that  is  rich  and  curious,  in  honour  of  their  Easter  eggs,  which 
of  themselves  yield  a  very  fair  show,  for  the  shells  of  them  are 
all  painted  with  divers  colours  and  gilt  Sometimes  they  are 
no  less  than  twenty  dozen  in  the  same  charger,  neatly  laid 
together  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  table  continues,  in  the 
same  posture,  covered  all  the  Easter  week,  and  all  those  who 
come  to  visit  them  at  that  time  are  invited  to  eat  an  Easter  egg 
with  them,  which  they  must  not  refuse." 

Henry  VI IL  received  a  Paschal  egg  in  a  case  of  silver 
filigree  from  the  pope.  I)e  Moleon  says  that  at  Angers,  on 
Blaster  Day,  two  chaplains,  standing  behind  the  altar,  addressed 
two  priests  who  advanced  towards  them  thus :  "  Whom  seek 
ye  H"  and  to  the  reply,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  crucified  !"  was 
sa'd,  "He  is  not  here;  He  is  risen."  'Hicn  those  who 
personated  the  Marys  took  from  the  altar  two  ostrich  ^gs 
wrapped  in  silk,  and  descended,  chanting,  "  Alleluia,  the  Lord 
is  risen." 

The  customs  in  various  countries  connected  with  Easter 
eggs  have  varied  but  little  during  a  long  lapse  of  years.  In 
Hakluyt  s  "Voyages  "(ed.  1589),  he  speaks  of  the  common  i)eople 
in  Russia  carrying  eggs  coloured  red  on  that  day,  and  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen  having  theirs  gilded  "When  two 
friends  meete  during  the  Easter  Holydayes,  they  come  and  take 
one  another  by  the  hand ;  the  one  of  them  saith,  *  The  Lord, 
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or  Christ,  is  risen  !*     The  other  answercth,  *  It  is  so  of  a  trueth/ 
niul  then  they  kiss  and  exchange  their  egges." 

'I'he  red  colour  mentioned  is  in  memory  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  shed  for  sin.*  In  Germany,  sometimes  instead  of  eggs 
at  Easter,  an  emblematical  print  was  presented.  One  of  these 
is  preserved  in  the  Print-Room  of  the  IJritish  Museum.  Three 
hens  are  shown  upholding  a  l>asket,  in  which  are  placed  three 
eggs  ornamented  with  representations  illustrative  of  the  rcsur- 
reition.  Over  the  centre  egg,  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  a  chalice 
representing  Faith,  the  other  eggs  Inraring  the  emblems  of  Hope 
and  Charity.     Hencath  all  are  the  following  lines : 

**  All  gtxMl  tiiin(;%  arc  three, 
'Ihctcfurc  I  present  ymi  three  Easter  l^gg%  i 
Faith  an»!  Hope  together  with  Charity. 
Never  lose  from  the  Ilrirl 
Faiih  to  the  Chinch  ;  II«»|>e  in  CcxI, 
And  love  Ilim  to  thy  tlealh.*' 

In  connection  with  i)eculiar  customs  in  regard  to  Easter 
eggs,  we  And  a  curious  instance  mentioned  in  the  images  of 
IIyde*s  **  Oriental  S|H)rts,"  to  the  effect,  that  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  MesojKDtanua,  on  Ivaster  Day,  children  buy  as  many 
eggs  as  they  <  an,  and  slain  them  in  different  colours.  One  of 
their  sports  is  in  striking  their  eggs  one  against  another,  and 
the  egg  that  first  breaks  is  won  by  the  owner  of  the  egg  that 
strut  k  it.  Innnrdialcly  another  egg  was  pitted  against  the 
winning  one,  and  sn  it  went  on  until  the  last  remaining  egg  i* 
declared  vk  tor. 

A  similar  custom  to  this  is  recorded  in  Hone's  **  Every -<lay 
H(K)k  '*  (vol.  i.  p.  427)  as  occurring  on  the  Ix^rders  of  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.  It  states,  "The  majority  of  pare  eggs  arc  simply 
dyed,  or  dotted  with  tallow,  to  present  a  |)ie  l)ald  or  hird*scye 

•  With  the  f'irst  ^trU  nfur  T-.n^ter  r«»m«ncnrr5  the  fotival  of  the 
A'tt'n.tra  Cot  lit,  the  rr«l  i»r  !»iijjht  lilllr  hill,  the  r;»ilhet  rrlerrnijj,  hke  the 
fr.l  «.ilour  of  t*»e  r,.i«.trr  <t;4*,  to  the  l^fi^;hlnex^  of  ihr  ♦pnog.  atnl  the  fiAOie 
»»l  "I.nlr  Inll'Mieini;  (jivrn  fo  it  Iwrausc  it  w.i*  nri^in.illv  Scrl  on  «uime  high 
pl.irr.  *I  he  tliirf  frnJiirc  1*  the  Kkottfc^i^  the  nrrlmg  lUrwe,  atterxleil  Viy 
clHif.il  MHi^,  The  prin.iml  ^in^cr  on  the*e  mr.i%i.>n%  i«  t  woman,  who 
hol'U  in  Iker  hnn<l«  a  rourvl  loaf  an<l  a  re  \  r^;^  -  each  an  cml>lctn  of  the  Miiu 
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appearance.  These  are  designed  for  the  junior  boys.  In  the 
process  of  dyeing  they  are  boiled  pretty  hard,  so  as  to  prevent 
inconvenience  if  crushed  in  the  hand  or  the  pocket.  But  the 
strength  of  the  shell  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  the  jxice 
egg,  whose  owner  aspires  only  to  the  conquest  over  a  rival 
youth.  Holding  his  egg  in  his  hand,  he  challenges  his  com- 
panion to  give  blow  for  blow.  One  of  the  eggs  is  sure  to  be 
broken,  and  its  shattered  remains  are  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror, 
who  is  instantly  invested  with  the  title  of  *  a  cock  of  one,  two, 
three,'  etc,  in  proportion  as  it  may  have  fractured  his  antagon- 
ists* eggs  in  the  conflict.  A  successful  egg,  in  the  contest  with 
one  which  had  previously  gained  honours,  adds  to  its  number 
the  reckoning  of  its  vanquished  foe.  An  egg  which  is  a  *cock' 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  is  frequently  challenged." 

The  same  contributor  to  the  "  Every-day  Book  "  (writing 
under  date  March  19,  1825)  mentions  a  custom  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  Cumberland,  of  sending  reciprocal  presents  of 
eggs  at  Easter  to  the  children  of  families  between  whom  any 
intimacy  subsisted.  The  modes  adopted  to  prepare  the  eggs 
for  presentation  were  their  being  immersed  in  hot  water  for  a 
few  moments,  and  the  end  of  a  common  tallow-candle  was 
made  use  of  to  inscribe  the  names  of  individuals,  dates  of  par- 
ticular events,  etc.  The  warmth  of  the  egg  rendered  this  a 
ver}'  easy  process.  Thus  inscribed,  the  egg  was  placed  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water,  saturated  with  cochineal,  or  other  dye-woods; 
the  part  over  which  the  tallow  had  been  passed  was  impervious 
to  the  operation  of  the  dye,  and  conseciucntly,  when  the  egg 
was  removed  from  the  pan,  there  appeared  no  discoloration 
of  the  egg  where  the  inscription  had  been  traced,  but  the  egg 
presented  a  white  inscription  on  a  coloured  ground. 

In  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  England  generally,  it  is  still 
customary  to  boil  eggs  hard,  and  give  them  to  children  for  toys 
on  Easter  Sunday.*     In  these  places  children  ask  for  their 

*  The  reason  for  giving  an  eg^  to  an  infant  whose  career  has  just  com- 
menced might  be  to  wish  the  child  life  without  end,  or  as  long  as  possible, 
in  conformity  with  the  shape  of  the  egg. 
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'*  Pace  eggs"  ^  they  arc  termed,  at  this  season,  for  a  fairing ; 
and  in  l^mcashire,  young  (xrople,  fantastically  dressed,  armed 
with  wooden  or  tin  swords,  and  their  faces  smeared,  used  to  go 
from  house  to  house,  at  each  of  which,  if  iM:rmitted,  they  per- 
formed some  grotes<iue  antics  The  i>crformers  were  called 
|>ace-cggers. 

This  was  a  relic  of  former  customs  connected  with  Easter 
<^ggS  ^^r  Father  Carmeli,  in  his  **  History  of  Customs,**  men- 
tions that  during  ICaster,  and  the  following  days,  hard  egg>« 
I>ainted  of  different  colours  hut  princiiully  red,  were  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  season  in  Italy,  Si>ain,  and  in  Provence,  where 
in  the  puhlic  places  there  were  certain  sjKjrts  with  eggs.  This 
custom  he  derives  from  the  Jews  or  the  Pagans  f<^f  he  observed 
it  in  lK)th.  In  "Sketches  of  (icrmany  and  the  Germans  in 
*834»  1835,  1836,"  the  writer  ol>serves  that  **  Easter  is  another 
season  for  the  interchange  of  civilities,  when  instead  of  the 
coloured  egg  in  other  jwirts  of  Gennany,  and  which  is  there 
merely  a  toy  for  children,  the  Vienna  Easter  egg  is  composed 
of  silver,  molhcr-of  jiearl,  bronze,  or  some  other  expensive 
material,  and  filled  \%ilh  jewels  trinkets  or  ducats." 

"Nothing/'  olwicrves  Kohl  in  his  "Russia,"  "is  more  amusing 
than  to  \isit  the  markets  and  stalls  where  tlte  |)ainted  eggs  arc 
V)l(!.  Some  arc  {tainted  in  a  variety  of  i>atterns  ;  some  have 
verses  ins<  ril>ed  on  them,  but  the  niore  usual  inscription  is  the 
general  Easter  greeting,  *  Chrislohs  voskress  *  '  Christ  is  lisen  ;* 
or  *  ICat  and  think  of  mc,*  etc.  The  wealthier  do  not,  of  course, 
content  themselves  uiih  veritable  eggs,  tlyed  with  Hra/il  wood, 
but  profit  by  the  custom  to  show  their  taste  ami  gallantr)'. 
Scarcely  any  material  is  to  lie  named  that  is  not  made  into 
Easter  eggs.  At  the  iminrrial  glass  cutting  manufaitor)*  we  saw 
two  halls  filled  with  workmen,  employed  in  nothing  else  but 
in  rutting  flowers  and  figures  <m  eggs  of  crystal.  Pait  of  them 
were  for  the  Einj»cror  and  Empress  to  give  away  as  presents  to 
the  courtiers." 

A  corres|x)ndent  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  (iHrcember  ai, 
1878)  relates  concerning  the  collection  of  the  **  Tulken  EggSi" 
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that  when  a  bgy,  forty  years  ago,  he  resided  occasionally  at  one 
of  the  old  castles  in  the  southern  part  of  Wexford  county,  in 
Ireland,  and  at  Easter-time  a  peculiar  custom  was  observed. 
A  person  was  sent  round  to  the  different  tenants,  by  whom 
eggs  were  given  to  him  for  the  landlord.  The  number  of  eggs 
seemed  optional,  but  the  contribution  had  evidently  some  feudal 
bearing  in  reference  to  the  land  The  process  was  called  "  col- 
lecting the  Tulken  eggs." 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  "  Travels,"  mentions  that  at  a  period 
of  the  year  corresponding  to  Easter,  the  "  Feast  of  Novroose,  or 
of  the  waters,"  is  held,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  prior 
to  Mohammedanism.  It  lasts  for  six  days,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge — 
events  constantly  synchronised  and  confounded  in  pagan  cos- 
mogonies. At  this  period  eggs  are  presented  to  friends,  in 
obvious  allusion  to  the  Mundane  egg,  for  which  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  were  to  contend  till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

When  the  man]^  identities  which  existed  between  Druidism 
and  Magianism  are  considered,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 
Persian  commemoration  of  the  creation  originated  our  Easter- 
eggF. 

In  Galicia  there  still  lingers  a  tradition  that  somewhere  far 
away,  beyond  the  dark  seas,  there  dwells  the  happy  nation  of 
the  Rakhmane.  They  lead  a  holy  life,  for  they  abstain  from 
eating  flesh  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  one  day, 
the  "  Rakhmanian  Easter  Sunday."  And  tl»at  festival  is  cele- 
brated by  them  on  the  day  on  which  the  shell  of  a  consecrated 
Easter  egg  floats  to  them  across  the  wide  sea  which  divides 
them  from  the  lands  inhabited  by  ordinary  mortals. 

La  Motte  du  Pougard\%  an  ancient  Druidical  barrow,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  Dieppe,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  covered 
with  corn.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  festival  held  annually  on 
Easter  Monday,  which  was  abolished  at  the  time  oC  the  great 
Revolution.  At  this/^/f  a  hundred  eggs  were  put  into  a  basket, 
and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  ;  a  circle  was  formed, 
and  one  of  the  parties  took  an  egg,  which  he  successively  carried 
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to  the  top  of  the  mound,  until  they  were  all  placed  there  ;  he 
then  brought  them  back,  one  by  one,  until  they  were  replaced 
in  the  iKiskct  In  the  meantime,  another  man  belonging  to  the 
party  ran  ihe  ej^i^s^  as  it  wx5  called,  that  is,  went  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Bacriucville,  a  village  alK>ut  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  sjwt ;  and  if  he  returned  l)efore  the  hundredth  egg  was  re- 
placed in  the  basket,  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  course,  a  hogs- 
head of  cider,  which  he  aftcn**ards  distributed  among  his  friends. 
The  whole  i»arty  now  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  and 
danced  in  a  ring  round  the  mound,  representing  a  chain  without 
end.  The  egg  figured  in  this  niral  file  in  memory  of  the 
seri>ent-egg  consecrated  by  the  Druids  ;  it  was  also  an  emblem 
of  the  year,  as  attested  by  the  accounts  of  many  religious  cere- 
monies in  different  nations. 

Thiers,  in  his  **  Traite  des  Superstitions,"  observes  that  he 
has  known  people  who  preser\'ed  all  the  year  such  eggs  as  arc 
laid  on  (iood  Friday,  as  they  think  them  good  to  fxtin^uisk 
fires  when  thrown  on  them. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  popish  practice  at 
Easter  of  creeping  to  the  cross,  with  eggs  and  apples,  which 
was  censured  by  John  Bate,  in  his  **  Declaration  of  Bonner's 
Articles,"  1554. 

In  a  sermon  prcat  bed  in  Dorsetshire  (1570),  by  William 
Keltic,  it  is  stated  that  on  Good  Friday  "the  Roman  Catholics 
offered  unto  Chri'^lc  eggs  and  Kiron  to  Ik:  in  his  favour  til! 
Elaster  Day  was  past," 

AN  *'  eirack's  "  egg,  that  is  the  first  egg  laid  by  a  hen,  is 
used  in  Scotland  xs  the  prin<  ipal  ingreiiient  in  a 
"Hallow  KVn  "  charm:  such  eggs  arc  carefully  walchetl  for, 
and  when  obtained,  arc  prcs<Tvvd  against  the  advent  of  that 
festival.  'Ihe  dread  hour  of  midnight  King  at  haiul,  the 
eirack's  egg  is  brc»kcn  raw,  or  rather  the  shell  is  picrcc<l  \o  as 
to  admit  the  "white"  exuding  drop  by  droji.  This  is  |>er- 
mitted  to  fall  into  a  wineglass,  two-thirds  full  of  < lear  mater, 
until  little  is  lef^  behind  but  the  yolk.      I  he  fwilm  of  one  hand 
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is  then  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  which  is  thereupon 
turned  bottom-up,  and  the  albumen  floating  in  the  water  being 
thus  sent  whirling  through  it,  ultimately  settles  down  in  the 
broad  (Kirt  of  the  glass  next  the  hand  Gradually  accumulating 
there,  it  assumes  cloudy  and  fantastic  forms,  which  are  supposed 
to  foreshadow  the  trade  of  the  future  spouse  of  the  person 
holding  the  glass.  Sometimes  a  phantom-ship  in  full  sail  is 
represented,  betokening  a  sailor ;  a  shadowy  battle  foretells  of 
a  soldier  lover ;  a  mass  having  some  distant  resemblance  to  a 
sheep,  gives  promise  of  a  shepherd  swain,  and  so  on.  But  the 
charm  is  only  yet  half  complete.  The  contents  of  the  glass 
have  next  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  to  be  retained  there 
while  the  seeker  after  the  secrets  of  futurity  goes  forth  into  the 
night  Not  a  single  drop  must  be  swallowed  until  the  person 
trying  the  charm  hears  the  name  of  a  man  or  woman,  as  the 
case  may  be,  called  out  If  the  "oi>erator"  be  a  village  maiden, 
she  has  not,  generally,  long  to  wait  The  lads  of  the  village 
are  astir  on  such  nights,  and  are  given  to  calling  out  each  other's 
names  to  attract  the  attention  of  companions.  The  name  first 
heard  thus,  will  be  the  name  of  the  future  husband  of  her  who 
tries  the  charm,  and  the  contents  of  the  mouth  must  be  swal- 
lowed the  moment  that  the  name  is  heard. 

In  Ireland,  at  Hallow  E'en,  among  other  curious  customs, 
the  women  take  the  yolks  from  some  eggs  boiled  hard ;  fill 
the  eggs  with  salt,  and  eat  egg,  shell,  and  salt  They  are  careful 
not  to  quench  their  thirst  until  morning.  If  at  night  they 
dream  that  their  lovers  are  at  hand  with  water,  they  believe 
they  will  be  jilted. 

People  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  say  that  to  cross 
one's  face  with  the  first  new-laid  egg  of  a  chicken  that  has  been 
hatched  in  spring,  and  begins  to  lay  shortly  before  Christmas 
of  the  same  year,  is  considered  the  means  of  improving  and 
beautifying  the  complexion. 


T 


ALISMANIC  properties  were,  in  former  times,  attributed 
to  a  peculiarly  marked  or  formed  egg ;  and  instances  are 
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recorded   by  various  authors,  of  eggs  hatched  with  figures  of 
comets  or  eclipses  on  them. 

The  comet  of  1680  created  great  consternation,  es|)ccially  at 
Rome.  'Ihe />•///• /Vr»//'j//7/i/ J/^/r/// J' of  that  date  stales:  "We 
have  many  nights  lieen  surprised  with  the  sight  of  that  pro- 
digious hla/ing  phenomenon  in  the  heavens.  But  that  which 
more  amazes  us  is,  that  since  its  apjvarance,  a  hen,  in  the  house 
of  Seignior  Massimi  de  Campidogho,  in  this  city  (Rome),  laid 
an  egg  in  whit  h  there  is  very  conspi(  uously  seen  the  j^erfect 
figtire  of  this  comet,  the  inward  \<ixi  of  tlic  egg  l>eing  ver)*  clear, 
and  the  shell  trans|>arent.  In  the  greater  end  is  the  star, 
whence  a  blaze  or  luminous  Inram  shines  very  bright  to  the  other 
end.  It  was  first  taken  noti(c  t)f  by  a  senant  of  the  said 
Massimi,  who,  w  ith  wonder,  showed  it  to  his  master ;  and  it 
hath  since  lx?en  carried  to  l)C  viewed  by  the  Poj^e,  who,  as  wise 
and  infallible  as  he  is,  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  The 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  most  of  the  (irandees  of  Rome,  have 
likewise  licheld  it  with  admiration,  and  ha\e  ordered  it  to  be 
carefully  rc|)osited,  where  it  administers  not  a  little  matter  of 
siKTculation  to  our  j philosophers." 

The  I.nyal  PtvUstafit^  also,  gave  some  further  jurticulars  re- 
sj>e(  ting  this  wonderful  egg,  to  whi(  h  the  editor  added  a  sketch. 
•*  Rome,  March  6,  1681.  There  did  apjxrar  here,  about  the 
middle  of  I>c<ein!)cT  List,  a  strange  and  a  wonderful  Comet 
near  the  C'alipli*  k.  in  the  sign  of  Libra,  and  in  the  Ixxly  of  the 
Virgin.  At  the  same  time,  a  |»rf>digious  egg  was  laid  hy  a 
young  pullet  (which  had  never  laid  Ixrfore),  with  a  j>erfect  comet 
in  it.  and  as  many  stars  in  the  same  form  as  the  enclosc<l  figure 
shows.  All  the  great  ones  of  Rome  have  seen  it  -even  the 
Queen  and  the  Toix?.  What  you  see  in  the  inclosed  i>a|icr,  is 
in  the  egg  wvM  clearly  expressed,  and  not  uiK>n  the  shell.  The 
Roman  uits  are  now  very  busy  guessing  at  what  this  comet  and 
this  egg  may  |M>rtend"  The  account  ends  '*  This  is  an  exact 
draught  of  the  egg  as  it  was  printed  in  Italy  ;  but  all  {)erM)ns 
are  left  to  their  own  t  hoi<  e,  whether  they  will  l>clieve  either  this, 
i»r  any  of  our  late  home  bred  miracles  or  visions," 
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/^  OCKS  eggs  appeared  in  olden  times  to  have  had  an  im- 
^  portance  utterly  inconceivable.  At  Basle,  in  1474,  legal 
proceedings  were  actually  taken  against  a  cock  for  having  laid 
an  egg.  For  the  prosecution  it  was  proved,  that  cocks'  eggs 
were  of  inestimable  value  for  mixing  in  certain  magical  prepara- 
tions ;  that  a  sorcerer  would  rather  possess  a  cock's  egg  than  be 
master  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  and  that  in  pagan  lands 
Satan  employed  witches  to  hatch  such  eggs,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded animals  most  injurious  to  all  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
race.  The  advocate  for  the  defence  admitted  the  facts  of  the 
case,  but  asked  what  legal  animus  had  been  proved  against  his 
client,  what  injury  to  man  or  beast  had  it  effected  ?  Besides, 
the  hying  of  the  egg  was  an  involuntary  act,  and,  as  such,  not 
punishable  by  bw.  If  the  crime  of  sorcery  were  imputed,  the 
cock  was  innocent ;  for  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of 
Satan  ever  having  made  a  compact  with  one  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. In  reply,  the  public  prosecutor  alleged  that,  though  the 
devil  did  not  make  compacts  with  brutes,  he  sometimes  entered 
into  them  ;  and  though  the  swine  possessed  by  devils,  as  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  were  involuntary  agents,  yet  they,  neverthe- 
less, were  punished  by  being  caused  to  run  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea,  and  so  perished  in  the  waters. 

The  pleadings  in  this  case,  recorded  by  Hemmerlin,  are  volu- 
minous ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cock  was  condemned  to 
death,  not  as  a  cock,  but  as  a  sorcerer  or  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
cock,  and  was  with  its  egg  burned  at  the  stake,  with  all  the  due 
form  and  solemnity  of  a  judicial  punishment 

The  condemnation  of  the  cock  belongs  to  the  wide  range  of 
sorcery,  which  especially  found  believers  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  professors  of  the  black  art  were 
accused  of  allying  themselves  to  Satan  by  a  host  of  malpractices, 
and  amongst  others  by  cock's  eggs,  from  a  belief  that  they  con- 
tained serpents;  thus  the  cock  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
with  the  egg  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  laid. 

Lapeyronie,  in  the  "  M^moires  de  T Academic  des  Sciences  " 
for    1 7 10,   gives   some  interesting  details  on   the  pretended 
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cocks*  eggs  in  which  he  exjx)scs  the  folly  of  this  popubr  error, 
which  was  even  in  his  lime,  shared  by  people  of  a  superior 
jxwiiion. 

Sir  Thomas  Hrown,  in  his  **  Vulgar  Errors,"  stales  that  the 
generation  of  a  "  Rasilisk  "*  is  suj>i>osed  to  proceetl  from  a 
cock's  egg,  hatched  under  a  toad  or  serpent— a  conceit  which 
he  ol)serves  is  as  monstrous  as  t4ie  hrcKxl  itself  Heendeavourx 
to  account  for  its  "  Killing  at  a  distance  ;  it  ix)isonclh  \iy  the 
eye,  and  by  the  priority  of  vision.  Now  that  deleterious  it  may 
1)C  at  some  distanrc,  and  d<.*strurtive  without  roriv>ral  contiction^ 
what  uncertainty  soever  there  \yc  in  the  effert,  there  is  no  high 
improkibility  in  the  relation.  For,  if  plagues  and  pestilential 
atomes  have  l)een  convoyed  in  the  air  from  different  regions  ; 
if  men  at  a  distance  have  infected  each  other  ;  if  the  shadowes 
of  .some  trees  he  noxious  ;  if  tor|)edoes  deliver  their  opium  at  a 
<listance,  and  stupifye  l)eyond  themselves  ;  we  cannot  reason- 
ably deny  that  they  may  proceed  from  suhtiller  seed.s  more 
agile  emanations,  whirh  contemn  these  laws  and  invade  at  dis- 
tance unexjiected  Thus  it  is  not  imjtossible  what  is  affirmed 
of  this  animal  ;  the  visible  rnycs  of  their  eyes  carr)*ing  forth  the 
subtilcif  portion  of  their  jwison,  which  received  by  the  eye  of 

*  Many  faMtr^  ^^rrc  current  respecting  the  cockatricr,  or  lia«ilt%k  ;  the 
killing  l»y  a  l«»oU  i>  .illu'lc  1  to  by  .Shak«|>carc  in  "Ttielilh  Niglit  :" 

•*  Say  ihou  Inil  /, 
An«l  ih.il  Iwrc  vowel  I  %\^^\\  jtoi*on  in<>re 
Than  ihe  ileathdarting  eye  of  ct>ckalrif  e." 

King  Uenrr  VI  ,  when  he  heart  of  the  tlealh  of  his  uncle  Humphrey,  the 
gtHwl  Duke  of  (ilouic^ler,  vjy*  lo  .Suffolk  : 

*'  Come,  lta%ili%k, 
An«l  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  Mghl." 

Heaumont  nntl  Melchcf  nlvo  %.yr9k  c»f  the  lviMli\k  in  the  **  Woman  hater:" 

"The  !»a%ili*k'*  <leath<lf>ing  eye." 

Hut   there  w.it  2  %»ill   further   refinement  ;    that   if  the   ccKkalrice  fir^t  \.iw 
the  perv»n,  he  killr«l  him  hy  it  ;  Uit  if  the  animnl  wa*  firM  *een,  he  «lic»l. 
Dr)<ien  ha%  alludcil  to  thi^  fancy  : 

"Mivchicf"  .i»e  hke  the  c<i*k."itrice'<  eve. 
If  t!»ey  %cr  first  they  kill,  t/ trr/t  they  flie  '* 

They  wac  »iip|w»setl  to  |H:nctr3lc  steel  l»y  pecking  it. 
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man  on  beast,  infectelh  first  the  brain,  and  is  from  thence  com- 
manicated  to  the  heart" 

In  Swan's  ''Sfieculum  Mundi "  (1635),  the  origin  of  the 
cockatrice,  or  basilisk,  is  thus  alluded  to  :  "  That  they  be  bred 
out  of  an  egg  laid  by  an  old  cock,  is  scarce  credible ;  howbeit 
some  affirm  with  great  confidence,  that  when  the  cock  waxeth 
old  .  .  .  there  groweth  in  him^  of  his  corrupted  seed,  a  little 
egg  with  a  thin  film  instead  of  a  shell,  and  this  being  hatched 
by  a  toad  or  some  such-like  creature,  bringelh  forth  a  %'enomous 
worm,  though  not  this  basilisk,  that  king  of  serpents." 

In  the  "  British  Apollo  "  (edit  1726),  we  find : 

*'  Ye  sons  of  wisdom,  channing  youths. 

Resolve  a  dvubcing  fair, 
Whether  or  no  there  s  any  truth 

In  what  old  folks  declare ; 
They  will  affirm  that  they  have  seen 

Cock's  eggs,  which  I  cleclare. 
In  my  opinion  seems  akin 

To  eggs  laid  by  a  mare." 

The  answer  is  waggishly  given  : 

*'  A  man  may  well  in  labour  (all. 
And  ne'er  your  reason  shock, 
As  that  an  egg,  though  ne'er  so  small. 
May  be  laid  by  a  cock." 

When  a  hen  has  laid  ninety-nine  ordinary  sized  eggs,  she  lays 
a  very  small  one,  which  is  called  the  "  cent  "  egg,  or  cock-egg. 
This  egg  is  a  i>eculiar  one.  It  is  very  small,  not  so  large  as  a 
pigeon's,  and  contains  no  yolk,  but  is  full  of  albumen.  The 
Derbyshire  folks  say,  that  could  the  "  cent "  egg  be  hatched, 
forth  would  come  a  cockatrice. 

BIRDS'  eggs  appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  an  invalu- 
able quality,  according  to  popular  belief — that  of  curing 
drunkenness.  Thus  Swan,  in  his  "  Speculum  Mundi,"  says : 
"The  egges  of  an  owle  broken  and  put  into  the  cup  of  a 
drunkard,  or  one  desirous  to  follow  drinking,  will  so  work  with 
him  that  he  will  suddenlie  lolhe  his  good  liquor,  and  be  dis- 
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pleased  with  drinking."     A  very  probable  consecjuencc,  we  may 
add,  of  such  a  recij^.* 

The  same  pro|>erty  is  attached  to  the  stork's  egg,  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders  writes  in  the  JuM  (April  18,  1874): 
**  As  I  was  walking  through  the  Plaza  de  Mercado,  or  market- 
place at  .Seville,  with  Manuel,  an  old  fruit-scIler  asked  him  to 
get  her  n  stork's  egg  for  her  son.  Then  came  a  l>argain,  and 
finally  the  old  lady  agreed  to  give  ten  reals—  an  enormous  price 
for  her»  and  for  such  an  article.  Manuel  infonncd  me  that  her 
son  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  it  is  the  |»opular  Ixlicf  that  a 
stork's  egg  is  a  certain  cure  for  this  unfortunate  habit." 

In  the  GentUmans  Magazine  (1787)  we  find  it  stated: 
"That  it  is  usual  with  many  |)crsons  alx)ut  Exeter,  who  arc 
a/Tccted  with  agues,  to  visit  at  dead  of  night  the  nearest  cross- 
road, five  different  times,  and  there  bur)*  a  new-laid  egg.  TTie 
visit  is  |>aid  al>out  an  hour  l>efore  the  cold  fit  is  exi)ected ;  and 
they  are  i>crsuadcd  that  %vith  the  egg  they  will  bury  the  ague. 
If  the  exjxirimcnt  fail  (and  the  agitation  it  occasions  may  often 
render  it  successful),  they  attribute  it  to  some  unlucky  accident 
that  may  have  iKrfallen  them  on  the  way.  In  the  execution  of 
this  matter  they  observe  the  strictest  silence,  taking  care  not  to 
s|)eak  to  anyone  whom  they  may  hnpinm  to  meet." 

In  the  Countess  of  Kent's  **  Choice  Manual  "  (1676),  we  read 
of  a  curious  employment  of  an  egg  as  an  antidote  to  |)oisonSy 
etc.  **  An  a|>provc<l  mc<li(  ine  for  the  plague,  called  the  philo$ih 
pher's  e^.  It  is  a  most  excellent  preservative  against  all 
lK)ysons,  or  dangerous  diseases  that  draw  towards  the  heart. 
Take  a  new-laid  egg,  and  break  a  hole  so  !>raid,  as  you  may 
take  out  the  while  ( lean  from  the  yolk,  then  take  one  ounce  of 
saffron,  and  mingle  it  with  the  yolk,'  etc. 

Pr.  Poran  ol)sorves  amusingly,  that  **  In  *.onie  jwrts  of  Africa 
where  eggs  arc  very  s4-ar<  e,  and  the  priests  are  very  fond  of 

*  An  owl'j  rgj;  w.n^  r«>nvi'!rrrtl  l»y  the  anciirnt*  x\  cfftraci'Hu  in  prrienrin^ 
the  hair,  an<I  nukini;  it  c-.iil  ;  but  Tliny  asks  ^ho  ever  siw  an  owl's  cyy. 
inasmuch  as  the  hirT  it^eif  was  a  ptotligy  ;  and  he  further  inquires  wbo 
could  try  it,  es|>ecully  on  hts  hair  ? 
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them,  it  has  been  revealed  to  the  people  that  it  is  sacrilege  for 
any  but  clerical  gentlemen  to  eat  eggs !  The  lay  scruple,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  is  quieted  by  the  assurance,  that  though  the 
sacred  hens  produce  only  for  the  scr\'ants  at  the  altxur,  the  latter 
never  address  themselves  to  the  food  in  question,  without  the 
whole  body  of  the  laity  profiting  thereby !  All  the  eggs  in 
Africa,  passing  the  oesophagus  of  a  priest,  could  hardly  nourish 
a  layman,  even  though  the  eggs  were  as  gigantic  as  those  which 
an  old  author  says  are  presented  by  ladies  in  the  moon  to  their 
profoundly  delighted  husbands,  and  from  which  spring  young 
babies,  six  feet  high,  and  men  at  all  points." 

In  £^st  Norfolk  there  is  a  notion  that  if  a  less  number  of 
primroses  than  thirteen  be  brought  into  a  house  on  the  first 
occasion  of  bringing  any  in,  so  many  eggs  only  will  each  hen  or 
goose  hatch  that  season. 

A  writer  on  this  subject  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  observes  : 
"  When  recently  admitted  into  deacon's  orders,  my  gravity  was 
sorely  tried  by  being  called  on  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  two 
old  women,  arbing  from  one  of  them  having  given  one  prim- 
rose to  her  neighbour's  child,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her 
hens  hatch  but  one  chicken  out  of  each  set  of  eggs.  And  it 
was  seriously  maintained  that  the  charm  had  been  successful 

"  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  it  only  has  an  influence  over 
geese.  Perhaps  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
belief.  In  early  seasons  persons  are  induced  to  bring  speci- 
mens of  the  first  spring  flowers  that  they  find.  In  such  seasons, 
too,  fowls  lay  early,  and  perhaps  do  not  sufficiently  protect 
their  eggs.  The  ungenial  weather  which  too  frequently  succeeds, 
spoils  the  eggs ;  and  the  effect  is  attributed  to  the  primroses,  of 
course.  The  cases  where  a  few  flowers  are  brought  in,  and  the 
fowls  have  numerous  broods,  remain  unnoticed." 

Camden,  in  his  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Irish," 
remarks  that  if  the  owners  of  horses  cat  eggs,  they  must  take 
care  to  eat  an  even  number,  otherwise  some  mischief  will 
betide  the  horses.  Grooms  are  not  allowed  eggs,  and  the 
riders  are  obliged  to  wash  their  hands  after  eating  them." 
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In  the  north  of  England  the  housewife  thinks  it  lucky  to  set 
a  hen  on  an  odd  number  of  eggs  for  if  she  sets  the  hen  on  an 
even  numl)cr  there  will  be  no  chickens. 

In  Derbyshire  it  is  considered  that  a  hen  must  not  be  set 
with  twelve  eggs  under  her,  tlic  numlxrr  must  Ik  cither  eleven 
or  thirteen.  The  latter  is  the  best,  and  (unusual  in  most  other 
beliefs)  a  lucky  number.  If  twelve  eggs  arc  sat  ui)on,  the  hen 
will  scarcely  succeed  in  hatching  them  ;  and  if  hatched,  the 
chickens  will  do  no  good. 

A  writer  in  Hone's  **  Year  Dook  "  olwerves  (under  dale  1831)1 
"That  it  is  cusiomar>'  with  the  good  housewives  of  Norfolk, 
on  placing  a  *  clutch  or  litter  *  of  eggs  (generally  thirteen)  in 
a  nest  for  incubation  (more  jtarticularly  of  a  goose  or  duck), 
to  swing  a  lighted  candle  over  them  at  the  time,  as  a  chann, 
to  prevent  hawks,  crows,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  flying  away 
with  the  young  goslings,  or  ducks  produced  from  the  charmed 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  **  Vulgar  Errors,"  alluding  to  the 
"conceit  of  ovum  decumanum,"  sa)*s  it  is  so  called  because  the 
tenth  egg  is  bigger  than  any  other,  according  to  the  reason 
alleged  by  Festus,  **  Dccumana  ova  dicuntur,  quia  ovum 
dccimum  m.ijus  nnsriiur."  For  the  honour  we  l)ear  unto  the 
clergy  we  cannot  but  wish  this  true,  but  herein  will  lie  found 
no  more  verity  than  the  other  (alluding  to  the  tenth  wave  of  the 
sea  Inring  more  dangerous  and  greater  than  the  other  waves). 
He  adds  "The  conceit  is  numeral." 

Crofton  Crokcr,  in  one  of  his  **  Fair)'  Ixrgends  and  Traditions 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  gives  an  amusing  slor)-  (the  **  Brewery 
of  Kgg  Shells "),  in  which  Mrs.  Sullivan,  fancying  that  her 
youngest  <  hild  had  lK?en  exchanged  by  fairies  theft^  is  recom- 
mended by  Kllcn  Ix:ah,  a  wise  woman,  to  try  the  experiment, 
as  a  test,  of  breuing  egg  sliells.  She  put  the  ix>t  on  the  fire, 
and  plenty  of  turf  under  it,  and  set  the  water  t>oiling  at  such  a 
rate  that,  if  ever  water  w.is  red-hot,  it  surely  was.  "  The  child 
was  lying  for  a  wonder  r|uiic  easy  and  quiet  in  the  cradle, 
c\'ery  now  and  then  cocking  his  eye,  that  would  twinkle  as  keen 
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as  a  star  in  the  frosty  night,  over  at  the  great  fire,  and  the  big 
pot  upon  it ;  and  he  looked  on  with  great  attention  at  Mrs. 
Sullivan  breaking  the  eggs,  and  putting  down  the  egg-shells  to 
boiL     At  last  he  asked,  with  the  voice  of  a  very  old  man, 

*  What  are  you  doing,  mammy  ?*  Mrs.  Sullivan's  heart,  as  she 
said  herself,  was  up  in  her  mouth  ready  to  choke  her,  at  hearing 
the  child  speak.  .  But  she  contrived  to  put  the  poker  in  the 
fire,  and  to  answer,  without  making  any  wonder  at  the  words, 

*  I'm  brewing,  a  vick '  (my  son).  *  And  what  are  you  brewing, 
Qiammy  ?*  said  the  little  imp,  whose  supernatural  gift  of.  speech 
now  proved,  beyond  question,  that  he  was  a  fairy  substitute. 
On  Mrs.  Sullivan's  reply,  *  Egg-shells,'  the  imp,  starting  up  in 
the  cradle  and  clapping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  ^I'm  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  the  world,  and  I  never  saw  a  brewery  of  egg- 
shells before  !'  The  poker  was  by  this  time  quite  red,  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  seizing  it,  ran  furiously  towards  the  cradle ;  but  some- 
how or  other  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  'flat  on  the  floor,  and 
the  poker  flew  out  of  her  hand  to  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
However,  she  got  up,  and  on  going  to  the  cradle  saw  her  own 
child  in  a  sweet  sleep." 

The  story  has  been  told  with  some  immaterial  variations  in 
Grose's  "Provincial  Glossary,"  where  it  is  quoted  from  a 
"  Pleasant  Treatise  on  Witchcraft"  For  instance,  Ellen  Leah 
is  there  represented  by  an  old  man,  and  the  mother  of  the 
changeling,  instead  of  brewing  the  egg-shells,  breaks  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  places  the  twenty-four  half-shells  before  the  child,  who 
exclaims,  "  Seven  years  old  was  I  before  I  came  to  the  nurse, 
and  four  years  have  I  lived  since,  and  never  saw  so  many  milk- 
pans  before  I"  The  exposure  of  the  fairy  and  subsequent 
restitution  of  the  woman's  child  form  the  sequel 

The  custom  of  breaking  egg-shells  to  avoid  fascination  is  still 
retained  in  France. 

The  Connoisseur  (^o.  109)  says,  "  It  is  a  common  notion  that 
a  witch  can  make  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  an  egg-shell, 
or  take  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  across  the 
country  on  a  broomstick.'' 
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In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  Women  Pleased  "  are 
the  following  lines : 

"  The  ficvil  Oiould  think  of  purchjiting  that  fm*'ihell 
Tu  vicuinl  out  a  witch  for  the  Hurmoothict.*' 

To  break  the  egg  shell  nrter  the  meat  is  out,  is  a  relic  of  the 
suiHrrslilion  mentioned  by  IMiny  :  **  Hue  pcrtinet  ovorum,  ut 
exsorbucrit  (|uis«nie,  cnlices  protinus  frangi  aut  eosdem  cochle- 
aribus  jwrfornri."  Sir  Thninas  Hrown  tells  us  that  the  intent 
of  this  was  to  prevent  wiirhrrafl:  **  I'or  lest  wil<:hes  should 
draw  or  prick  their  names  therein,  and  vencfu  iously  mischief 
their  |>ersons,  they  broke  the  shell;"  as  Dalerampius  has  ob- 
sen'cd.  Delrio,  in  his  *'  Disquisii.  Magirx,"  has  the  following 
|)assage  on  this  subject  :  **  Vx  si  ova  comederint,  eorum  testas, 
non  nisi  ter  cultro  j>erfossns  in  catinum  |>rojiciunt,  timentes 
neglcctum  venefuiis  ncnendi  otcasionem  prxl)ere." 

CuthlK-rt  \\Qi\Q^  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (Aug.  22,  1857), 
writes :  '*  A  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the 
public,  told  me  that  when  in  Finland,  he  called  with  some 
friends  at  a  road-side  cottage,  and  desired  to  be  accommodated 
with  some  lK)iled  eggs,  a  jK)rtion  of  which  were  to  be  boiled 
hard.  The  damsel  who  sufK^rintended  the  lioiling  chanted  a 
sing  song  charm  during  the  culinary  process.  This  she  re|)ealed 
twice,  and  turned  herself  round  six  times  ;  the  soft-l)oilcd  eggn 
were  then  considered  sufficiently  done.  She  then  reiM:atcd  her 
verse  for  a  third  time,  and  turned  herself  round  thrice;  when 
the  hard  lK)iled  eggs  were  deemed  ready  for  eating.  They 
had  no  ( lock,  dial,  ( lejvsydra,  hour  glass,  burning  of  ta[>cr^ 
or  any  f>ther  method  of  measuring  the  time  nc<  css.iry  for 
the  rgg  l>oiling  than  this  chanting  of  the  song;  and  a  like 
kind  of  formula  was  re|»eated  for  similar  doniestir  jnirposes, 
thf>se  *  household  words  '  Ining  sup|H)scd  to  <lei)end  for  their 
efficacy  iij>on  the  full  l»elief  in  the  charm  \\\v\  were  j»rcsumed  to 
cause.  'I'he  application  of  this  to  the  iiv  -»nlations  of  witchet 
over  the  concoction  of  some  *hcll-broth*  is  sufTiciently  obvious." 

St.  Swithin,  the  JuftUr  Pimius  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  is 
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stated  to  have  worked  a  kindly  mirade  in  ixyoai  of  an  old 
woman,  whose  basket  of  eggs  had  been  wantonly  broken  by  a 
workman  in  his  employ.  The  good  bishop  restored  them  all, 
or  according  to  the  popular  legend,  which  converts  this  simple 
act  of  justice  and  chanty  into  a  miracle,  he  restored  the  broken 
^gs  by  making  them  whole. 

Tradition  relates  that  on  one  occasion  St  Kevin,  of  Ireland, 
when  he  was  praying  at  a  window  in  the  Tcampul  tui  SkeUi^^  or 
the  Temple  of  the  Rock,  at  Glendalough,  with  one  hand  ex- 
tended in  a  supplicating  attitude,  a  blackbird  descended,  and 
deposited  her  eggs  in  his  open  ptalm.  The  saint,  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  bird,  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  but 
remained  in  the  same  position  until  the  creature  had  hatched 
her  egg&  For  which  reason,  in  all  representations  of  St  Kevin, 
be  is  shown  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  supporting  in  his 
hand  a  bird*s  nest 

In  Normandy,  and  other  parts  of  France,  there  is  a  belief  in 
the  fowl  that  lajrs  a  golden  egg ;  but  to  obtain  such  a  ^-aluable 

_      *  

gift,  the  Evil  One  has  to  be  invoked.  The  animal  must  be 
com{^etely  black,  and  the  owner  of  it,  having  made  the  compact 
for  his  soul,  carries  the  bird  to  a  point  from  which  five  roads 
diverge,  aiul  cries  with  a  loud  %'oice,  five  or  seven  timesi 
"  Money  from  my  black  fowl  f  the  £\'il  One  presents  himself, 
and  the  golden  egg  is  produced. 

The  following  is  from  the  Stamford  Mercury  (October  29, 
1852):  "There  exists  a  species  of  superstition  in  North  Not- 
tinghamshire against  letting  eggs  go  out  of  a  house  after  sunset 
The  other  day  a  person  in  want  of  some  eggs  called  at  a  farm- 
house in  East  Markham,  and  inquired  of  the  good  woman 
whether  she  had  any  eggs  to  sell,  to  which  she  replied  that  she 
had  a  few  scores  to  dispose  of  *  Then  Til  take  them  home 
with  me  in  the  cart,'  was  his  answer ;  to  which  she  somewhat 
indignantly  replied,  '  That  youll  not :  don't  you  know  the  sun 
has  gone  down?  You  are  welcome  to  the  eggs  at  a  proper 
hour  of  the  day ;  but  I  would  not  let  them  go  out  of  the  house 
after  the  sun  is  set  on  any  consideration  whatever." 
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In  Derbyshire,  also,  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen  to  gather 
eggs  and  bring  them  into  the  house  aAcr  dark.  Others  con- 
sider that  to  ensure  a  proper  amount  of  laying  on  the  part  of 
their  liens  it  is  necessary  that  the  eggs  should  Ik  collected 
each  day  in  the  forenoon,  and  be  brought  into  the  house  about 
noon.  Kggs  ought  not  to  l»c  brought  in  on  Sunday,  and  no 
hen  must  l)c  "  set  "  on  that  day,  or  after  dark  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week. 

There  is  a  l>clief  in  some  jiarts  of  the  country  that  ducks* 
eggs  brought  into  a  house  aAcr  sunset  will  never  be  hatched. 
In  Lincolnshire  it  is  considered  unhu  ky  to  bring  eggs  into  a 
house  after  sunset ;  that  if  eggs  are  brought  over  running  water, 
they  will  have  no  chic  ks  in  them.  I'lgg-shclls  should  not  be 
burnt,  or  the  hens  will  cease  to  lay.  In  Derbyshire  it  was  a 
custom  formerly  to  give  a  new-laid  egg  to  a  child  on  its  l)eing 
taken  into  a  house  for  the  first  time  ;  care  should  \ic  observed 
that  the  egg  was  laid  the  same  morning.  This  giving  of  an  egg 
was  for  "  lu(  k,"  and  to  start  the  child  in  life  with  something 
good  and  useful. 

In  some  jvarts  of  the  country  it  is  Inrlieved  that  the  first  egg 
laid  by  a  white  pullet,  [)laced  under  the  pillow  at  night,  will 
bring  dreams  of  those  you  wish  to  marr)'. 

With  regard  to  dreams,  Chr)sii>pus  relates  that  a  man 
dreamed  he  saw  an  egg  hanging  from  the  tester  of  his  l>cd,  and 
the  C)neiro<  ritic  pronounced  that  there  was  a  treasure  under 
the  courh.  He  dug,  therefore,  and  found  some  gold  with  silver 
alxnit  it,  jurt  of  whi(  h  latter  he  presented  to  his  sage  adviser. 
**Was  there  no  gold?**  asked  the  wise  man;  **  if  not,  what 
meant  the  yolk  of  your  egg  ?'*  **  As  if,**  Cirero  cx(  laims  **  no 
one  else  had  dreamed  of  an  egg,  or  >\ilhout  divcovering  a  trea- 
sure ;  and  as  if  there  could  lie  any  necessity  for  the  ol»sturc 
intimation,  and  o|K:n  interpretation  at  the  same  time.*' 

In  the  vi<  inity  of  Mant  hester  it  n*;cd  to  l>c  iK'licved  unlucky 
to  sus|)cnd  strings  of  blown  bird's  eggs  in  a  dwelling-house,  but 
good  luck  ensued  from  |)la(  ing  them  in  an  outhouse.  Another 
piece  of  yoikXott  relative  to  birds'  eggs  was,  that  ** bitbats "• 
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'were  generated  from  eggs  being  sat  upon  by  toads  whilst  in  the 
process  of  hatching. 

At  Amboyna,  in  the  last  century,  the  marriage  ceremony 
principally  consisted  in  throwing,  backwards  and  forwards,  an 
egg  into  the  wide  sleeves  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  outer 
garments. 

-  In  some  parts  of  Java,  at  a  wedding,  the  bride,  as  a  sign  of 
her  subjection,  kneels  and  washes  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom, 
or  he  treads  upon  a  raw  egg,  and  she  wipes  his  foot 

It  is  customary  after  a  wedding  in  Russia  for  the  husband  to 
go  to  the  mother-in-law's  house,  where  she  offers  him  an  ome- 
lette. He  makes  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  omelette,  into 
which  a  groomsman  pours  maslo — butter  or  oil — and  then 
breaks  the  pot  from  which  the  niaslo  was  taken. 

In  what  is  called  "  the  christening  of  the  cuckoo  "  in  Russia, 
a  figure  of  the  bird  is  dressed  up,  and  crosses  are  hung  from 
the  sides.  Two  girls  then  walk  in  different  directions  round 
the  birch-trees,  and  meet  at  a  circle  made  of  their  branches, 
through  which  they  kiss  each  other  three  times,  and  give  each 
other  a  yellow  egg. 

Among  the  Russian  peasants  (remarks  Mr.  Ralston),  the 
Rusdlkas  (female  water-spirits  corresix)nding  to  our  elves  and 
fairies)  are  propitiated  during  a  week's  festival  in  various  ways; 
among  others,  the  relatives  of  drowned  or  strangled  i^ersons  go 
out  to  their  graves,  taking  with  them  pancakes  and  spirits,  and 
red  eggs.  The  eggs  are  broken,  and  the  spirits  are  poured  over 
^heir  graves,  after  which  the  relics  are  left  to  the  Rusdlkas, 
these  lines  being  sung  : 

"Queen  Rusilka, 
Maiden  fair. 
Do  not  destroy  the  soul, 

Do  not  cause  it  to  be  choked, 
And  wc  will  make  homa«;c  to  tlicc." 

Among  the  Storyland  Beings  that  haunt  the  imagination  of 
the  Russian  peasant  is  a  strange  creature  called  "  Koshchei, 
the  ImmortaV  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  mythical  representation 
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of  winter.  5k>mctimcs  it  is  a  hcro*s  mother  whom  Koshchei 
suddenly  carries  off;  sometimes  it  is  his  wife.  In  either  case 
she  is  kept  a  prisoner  until  the  hero  fmds  out  in  what  manner 
the  immortal  one  can  be  rendered  mortal — in  what  place  his 
death  can  l)c  discovered  and  brought  home  to  him.  The  secret 
is  always  hard  to  detect,  but  sooner  or  later  Koshchei  is 
generally  induced  to  make  some  such  revelation  as  this  :  **  My 
death  is  in  such  and  such  a  place.  There  stands  an  oak,  and 
under  the  aik  is  a  casket,  and  in  the  casket  is  a  hare,  and  in 
the  hare  is  a  duck,  and  in  the  duck  is  an  /XC»  <'''*' '''  ^^'^  CK/f  '^ 
my  death''  And  when,  after  many  adventures,  the  egg  has 
Ixren  found  and  broken,  Koshchei  dies. 

In  another  Russian  story  a  prince  gels  hold  of  the  fatal  egg, 
and  shifts  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  till  it  breaks  and 
Koshchei  dies.  In  one  tale  a  snake  is  substituted  for  the  evil 
Ixring,  and  its  death  lies  in  a  little  stone  within  the  yolk  of  the 
mystic  egg.  Different  animals  are  represented  as  forming  the 
chain  which  secures  the  life  of  Koshchei,  and  of  which  the  last 
link  is  either  an  egg  or  a  stone  inside  an  egg.  In  one  story, 
the  hero  is  assisted  in  his  search  for  the  fatal  egg  by  the  thunder, 
the  wind,  and  the  hail. 

A  curious  sjnrcics  of  divination  among  the  Burmese  is  to 
discover  whether  the  '*  Ka-l.i/'  soul  or  spirit,  Ls  destroyed  or  not 
The  coflin  of  a  dead  |>erson  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  A  slender  rod  of  a  |)eculiar  sort  of  bamboo  is  thrust 
through  a  hole  in  the  lid,  so  as  to  l>c  in  contact  with  the  body. 
An  attenuated  thread  is  tied  to  the  upi>cr  end  t)f  this  rod,  and 
small  tufts  of  raw  cotton,  alternating  with  lum|>s  of  charcoal, 
arc  tied  along  the  thread  until  they  nearly  rca<  h  the  lower  end, 
on  which  is  fastened  a  silver  or  cop|)cr  ring.  Under  the  ring 
is  placed  a  cup  wiiJi  a  hard-l)oiled  egg  in  it,  which  nearly  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ring  uhich  hangs  over  it.  The  ring  soon 
begins  to  draw  down  towards  the  egg,  it  is  said,  and  to  sway 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  force  is  s<:)metimes  so  great  that 
the  thread  is  broken.  This  is  the  best  consummation  of  the 
omen.     If  the  thread  breaksi  the  ring  is  picked  up  and  |>laced 
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in  the  coffin  ;  for  it  is  inferred  that  the  "  Ka-ld,"  though  not 
permitted  to  destroy  life,  is  nevertheless  present,  and  is  not 
divorced,  or  irrecoverably  lost  The  experiment  sometimes 
fails,  there  is  no  acting  of  the  ring.  In  this  case  the  omen  is 
bad.  The  "  Ka-ld  "  is  destroyed,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
happiness  of  the  departed. 

This  extravagant  superstition  seems  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  ring-divination  of  the  ancients,  except  that  in  this 
latter  process  the  ring  was  held  in  suspension  by  a  living 
person. 

In  some  districts  of  Russia  it  is  customary  for  a  dead  man's 
relations  to  offer  the  corpse  eggs,  butter,  and  money,  saying, 
'*  Here  is  something  for  you ;  Marfa  has  brought  you  this. 
Watch  over  her  corn  and  cattle,  and  when  I  gather  the 
harvest,  do  thou  feed  the  chickens  and  look  after  the 
house." 

There  is  a  belief  in  a  house-snake  that  brings  all  sorts  of 
good  to  the  master  who  treats  it  well  and  gives  it  omelettes, 
which  should  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  on  the 
threshing-floor.  If  this  is  not  done  the  snake  will  burn  the 
house. 

One  way  of  pacifying  an  irritated  "  domovoy,"  or  house  elf, 
among  the  Russians,  is  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  go  out 
at  midnight  into  the  courtyard,  to  turn  his  face  to  the  moon, 
and  to  say,  "  Master  I  stand  before  me  as  the  leaf  before  the 
grass,  neither  black  nor  green,  but  just  like  me.  I  have  brought 
thee  a  red  egg."  Thereupon  the  spirit  will  assume  a  human 
form,  and  when  he  has  received  the  red  egg,  will  become 
quiet. 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilisation  in  England  "  (vol.  L 
p.  287),  speaking  of  the  corruptions  of  the  historians  of  the 
middle  ages,  tells  us,  "  It  was  well  known  that  the  city  of 
Naples  was  founded  on  eggs ;"  and  adds  the  following  note : 
"Mr.  Wright  (*  Narratives  of  Sorcery,'  1851)  says,  'The 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on 
which  its  fate  depended,  seem  to  have  been  legends  generally 
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ruiTcnl  in  the  middle  ages,  and  he  refers  to  Montfaucon 
(•  Monuments  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,*  vol.  il  p.  329)  for 
proof,  that  !)>-  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  *  A  chapter 
of  the  knights  was  api)ointed  to  be  held  annually  in  Castello 
ovi  incantati  in  mirabili  periculo." 

The  following  extract,  from  the  story  of  "  Virgilius,"  re- 
printed in  Thoms's  **  Rarly  Prose  Romances,"  furnishes  the 
legend  in  its  most  complete  form  :  "And  Virgilius  was  sore 
enamoured  of  that  lady  (the  Sodan's  daughter).  Than  he 
thoughte  in  his  mynde  howe  he  myght  mareye  hyr,  and 
thoughtc  in  his  mynde  to  founde  in  the  myddcs  of  the  sea 
a  layr  towne  with  great  landes  belong)'ng  to  it ;  and  so  he 
did  by  his  cunnynge,  and  called  it  NajKlls,  and  the  foun- 
dac)*on  of  it  was  of  eggcs ;  and  in  that  lowne  of  Napells  he 
made  a  tower  with  iiij  corners,  and  in  the  topjx!  he  set  an 
apyll  ui)on  a  yron  yardc,  and  no  man  coulde  pull  that  apyll 
without  he  !>rakc  it ;  :y\u\  thorowghe  that  yron  set  he  a  botel, 
and  on  that  l)olel  set  he  an  egge ;  and  he  henge  the  apyll 
by  the  stauke  ujwn  the  cheyne,  and  so  hangylh  it  slyll. 
And  when  the  egge  styrreth,  so  shulde  the  towne  of  Napels 
(|uake,  and  when  the  egge  brake,  so  shulde  the  towne  synke. 
When  he  had  made  an  ende,  he  lettecall  it  Najiels." 

The  Rabbis,  in  their  account  of  the  great  bird  Ziz,  whose 
head  when  he  stands  in  the  deep  sea  rcac  hes  up  to  heaven, 
whose  wings  when  they  arc  extended  darken  the  sun,  add 
that  one  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  hap|>ening  to  fall,  crushed 
three  hundred  cedars,  and  breaking  in  the  fall,  drowned 
sixty  cities  in  its  yolk  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

LUCK. 

THERE  are  few  words  in  our  language  of  such  universal 
application  as  that  of  luck,  too  often  misapplied  in  a 
credulous  sense,  but  exerting  a  certain  kind  of  influence  over 
the  thoughts,  speech,  and  actions  of  individuals  generally,  and 
even  of  "  strong-minded  "  persons  who  would  smile  at  the  idea 
of  being  considered  superstitious.* 

♦  In  "The  Autobiography  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.,  F.R.S.*' 
(London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Co.,  1874),  we  find  the  following  curious  state- 
ment :  "  Some  of  my  readers  will  feel  disposed  to  laugh  outright  at  a  learned 
doctor  admitting  he  is  an  inveterate  believer  in  all  sorts  of  popular  super- 
stitions, forebodings,  and  presentments.  I  am  alarmed  at  the  spilling  of  a 
salt-cellar;  I  don't  like  to  meet  a  hearse  while  going  out  of  the  street-door; 
I  would  net  undertake  a  journey  or  any  im))ortant  work  on  a  Friday ;  and 
the  breaking  of  a  looking-glass  would  throw  mc  into  fits.  Now,  this  morn- 
ing "  (when  the  doctor,  on  a  day  in  1814,  was  at  Boulogne,  and  the  guest  of 
Madame  Martinetti)  '*soon  after  our  t^tc-dt^U  diJ€Utter^  I  became  suddenly 
depressed  in  spirits  to  such  a  degree,  that  my  fair  hostess  fancied  I  had  been 
taken  ill.  This  state  of  nervousness  and  depression  endured  after  I  had 
retired  to  my  hotel,  and  was  making  ready  my  luggage  for  my  positive 
departure  at  noon  on  the  succeeding  day,  leaving  out  only  the  evening  dress 
for  the  dinner  and  opera.  On  taking  my  place  at  dinner,  the  knile  and 
fork  laid  before  me  crossway,  startled  mc  ( I  dare  say  I  turned  pale),  but  I 
said  nothing.  There  were  two  attendants.  At  the  next  course  the  other 
valet  replaced  my  plate,  and  again  the  fatal  cross  was  laid  before  me  I  I 
looked  round  to  the  three  guests  to  see  if  it  was  the  habit  of  the  servants  of 
the  house ;  they  had  no  cross,  only  the  doctor  :  and  again  the  third  time  the 
same  symbol  maile  its  appearance  before  me  with  ihc  setting  of  the  dessert 
and  corresponding  plates  with  gilt  knife  and  fork,  the  two  latter  of  which 
articles  again  contrived  to  be  laid  down  in  a  crucial  form.  Ah  !  now  there 
was  no  mistake.  Some  great  crossing  was  about  to  befall  me.  I  had  better 
shut  myself  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  give  up  tbe  proposed  drive  and  the 
opera,  and  wait  until  I  can  escape  in  the  morning  from  the  doomed  city. 
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It  has  l>ccn  remarked  that  "  the  man  who  believes  in  nothing 
else  l)elicves  in  lucky  and  endeavours  lo  propitiate  her  with 
devices  at  whose  childishness  the  African  adorers  of  Mumbo 
Junilx)  miglu  lnuj;h.  1  have  seen  a  minister  of  state  turn  his 
chair  round  at  a  whist  table  in  order  to  avert  his  displeasure  ;  I 
have  seen  a  warrior  to  whom  the  safety  of  an  army  has  been 
confided,  and  not  in  vain,  lodge  an  ivor)*  fish  ujxjn  a  candle- 
stick to  secure  her  gf>od  graces.  I  have  seen  the  most  prudent 
of  attorneys  call  fur  fresh  cards,  niul  pay  for  them,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  he  would  l)C  gMtificd  by  that  extravagant  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  known  a  venerable  di\ine  to  lay  his  finger 
with  indecent  haste  ui>on  the  two  of  rlul>s,  Inrcausc  'whoever 
first  touches  the  two  of  clubs  (as  he  was  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  me)  secures  a  good  hand  for  himself  *  directly  after 
the  cards  are  dealt.  Under  one's  own  roof,  it  has  liecn  said 
by  one  of  the  priesiluKxl  of  the  fulu^  luck  changes." 

In  the  "  Duchess  of  Maify  "  (1640),  we  read  : 

*'  How  su|^r5tltiou%ly  we  mlml  our  eviU  ! 
The  throwing;  down  ult,  or  crcKsing  of  a  hare, 
lUcctlinf;  at  nr>se,  the  «:uml))ing  of  a  hone, 
Or  ringing  of  a  cricket,  arc  of  power 
lo  flaunt  whole  man  in  ut/* 

The  general  definitions  of  luck  may  l)C  said  to  l)c  "  chance,** 
or  **  fortune,"  and  in  such  meanings  Bailey,  it)  his  **  |)ictionary'* 
(175$),  remarks  on  the  {wpular  saying  of  **(iive  a  man  luck  and 
throw  him  into  the  sea,"  that  it  savours  a  little  too  much  of 
heathenism,  or  j)rofancness ;  but  it  may  very  well  Ix'fit  a  Chris- 
tian mouth,  if  that  which  the  vulgar  call  "  hu  k,"  and  the  learned 
**  fortune,"  Ik.*  denominated  Ft  incidence ;  for  if  that  l)e  on  a  man's 
side,  you  may  throw  him  into  the  sea  and  not  Ik:  actually  and 
legally  guilty  of  murder.  This  was  verified  in  the  prophet 
Jonah. 

Among  the  ancients  the  goddess  of  Fortune  was  represented 

To  make  matters  «ttil  mote  furmMlalile,  I  fouml  on  looking  at  mjr  calendar 
it  wai  Kri<lay.      All  thi*   mind- work  I.  of  courv,  Vc\A   to  m)-telf,  albeit  I 
must  hare  ap}tcnrc(I  more  \tu|Hil  tlun  wa«  my  wont.** 
A  few  hours  later  Dr.  Granville  was  artesteil. 
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as  blindfolded,  a  dispenser  of  **  good "  or  "  ill  "-luck,  with  a 
cornucopia,  and  frequently  a  wheel  as  an  emblem  of  incon- 
stancy, in  her  hands.  Oesar,  however,  qualified  the  blind  sub- 
mission to  chance  by  saying  tliat  though  luck  went  a  good  way 
in  war,  and  he  took  it  into  account  accordingly,  yet  his  first 
care  7vas  to  place  everything^  as  much  as  possible,  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  treacherous  elanait* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  cast  every  day  into  an 
urn  stones  of  different  colours,  as  the  |)erson  performing  the 
ceremony  was  fortunate  or  otherwise.  When  the  day  was  lucky 
and  fortune  propitious,  the  stone  was  white ;  when  unlucky, 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  computed  the  balance  of 
lucL 

The  datnon  of  Socrates  (remarks  Leigh  Hunt),  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  a  spirit  of  "  luck,"  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  inti- 
mations rather  what  to  avoid  tlian  to  do,  which  saved  him  from 
many  inadvertencies ;  the  spirit  interfered  on  occasions  that 
seem  very  trifling,  though  accordant  with  the  office  assigned  to 
him  by  Plato  of  presiding  over  fortuitous  events.  Thus  Socrates 
was  going  one  day  to  see  a  friend,  in  company  with  some  others, 
when  he  made  a  sudden  halt,  and  told  them  that  his  daemon 
had  advised  him  not  to  go  down  that  street,  but  to  choose 
another.  Some  of  them  turned  back,  but  others  persisting  in 
the  path  before  them,  "on  purix)se,  as  'twere,  to  confute  Socrates 

*  Juvenal  says :  **  One  lucky  hour  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  soldier 
than  a  recomniendalion  to  Mars,  eiiher  from  his  mistress  or  his  mother." 

"  Good-luck  and  ill-luck,"  remarks  Montaigne,  **  are,  in  my  opinion,  two 
sovereign  powers.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  human  prudence  b  able  to 
act  the  same  part  as  fortune  will  do ;  and  his  enterprise  is  very  vain,  who 
presumes  to  secure  both  the  causes  and  the  consequences,  and  lead,  as  it 
were  by  the  hand,  the  progress  of  his  undertaking ;  even  more  particularly 
in  martial  councils." 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  says  :  '*  Let  not  fortune,  which  hath  no  name  in 
Scripture,  have  any  in  thy  divinity.  Let  Providence,  nut  chance,  have  (he 
honour  of  thy  acknowledgments,  and  Le  thy  ilCdipus  on  contingencies. 
Mark  well  the  paths  and  winding  ways  thereof ;  Init  be  not  too  wise  in  the 
construction,  or  sudden  in  the  application.  The  han<l  of  Providence  writes 
often  by  abbreviatures,  hieroglyphics,  or  &hort  characters,  which,  like  the 
laconism  on  the  wall,  are  not  to  be  made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  from  that 
spirit  which  indicted  them." 
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his  Daemon/'  encountered  a  herd  of  muddy  swine,  and  came 
home  with  their  c  lothes  nil  over  dirt  Charillus,  a  musician, 
who  had  come  to  Athens  to  sec  the  philosopher  Cebes,  got 
especially  nuidded,  so  that  now  and  then,  sa)'s  Plutarch,  *'  he 
and  his  friends  would  think  in  merriment  on  Socrates  his 
Daemon,  wondering  that  it  never  forsook  the  man,  and  that 
heaven  took  such  |urticular  care  of  him."  Despite  of  this, 
however,  the  pretension  of  Socrates  to  an  unusual  sense  of  his 
attendant  spirit,  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into  **  ill-luck." 

Melton,  in  his  **  Astrologaster  "  (1620),  has  a  fling,  in  his  play- 
ful way,  at  the  astrologers'  good  and  evil  times,  and  days,  and 
omens  as  a  sujiersPition,  and  asks  :  **  What  ilMucke  can  there  be 
in  it,  when  a  hare  crosscth  you,  cxcei>t  it  is  your  ill-luck  not  to 
catch  her ;  what  ill  lurke  can  it  be  to  a  man  to  stumble  in  the 
morning,  excei)t  he  fall  down  and  break  his  nose  ?  What  ill- 
lucke  can  there  l)C  in  finding  money,  except  it  1)C  counterfeit  ? 
Many  jxjople  in  these  days  cannot  breake  his  shinnes,  have  his 
nose  blccde,  lose  a  game  at  cards  heare  a  doggc  howle,  or  a 
cat  wawle,  but  instantly  they  will  rtmne  to  the  calculator." 

Goldsmith,  in  **  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  sj^eaking  of  the 
waking  dreams  of  his  hero's  daughters,  tells  us  :  "  The  girls  had 
their  omens  too  ;  they  felt  strange  kisses  on  their  lijjs  ;  they 
saw  rings  in  the  candle  ;  purses  bounded  from  the  fire  ;  and 
tnie  love  knots  lurked  at  the  l)ottom  of  every  teacu|>." 

The  singular  suj)crstitions  connected  with  "lurk"  may,  in 
many  <ascs,  l)e  accoimted  for  by  a  simple  mode  of  reasoning  ; 
thus  Sir  Hurnphrey  DavT,  in  his  **  Salmonia,"  alludes  to  certain 
prognostics  :  *'  Omens  of  death- watt  hes,  dreams  etc.,  are  for 
the  most  i>art  founded  on  some  accidental  coincidence  ;  Init 
spilling  of  salt,  on  an  uncommon  occasion,  may,  as  I  have 
known  it,  arise  from  a  disposition  to  aiK>plcxy,  shewn  by  an 
incipient  numbness  in  the  hand,  and  may  l)c  a  fatal  sym|>Com  ; 
and  |)ersons  disjurited  by  l»ad  omens,  sometimes  prepare  the 
way  for  evil  fortune  ;  for  confidence  in  success  is  a  great  means 
of  ensuring  it.  The  dream  of  Hnilus,  U-forc  the  Uittle  of 
Pharsalus  probably  produced  a  species  of  irresolution  and  de- 
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spondency,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  losing  the 
battle ;  and  I  have  heard  that  an  illustrious  sportsman  was 
always  observed  to  shoot  ill,  because  he  shot  carelessly,  after 
one  of  his  dispiriting  omens.  I  have  in  life  met  with  a  few 
things  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  explain,  either  by  chance 
coincidence  or  by  natural  connections ;  and  I  have  known 
minds  of  a  very  superior  class  affected  by  them — persons  in  the 
habit  of  reasoning  deeply  and  profoundly." 

With  regard  to  "  luck  **  symbols  and  their  origin,  a  clever  and 
experienced  writer  on  such  and  other  matters,  Mr.  James  Green- 
wood, remarks  (in  the  Graphic  newspaper,  June  14,  1879): 
"  We  penetrate  to  the  savage  regions  of  the*  earth,  and  we  dis- 
cover the  benighted  Quashyboo  with  a  ridiculous  little  image 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  we  pityingly  smile  at  the  poor  bar- 
barian, when  he  seriously  expresses  his  belief,  that  while  he 
carries  it  about  with  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  good  fortune 
in  whatever  he  undertakes.  But  there  are  thousands  of  us  who, 
in  this  respect,  are  as  absurdly  superstitious  as  Quashyboo.  Dr. 
Johnson  objected  to  going  under  a  ladder ;  Cromwell  believed 
in  the  3rd  of  December;  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  2nd  of 
December.  For  *  luck,'  the  Emperor  Augustus  cxuried  about 
him  a  piece  of  a  sea-calf.  How  many  men  are  there  who  carry 
in  their  purse,  for  *  luck,'  a  shilling  with  a  hole  in  it,  or  a  crooked 
sixpence  which  they  would  not  part  with  for  ten  times  its  in- 
trinsic value  ?  There  are  men,  and  women  too,  whose  turned- 
out  pockets  would  reveal  a  tooth,  an  odd-looking  bead,  a 
'cramp'  bone  or  some  similar  rubbish,  rubbed  to  a  state  of 
high  polish  by  constant  carriage.  No  one  admits  that  these 
things  are  carried  for  *  luck.'  They  can  give  no  reason  why 
they  encumber  the  pocket  with  trash  at  all.  Blushing  sheep- 
ishly at  being  found  out  in  their  weakness,  they  will  say  they 
have  'grown  used*  to  it,  or  that  it  is  only  a  pocket-piece. 
Some  will  be  candid  enough  to  admit  that  they  have  a  *  fad ' 
that  way,  but  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  what  they  mean  by 
*  fad,'  as  well  as  of  the  width  and  extent  of  the  *  way '  they 
are  prepared  to  bear  with  it" 
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Amongst  the  lower  orders  the  belief  in  "  luck  **  is  so  strong, 
thnt  it  will  take  many  a  year  of  School  Board  winnowing  before 
it  is  got  rid  of.  Rough  men  playing  cards  or  dominoes  at  a 
table,  will  gravely  turn  the  jXMk  of  their  cap  to  the  back  of  their 
head,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  turn  the  cap  inside  out,  and 
wear  it  so  as  to  woo  a  change  of  luck.  They  will,  though  they 
can  ill  afTord  to  waste  it,  throw  away  the  broken  crust  of  a  loaf, 
should  it  1)0  ril)l)cd  with  across,  in  consequence  of  an  inequality 
in  the  bricks  of  a  baker's  oven.  It  would  bring  them  "  bad 
luck  "  if  they  ale  it.  They  l)clicve  in  a  **  hicky  look  "  from  a 
person  who  squints,  but  it  must  be  one  glance,  and  have  done 
with  it.  Should  the  look  be  rej)eated,  or  even  prolonged,  the 
good  turns  to  evil,  and  they  will  have  *'  bad  luck."  At  Billings- 
gate Market,  and  at  Farringdon  Market  as  well,  may  be  found 
any  morning  a  half-silly  ragged  boy  with  a  S4]uint,  who  picks  up 
many  a  halfpenny  by  disi)ensing  *Murky  looks"  amongst  the 
itinerant  fishmongers  and  greengrocers,  ere  they  begin  their 
daily  "round."  In  the  street  market-places,  amongst  the  stall- 
kccjxrrs,  it  is  reckoned  to  be  nothing  else  than  ruinous  to  turn 
away  a  "first  bid"  for  an  article.  It  brings  kid  luck  on  the 
day's  selling,  and  it  is  l)ctlcr  to  get  the  "  hansel "  (as  the  first 
sale  is  called)  over,  even  at  a  loss.  In  all  such  places  to  the 
unlucky  stall  kcei»cr's  cxasj>cralion,  there  are  to  lie  found  mean 
folks  who  arc  known  as  hansel-hunters,  and  who  are  early  in 
the  field,  and  alert  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  |KK>r  vendor's 
superstition.  He,  the  vendor,  is  |)erfeclly  uell  aware  of  the 
|>altry  de\ire  to  obtain  goods  at  less  than  cost  pri<  e  ;  but  though 
he  may  swear  somewhat,  it  is  rare  that  he  will  turn  away  a  first 
bid,  and  "rhance  "  it.  And  when  he  has  taken  hansel  money, 
he  would  as  S(X>n  think  of  throwing  it  into  the  roail,  as  putting 
it  into  his  jKKket  without  first  "spitting  ujxin  it." 

Mr.  Proitor,  in  his  "Borderland  of  Silence"  remarks  of 
common  su|>crstitions :  "  Reverse  them,  and  they  are  as  trust- 
worthy as  l)cfore.  Let  the  sui^rrMilion  W  that  to  everyone 
spilling  salt  at  dinner,  some  great  piece  of  good  luck  %vill  occur 
before  the  (Liy  is  over ;  let   seven  years  of  good  fortune  be 
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promised  to  the  person  who  breaks  a  mirror,  and  so  on.  These 
new  superstitions  would  be  before  long  supported  by  as  good 
evidence  as  those  now  in  existence ;  and  they  would  be  worth 
as  much,  since  neither  would  be  worth  anything." 

It  is  lucky  to  do  this — unlucky  to  do  that,  say  those  who 
believe  in  common  superstitions  ;  and  they  can  always  cite  many 
coincidences  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  But  it  is  amazing  how 
common  are  the  private  superstitions  entertained  by  many  who 
smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant ;  we  must  suppose  that 
all  such  superstitions  have  been  based  upon  observed  coin- 
cidences. Again,  there  are  tricks  or  liabits  which  have 
obviously  had  their  origin  in  private  superstitions.  Dr.  John- 
son may  not  have  believed  that  some  misfortune  would  happen 
to  him,  if  he  failed  to  place  his  hand  on  every  post  which  he 
passed  along  a  certain  route ;  he  would  certainly  not  have  main- 
tained such  an  opinion  publicly,  yet  in  the  first  instance  that 
habit  of  his  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some  observed  coin- 
cidences ;  and  when  once  a  habit  of  the  sort  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  good  luck,  even  the  strongest  minds  have  been  found 
unready  to  shake  off  the  superstition. 

An  old  woman  came  to  Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  to 
ask  him  whereabouts  a  certain  bundle  of  linen  might  be,  which 
she  had  lost  Flamsteed  deteimined  to  show  the  folly  of  that 
belief  in  astrology  which  had  led  her  to  Greenwich  Observatory 
(under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer 
Royal).  He  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and  gravely 
pointed  out  a  ditch  near  her  cottage  in  which  he  said  it  would 
be  found.'  He  then  waited  until  she  should  come  back  dis- 
appointed, and  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  rebuke  he 
intended  for  her ;  but  she  came  back  in  great  delight,  with  the 
bundle  in  her  hand,  found  in  the  very  place. 

"  There  is  really  no  such  a  thing  as  luck  "  (remarks  a  writer 
in  the  Times) ;  "  it  is  a  stupid  imix)stor,  a  mere  bully,  which  over- 
throws a  man  if  he  does  not  meet  it  face  to  face,  and  keep  his 
presence  of  mind.  If  he  can  do  this,  it  disappears  like  a 
phantom,  and  leaves  him  in  possession  of  the  field.'' 
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Seizing  the  happy  moment,  **  the  time  and  tide  in  the  afTairs 
of  men,"  gives  a  propitious  aspect  to  the  blind  deity,  "luck." 
An  old  provcrl)  says :  **  It  chanceth  in  an  hour  that  comes  not 
in  seven  years ;"  that  is,  every  man  is  thought  to  have  some 
lucky  hour,  when  he  has  an  opi>ortunily  of  being  happy  all  his 
life,  could  he  but  fr.^Jit  by  the  occasion, 

IT  is  a  common  notion  that   hfay  iturriat^ti  are  unlucky. 
The  superstition  is  as  old  as  Ovid's  time,  who  tells  us  in 
his  "  Fasti  *' : 

**Ncr  vidux  tx<li5  cndrin,  ncc  virgin!*  apla 
T-mjx>ra.     Qux  nup%it  ikw  cliuturna  fuil. 
IIxc  quciquc  cic  causa  \*\  tc  provrrhia  tangunt) 
Mcnsc  mala^Maio  nultcrc  vulgu«  ait." 

The  Inst  line  was  fixed  on  the  gates  of  Ilolyrood,  on  the 
morning  of  May  i6t!i,  1567,  after  the  marriage  on  the  previous 
day  of  Mar)-,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  BothwcIL 

Our  ancestors,  like  the  Romans,  superstitiously  objected  to 
the  montli  of  May  for  marriages,  as  unlucky.  An  old  saw  says, 
"The  girls  arc  all  stark  naught  that  wed  in  May  ;**  and  another 
saying  was,  **  From  the  marriages  in  May  all  the  bairns  die  and 
decay.**  An  old  i>oct  says,  "  May  never  was  ye  month  of  love.** 
An  ancient  i)rovcrb,  cited  by  Ray,  says,  **  Who  marries  Ixrtwecn 
the  sickle  and  the  scythe  will  never  thrive.*' 

In  the  rural  districts  of  France  a  marriage  contracted  in  May 
or  August  is  unlucky.  In  the  **  Almanach  des  l.al)Oureurs,**  it  is 
stated  that  a  woman  marr)*ing  in  these  months  will  put  her 
huslxind  under  the  yoke.     It  mentions  : 

•*  .*^i  Ic  coinmun  pctipic  clil  \rai. 
La  mauvaise  t*cpousc  en  Mai.** 

In  Sir  John  Sinc^lir's  '* Statistical  Account  of  Scotland'* 
(1793),  it  states,  "That  day  of  the  week  upon  which  the  14th 
of  May  hapjK'ns  to  fall  is  esteemed  unlucky  through  all  the 
remainder  of  the  year  ;  none  marry,  or  l>egin  any  businevsupon 
it.     None  choose  to  marry  in  Januar)*  or  May,  or  to  have  their 

3« 
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banns  proclaimed  in  the  end  of  one  quarter  of  the  year,  and  to 
marry  in  the  beginning  of  the  next" 

In  the  same  work,  alluding  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  we  find 
"  that  no  couple  chooses  to  marry  except  with  a  growing  moon, 
and  some  even  wish  for  a  flowing  tide." 

This  superstition  of  the  month  of  May  being  unlucky  for 
marriages  still  prevailed  in  Italy  in  1 750.  Plutarch  assigns  three 
reasons  for  this  objectionable  month ;  one  being,  as  some  say, 
because  May  was  the  month  of  old  men ;  and  June  l)eing  that 
of  young  men,  the  latter  ought  to  be  preferred  The  Romans, 
however,  held  other  seasons  and  days  unpropitious  for  matri- 
mony, as  the  days  in  February  when  the  Parcntalia  were  cele- 
brated, etc  No  marriage,  however,  was  celebrated  without  an 
augury  being  first  consulted,  and  its  auspices  proved  favourable. 

In  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities  " 
we  find :  "  In  the  Roman  Calendar,  in  my  library,  several  days 
are  marked  as  unfit  for  marriages :  *  Nuptix  non  fiunt,'  i.r., 
Feb.  II,  June  2,  Nov.  2,  Dec  i.  On  the  i6th  SepL  it 
is  noted,  ^Tobiae  sacrum.  Nuptiarum  ceremonise  a  nuptb 
deductae,  videlicet  de  ense,  de  pisce,  de  pompa,  et  de  i>edibus 
levantis.' " 

In  a  curious  old  Almanac  for  the  year   1559,  **by  Lewes 

Vaughan,  made  for  the  mer}'dian  of  Gloucestre,"  are  noted  as 

follows:  "The  tymes  of  weddinges  when   it   begynneth  and 

endeth.     Jan.  14,  weding  begin.     Jan.  21,  wcddinge  goth  out 

April  3,  wedding  be.     Ajnil  29,  wedding  goelh  out     May  22, 

wedding   begyn."     And   in   another   Almanac   for    1655,    by 

Andrew  Waterman,  mariner,  we  have  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 

last  page  the  following  days  as  "  good  to  marry,  or  contract  a 

wife  (for  then  women  will  be  fond  and  loving),  viz.,  Jan.  2,  4, 

II,  19,  and  21.     Feb.  1,3,  10,  19,  21.     March  3,  5,  12,  20,  23. 

April  2,  4,  12,  20,  and  22.     May  2,  4,  12,  20,  23.     June  i,  3, 

II,  19,  21.     July  I,  3,  12,  19,  21,31.     August  2,  II,  18,  20,30. 

Sept  I,  9,  16,  18,  28.     October  i,  8,  15,  17,  27,  29.     Nov.  5, 

II,  13,  22,  25.     Decemb.  i,  8,  10,  19,  23,  29." 

Randle  Holme,  in  his  "  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon  •• 
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(edit.  1688),  snys,  "  Innocent^  Day,  on  what  day  of  the  week 
soever  it  lights  mwn,  that  day  of  the  week  In  by  astronomers 
taken  to  l)c  a  cross  day  all  the  year  through.'* 

Sir  John  Sine  Iairol>serves  that  in  the  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and 
St.  Ola  the  inhabitants  considered  it  an  unlucky  omen  were  they 
by  any  means  disappointed  in  getting  themselves  married,  or 
their  children  baptized  on  the  vcr)*day  which  they  had  pre\'iou5ly 
fixed  in  their  minds  for  that  purpose. 

An  old  saying  is,  'If  you  marry  in  Ixnt  you  will  live  to 
re|)ent.* 

It   was  forbidden  by  the  C'hurch  to  marry  in  l>ent  in  aak 

^(^A  • 

nrHROWJNG  a  sht^  over,  or  at,  a  bridal  couple  has  been 
-^  long  a  custom  in  our  country,  and  is  usually  ascribed  for 
"luck."  The  origin  is  uncertain,  but  a  probability  is  that  in 
former  times  it  was  intended  as  a  sign  of  the  renuncLition  of 
authority  over  the  bride  \vj  her  father  or  guardian.  It  has  been 
also  suggested  that  the  throwing  of  a  shoe  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  sham  assault  on  the  bridegroom  for  carrying  ofT  the 
bride,  and,  as  such,  a  rvlir  of  the  old  custom  of  opposition  to 
the  rapture  of  a  bride. 

*  Mariia(;c  \va\  fotlmUIcn  from  Scptuacctima  Sunday  ontil  the  octave  ol 
I'la^ter.  nn<i  in  the  ilircc  weeks  before  the  Feast  of  .St.  John  the  Bapltil«  and 
from  ihc  fiiM  K«»f;at  "n  day  until  the  octave  of  Whilwntide,  or  uriil  Trinity 
Survlay  ;  an<l  from  ihc  fir^t  Surnlay  in  Advent  until  the  Kpiphany,  or  to  the 
more  lioly  until  (he  (xlavc  of  ihe  Kpiphany.  Marria|;ci  in  Lent  were  pro- 
hii»itrt)  liy  H  c  Council  of  IJio«licc.n,  and  hy  the  Counril  of  Knham.  in  (he 
time  of  I'lhclre*!  II.,  alsn  on  hi(*h  festival  ami  Kmher  days,  %wA  from 
Advent  un(il  the  octaves  of  K|>i|>hanv,  aixl  from  Se|HUJgesima  untd  fifteen 
d.iy«  .nftir  Taster.  In  the  Komi\}i  C'huich  at  prcMrnt,  marriage  is  forUdden 
from  the  rir%t  .^umlay  in  Advent  until  after  the  Twelfth  Day,  aivl  from  the 
be(*innin(;  rtf  I>ent  until  I»w  Sunday.  This  was  the  rule  in  Eoglaod 
lieforc  (he  KcrornuKion.      Some  old  verses  run  thus  : 

"Ailvcnt  marriage  «loth  <lcny, 
Hut  Hilary  gives  thee  lilierty  : 
.^eptuagesima  says  thee  nay, 
Kight  clays  from  Kaster  says  you  may  ; 
Rogation  bids  thee  to  refrain. 
But  Trinity  sets  thee  free  .tgain." 
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Throwing  the  old  shoe  after  the  wedded  pair  seems  to  have 
been  probably  intended  as  an  augury  of  long  life  to  the  bride. 
Carpentier,  in  his  continuation  of  Ducange,  explains  the 
throwing  up  a  shoe  aloft  as  an  augur)-  respecting  the  life  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  shoe  belongs  :  "  Vanum  presagium,  imo 
scelestum  sortelegium,  initio  nuper  actcc  Quadragesimae,  de  illo 
(filio)  exercuisti ;  ut  quasi  mori  non  posset,  cujus  calceamentum 
in  altum  projectum  ultra  trabem  supervolasset.  Peccatum  tibi 
mansit  et  filii  vita  recessit"     (  Vita  S,  Arnulphi,) 

In  the  "  Raven's  Almanacke  "  wc  find,  "  But  at  his  shutting 
in  of  shop  could  have  been  content  to  have  had  all  his  neigh- 
bours have  throwne  his  olde  shoes  after  him  when  hee  went 
home,  in  stgne  of  good  iuckey  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Masque 
of  the  Gipsies ''  (1640),  this  superstition  is  thus  mentioned  : 

3  GypsU,  **  Hurle  after  an  old  shoe, 

ric  be  merry  what  'ere  I  doc." 

Grose,  citing  Ben  Jonson's  saying,  "  Would  I  had  Kemp's 
shoes  to  throw  after  you,"  observes,  that  p>erhaps  Kemp  was 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  "  good  luck  "  or  fortune. 

John  Heywood  has  : 

"  Now  for  good  luck  cast  an  old  shoe  after  me." 

In  the  "  Parson's  Wedding  "  : 

'*  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  there's  an  old  shoe  after  you/' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Your  shoes  are  old,  pray  put  'em  off, 
And  let  one  fling  'em  after  us." 

An  old  rhyme  says : 

"  When  Britons  bold 

Wedded  of  old 
Sandals  were  backward  thrown. 

The  \aXt  to  tell 

That  ill,  or  well, 
The  act  was  nil  their  own." 

In  Tennyson's  " Lyrical  Monologue  "  we  reail : 


**  lor  ihift  ihou  shall  from  all  lhin(;s  seek, 
Mnriow  of  iniiih  an<l  laughter  ; 
A II' I  ullcrc^oc*cr  ihou  mo«c.  coo«l  luck 
Shall  throw  her  ohi  nhnc  ahcr." 

The  CicTinans  liad  a  custom  of  throwing  the  shoe  of  the  bride 
among  the  guests  at  the  wedding.  (]ood  luck  would  attend 
the  fortunate  person  who  got  it,  as  he  or  she  would  be  speedily 
married.  In  Scotland,  a  volley  of  old  slippers  or  shoes  is  cast 
at  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  lurk. 

Train,  in  his  "History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  says:  "On  the 
bridegroom  leaving  his  house,  it  was  customary  to  throw  an  old 
shoe  after  him,  and,  in  like  manner,  an  old  shoe  aAer  the  bride, 
on  leaving  her  home  to  proceed  to  church,  to  ensure  good-luck 
to  each  resjKciivcly  ;  and  if  by  stratagem  cither  of  the  bride's 
shtxrs  could  \>c  taken  off  by  any  s|)cctator  on  her  way  from 
church,  it  had  to  l)e  ransomed  by  the  bridegroom." 

In  some  parts  of  Kent,  the  "luck  "  custom  of  shoe-throwing 
is  jxrculiar.  After  the  departure  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
the  single  ladies  are  drawn  up  in  one  row,  and  the  bachelors  in 
another.  An  old  shoe  is  then  thrown  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  ladies  run  for  it,  the  winner,  of  course,  getting  the  first 
rhnnrc  of  l)cing  married.  She  then  throws  the  shoe  at  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  first  who  gets  it  will  have  the  same  chance. 
In  Yorkshire  the  custom  of  throwing  old  shoes  was  called 
tlirnshing  ;  •  the  older  the  shoe  the  l)ctter. 

.Among  the  Peruvians  it  was  formerly  a  custom  that  when  a 
man  wished  to  marr)*  he  went  to  the  woman's  house,  and,  with 
her  father's  consent,  put  on  her  ftK)t  a  particular  kind  of  shoe, 
in  which  he  led  her  to  his  home.  If  she  were  a  virgin,  the 
shoe  was  of  wool,  if  a  widow,  it  was  of  nish. 

Proluhly  tlie  ^nme  principle  of  wishing  gcK>d  luck  was  the 

•  A  fori'iMe  ai»j»lifati<)n  of  thi<  meaning  \\  thown  in  a  newr«ju|«r  re{tort 
of  a  rctcnt  nc^rn  »*»Nl«linj»  in  Noith  Carolina  (1H79).  Ju%t  at  the  happy 
l^air  vrrr  icnviit^  ir  a  w.^j^qtm.  an  enthu%iaMic  friend  ownin£  a  very  Urp« 
i<«ot,  riuni;  h%  %hoe  at  thrm  wiiii,  unfoitmt.^teljr.  *•*"*  );«kmI  on  aim,  a%  to  knock 
the  hrule  ik:n«c'e%<i  olf  hrr  «eat.  1  he  l>ri(le{;irx)m  jumf'tetl  out  ainl  punUhcd 
llie  unlucky  thro««er  mih  a  vmnil  thrashing,  aiwt  \\\e  biide  l)C-tr^  rntortd 
to  coiiiciuusncts  the}'  ^ct  off  on  their  wetl<riii|«*toar. 
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custoin  in  early  timts  of  throfring  mofuj  omer  the  heads  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  in 
the  '^Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edvard  IL**  In  the  tenth  year 
of  that  king's  reign,  mooe)-  amounting  to  ^2  los.  ^was  thrown 
over  the  head  of  Oliver  de  Bordeaux  and  the  Lady  Maud 
Trussel  during  the  solemnization  of  their  nuptials  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  within  the  park  at  Woodstock,  by  the  king's  order.** 

Among  the  Berlinese,  to  ensure  good  luck  to  the  newly> 
married  pair,  advantage  is  ordinarily  taken  of  tlic  delivery  of 
some  speech  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  or  the  singing  of  some 
song,  to  startle  the  company  by  a  tremendous  crash,  which  sets 
everybody  laughing,  and  is  the  signal  for  wishing  happiness  to 
the  bride  and  brid^room. 

Formerly,  in  Germany,  it  was  the  custoin  to  carry  all  the  old 
plates  and  dishes  outside  the  house  door,  and  break  tliem  in 
the  street,  when  if  a  single  one  chanced  to  escape  demolition, 
it  was  considered  an  unlucky  omen  for  the  bride.  In  1791 
Lord  Malmesbury  married  a  Princess  of  Prussia,  by  proxy  for 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  the  morning  after  the  ceremony  a 
great  heap  of  such  rubbish  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  High- 
nesses apartment  In  Russia  and  in  other  parts  of  central 
Europe  it  is  a  custom  to  throw  broken  crockery  for  "  luck  "  at 
the  doors  of  newly-married  people. 

At  the  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  with  the  Arch- 
duchess Christine  of  Austrixi,  ladies  and  children  bore  wreaths 
and  bouquets  of  flowers  to  throw  on  the  royal  carriage  for 
"  luck,"  after  the  manner  of  our  showers  of  rice  and  slippers. 


C*  PR  INKLING  the  bride  ivith  wheal  was  a  lucky  omen. 
*^     Herrick  says  : 

**  While  some  repeat 
Vour  praise  and  bless  you,  sprinkling  you  with  wheat.*' 

The  custom  may  be  traced  to  ancient  times,  as  also  the  em- 
ployment of  rice  as  a  similar  superstition,  which  is  still  practised 
in  our  own  country  as  a  harmless  well-wishing.     In  foreign 
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countries  however,  ria  forms  an  important  part  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony.  In  Persia  it  is  considered  an  emblem  of  fruitful- 
ncss  ;  the  Hindoos  use  it  with  a  formula  of  prayers.  On  the 
Malalvir  coast  of  India,  the  priest  sprinkles  the  bride  and  l>ride- 
groom  with  rice.  Among  the  Hrahmins  the  bridegroom  throws 
three  handfuls  of  rice  on  the  bride's  head  In  Italy  the  mother 
of  a  ncwiy-marricd  man,  on  his  arrival  at  his  house  for  the  first 
lime  with  his  wife,  throws  some  rice  lx?hind  the  back  of  the 
bride,  to  warn  her  that  after  the  weilding  festivities,  %\\c  must 
devote  herself  to  the  duties  of  housewifery. 

In  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
bridc-^ake  is  cut  into  little  square  pieces,  and  then  for  luck 
thrown  over  the  bridegroom's  and  bride's  head,  and  then  put 
through  a  ring.  The  cake  is  sometimes  broken  over  the  bride's 
head,  and  then  thrown  away  among  the  crowd  to  be  scrambled 
for.  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  plate,  covered  with 
pieces  of  bride-cake,  is  thrown  among  the  crowd  ;  should  it  be 
unbroken,  the  sign  is  ominous ;  but,  otherwise  (which  b  no 
doubt  the  usual  result),  good  luck  will  follow  the  marriage. 

In  Scotland  a  currant  bun  is  broken  over  the  head  of  a  bride 
Inrforc  entering  the  house.  It  is  considered  very  unlucky  if  the 
bun,  by  mistake,  should  l)e  broken  over  the  head  of  any  person 
other  than  the  bride. 

A  curious  wedding  custom  among  the  F>sthonians  is  to  |iour 
a  can  of  hrrr  over  the  head  of  the  bridegroom's  horse,  and  scatter 
a  handful  of  r)*c  over  the  heads  of  the  bridal  couple  for  goo<i 
lurk's  sake. 

Flint^inj^  the  sfotkinj^  was  an  old  custom  on  the  bridal  eve  ; 
in  Fletcher's  "  Poems"  (1656),  it  is  thus  alluded  to: 

•*Thi«  duller  ore,  ClariiMla  lay 
llAlf-}>Cflilr<1,  like  the  l^et-png  dajr, 

llchiixl  Olim{iu*'  cap  ; 
Whileii  at  her  hea<l  each  Iwiirrinj;  K»rlr 
Ihc  fatal  «tocktnr  quick  rlid  tihirle 

T<»  know  inc  lucky  hap." 

Misson,  in  his  **  Travels  through  England/'  explains  this 
venture  for  luck  as  follows :  The  young  men,  it  seemi,  took 
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the  bride's  stockings,  and  the  girls  those  of  the  bridegroom, 
each  of  whom,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  threw  the  stocking 
over  their  heads,  endeavouring  to  make  it  fall  ujx^n  that  of  the 
bride  or  her  spouse  ;  if  the  bridegroom's  stockings,  thrown  by 
the  girls,  fell  upon  the  bridegroom's  head,  it  was  a  sign  that 
they  themselves  would  soon  be  married  ;  and  similar  luck  was 
derived  from  the  falling  of  the  bride's  stockings,  thrown  by  the 
young  men. 

In  Yorkshire  it  happens,  in  some  places,  that  after  the  married 
couple  have  driven  away,  and  the  old  shoe  thrown  after  them 
for  luck,  the  cook  comes  out  with  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  which 
she  pours  on  the  stone  at  the  front  door,  as  an  auspice  there 
would  soon  be  another  wedding  from  the  same  house.  It  is 
called  keeping  the  threshold  warm  for  another  bride. 

GOOD  luck  depended  upon  a  bride  not  stepping  over  the 
threshold  in  entering  the  bridegroom's  house,  but  being 
lifted  over  by  her  nearest  relations.  She  was  also  to  knit  her 
fillets  to  the  doorposts,  and  anoint  the  sides  to  avoid  the  mis- 
chievous fascination  of  witches.  Previous  to  this,  too,  she  was 
to  put  on  a  yellow  veil.  Herrick,  in  the  **  Hesperides,"  alludes 
to  this : 

"  And  now  tlic  yellow  vaile  at  last 
Over  her  fragrant  cheek  is  cast. 
You,  you  that  be  of  her  nearest  kin, 
Now  o'er  the  threshold  force  her  in. 
But  to  avert  the  worst, 
Let  her,  her  fillets  first 
Knit  to  the  posts  ;  this  point 
Remembering,  to  anoint 
The  sides  ;  for  'tis  a  charme 
Strong  against  future  harme, 
And  the  evil  de;:ds,  the  which 
There  was  hidden  by  the  witch." 

The  same  poet,  who  has  written  so  extensively  on  our  old 
customs,  says  with  regard  to  the  sack-posset^  eaten  in  the  evening 
of  the  wedding-day,  just  before  the  company  retired  : 

**  If  needs  we  must  for  cercmonic*s  sake 
Blesse  n  sacke-posset ;  luck  go  with  it,  take 
'  The  night  charm  quickly  ;  you  have  spells 
And  magicks  for  to  end." 
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A  divination  by  the  bfan  was  productive  of  good  luck.  A 
bcnn,  shell  and  all,  was  put  into  one  of  the  pea-pods ;  whoever 
got  the  bean  would  ()C  first  married 

It  was  "  lucky  "  for  bridesmaids  to  thrxnv  mvay  pins  on  a 
wcdding-dny.  **  Woe,"  says  Misson,  in  his  "Travels,"  "be  to 
the  bride  if  a  single  one  is  left  about  her,  nothing  will  go  right 
Woe  also  to  the  bridesmaids  if  they  kcej^  one  of  them,  for  they 
will  not  hd  married  before  Whitsonlidc." 

In  Brittany,  however,  the  young  girls  who  visit  the  bridal 
chamber  secure  the  pins  used  in  fastening  the  bride*s  dress  for 
a  lucky  marriage. 

Randolph,  in  his  **  letters,"  writing  of  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
f^ueen  of  Scots,  to  Ix)rd  Darnley,  says  that  when  the  queen* 
after  her  marriage,  went  to  her  chamlxrr  to  change  her  clothes, 
she  sufTcred  "  them  that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  ap- 
proach, to  take  a  pin." 

In  the  North  of  Kngland  it  is  considered  unlucky  for  a  couple 
to  be  married  while  there  is  a  grave  optn  in  the  churchyard. 
It  is  also  ominous  of  misfortune  to  be  married  in  green. 

The  wearing  oi  orange  blossoms  at  weddings,  although  a  com- 
paratively modern  custom,  is  said  to  \yc  derived  from  the  East, 
and  as  emblems  of  a  pros|)crous  and  fruitful  nruirruige,  may  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  good  luck. 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  considered  unluc.ky  if  a  bridal 
j>arty  on  going  to  <  hurch  met  a  priest^  hare^  iioi^^  <at,  liuird^  or 
setpent ;  while  good  luck  attended  the  rencontre  with  a  n*c!f^ 
spit/er^  or  tihid.  The  snee/ing  of  a  cat  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage 
day  was  a  lucky  omen.  It  was  unlucky  for  a  woman  to  marry 
a  man  whose  surname  l>cgan  with  the  same  letter  as  her  own. 

It  is  unlucky  for  a  bride  to  look  in  the  t^htss  after  she  is  com- 
pletely dressed  before  she  goes  to  the  church,  unless  some 
article  is  put  on  after  her  selfapproving  glances. 

In  some  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  man  going 
to  be  married,  on  meeting  a  male  ac(|uaintance,  rul>s  his  eUx)w. 
When  a  n^wly  manied  couple  first  enter  their  hou!»c,  a  hen  is 
brought  and  made  to  cackle,  as  a  sign  of  good  luck. 
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Among  the  Chinese,  while  a  betrothal  is  under  consideration 
for  three  days,  if  anything  unlucky  should  happen  in  the  houses 
of  the  parties  concerned,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  bowl,  or  the 
loss  of  any  article,  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  is  postponed 
or  set  aside. 

Pennant  mentions  that  among  the  Highlanders,  during  the 
marriage  ceremony,  great  care  is  taken  that  dogs  do  not  pass 
between  the  couple  to  be  married ;  and  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  leaving  the  bridegroom's  left  shoe  without  buckle  or 
latchet,  to  prevent  the  secret  influence  of  witches. 

It  was  held  unlucky,  formerly,  if  the  bride  did  not  wetp 
bitterly  on  the  wedding-day.  Bad  weather  was  most  unpro- 
pitious.  In  a  letter  from  Chamberlain  to  Dudley  Carleton 
(1603),  he  says  :  "  Mr.  Winwood  was  married  on  Tuesday,  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain.  The  ominous  weather 
and  dismal  day  put  together,  might  have  made^a  superstitious 
man  startle;  but  he  turned  all  to  the  best,  and  so  may  it 
prove." 

Grose  mentions  a  singular  superstition,  that  if,  in  a  family, 
the  youngest  daughter  should  chance  to  be  married  before  her 
elder  sisters,  they  must  all  dance  at  her  wedding  without  shoes ; 
this  will  counteract  their  ill-luck^  and  procure  them  husbands. 

Mr.  James  Naj^ier  gives  the  following  prevalent  superstitions 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  relating  to  marriage  "luck "omens. 
A  clot  of  soot  coming  down  the  chimney  and  spoiling  the 
breakfast ;  the  bride  accidentally  breaking  a  dish ;  a  bird  sit- 
ting on  the  window  sill  chirping  for  some  time ;  the  bird  in  the 
cage  dying  the  morning  of  the  wedding ;  a  dog  howling,  and 
the  postman  forgetting  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  bride  until  he 
was  a  good  way  off,  and  had  to  return.  Some  of  these  were 
defined  for  good,  but  most  of  them  were  evil  omens. 

To  meet  a  funeral,  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  mar- 
riage, was  very  unlucky.  If  the  funeral  was  that  of  a  female, 
the  young  wife  would  not  live  long  ;  if  a  male,  the  bridegroom 
would  die  soon. 

In  some  parts  of  Russia  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  bride  tastes 


the  cake  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  her  husband  will  not  love 
her. 

It  is  unlucky  for  a  lady  to  read  the  marria^  //ri'/Vr  entirely 
through  ;  she  would  never  be  married. 

In  Holland,  it  is  considered  luc  ky  if,  at  a  dinner,  an  un- 
married person  is  placed  inadvertmtly  l>el\vcen  a  married  couple, 
as  he  or  she  will  get  a  |>artner  within  the  year. 

In  Derbyshire,  and  in  other  |Kirts  of  the  countr)*,  it  is  con- 
sidered unlucky  if  the  bees  are  n(»l  informed  of  a  wedding,  and 
iheir  hives  arc  decorated  with  a  favour. 

JJfy/' INTER  wns  considered  a  lucky  season  for  marriage, 
^^  by  the  anc  icnls.  At  Athens,  the  month  fiartly  conres 
|K)nding  to  our  Januar)*  received  its  name,  (lamelius,  from 
marriages  Inring  frc<|uenlly  celebrated  in  it.  Hesi(Ki  recom- 
mends ninrringe  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  ;  but  whether 
the  fourth  from  the  l)eginning  or  the  end  is  uncertain.  Euri- 
pides s|H:nks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  was  favourable. 
PrcH  his  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the 
times  of  a  new  moon  :  that  is  when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in 
conjuiw  tion. 

There  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Scottish  |>eople,  %^y% 
the  Registrnr  (ieneral-  their  fondness  for  marT)*ing  on  ikt  iasi 
day  of  thr year.  There  are  more  marriages  in  S<c>tlan<l  on  tlut 
day,  than  in  any  week  of  the  year,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
week  in  \%hif  h  that  day  (xcurs.  The  detailed  returns  for  1861 
gi\c  llu-  numl>er  of  marriages  in  the  eight  princi|)al  towns,  as 
aver.i^ing  some  twenty  five  a  day,  that  is  to  say,  a  work-day, 
for  n».Tir)ing  is  one  of  the  things  not  to  l)c  done  in  Si  inland  on 
Sunday;  but  the  Registrar  (iencr.il  states  that,  m  fact,  there 
are  U  I  ween  400  and  500  marriages  in  ihc»vi.*  tox%ns  on  Dccem- 
lier  31.  \\\  another  curious  usage,  a  large  pro|»orlion  of  these 
ni.irriages  are  not  registered  until  January,  making  that  ap|>eara 
fa\<Mirable  m(»nth  for  marriage,  ^hich  it  is  not. 

The  Registrar  (ieneral,  in  one  of  his  rei^^rts  says  :  **  Seamen 
mill  not  vail,  woinen  will  not  ned  on  a  I* iiday,  vo  willingly  as  on 
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Other  days  of  the  week."  Out  of  4,057  marriages  in  the  miiL 
land  districts  of  England,  not  2  per  cent,  were  celebrated  on 
Friday,  while  32  per  cent  were  entered  into  on  Sunday,  The 
next  in  favour  was  Monday  with  21  per  cent,  then  Saturday 
with  1 7  [)er  cent  Mr.  Watson,  the  City  ChamberUiin  of  Gbs- 
gow,  says :  "  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of  tlie 
marriages  in  Glasgow  are  celebrated  on  Friday ;  only  a  few  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday ;  Saturday  and  Monday  are  still  more 
rarely  adopted,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
Glasgow  as  a  marriage  on  Sunday." 

So  that  in  Scotland,  Iriday  b  the  lucky  day  of  the  week  for 
marriages. 

Sunday  was  considered  an  auspicious  day  for  weddings  in 
Shakspeare's  time;  thus  we  have  in  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew :" 

"  We  will  liave  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array  ; 
Anil,  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  wiil  be  mar:icd  o*  Sunday." 

Among  the  Bulgarians,  Wednesday  or  Thursday  evenings  are 
considered  most  propitious  for  weddings. 

A  Russian  who  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
wife,  will  put  a  turquoise  ring  into  his  pocket  on  Whitsun  Day, 
and  go  into  the  Summer  Park  (at  St  Petersburg),  determined 
to  bestow  this  trinket  on  somebody  before  the  day  is  over,  but 
having  no  idea  when  he  sets  out  as  to  who  the  fortunate 
recipient  will  be. 

In  Russia,  Easter  engagements  are  said  to  bring  money  ; 
those  at  Ascension,  health ;  those  at  Trinity,  a  numerous  pro- 
geny ;  and  those  at  Whitsuntide,  peace  in  the  domestic  circle 
(a  species  of  **  good  luck  "  that  all  must  devoutly  wish  for) ; 
cautious  folks  who  hold  by  superstitions  have,  naturally,  an 
inclination  for  these  last 

In  Japan,  a  lucky  day  is  always  selected  for  a  marriage ;  so 
in  China,  where  weddings  are  prohibited  at  certain  times  and 
seasons,  on  account  of  their  being  unpropitious.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bride  trying  on  her  clothes,  and  worshipping  the 
ancestral  tablets  of  her  family,  it  is  considered  unlucky  if  any  of 
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her  female  reKitives  and  friends  arc  present  in  mourning.  The 
Brahmins  arc  excessively  sui)erslitious  in  their  marriages.  If  a 
man  goes  to  demand  a  woman  in  marriage  for  his  son,  should 
anything  unlucky  occur  on  his  way,  the  visit  is  |K>stponed ;  to 
hear  a  seriKrnt  named  is  bad  enough,  but  to  see  one  puts  mar- 
riage out  of  the  c|ucslion.  A  lu<  ky  day  for  weddings  is  essential. 
In  India,  a  rainy  day  is  considered  very  unlucky  for  marrbgc. 
The  Vcisyas  test  the  pros|>erts  of  a  pro|>oscd  union  l>y  melting 
down  a  gold  coin  ;  should  the  mclnl  ap|>car  of  a  shining 
( haracter,  it  is  a  lucky  omen  ;  but  if  it  l>c  dull,  the  mar- 
riage is  broken  off.  The  Moslems  attach  gooil  luck  to  mar- 
riages celebrated  on  the  eve  of  Fruhy—x\\Q.  Moslem  sabliatk 
In  Russian  weddings,  the  day  is  selected  by  a  fortune  teller.  In 
Sweden,  formerly,  the  bridegroom  would  not,  on  his  wedding- 
day,  stand  near  a  closed  gate,  or  where  cross  roads  met,  for 
fear  of  ill-luck.  Doth  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  Thursdity  was 
looked  upon  as  a  Pagan  day  (the  day  of  Thor),  and  no  wed- 
dings took  place. 

Among  the  people  in  the  Cochin  State,  care  is  taken  to 
choose  a  "  lucky  "  day  for  the  marriage  ;  whilst  in  the  "  un- 
lucky "  months,  espou«ials  may  be  said  to  be  almost  prohibited. 
Also  "  on  the  third  day  of  the  new  moon,  as  Adam  was  then 
ex|)clled  from  Paradise  ;  on  the  fifth,  when  Jonah  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale  ;  on  the  thirteenth,  uhen  Al)raham  was 
thrown  into  the  fire  ;  on  the  sixteenth,  when  Joseph  was 
lowered  into  a  well ;  on  the  twenty-first,  when  Job  was  afflicted 
with  diseases;  on  the  lucnty  fourth,  when  /achariah  was 
murdered  ;  on  the  twenty-fifth,  when  Mahomed  had  his  front 
teeth  broken  by  a  sling."  Marriages  are  mostly  celebrated  in 
January.  April,  August,  O  lober.  and  Novemlier,  excluding 
all  the  days  having  Uid  omens,  as  enumerated. 

THKRK  is  no  su|>erslition,  it  has  been  ol>scrved,  however 
harmless  it  may  appear,  and  may  indeed  long  continue 
to  be,  but  Ims  in  it  some  latent  e\il.  Murh  his  arisen  from 
the  distinction  of  unluch  dii)^,  which  m.iy  very  innocently  and 
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naturally  have  originated,  though  it  was  afterwards  dexterously 
applied  by  astrologers,  and  by  the  priests  of  false  religions,  to 
their  own  purpose.  No  one  would  willingly  commence  an 
important  undertaking  on  the  anniversary  of  a  day  which  had 
brought  to  him  some  great  and  irreparable  calamity. 
Hesiod  says : 


(t 


These  are  the  days  of  which  the  careful  heed. 
Each  human  enterprize  will,  favouring,  speed  ; 
Others  there  are,  which  intermediate  fadl, 
Mark'd  with  no  auspice,  antl  unonien'd  aill : 
And  these  will  some,  and  those  will  others  |>raise  ; 
Hut  few  are  vcrs'd  in  mysteries  of  days. 
Now  as  a  step-mother  the  day  we  find 
Severe,  and  now  as  is  a  mother  kind.' 


II 


From  ancient  EgyjH,  tJu  cvU^  or  unlucky  days  have  received 
the  name  of  **  Egyptian  days."  A  Saxon  MS.  (CotL  Ma  Vitel, 
c  viiL  fo.  20)  gives  the  following  account  of  these  Dies  Mali: 
'*  'i'hree  days  there  are  in  the  year,  whicli  we  call  £gyi>tian 
days,  that  is,  in  our  language,  dangerous  days,  on  any  occasion 
whatever,  to  the  blood  of  man  or  Ix^ast  In  the  month  which 
we  call  April,  the  last  Monday ;  and  then  is  the  second,  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  month  we  call  August;  then  is  the  third, 
which  is  the  first  Monday  of  the  going  out  of  the  month  of 
December.  He  who  on  these  three  da)'s  reduces  blood,  be  it 
of  man,  be  it  of  beast,  this  we  have  heard  say,  that  speedily  on 
the  first  or  seventh  day,  his  life  he  will  end  Or  if  his  life  be 
shorter,  so  that  he  come  not  to  the  seventh  day,  or  if  he  drink 
some  time  in  these  three  days,  he  will  end  his  life ;  and  he 
that  tastes  of  goose-flesh,  within  forty  days'  space,  his  life  he 
will  end" 

In  the  ancient  Exeter  Calendar,  a  MS.  said  to  be  of  the  age 
of  Henry  II.,  the  first  or  Kalends  of  January  is  set  down  as 
"  Dies  Mala."  These  Saxon  calendars  give  us  a  total  of  about 
twenty-four  evil  days  in  the  365,  or  about  one  such  in  every 
fifteen.  But  as  the  su|)erstition  'lengthened  the  cords  and 
strengthened  its  stakes,"  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  or  feared 
that  the  black  days  had  too  small  a  hold  on  their  regarders,  so 
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ihey  were  multiplied     In  the  "  Book  of  Knowledge  "  we  read, 
*'  Astronomers  say  that  six  days  of  the  year  are  perilous  of 
death  :  and  therefore  they  forbid  men  to  let  t)lood  on  them,  or 
take  any  drink  ;  that  is  to  say,  Jan.  3,  July  i,  Oct  a,  the  last 
of  April,  Aug.  I,  the  last  day  going  out  of  I)cceml)er.     These 
six  days  with  great  diligence  ought  to  t)e  kei>t,  but  chiefly  the 
latter  three,  for  all  the  veins  are  then  full.     For  then,  whether 
man  or  iK^ast  l)c  knit  in  them  within  seven  da)'s,  or  certainly 
within  fourteen  days,  he  shall  die.     And  if  they  take  any  drinks 
within  fiftren  tLiys,  ihcy  shall  die  ;  and  if  they  eat  any  goose  in 
these  three  days,  within   forty  days  they  shall  die  ;  and  if  any 
child  Ix:  l>orn  in  these  three  latter  days  they  shall  die  a  wicked 
deatlL     Astronomers  and  astrologers  say  that  in  the  beginning 
of  Man  h,  the  seventh  night,  or  the  fourteenth  day,  let  the  blood 
of  the  right  arm  ;  and  in  the  l>cginning  of  April,  the  eleventh 
day,  of  the  left  arm  ;  and  in  the  end  of  May,  third  or  fifth  day, 
on  whether  arm  thou  wilt ;  and  thus  of  all  the  year,  thou  shalt 
orderly  Ix;  kept  from  the  fever,  the  falling  gout,  the  sister  gout, 
and  the  loss  of  thy  sight" 

A  **  Hook  of  Presidents"  (precedents),  published  in  1616, 
contains  a  calendar,  many  of  the  days  in  which  have  the  letter 
\\  aftixcd,  **  which  signifyeth  such  dayes  as  the  Kg>'|»tians  note 
to  \yc  dangerous  to  Inrgin  or  take  anything  in  hand,  or  to  take 
a  journey  or  such  like  thing."  The  days  thus  marked  are, 
January  1.  2,  4,  5.  10,  15.  17,  19;  February  7,  10,  17,  27.  28; 
March  15,  16,  28;  April  7,  10,  16,  20,  21  ;  May  7,  15,  ao  ; 
June  4,  10,  22  ;  July  15,  20;  August  1,  19,  20,  29,  30  ;  Sep- 
tember ;\,  4,  6,  7,  21,  22  ;  Octolnrr  4,  16,  24  ;  Novemlnrr,  5,  6, 
a8,  29  ;  December  6,  7,  9,  15,  17,  22. 

In  a  sermon  of  St  Eloy  {cina  640),  he  says  :  **Ixt  no  one 
keep  'ITiursday  as  a  holy  day,  either  in  May  or  at  any  other 
lime  (unless  it  l)e  some  saint's  day),  or  the  day  of  moths  and 
mice,  or  any  day  of  any  kind,  but  the  l.ord*s  day/* 

lk>urne,  s|K:aking  (»f  the  sui>erstitious  custom  of  the  heathens, 
observing  one  day  as  g^KKl,  and  another  as  Itad,  <»l>serves  "That 
among  these  were  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  some  were   Dits 
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Atri^  and  some  Dies  AWL  The  Atri  were  pointed  out  in  their 
calendar  with  a  black  character,  the  Albi  with  a  white ;  the 
former  to  denote  it  a  day  of  bad  success,  the  latter  a  day  of 
good.  Thus  have  the  monks,  in  the  dark  and  unlearned  ages 
of  Popery,  copy'd  after  the  heathens,  and  dream'd  themselves 
into  the  like  su^^erstitions,  esteeming  one  day  more  successful 
than  another."  He  tells  us,  also,  that  St.  Austin,  upon  the 
passage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  against  observing  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years,  explains  it  to  have  this 
meaning :  "  The  persons  the  Apostle  blames  are  those  who  say,  1 
will  not  set  forward  on  my  journey,  because  it  is  the  next  day 
after  such  a  time,  or  because  the  moon  is  so ;  or  Til  set  forward 
that  I  may  have  luck,  because  such  is  just  now  the  position  of 
the  stars.  I  will  not  traffic  this  month  because  such  a  star  pre- 
sides ;  or  I  will,  because  it  does.  I  shall  plant  no  vines  this 
year  because  it  is  leap-year,"  etc.  Barnaby  Googe  thus  trans- 
lates the  remarks  of  Naogcorgius  on  this  subject : 

*'And  first,  bclwixt  the  dnycs  ihcy  make  no  little  diflercncc, 
For  all  be  not  of  verlue  like,  nor  like  preheminence, 
But  some  of  them  Egyptian  are,  and  full  of  jeopardee,      * 
And  some  againe,  beside  the  rest,  both  good  and  luckie  bee. 
Like  difference  of  the  nights  they  make,  as  if  the  Almightie  King 
That  made  thcai  all,  not  gracious  were  to  them  in  everything." 

In  an  old  MS.  on  this  subject,  mention  is  made  of  certain 
days  :  "  Y*  be  observed  by  some  old  writers,  chiefly  the  curious 
astrologians,  who  did  alledge  y'  there  were  28  days  in  the  yeare, 
which  were  revealed  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  good  Joseph,  which 
ever  have  been  remarked  to  be  very  fortunate  dayes  either  to 
purge,  to  let  bloud,  cure  wounds,  use  marchandizes,  sow  seed, 
plant  trees,  build  houses,  or  take  journies,  in  long  or  short 
voyages,  in  fighting  or  giving  of  bataille,  or  skirmishing.  They 
also  doe  alledge  that  children  who  were  borne  in  any  of  these 
dayes  could  never  be  poore ;  and  all  children  who  were  put  to 
schooles,  or  colledges,  in  those  dayes,  should  become  great 
schollars,  and  those  who  were  put  to  any  crafte  or  trade  in 
those  dayes  should  become  perfect  Artificers  and  rich,  and 
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such  as  were  put  to  trade  of  Marchandize  should  become  most 
wealthy,  the  dayes  Ixr  these:  The  3rd  and  ijlh  of  January,  y* 
5th  and  28th  of  Fcl).,  y*  3rd,  a  and,  and  3oih  of  March,  the 
5th,  aand,  and  29th  of  Aprill,  y*  4lh  and  28th  of  May,  y*  3rd 
and  8th  of  June,  the  12th,  13th,  and  15th  of  July,  y*  12th  of 
August,  y*  I  St,  7th,  24th,  and  28th  of  September,  y*  4th  and 
15th  of  Ortol)er,  y*  13th  and  19th  of  November,  y*  23rd  and 
26th  of  I)crcmlx?r.  And  thus  much  ronrcrning  y*  dayes  which 
are  !)y  y*  most  curious  so!i  of  y*  learned  remarked  to  be  good 
and  cvill" 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  unique  copy  of  a  curious  tract, 
printed  by  Richard  Fakes  (01  Fawkes),  entitled  "  I)e  cursione 
I^n*^."  It  is  a  kind  of  astrological  fortuncteiling  treatise,  in 
which,  after  dcscril>ing  the  f)hxses  of  the  moon,  and  foretelling 
the  fortunes  and  rharartcrs  of  those  who  shall  happen  to  be 
lx>rn  on  each  |)articular  day  of  the  moon,  as  he  who  is  bom  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  moon,  tractatu  rainier  if,  on  the  seventeenth 
in/tlix  /r//,  on  the  twenty  sixth  nee  dh*(S  fie<  pau/^r  erit^  tic^ 
the  author  descants  on  each  |>arti(:ular  day,  in  Old  English 
verse,  as  for  instance,  "The  1 1 1 1  day  :** 

'  *Thc  1 1 1 1  (lay  borne  wat  Al>ell, 
That  day  thou  may  Iwklely  am!  weU 
All  that  thou  wyll  ttolddy  t)C|^ynne, 
Out  t(»ken  dctlyt  that  long  lo  %ynn«, 
I'hat  day  \%  f^ond  a  mill  10  h>g|;e. 
And  after  hcdy*  of  water  Ici  ^lyjx*"* 
To  op)n  them  and  l.itc  ihcm  icnnc, 
I  tetter  I*  frld  anil  l<  fenne 
W I  If  MO  !«  Uirne  that  d»j  without  fayle« 
111*  «>hall  liave  .n  )oity  tta%.i)!(% 
lie  OuU  lie  a  i«arly  lect'Hir, 
Hut  he  Oi.tll  «ufTer  many  a  %h.irp  \houf, 
lie  shall  well  over  M-a|ic  all 
An<l  great  ryche\*e  hym  %hall  1<, 

Aivl  j*''**'*'^'  '*<'l'  ***»  *^^'  I**"  ^^^Y' 
Who  %n  thJt  tUye  do  ony  fo|y 
Or  any  tlirfl,  and  thrirfi>re  lie, 
IlaMcly  f«Hinde  *hnll  he  !«e. 
Who  fto  that  day  in  %icknetse  fall 
Some  Jay  on  wavt  he  %hall. 
Wlul  th<Hi  thynWvM  in  thy  drrmynjje. 
It  Oull  amemle  ne  hcl|^  no  thyn^e 
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Thmt  day  is  good  for  erery  man  I  wys 
To  pa^se  the  see  with  marchandys. 
That  day  to  let  the  blood. 
So  neytbcr  moche  evcl  ne  good." 

An  Old  Sarum  missal  has  some  portentous  warnings  on  the 
following  months  : 

*'  January.     Of  this  first  month  the  opening  day 
And  serenth,  like  a  sword  will  sby. 
February,     The  fourth  day  bringeth  down  to  death. 
The  third  will  stop  a  strong  man's  breath. 
March.     The  first  the  greedy  glutton  slajrs, 

The  fourth  cuts  short  the  drunkard's  da)-s. 
April.     The  tenth  and  the  eleventh,  too^ 
Are  reatiy  death's  fell  work  to  do. 
May.     The  third  to  slay  poor  men  hatli  |>)wcr. 

The  seventh  desiroyeth  in  an  hour. 
June.     The  tenth,  a  pallid  visage  shows 

No  (kith,  nor  truce,  the  fifteenth  knows. 
Jtdy.      The  thirteenth  is  a  fatal  day. 

The  tenth  alike  will  mortals  sby. 
August.     The  first  kills  strong  men  at  a  blow, 
The  second  lays  a  cohort  low. 
September.     The  third  day  of  the  month  Septemlicr 
And  tenth,  bring  evil  to  each  member. 
October.     ITie  third  and  tenth,  with  poison'd  breath. 
To  man  are  foes  as  foul  as  death. 
November.     The  fifth  bears  scorpion  sting  of  deadly  pain. 
The  third  is  tinctured  with  distraction's  train. 
December,     The  seventh's  a  fatal  day  to  human  life 

The  tenth  is  with  a  serpent's  venom  rife." 

We  have  Anglo-Saxon  treatises  which  contain  rules  for  dis- 
covering the  future  fortunes  and  disix>sitions  of  a  child,  from 
the  day  of  his  nativity.  One  day  was  useful  for  all  things ; 
another,  though  good  to  tame  animals,  was  baleful  to  sow  seeds. 
One  day  was  favourable  to  the  commencement  of  business ; 
another  to  let  blood ;  and  others  wore  a  forbidding  asi)ect  to 
those  and  other  things.  One  day  was  propitious  to  buy,  another 
to  sell,  another  to  hunt,  and  others  to  do  nothing.  If  a  child 
was  bom  on  such  a  day  it  would  live ;  if  on  another,  its  life 
would  be  sickly,  or  he  would  pcribh  early.  The  most  alarming 
fears  and  extravagant  hopes  were  i)cr[)etually  raised  by  these 
superstitions.  The  same  anticipations  of  futurity  were  made 
by  noticing  on  what  day  of  the  week  or  month  it  first  thun- 
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tiered,  or  the  new  moon  appeared,  or  the  New  Year's  Day  oc- 
nirrcd. 

A  l)caiJtifully  illuminated  MS.  in  the  library  of  W.  II.  Wade- 
Cicr)',  K«;<|.,  of  ISushmead  Prior)',  nedfordsliirc,  afTords  two  or 
three  various  readings  of  unlucky  days,  July  reads  "  Ircdc- 
cimus;"  Scptcml)er,  "tcrtia  Septembris ;  cl  scptima,  fcit  maU 
incmbris,"  ()ctol>er,  **  tertius  cl  denus  virtutibus  est  alienus." 

In  a  Commonplace  Hook  arc  the  following  lines  in  allusion 
to  the  "  whole  days  "  of  the  lucky : 

••  Fafc'n  ilark  iccc^icn  wc  can  ncvcT  fin«1. 
Hut  Tortune,  at  v>me  houn.  to  all  '\%  Lin«l  ; 
The  lurky  have  whole  «lays  which  Mill  ihcy  ch'KMc  ; 
I  he  unlucky  lia\e  l>ut  houis  ami  thoM:  they  Ickc." 

Provcibial  ihymcs  arc  sometimes  pood  monitors  of  dates ; 
thus  we  have  a  satire  on  i)lacing  faith  in  ]Mrticular  days  : 

**Thc  ihir«l  nf  Novcinl^r,  ihc  I>ulce  of  Vcndome  pauM  the  water. 
The  fourth  of  No\cml>cr  ih*  Queen  ha<l  a  <bu|*hter, 
T  he  fifth  of  Novcmlicr  we  'tcapctl  a  great  Oauphter, 
AikI  the  si\ih  of  Novemtter  was  the  next  day  alter." 

Dean  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan  (Sept  12, 
1735),  says:  "Sunday's  a  pun  day;  Monday's  a  dun  day; 
Tuesday's  a  news*  day  ;  Wednesday's  a  friend's  day ;  Thurs- 
day's a  cursed  day  ;  Friday's  a  dr>'  day  ;  Saturday's  the  Litter 
day." 

A  c  ommon  jiroverbial  saying  is  :  "  Horn  on  Monday,  fair  in 
the  face  ;  l)orn  on  Tuescby,  full  of  (<od's  grace.  Bom  on 
We<lncMlay,  sour  and  sad  ;  Ijorn  on  Thurstlay,  merry  and  glad. 
Horn  on  Friday,  worthily  given  ;  lx)rn  on  Saturday,  work  hard 
for  your  living.     Dorn  on  Sunday,  you  will  never  know  want" 

It  is  unlu(  ky  to  make  use  of  a  sieve  on  St  Thomas's  Day. 
'Hie  luckiest  time  for  bleeding  horses  is  St.  Stephen's  Day. 

Among  the  sujKrslitions  connected  with  luck  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  3rd  of 
M.ny  (one  <»f  the  Holy  RcmhJ  days)  falls,  is  esteemed  unlucky 
for  many  things-  csj/ccially  for  di^*giiig  |)cat,  or  taking  an  ac- 
count of  the  sheep  or  c.nttle  on  a  farm.     In  the  Island  of  Mull, 
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the  first  day  of  every  quarter  is  considered  lucky,  and  Tuesday 
the  most  fortunate  day  for  sowing  com. 

In  Spain,  at  least  in  Aragon,  the  iinlacky  day  is  Tuesday, 
and  a  popular  rhyme  says  :  ^  £1  ^firtes  ni  te  cases»  ni  tc  em- 
barques,  ni  de  tu  muger  te  apartes^"  (On  Tuesday  neither 
wed,  nor  go  aboard  ship,  nor  leave  thy  wife.) 

Regarding  dajrs,  also,  the  Spaniards  had  a  saying  that  no 
Saturday  is  ever  without  sunshine,  consequently  it  was  a  Iw^y 
day;  but  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week  was  unlu<^,  and  it 
always  rained,  because  it  was  on  that  day  that  Peter  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly,  and  they  thought  it  behoved  the  heavens  to 
weep  in  this  manner  in  commemoration  of  his  tears. 

At  Naples  there  is  a  saying  *'  Venerdi  e  ^farti,  non  si  sposa, 
non  si  parte" 

The  Japanese,  it  would  seem,  have  fixed  upon  the  five 
most  unfortunate  days  in  the  year  for  their  five  great  festivals ; 
and  this  they  have  done  purposely  and  prudently,  in  order  by 
this  universal  mirth  to  divert  and  propitiate  their  Camis,  or 
Deities,  and  also  by  their  custom  on  those  days  of  wishing 
happiness  to  each  other,  to  avert  the  mishaps  that  might  other- 
wise befall  them.  They  are  careful  never  to  begin  a  journey  at 
an  inauspicious  time,  and  therefore  in  all  their  road  and  house 
books  there  is  a  printed  table,  showing  what  days  of  the  month 
are  unlucky  for  this  purpose ;  they  amount  to  four-and-twenty 
in  the  year. 

'llic  inventor  of  this  tabic,  the  astrologer  Abino  Seimci,  com- 
posed an  Uta^  or  couplet,  of  mystical  words,  by  pronouncing 
which  the  traveller  who  is  necessitated  to  begin  a  journey  on 
one  of  these  days  may  avert  all  those  evils,  which,  if  he  were 
not  preserved  by  such  a  spell,  must  infallibly  befall  him. 

Sunday  is  popularly  supposed  in  Prance  to  be  a  propitious 
day  ;  a  French  writer  gives  the  reason,  acrordin^  to  his  idea  : 
**  II  est  r^connu  que  les  jours  dc  la  seiuainc  ne  peuvent  se 
r^sembler,  puisqu*ils  coulent  sous  rinfluencc  de  difT^rentcs 
pianettes.  Le  soleil,  qui  pr^ide  en  dimanche,  est  cens^  nous 
procurer  un  beau  jour,  plus  riant  que  les  autres  jours  de  la 
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scmaine  ;  ct  voil\  aussi  |x>urquoi  on  sc  resen^e  cc  jour  pour  ftc 
livrcr  aux  plaisirs  ct  anjuscmcnts  honn^lcs.** 

Very  (liffcrent  to  this  definition  of  a  fortunate  Sunday  by  a 
Frenc  h  writer  is  that  of  the  elocjuent  **  Priest  to  the  Temple" 
The  Sunday  before  the  death  of  (»eorgc  Herbert,  he  rose 
suddenly  from  hLs  bed,  called  for  one  of  his  instruments,  took 
it  into  his  hand,  and  said,  "  My  God,  my  (}od. 


"  My  music  fthall  find  Th^f , 
An«l  cvciy  lUring 
Shall  have  htt  attribute  to  Mnj;." 

And  having  tuned  it,  he  played  and  sung : 

*'  The  Surxlayt  of  Man's  life, 
llirearlcfl  tn|;ether  on  Time's  vtrin^ 
Make  liracelett  to  adom  the  wife 
Of  the  etrrnal  |>loriouft  Kin|(. 
Oh  SunJay^  Utavtns  t<ikte  standi  0^4  ; 
litesitmgs  are  fitmtifui  aitd  rife, 

\f§rt  fimtifnt  than  A*^.** 

According  to  the  Rabbinical  writers  the  fixed  days  for  good 
and  c\il  were  said  to  have  l)een  disclosed  by  an  angel  to  Job. 

The  Jews  say  that  the  sun  always  shines  on  Wednesdays 
lM:rnuse  iiis  t)irthday  was  on  Wednesday,  and  he  keeps  it  in 
this  manner  every  week. 

Alhiding  to  "  Black  Monday,"  Stow,  in  his  **  Chronicle,* 
states:  *'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  14th  day  of  Aftril  and  the 
morrow  after  Easter  Day  (1360),  King  Edward  (HI.)  with  his 
host  lay  Inrfore  the  city  of  l*aris  which  day  was  full  of  dark 
mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold  that  many  men  died  on  their 
hotseUic  ks  with  the  cold  ;  wherefore  unto  this  day  it  hath  t>ecn 
called  the  Bliuk  MonJayy 

In  the  Ristcr  festivities  at  Chester  in  the  (»ldcn  lime  we  read 
that  the  sheriffs  had  to  take  their  jwirt,  for  there  was  a  custom, 
**  the  memory  of  man  now  livinge  not  knowinge  the  original,* 
of  commemorating  Hlack  Monday  (so  termed  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  ascrilnrd  to  it  by  the  historian)  with  various 
ft|K>rts,   and  on   this  |)articu1ar  cKcasion  it  appears  that  the 
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two  sheriffs  should  shoot  for  a  breakfast  of  calves'  head  and 
bacon. 

With  regard  to  Stow's  statement,  it  is  very  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  in  all  the  main  points  incorrect.  Easter  Monday  in 
1360  was  the  6th,  and  not  the  14th  of  April ;  the  storm  did 
not  take  place  on  Easter  Monday ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  storm 
the  English  army  was  not  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  but  near 
Chartres. 

Black  Monday,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  cither  the 
20th  or  the  27th  of  April,  more  probably  the  latter,  as  this 
would  agree  with  the  statement  that  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  mortally  injured  on  Black  Monday, 
the  27th,  and  died  the  next  day. 

Dallaway,  in  his  "  Tour  to  Constantinople,"  mentions  that 
the  Turks  consider  the  13th,  14th,  and  isth  of  each  month  as 
the  most  fortunate ;  the  Ruz-nameh  has  likewise  its  three 
unlucky  days,  to  which  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  better  sort. 
The  sultan  has  his  chief  astrologer,  who  is  consulted  by  the 
council  on  state  emergencies.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Cainarjb  in  1774,  he  was  directed  to  name  the  hour 
most  propitious  for  that  ceremony. 

No  Russian  female  will  bathe  before  a  fi.xed  day  in  June. 
No  man  dare  touch  an  apple  before  the  feast  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion (Aug.  6th). 

The  Esthohians  consider  Thursday  an  unlucky  day,  as 
Monday  is  with  the  Russians,  and  Friday  with  many  other 
nations. 

The  Javans  are  great  observers  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  undertake  no  journey  or  enterprise  without  attending  to 
them.  It  is  considered  unlucky  to  go  anywhere  on  the  day 
that  they  hear  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

In  Devonshire,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  conhidcrcd  lucky 
days;  Thursday  has  one  lucky  hour,  viz.,  the  hour  before  the 
sun  rises.  It  is  unlucky  to  turn  a  feather-bed  on  a  Sunday. 
It  is  considered  unlucky  for  hawthorn  to  be  in  bloom  before 
the  ist  of  May. 


"A  Highlaiulcr/'  says  Pennant,  "never  i)Cgins  anything  of 
consequence  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  3rd  of  May 
falls,  whitli  he  calls  the  dismal  day. 

In  the  *'  Roman  du  Rou,"  Harold  is  mentioned  as  calling 
Saturday  his  lurky  day.  His  brother  (lyrlh,  who  is  no  believer 
in  such  credulities,  reminds  his  brother  sarcastically  that  if 
Saturday  was  the  day  of  his  birth,  Saturday  might  also  prove  to 
!)c  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  an  article  on  the  Celtic  sujxrrstitions  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  {Antiquary^  vol.  i.  jx  2 10) there  arc  some  curious  notices 
respecting  the  kings:    "There  were  a  certain  number  of  un- 
lucky things  that  each  king  was  prohibited  from  doing.     These 
were  called  f^casa.     They  arc  enumerated  in  the  old  Celtic 
books.     For  instance,  the  King  of  Ireland  was  not  to  allow  the 
sun  to  rise  u)>on  him  in  his  bed  at  Tara.     He  was  prohibited 
from  alighting  from  his  horse  on  a  Wednesday  in  Magh  Breagh 
(Hrcgia),  or  from  crossing  Magh  Cuillin  after  sundown.     He 
was  not  allowed  to  set  out  on  an  ex|xrdiiion  against  North  Teflia 
on  a  Tuesday,  or  to  go  in  a  ship  on  tlic  water  the  Monday  after 
Henlltainc  (May  iXny),  or  to  leave  the  track  of  his  army  at  a 
certain  place  on  the  Tuesday  after  Samtrain  (All  Hallows). 
The  King  of  Ixinstcr  was  not  suffered  to  travel  the  road  to 
Dublin  on  a  Monday  ;  and  it  was  considered  extremely  unlucky 
for  him  to  ride  across  Magh   Maislean   (Mullaghmast).     The 
King  of   Munstcr  was   prohibited    from   enjoying   a   feast  nt 
Killnrncy  from  one  Monday  to  another.     No  doubt  some  king 
had  suffered  from  a  week's  carouse  at  the  I^ikes.     The  Kin^ 
of  Connanght  was  not  to  wear  a  s[>ccklcd  ganncnt,  nor  to  ride 
a  s|xxkled  hor*e  at  a  certain  place,  on  account  pf  ill  luck  ;  and 
the   King  of  Ulster  wxs  shut  out  of   a  large  district   in  his 
clominions  during  the   month  of  March,  from  a  similar  con- 
sideration.      Tlic^ic  were  /"ajj*?  that  applied  only  to  the  kingv 
There  were,  however,  a  groat  many  days  of  the  year  which  were 
looked  \\\xn\  as  <  ross,  or  unlucky  days  by  evcr)onc.     O'Curry 
has  given  a  list  of  these  which  may  pro\e  interesting  to  some 
inquirers  into  these  matters.     Some  of  the  numbers  arc  illegible  . 
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'  January  i,  2,  4,  5, 15,  17,  19 ;  February  10,  18  ;  March  2, 19  ; 
April  5,  7 ;  May  7,  8,  15 ;  June  4,  15  ;  July  10,  20;  August 
19,  20;  September  6,  7;  October  (?) ;  November  5,  19; 
December  7,  8,  (?).'  These  were  the  unlucky  days  in  the 
Celtic  calendar.  O'Curry  was  enabled  by  them  to  find  out  the 
month  of  a  certain  expedition,  which  was  said  to  have  turned 
out  disastrously  on  account  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  under- 
taken." 

Among  the  Hindoos  Sunday  is  considered  auspicious  for 
sowing  seedf  commencing  a  building  or  residence,  and  for 
planting  gardens.  Monday  is  the  most  fortunate  day  to  set  out 
on  an  expedition,  mount  a  new  steed,  elephant,  or  carriage. 
The  animals  are  supposed  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  prevailing 
deity  of  that  day ;  whereas  to  mount  them,  or  commence  a 
journey  on  Saturday,  would  incur  the  probable  hazard  of  a 
horse  or  elephant  proving  a  sluggard,  and  the  wheel  conveyance 
breaking  down,  and  of  never  reaching  the  journey's  end,  whilst 
fettered  by  the  influence  of  the  tardy  orbit  of  Sunee^  or 
Saturn.* 

Other  days  are  stamped  as  auspicious,  or  the  contrary,  as  the 
full  or  new  moon  may  fall  on  particular  days  of  the  week, 
determined  by  similar  astrological  tests.  The  sul^  or  trident 
of  Mahadeo,  is  considered  as  in  a  state  of  continual  motion  over 
the  earth  to  guard  and  preserve  its  creatures,  and  to  oppose  its 
direction,  that  is  its  points,  would  be  facing  certain  death  or 
disaster.  With  reference  to  its  movements,  therefore,  it  is 
unlucky  to  travel  to  the  westward  on  Sunday  and  Friday ;  to 
the  northward  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday ;  to  the  eastward  on 
Saturday  or  Monday  ;  and  to  the  southward  on  Thursday. 

Tuesday  brings  luck  in  battle ;  forges  are  also  set  to  work, 

*  Great  disasters  were  often  attributed  to  the  planet  Saturn,  of  malign 
influence.  In  " The Sbephi aid's  Kalcn<Icr*'(cdit.  1656)  wc  find:  "Saturn  is 
tlic  highest  planet  of  all  the  scvcn,  ho  is  mighty  of  himself;  he  givclli  nil 
the  great  colds  and  wa/ers,  yet  is  he  dry  and  cold  of  nature  ....  when 
he  reigneth  there  is  much  ihefi  used  and  little  charity  ....  (and)  great 
travell  on  the  earth  ;  and  old  folk  shall  be  very  sickly,  niany  diseases  shall 
reign  among  the  people,**  etc. 
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and  generally  (hose  c)i)erations  which  require  the  aid  of  5re. 
Wednesday  is  a  prosperous  day,  especially  for  merchants.  It 
is  lucky  to  collect  debts  on  this  day,  but  unlucky  to  wash 
clothes.  Thursday  is  an  auspicious  day  for  opening  shops,  for 
wearing  ornaments,  etc  Friday  is  a  lucky  day  devoted  to 
singing,  wearing  new  clothes,  or  making  acciuaintance.  Satur- 
day is  unlucky,  exciting  quarrels,  and  the  killing  of  brutes^ 
with  other  enormities. 

A  curious  |)amphlet  was  published  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  entitled  "5>onie  Memorable  Remarques 
«f/V?/»  the  Fourteenth  of  Octolxrr,  l)cing  the  Auspicious  Birth- 
Day  of  His  Present  Majesty,  King  James  II.,  Luc  xix.  42.  In 
Jio<  Dii  luo^  In  This  Tiiv  Day.  London  :  Printed  by  A.  R. 
And  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor^  near  Siaiicmrrs  Hall^ 
1687." 

In  this  tract  the  author  (who,  it  ap[)ears,  was  John  Gibbon, 

Blnv-MantU^  as  he  styles  himselQ  purports  to  set  forth  "  How 

lucky  the  fourttenih  of  Odi^bcr  hath  been  to  the  princes  of 

England.*'     It 

•'ca^'C  Ihc  Norman  Duke 
That  \ic(*ry  whence  he  Kngland't  Ke|>(rc  took  ;** 

and  was  remarkable  for  the  safe  landing  of  Edward  III.,  after 
a  dangerous  tcm|)est  He  relates  from  Matthew  Paris,  that 
when  **LcHis  King  of  France,  ha<l  set  footing  here  and  took 
seme  eminent  places,  he  l)esicged  Calais  from  July  22  to  the 
Fouilccnih  of  Ortol)er  following,  al)out  which  time  the  siege 
was  raised  and  England  thereby  relieved  A  memorable  peace 
was  made  (foretold  by  Nostradamus)  on  the  Fourteenth  of 
October,  between  Poix:  Paul  IV.,  Henr>'  II.  of  France,  and 
Philip  II.  of  Sjiain.  A  huky  Hay  this  not  only  to  the  princes 
of  I'.ngland,  but  auspicious  to  the  welfare  of  Europe." 

In  a  curious  fiamphlet,  printed  in  1679,  and  entitled  "  Day 
Fatality,  or  some  01»enations  of  I)a)s  Lucky  and  Unlucky," 
we  fmd  :  **On  the  sixth  of  April,  Alexander  the  (treat  was 
born  ;  upon  the  same  day  he  compiercd  Darius  won  a  great 
victory  at  sea,  and  diet!  the  same  day.     Neither  was  this  day 
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less  fortunate  to  his  father,  Philip ;  for  on  the  same  day  he 
took  Potidoea  ;  Pamienio,  his  general,  gave  a  great  overthrow 
to  the  Illyrians ;  and  his  horse  was  victor  at  the  Oljnnpian 
games." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  month  of  January  has  been 
an  unlucky  one  for  crowned  heads.  Charles  I.,  of  England, 
was  beheaded  in  that  month.  Napoleon  III.  died  in  January, 
1873,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1878. 

The  2ist  proved  singularly  ominous  and  fatal  to  Louis  XVI. 
On  that  day  in  April,  1770,  he  was  married;  on  the  21st  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  the/^/^  on  his  nuptials  was  celebrated, 
when  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  trampled  to  death ;  on  the 
2ist  of  Januar}',  1782,  the  festival  on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin 
took  place;  on  the  21st  of  June,  1791,  the  king  began  his 
flight  to  Varenncs ;  on  the  21st  of  September,  1792,  royalty 
was  abolished  in  France;  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793, 
the  king  was  beheaded. 

Cromwell  had  always  regarded  the  3rd  of  September  as  liis 
"  fortunate  "  day.  On  the  same  day  he  had  gained  his  famous 
victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester ;  it  was,  however,  on  the 
same  day,  agreeing  with  a  strange  prophecy  of  Colonel  Lindsay, 
that  he  died.* 

It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  extremely 
superstitious,  placed  considerable  faith  in  the  prediction  of  a 
fortune-teller,  that  should  he  outlive  St.  Swithin's  Day,  he  would 
be  a  great  man ;  it  is  singular  that  it  was  the  day  on  which  he 
died. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Qucthiock  (about  four  miles  from 
Liskeard  in  Cornwall)  is  a  curious  old  brass  in  memory  of 
Richard  Chiverton  and  his  wife,  dated  on  one  side  163 1,  and 
the  other  167 1.     The  epitaph  to  the  lady  is  a  singular  one,  the 

*  Cromwell  made  use  of  siipcrsliiion,  if  it  was  nol  ilccply  grafted  on  him. 
When  he  was  in  Scotland,  a  soldier  sioo<l  with  Lilly's  fl/tiiimis  An^elicus 
ill  his  hand,  and  said,  as  the  several  troops  passed  by  him  :  *'  Lo,  hear  what 
Lilly  sa  th  ;  you  arc  promised  victory  ;  fij»]il  it  out,  brave  lx>ys  ;'*  and  then 
read  the  month's  prediction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lilly  prostituted  his 
pen  to  the  political  purposes  of  the  parliament  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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rhicf  i>cciiliarity  being,  that  cvcr)lhing  innwrtant  seemed  to 
have  hapiKrned  to  her  in  the  month  of  Ntn).     She  is  made  to 

wv : 

"  My  l»iilli  wa*  in  llic  month  c>f  ^f.ny, 
Ami  in  ihAt  month  my  nuptial  d.iy  ; 
In  May  a  m.i)iic.  n  Hifc,  a  mother. 
Ami  m»w  in  May  mH  one  nor  t'other.** 

In  **  A  Newc  Ahnanacke  and  IVognostiration  for  the  yearc 
of  our  Lord  Ooil  16 15,"  l»y  Ihomas  Urclnor,  is  a  ver)-  curious 
arrangement  of  lutky  and  unhn  ky  days,  in  monthly  tables  with 
|)eculinr  warnings  attached  to  each,  whi(  h  are  expressed  in  sii*  h 
qt:nint  phrases  that  they  are  worth  preserving  : 


fAMAUli:. 


*;4)Ofl    PAN  I  s. 

4,     8.  All  thai  he  ran. 

9.  What  tluni  clc^irr-t. 

13.  14.  U<>th  heart  ami  himl. 

17,  I H.  A  faM  frieml. 

I.  22,  2;.  Well  venlre<l. 

2S.  Thftmch  the  hricrv 


f.\  I  I.I,  i>.\Yr.<. 

I,     3,    7.   IxHt  laUnir. 
3,    5,    6.  In  hukitcr'ft  hnrnt- 
lini:. 
I<X  II.  13.  It  will  not  fa(l|^. 
15,  16.  Nothing  to  the  pur* 

pme. 
191,  3a  But  hard  hap. 
3t,  35,  7(\  37.  Knicrem  In%av 

JO,  31.   l*a*tho|»cofrccmen. 


FKIIKLARli:. 


1.  5.  Ilut  chance  me«IIc). 

2,  6.  A  matrh  wril  made. 
X,  10,  11.  It  morkc*  like  waue. 

O.  12.  r»)'  plaine  |  h-ldinj^. 

II,   I  <J.  16.  ( »u  the  *»ii'ii!n|i  «.i  If". 

|S.  2 J.  rS.  A  f.ivl  U\r:\.\. 

21,  r  J,  2.J  <  >nclv  !•»  MM  11. n;; 


r\  II I  hSY*'* 

3,    4.    In  a  hea\y  cav:. 
7,     I.   A     <lanj;trou»      in* 
crninter. 
17.   A  Mindc  liarjjaine. 
10,20    IUc^*i'ihe**fiom  him. 
25.  26    (  a*'lr.  in  ih*  aiie. 

27.    T">»  lnjdi  A"   Ifllir. 


MAUni. 


I,     3.   Made  and  Mire. 
9,  lO.    It  fall€-Mnt*»lh)  month. 
14.  17.  All  for  ihy  K'^ol. 
18,  33.    Ikt^und  tn  «4^  it. 
3|.  35,  28.   A  U'ult  or  a  OnOe. 
24K  y\  31.  Thy  heari'n  de^iri 


i.\  III.  i>\\  I  >. 

3,     4,     5.  Hi*  calc  i"»  do». 

(%     7,    W.  All  •niort. 

II,  12,  13.  WIni  nmcilie. 

15,  1^,  3t»  It  will  mit  'luitect^t. 

21.  2t,  2f\  Catch  rt  the  mrane*. 

19,  17.  M«*ei}  in  the  erd. 
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APRILL. 

GOOD  DAYES. 
I,    4.   Strike  while  *tis  hot. 


5,    7,    8.  A^tcr  good  advice. 

II,  12,  13,  14.  Well  attempted. 

19,  24,  26.  Not  very  forward. 

27,  28,  29.  No  counterfeit. 


EVILL  DAYES. 

2,    3.  Losse  upon  losse. 


6,    9,  ID.  Haunt  not  his  ghost. 
15,  16,  17,  18.  Downe  ihe  winde. 
20,  21,  22.  It  will  not  cotton. 
23»  25,  30.  Blackeinthemottthe. 


MAY. 


GOOD   DAYES. 

4,    6,    7.  Ready  tempered. 
10,  II.  The  amends  is  a  mak- 
ing. 
15,  18,  20.  But  hip  hazard. 
19,  22,  24.  Touch  and  take. 
27>  29,  30.  Win  it  and  weare  it. 


EVILL  DAYES. 

I,    2,    3.  In  a  pitiful  taking. 
5,    8,    9.  Iklcevc  not  a  word. 
12,  I4«  16.  Not  to  fast. 
13,  17.  But  a  dead  man. 
21,  23,  2<,  28.  Almost  desperate. 

26,  31.  Stones  against  winde. 


JUNE. 


GOOD  DAYES. 

4,    5,    7.  Take  his  good  oflfer. 
9,  10,  15.  Biltrr  sweet. 
18,  19,  20.  both  favour  and  friend- 
ship. 
26,  28.  Eas'ly  intrcated. 
29,  30.  Fit  for  thy  purpose. 


EVILL  DAYES. 

ii    2,    3,    6.  Most      hist      worst 

speed. 
8|  II,  12,  13.  But  a  bravado. 
I4«  i6»  17.  Out  at  heeles. 
21,  22,  23.  Next  to  nothing. 
24,  2$,  27.  Over  the  left  shoul- 
der. 


JULY. 


GOOD  DAYES. 

2|    3.    5'  J^lecpe  not  thy  tide. 
9,  10,  12.  Be  not  faint  hearted. 

13,  l-l.  Cocke-sure. 
l6j  17,  18.  Be  well  advi<H!d. 
19,  20^  24,  30.  No  good  anchorage. 
26,  27,  28.  If   handsomely    nan' 
died. 


EVILL   DAYES. 

I,    6,    8.  Vaine  hopes. 

4,    7,  II.  Lookc  alKvut  thee. 

1 5,  22.  Bane  in  the  end. 

23,  25.  A  )>ad  Imrgaine. 

29i  31.  Nothing  but  shales. 


AUGUST. 


GOOD  DAYRS. 


2,  10.   It  fallesintothy mouth. 
5,    8,    9,  12.  Uncrost,  unMest. 
^Zi  'Sf  19*   In  an  exceUcnt  humor. 
20,  22.  Better  than  his  word. 
23,  26.  Of    suffrance     comes 
ease. 


EVILL    DAYES. 

I,    7.  A  false  alnnnc. 

2,  4,  II.  A  blow  with  a  witncs. 

14,  16.  Not  worth  whistling. 

17,  18,  21.  A  rope  for  parrat. 

24,  28.  In  a  quandary. 

25,  29.  A  backe  reckoning. 
30,  31.  Look  for  no  mercie. 
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SEPTEMIIER. 

GOOD   IIAYFA.  EVIIX  DAYFS. 

I,    2,    }  Set  witi  a  working.  4,    5.  Short  thoolinf. 

6,  7,    8.  riy  the  (lor.  13,  14,  15.  More  then  dct|)cnite. 
9,  10,  II,  13.  No  paines  nogainet.  19,  ao,  21,  23.  MK^  the  cuthion. 

16,  17,  18.  A  match  well  made.  36,  27,  28.  Quite  forlome. 

33,  34,  3$.  Well  if  warily.  39,  JO.  It  lyei  on  breeding. 

OCTOBER. 

GOOD   I>AYFS.  EVII.I.    HAYRS. 

I,    3,    $.  Follow  ami  frare  not.  I.    4.    6.  Crowe  and  Intricate. 

7,  8,    9.  Something    hollow-      10,  11,  13,  13.   Uptolheearv. 

harteiL  17,  18,  19.   Mad  med'ing. 

14,  15.  Welcome  at  a  wonl.  35,  38.  30.   Stay  the  beU. 

16,  ao.  N(J(  v<rry  free.  34,  36,  37.  A  lath  at  last 
31,  32.   It  fallen  (tat.  39.  Shninke      in      the 

31.   Ili^  coun:enance  car-  wetting, 

rict  it. 

NOVEMBER. 

f;OOl>   DA  YES.  F.VILL   DAYE.S. 

I,    4«    6.  Wit  may  win  her.  3,    5,    9.  Take  another  time. 

7.    8.  That  or  nothing.  1,  10,  1 1.  Coat  ill  bestowed. 

II,  13,  IS-  Buikl  u|ion  it.  14,  16,  17,  18.  Bcleeve  not  a  word. 

19,  30,  31.  A^  virca<  n  rluU.  33,  33,  34.   PaM  all  hope. 

39.  3a  1>f«wncu|v>n  thenailc.  35,  36,  37,  38.   Relye  not  upon  it. 


DECEMBER. 

GOOD   DAYF.'<.  rVII.L   1)\YEV 

I,    3.    3,    4-  A«  it  hanfUetl.  5,10,11.  Pritle  and  lieggary. 

6,    9,  15.  By  carriage  and  crafte.        7,    8,  13.  A  tale  of  a  tub. 

I3<  14.  19'   A  sure  card.  16,  17,  33.  From  the  teeth  out  ward. 

27,  28.   A*  true  a*  Mcele.  30,  21.  23.  A  feather  for  a  foole. 

30.   Make  up  thy  mmith.  24,  3$.  Cral»l»cd  .ii^l  nnkinde. 

36,  29,  31.  Ad  (»r.i:ca%  Calendar 


THE  reader  who  is  curious  in  the  matter  of  *Muck  **  days 
should  consult  the  "  Miscellanies "  of  the  gossiping 
John  Aubrey,  where  he  will  find  the  suhje*  t  treated  with  an 
aniount  of  credulous  tenderness  truly  c<lifying.  lie  particu- 
larly notices  the  3rd  of  Noveinl>cr,  l>er.'\u«ie  it  wn-i  his  own  birth- 
tbv  :  and  also,  he  had  ol>servcd  s<>ine  rein'^kablc  aeridents  to 
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chimneys  used  to  l)C  swept  on  New  Year's  morning,  so  that  one 
of  the  right  sex  might  In?  the  first  to  enter.  At  some  of  the 
farmhouses,  should  washing  day  chant  e  to  fall  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  it  is  either  put  off,  or  to  make  sure,  the  waggoner's 
lad  is  called  up  early  before  the  women  tan  r(inu\  that  he  may 
Ik!  let  out  and  let  in  again.  In  some  i>aris  of  Cornwall,  to  en- 
sure that  a  male  sliould  l>c  the  first  to  enter  the  house,  it  was 
formerly  <  uslomnry  to  give  lx)ys  a  small  gratuity  for  placing 
sand  on  the  doorsteps  and  in  the  i>assago.  Hence  bands  of 
Iwys  would  go  from  h<)u^e  to  house,  <ollc<iing  their  "fees  for 
sanding  your  stci>s  f<»r  good  luck." 

Curious  to  say,  at  Preston  it  is  considered  lu(  ky  for  a  fair- 
haired  man  to  l>e  the  first  foot  ;  whereas  at  Hlackbum,  which  is 
only  ten  miles  distant,  the  preix)ssession  is  in  favour  of  a  dark 
|)erson. 

In  some  i>arts  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  foot  should  be  a 
bachelor ;  and  there  is  an  amusing  anecdote  in  **  Notes  and 
Queries,"  how  the  father  of  a  family,  a  farmer  living  in  the 
Midland  C!ounlies,  coming  home  early  one  New  V'car's  Day, 
was  refused  admittam  e  to  his  own  house  by  the  strong-minded 
cLiughter,  iKrcause,  iK-ing  red  haired  and  a  widower,  he  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  fulfil  two  of  the  most  imi)ortant  conditions ; 
while  some  |K)or  c»ld  maids,  who  had  no  n\ankind  l^longing  to 
them,  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  admitting  the  old 
tom-cat,  who,  hirkily  for  them,  was  of  the  right  colour  if 
nothing  else.  In  many  places  it  is  considered  c.\tra  lucky  if 
the  first  foot  bring  with  him  cither  a  loaf  or  a  piece  of  bread, 
this  being  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  plenty  to  lie  enjoyed 
by  the  occupants  of  the  house  during  the  foitht  oming  year. 

The  (Christian  name  of  the  first  foot  is  als<i,  of  imi>ortance, 
for  there  is  a  cpiaint  notion  that  the  ChrlNiinn  n.iino  of  the  first 
|)Crson  you  see  of  the  <»p|)Ositc  sex  on  New  Near's  Day  will  Ik: 
the  name  of  your  future  huslund  or  wife.  IIcn<e  it  is  related 
that  a  certain  maid  servant  in  a  rectory  in  the  West  of  England 
locked  the  manservant,  whose  name  was  Olsidiah,  in  his  room, 
for  fear  they  all  should  Ix:  destined  to  Ikm  omc  '*  Mr\.  Obadialis,** 
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for,  as  one  remarked,  it  would  not  have  mattered  had  his  name 
been  John  or  Henry,  as  there  are  plenty  of  Johns  and  Henrys 
in  the  world,  but  who  has  ever  heard  of  Mrs.  Obadiah  ? 

In  Nottinghamshire  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  remove  any- 
thing from  a  house  until  something  has  been  brought  in,  and, 
therefore,  early  in  the  morning  each  member  of  the  family 
carries  some  trifling  thing  in.  Brand  alludes  to  this  custom  as 
existing  in  Lincoln  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  quotes  a  rhyme 
used  on  the  occasion. 

In  Devonshire  it  is  believed  to  be  particularly  unlucky  to 
wash  clothes  on  New  Year's  Day,  because,  by  so  doing,  it  is 
thought  that  a  member  of  the  family  will  be  rendered  liable  to 
be  washed  away  out  of  existence  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
This  superstition  is  carried  so  far  by  some  persons  that  they 
will  pot  even  permit  any  dishes,  plates,  etc,  to  be  cleaned 

In  Coventry,  if  not  in  other  places,  it  is  customary  to  ensure 
good  luck  by  eating  a  sort  of  cake,  known  by  the  name  of  god- 
cakes.  They  are  used  by  all  classes,  and  vary  in  prices  from 
one  half-penny  to  silver.  They  are  invariably  made  in  a 
triangular  shape,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mince-meat. 

In  Lancashire,  if  any  householder's  fire  does  not  bum  through 
the  night  of  New  Year's  Eve,  it  betokens  bad  luck  during  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  if  any  party  allowed  another  a  live  coal,  or 
even  a  lighted  candle,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  bad  luck  would 
be  extended  to  the  other  party  for  commiserating  with  the 
former  in  his  misfortunes.* 

Thiers,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Superstitions"  (1741),  gives 
some  instances  of  luck  relating  to  Christmas  and  New  Yearns 
time  in  France.     To  bathe  on  Christmas  Day  (or  Ash  Wednes- 

•  In  the  Brcuiford  Times  (January,  1870),  we  read  that  a  man  named 
William  Pollard  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  breaking  a  pane 
of  glass  in  a  window  at  Tong.  It  seems  that  he  had  t;one  into  the  house  at 
Christmas,  and  asked  for  a  light  to  his  candle.  It  being  a  common  super- 
stition that  to  allow  anyone  to  take  out  a  light  at  Christmas  is  unlucky,  the 
woman  of  the  house  objected,  but  oiTored  the  man  a  few  matches.  He 
then  created  a  disturbance,  during  which  he  broke  a  window. 
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liny)  will  secure  freedom  from  fevers  and  toothache.  It  is 
imliK  ky  not  lo  lend  nnylhing  on  New  Year's  I>ay.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom to  take  twrlve  grains  of  corn  on  Christmas  Day  and  to 
give  to  each  the  name  of  the  twelve  months  ;  these  arc  placed 
afterwards  on  a  shovel  slightly  heated,  beginning  with  that 
which  l)ears  the  name  of  the  month  of  Januar)',  and  continuing 
to  do  the  same  with  the  rest ;  and  when  there  is  one  that  jumps 
on  the  shovel,  lo  feci  certain  that  the  com  will  Xit  dear  in 
that  month  ;  but,  on  the  <  ontrar)-,  it  will  Ix:  cheap  when  the 
;;rains  do  not  jumjx  There  is  (oliserves  M.  Thiers)  a  double 
NU|K'rsiiiii)n  in  this  pioceeding ;  first,  U  cause  it  is  intended 
to  divine  in  an  undue  manner:  and  next,  that  the  practice 
is  attached  to  Christmas  Day  rather  than  to  any  other  day. 
To  iKike  bread  between  the  Nativity  of  our  I/>rd  and  the 
Circumcision  is  unlucky,  and  would  bring  misfortune  to  a 
family. 

In  some  jwirts  of  Kngland  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  re- 
reive  shoes  or  tanned  leather  in  the  Christmas  week.  A  imall 
Herefordshire  farmer  made  lamentation  that  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
had  lK*cn,  imwittingly,  received  into  his  house  on  (Christmas 
morning,  and  said  it  was  a  Uid  job,  for  **  he  lost  a  i^ight  of 
<  attic  that  year." 

It  is  unlucky  to  biing  holly  into  a  house  before  Christmas 
l%ve. 

In  Hnm}ishire,  Derbyshire,  and  other  parts  of  Kngland,  it 
was  considered  "lucky"  to  take  the  last  bit  of  the  yule-log 
irom  the  fire  and  hang  it  the  next  day  close  to  the  ceiling  in 
the  kite  hen,  to  l>e  kept  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  next  year's 
(!hristmas  Kve  fire,  or  rather  for  putting  ujwn  the  fire  before 
the  new  yule-long  was  put  on.  Besides  l>eing  lucky,  it  was  a 
charm  against  fire.  Care  was  always  taken  not  to  let  the  log 
burn  entirely  away.  Before  this  couhl  take  place  the  remnant 
would  l>c  taken  from  the  fire  and  put  on  the  hob  while  the  fire 
died  out,  and  if  it  was  not  considered  late  enough  to  go  to  lied, 
another  log  was  added 

Herrick  writes,  on  "The  Ceremonies  of  Candlemas  Day:* 
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"  Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then 

Till  sunset  let  it  burn  ; 
Which  quench'd,  then  lay  it  up  again 

Till  Christmas  next  return. 
Part  must  be  kept,  wherewith  to  tend 

The  Christmas  lo^  next  year, 
And  where  it  is  safely  kept,  the  fiend 

Can  do  no  mischief  there." 

The  Venetians  say  that  on  New  Year's  Day  you  must  notice 
whom  you  meet  when  you  first  go  out.  To  meet  a  nun  is  good 
luck ;  a  woman,  bad  luck.  If  you  meet  a  priest  you  will  die 
within  the  year  ;  a  policeman,  you  will  have  litigation. 


BOURNE,  in  his  "  Antiquitates  Vulgares,"  remarking  on 
the  superstitious  custom  of  the  heathens  in  observing 
one  day  as  lucky  and  another  the  reverse,  says  :  "  Thus  have 
the  monks  in  the  dark  and  unlearned  ages  of  popery  copied 
after  the  heathens,  and  dreamed  themselves  into  the  like  super- 
stitions, esteemed  one  day  more  successful  than  another,  and 
so  according  to  them  it  is  very  imlucky  to  begin  any  work  on 
Childermas  Da)\  and  what  day  soever  that  falls  on,  whether  on 
a  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  any  other,  nothing  must  be  done  on 
that  day  through  the  year ;  St.  Paul's  Day  is  the  year's  fortune- 
teller ;  St.  Mark's  Day  is  the  prognosticator  of  your  life  and 
death,  etc,  and  so,  instead  of  persuading  the  people  to  lay 
aside  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  heathen  world,  they  brought 
them  so  effectually  in  that  they  arc  still  reigning  in  many  places 
to  this  day." 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  remarks  it  was  formerly  an 
article  in  the  creed  of  popular  sui>erstition,  that  it  was  "  unlucky 
to  put  on  a  new  suit,  pare  one's  nails,  or  begin  anything  on  a 
Childermas  Day, 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator  (No.  7),  alludes  to  this  sui)er- 
stition  in  a  credulous  family :  "  As  they  began  to  talk  of  family 
affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her 
(his  mother)  that  he  was  going  into  join-hand  on  Thursday. 
^  Thursday  ! '  says  she  ;  *  no,  child,  if  it  please  God  you  shall  not 
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begin  on  Childermai  Day ;  tell  your  writing-master  that  Friday 
will  be  soon  enough.' " 

It  appears  from  Fcnn's  letters  that  on  account  of  Childermas, 
or  Holy  Innocents*  I)ny,  the  coronation  of  Edward  IV.  was 
put  off  till  the  Monday,  because  the  preceding  Sunday  was 
Childtrmas  Day. 

Comines,  in  his  **Life  of  Louis  XL,"  sUtes  that  the  king 
would  be  ver)'  angr)»  with  those  about  him  if  they  troubled  him 
with  any  matter  on  Candlemas  Day. 

Herrick  sa)'s,  on  "Candlemas  Eve:" 

"  Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  10 
Down  with  the  Inp  ami  rotstleloe  : 
Down  with  the  holly,  ivv,  all 
Wherewith  ye  dressed  the  Christmas  hall  ; 
That  so  the  ftui>crstitious  fiml 
No  one  leaM  branch  there  left  hchiiKl  ; 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  makls,  trust  to  me. 
So  many  goblins  jre  shall  see.*' 

It  is  unlucky  not  to  eat  goose  at  Muhoilmas ;  omitting  this, 
there  is  a  risk  of  wanting  money  all  that  year. 

It  is  lucky  to  keep  mince-meat  from  Christmas  to  Easter. 

Ctay,  in  his  **  Shci)hcrd's  Week  "  (Pastoral  iv.),  says  in  allusion 
to  Valentines  Day  : 

"  A-ficltl  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
I'o  milk  mv  kine  (for  to  shouUl  houvwives  do) : 
Thee  first  I  spyM  ;  and  the  first  swain  we  see, 
III  «i>ite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  love  Xte." 

IT  was  considered  unhirky  for  a  serwint  to  enter  a  new  place 
on  Fiiday.  In  many  ccmntiy  districts  esfH^ci.illy  in  the 
North  of  England,  no  weddings  take  place  on  Friday  from  this 
cause.  According  to  a  rhyming  proverb  Friday's  moon,  come 
when  it  will,  comes  t<K)  s<H)n. 

Sir  Thoin.is  Overbury,  in  his  sketch  of  a  milkmaid,  says: 
•*  Her  dreams  are  vi  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them  ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  suiierstition  ;  and  she  consents  for 
fear  of  anger." 

Erasmus  dwells  on  the  "  extraordinary  inconsistency  **  of  the 
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English  of  his  day  in  eating  flesh  in  I^nt,  yet  holding  it  an 
heinous  offence  to  eat  any  on  a  Friday  out  of  Lent. 

Among  the  Brahmins  of  India  there  is  a  similar  aversion  to 
Friday ;  they  say  that  no  business  should  be  commenced  on 
this  day. 

The  Spaniards  hold  Friday  to  be  a  very  unlucky  day,  and 
never  undertake  anything  of  consequence  upon  it  Among  the 
Finns,  anyone  who  transacts  business  on  Monday  or  Friday 
will  have  ill-luck. 

From  Eradut  Khan's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Mogul  Empire,"  it 
api>ears,  however,  that  Friday  was  there  considered  in  a  different 
light  "  On  Friday,  the  28th  of  Zekand,  his  majesty  (Aurung- 
zebe)  perfonned  his  morning  devotions  in  company  with  his 
attendants ;  after  which,  as  was  frequently  his  custom,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  O  that  my  death  may  happen  on  a  Friday,  for  blessed 
is  he  who  dicth  on  that  day.' " 

Fynes  Moryson,  in  his  "  Itinerary,"  sj)eaking  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  at  the  i)ort  of  Dantzic  in  1593,  says  :  "The  next  day 
the  king  had  a  good  wind,  but  before  this  (as  those  of  the 
Romish  religion  are  very  superstitious)  the  king  and  the  queen 
(being  of  the  house  of  Austria),  while  sometimes  they  thought 
Monday,  sometimes  Friday,  to  be  unlucky  days,  had  lost  many 
fair  winds." 

In  the  rural  districts  of  I^ancashire  a  man  going  to  court  his 
sweetheart  on  Friday,  was  subjected  to  rude  treatment  by  his 
neighbours. 

A  Russian  traveller  will  not  start  on  his  journey  on  either  a 
Monday  or  a  Friday. 

To. wear  green  on  Friday,  such  as  emeralds,  etc,  is  con- 
sidered lucky. 

Scott,  in  "  Marmion,"  says  : 

**  The  Highlander 

Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale 
If  ask'd  to  Icll  a  fairy  talc." 

The  Scotch  fairies,  "the  men  of  peace,"  were  particuhirly 
offended  at  mortals  who  talked  of  them,  or  who  wore  their 
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favouriic  colour,  green.  This  was  esjHrcially  to  be  avoided  on 
Friday,  when,  whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom  in 
Cicrmany  this  subterraneous  |ieopIe  arc  held  nearly  connected, 
or  for  a  more  solemn  reason,  they  arc  more  active  and  jx>5sesscd 
of  greater  iK>wcr. 

M.  Minard,  a  statistician,  says  that  Friday  is  considered  such 
an  unlucky  day  in  France,  that  not  only  is  the  number  of 
travellers  by  rail  much  smaller  than  that  on  other  days,  but  the 
diffrrcnre  is  also  sensibly  felt  in  the  rerci|»ts  of  the  omnibuses. 

A  Frenchwoman  exclaiming,  on  the  birth  of  the  Count  dc 
Chaml)ord  (Sept.  30,  1820),  that  it  was  a  pity  the  prince  should 
have  been  Inirn  on  a  Friday,  another  woman  ol)scrved  :  "There 
Is  no  longer  a  Friday  for  the  Royalists  ;  this  one  brings  ilMuck 
only  to  the  Jacobins  !" 

In  France  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  cut  one's  nails  on  any 
<Liy  which  has  an  r  in  its  name:  r/i.,  on  Mardi,  Mercrcdi,  or 
VendrcdL  In  Holland  the  case  is  cpiite  difTerent,  and  cutting 
the  nails  on  Friday  secures  protection  from  toothache. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  considered  Fricby  lucky,  and  began 
his  undertakings  by  preference  on  that  day. 

(i<Kxl  Friday  and  Funster  Sunday  were  considered  lucky  days 
for  changing  the  ca})s  of  childrea  According  to  an  old  rhyme 
good  or  ill  luck  depended  upon  the  following  days : 

•*  Nfond.ny  for  wealth, 

Tucfdajr  for  health, 
Welnrvlajr  the  bett  kXxj  of  all  : 

Thurs.lajr  for  cro»fC%, 

Ffui*if  f0r  hssts^ 
Saturilax  no  luck  at  all." 

Under  the  date  1831,  a  writer  in  "  Hone's  Year  Book  "  says  • 
"There  are  still  a  few  res|)ectable  tradesmen  and  merchants  who 
will  not  trnnvac  t  business,  or  be  bled,  or  take  physic  on  a 
Friday,  Ikn  ause  it  is  an  unlucky  day.  There  are  other  people 
who  for  the  same  rcavm  will  not  U*  married  on  a  Friday; 
others,  again,  who  < onsider  every  <  hild  t)orn  on  that  day 
doomed  to  misfortune. 
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Lord  Byron  partook  of  the  superstition  respecting  Friday,  as 
unlucky  for  the  commencement  of  any  work^  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  happening  to  meet 
him  on  the  road  from  her  house,  as  she  was  herself  returning 
thither,  and  supposing  that  he  had  been  to  make  her  a  visit, 
requested  that  he  would  go  back  with  her.  "  I  have  not  been 
to  your  house,"  he  answered,  "  for  just  before  I  got  to  the  door, 
I  remembered  that  it  was  Friday  ;  and  not  liking  to  make  my 
first  visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned  back."  Moore  states  that  it  is 
even  related  he  once  sent  away  a  Genoese  tailor  who  brought 
him  home  a  new  coat  on  the  same  ominous  day.  With  all 
this,  strange  to  say,  he  set  sail  for  Greece  on  a  Friday ;  and 
though  by  those  who  have  any  leaning  to  this  superstitious 
fancy,  the  result  may  be  thought  but  too  sadly  confirmatory  of 
the  omen,  it  is  plain  that  either  the  influence  of  the  superstition 
over  his  own  mind  was  slight,  or  in  the  excitement  of  self- 
devotion  under  which  he  then  acted,  was  forgotten. 

Among  old  sayings  we  find :  "  he  that  sings  on  Friday  shall 
weep  on  Sunday." 

'*  Friday's  hair  and  Sunday's  horn, 
Goes  to  the  Evil  One  Monday  morn." 

According  to  the  Americans,  if  Friday  was  ever  ill-omened, 
its  reputation  is  sufficiently  redeemed  ;  for  it  was  on  that  day 
Columbus  discovered  the  American  Continent,  that  George 
Washington  was  born,  and  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  reached 
the  Plymouth  Rock. 

As  an  instance  of  Friday  being  considered  by  some  as  a  day 
of  good  luck,  Gibbon,  the  eccentric  author  of  "  Some  Memor- 
able Remarques  upon  the  Fourteenth  of  October,"  prints  the 
following  epistle  to  himself.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Friday 
superstition  :  "  A  Letter  from  Sir  IVinsfon  Churchii^  Knight ; 
Father  to  the  Right  Honorable /«?////,  Lord  Churchil.  I  Thank 
you  for  your  kind  Present,  the  Observation  of  the  Fatality  of 
Days,  I  have  made  great  Experience  of  the  Truth  of  it ;  and 
have  set  down  Fryday  as  my  own  Lucky  Day ;  the  Day  on 
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which  I  was  Jiorn,  Christcn'd,  Married,  and,  I  believe,  will  be 
the  I)ny  of  my  Dcnth.  The  Day  whereon  I  have  had  Mindry 
Deliverances  (too  long  to  relate),  from  Perils  l>y  Sea  and  I^ind, 
Perils  by  False  IJrethren,  Perils  of  I^w  Suits,  etc  I  was 
Knighted  (by  chance,  uncx|)ccted  by  myself)  on  the  same  Day ; 
and  have  had  several  good  Accidents  lunppcned  to  me  on  that 
Day  :  And  am  so  su})erstitious  in  the  Helief  of  its  good  Omen, 
that  I  cliuse  to  begin  any  Considerable  Action  (that  concerns 
me)  on  the  same  Day,  etc," 

In  the  '*  Ixrtlers  of  Charleys  Dickens  "  (vol.  i.  p.  414)  we  read : 
"'i'his  day  (Friday,  March  14,  1856),  I  have  paid  the  purchase- 
money  for  Gadshill  Place.  After  drawing  the  cheque,  I  turned 
round  to  give  it  to  Wills  (j{^  1,790),  and  said:  *  Now  isn't 
it  an  extraordinary  thing— look  at  the  day — F'riday  I  I  have 
l)ccn  nearly  drawing  it  half  a  dozen  timc5,  wlicn  the  lawyers 
have  not  been  ready,  and  here  it  comes  round  upon  a  Friday, 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

Dickens,  it  seems,  frequently  remarked  that  all  the  important, 
and  so  far  fortunate  events  of  his  life,  had  hapi)ened  to  him  on 
a  F'riday.  Contrary  to  the  usual  sujK'rstilion,  that  day  had 
«ome  to  l)e  looked  \\\yox\  by  his  family  as  his  **  lucky  "  day. 

MELTON,  in  his  "  Astrologastcr,'  tells  us  :  "Tlut  it  is  a 
great  signe  of  ill-lucke,  \{  tats  gnaw  a  man's  clothes.' 
No  doubt,  if  he  can  ill  afford  to  pay  his  tailor  for  mending 
them. 

St.  Austin  (quoted  by  Bingham)  says:  *' Cato  gave  a  nisc 
and  smart  answer  to  such  an  one  who  came  in  some  consterna- 
tion to  consult  him  atx>ut  the  rats  gnawing  his  stockings  ;  *  That,' 
said  he,  '  is  no  great  wonder,  but  it  would  have  Inrcn  a  wonder 
indeed,  if  the  stockings  had  gnai*cd  the  r.itv*  " 

Grose  says:  "It  is  held  extremely  unUitky  to  kill  a  crukri; 
protxibly  from  the  idea  of  its  Ix^ing  a  breach  of  hospitality,  this 
insect  taking  refuge  in  houses."  Pliny  mentions  the  cricket  as 
Ixring  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  magicians.  In  White's 
"Sclborne"  we  read,  that  "Crickets  aic  the  housewife's  baio- 
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meter,  foretelling  her  when  it  will  rain ;  and  are  pcpgnosstic 
sometimes,  she  thinks,  oiill  or  good  Imk;  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relation,  or  the  approach  of  an  absent  lover.  By  beii^  the  con- 
stant companions  of  her  solitary  hour>,  they  naturally  become 
the  objects  of  her  sui)eistition.'* 

A  hare  crossing  the  way  of  a  traveller,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  ill-lucL  There  arc  various  allusions  to  this  in  the  old 
writers.    In  Ellison's  "  Trip  to  Benwell,"  we  find  : 

"  Nor  did  we  meet,  with  nimUc  feet. 
One  Utile  fearful  Ltpus^ 
That  certain  sign,  as  some  dWinc 
Of  fortune  tnd  to  keep  us." 

Hoveden,  in  his  ''  Chronicles,"  mentions  as  a  lucky  omen, 
that  Henry  11.  of  Engbnd  when  invading  Ireland  (i  171),  on 
landing,  a  white  liare  was  seen  to  jump  out  of  a  neighbouring 
hedge.  The  animal  was  caught  immediately,  says  the  chroni- 
cler, and  presented  to  the  king  *'  in  signum  victorise." 

To  the  superstition  of  fishermen  regarding  the  white  hare,  I 
have  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Sea  and  Seamen." 

It  seems  that  sunne  appearing  on  the  way,  betokened  good 
luck ;  if  a  sow  is  with  her  litter  of  pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes 
a  successful  journey. 

Ill-luck  betided  those  who  met  early  in  the  morning  an  ill- 
favoured  man  or  woman,  a  rough  footed  hen^  a  shag  haired  do^^  or 
a  black  cat. 

Shaw,  in  his  "History  of  Moray,"  stales  that  the  ancient 
Scots,  if  they  saw  a  deer^  fox^  or  any  **  beast  of  game,"  and  they 
did  not  kill  it,  the  omen  was  unlucky.  There  were  no  laws 
against  poaching  in  those  times. 

"  The  tail  of  a  lizard  in  your  shoe  procures  money  and  good 
luck,''  was  a  common  saying  in  France.  Salgues,  in  his 
"  Erreurs  et  Pr^jug^s,"  says  :  "  Combien  de  fois  moi-meine,  sot 
ct  malin  dcolier,  n'ai-je  pas  coupe  dcs  queues  dc  Iczard,  pour 
me  meltre  en  garde  contre  les  coups  de  la  fortune,  ou  la  ferule 
de  mon  regent." 

It  is  believed  a  sign  of  "  bad  luck  "  to  meet  a  white  horse^  un- 
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less  ilic  i>crson  spits  at  it,  to  avert  the  ill  consequences  of  the 
rencontre.  This  is  cliiefly  current  in  Ireland.  To  sec  dead 
horses  signifies  a  lucky  event. 

In  tlie  Liuccin  and  Stamford  Afetruty  (1879),  we  have  a 
I  tirions  instance  of  the  si:|K*rstition  of  rovks  going  away  being  a 
sign  of  l>nd  lurk  :  **  A  singular  circumstance  is  rcix>rtcd  in 
connc(  lion  with  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  (»raves,  of  Linwood 
(Jrangc.  Near  the  house  a  colony  of  rooks  had  established 
themselves  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  immediately  cm  the 
ap|>earan<  e  of  the  hearse,  the  birds  left  the  hnnlity  in  a  IkxIv, 
fleserting  their  nests  all  of  which  contained  young.  A  few  only 
have  returned." 

IWfs  must  not  l>e  j^Vr//  nway^  but  u>/J,  otherwise  neither  the 
giver  nor  the  taker  will  have  luck.  To  follow  l)ees  betokens 
gain,  or  profit.  Bees  were  to  lie  informed  of  the  death  of  one 
in  a  family,  or  they  would  desert  the  hive ;  in  some  counties  a 
blark  ( rajKr  was  put  round  the  hive,  or  on  a  small  stick  by  its  side. 

In  Hriilany,  if  a  i>crson  who  kept  l*€<s  had  his  hives  rolibed, 
he  g.ivc  them  up  immediately,  Ixrrause  they  never  could  succeed 
nftcrwnnls.  This  idea  rises  frcmi  an  old  Breton  proverli,  which 
says,  *•  No  lurk  after  the  roblxrr."  But  why  the  whole  weight 
of  the  proverb  was  made  to  fall  u|H)n  the  l>ee-hives  is  diffictilt 
to  understand. 

Killing  a  spithr  is  considered  unlucky  ;  but  it  has  been 
oliservcd  that  this  notion  serves  in  many  instances,  amcmg  the 
vidgnr.  as  an  ai>olog)'  for  the  la/iness  of  housewives  in  not 
desiroNJn;;  their  cobwel>s.  Small  spiders,  tcnned  **  money 
spiniu  rs,"  indicated  pMni  luck,  if  not  destroyed  or  injured,  c>i 
remoM'd  frcmi  the  |KTscm  on  uhcun  they  were  M-en.  Old 
FulliT  snvs,  *'  The  mc>ral  is  this  :  siu  h  as  imitati*  ihi-  industr\ 
of  tlia!  contemptible  creature  m.iy,  by  ('.oil's  blessing.  v.-ca\c 
iheinsi'lves  intc»  wealth  and  prcKure  a  plentiful  esinte." 

U'hen  the  Ksihonians  build  a  house  they  lay  hcriK  and 
Knves  on  the  ground  to  attract  the  ti'it%  If  black  ants  first 
m.ike  their  ap|H.Mranre.  it  is  n  sign  of  g(x>«l  lurk  ;  but  if  rod,  the 
omen  is  unfortunate. 
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To  meet  a  goat  in  a  place  where  they  seldom  come,  if  in  the 
last  three  days  in  the  week,  is  bad  luck.  To  meet  one  sheep 
fasting  is  good  luck,  not  so  a  flock.  (From  "  The  Knowledge 
of  Dreams  and  Signs,"  a  penny  chap-book ;  no  date.) 

It  is  considered  lucky  if  you  sec  the  ht€id  of  the  first  lamb  in 
spring  ;  to  present  his  tail  is  the  harbinger  of  misfortune 

Ill-luck  arrives  if  lambs  are  counted  before  a  certain  time,  for 
they  would  be  sure  not  to  thrive ;  and  the  same  omen  attends 
the  killing  of  a  harvest-man^  />.,  one  of  those  long-legged 
spiders  which  one  sees  scrambling  about  perfectly  independent 
of  cobwebs  ;  if  you  do  kill  one,  there  will  be  a  bad  harvest 

A  curious  belief  in  luck  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Times 
(March  9,  1862);  the  writer,  alluding  to  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  fecundity  in  a  cou*^  says :  **  The  unequalled  daim 
came  into  Mr.  Coone/s  hands  from  those  of  a  relative  of  his 
In  1847,  ^^d  for  no  consideration  would  she  be  sold  to  a  parly 
of  a  different  name,  or  other  kindred  //  would  be  deeuied 
unlucky, ^^ 

In  "The  Countryman's  Counseller"  (1633)  we  find,  "It  is 
unlucky  when  birds  enter  a  house,  signifying  loss." 

The  natives  of  Cochin  State  consider  it  very  lucky  to  look  a 
lion-tailed,  or  pig-tailed  monkey  in  the  face  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  they  are  often  kept  tame  for  this  reason. 

In  Cochin  no  one  would  think  of  continuing  a  walk  should 
a  black  cat  happen  to  run  across  the  road  soon  after  he  started. 
If  a  Namboorie  setting  out  for  a  journey  meets  another  Nam- 
boorie,  he  invariably  returns  home,  and,  if  possible,  postpones 
his  journey;  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  he  remains  in  his 
house  half  an  hour,  and  then  makes  a  fresh  start  Meeting  a 
Jackal,  or  two  Namboories,  arc  "  lucky  "  omens. 

The  Javans  are  great  observers  of  lucky  and  unlucky  da)'s. 
Two  crows  fighting  in  the  air  is  unlucky,  and  two  small  birds 
fighting  near  a  house  afford  a  prognostic  of  the  arrival  of  a 
friend  from  a  distance. 

Mice  appear  to  have  had  a  great  influence  on  "  luck."  A 
iiudden  influx  of  these  animals  in  a  house  was  an  ill-omen ;  as 
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also  a  mouse  running  over  a  i)erson,  the  squeaking  of  mice 
iKrhind  the  bod  of  an  invalid,  or  the  apparition  of  a  white  one. 
To  meet  a  shrmhmouse  in  going  on  a  journey  was  unlucky. 
To  see  a  crew  flying  alone  was  ominous  of  evil ;  an  odd  one, 
lurched  in  the  path  of  an  observer,  was  a  sign  of  wrath.  TTie 
first  toasp  seen  in  the  season  should  be  killed  to  ensure  good 
luck. 

It  is  unlucky  to  take  a  cat  with  you  in  removing,  or  to  meet 
a  harking  do^  early  in  the  morning. 

May  cats  are  considered  unlucky,  and  will  suck  the  bremth 
of  children.  It  is  unlucky  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  coughs ;  erery 
person  in  the  house  will  have  colds. 

\{  black  ittails  are  seized  by  the  horn,  and  tossed  over  the  leA 
shoulder,  it  will  ensure  good  luck. 

Gay,  in  his  "Shepherd's  Week  "  (Pastoral  iv.),  alludes  to  a 
curious  notion  of  luck  derived  from  a  snail : 

*'  \jx\\  May-<lay  fair,  I  teftrch'd  to  fiml  •  mail, 
I'hiit  might  my  tccret  lovcr*t  name  reveaL 
Upon  a  gooM'bcrry  btuh  a  tnail  I  fouinl 
(For  alwap  snails  near  sweeiett  fruit  abound). 
I  scit'd  the  vermin,  whom  I  quickly  sped. 
And  on  the  earth  the  milk-wh»te  eml)en  spread. 
Slow  cra«rd  the  sruil,  and  if  I  right  can  spell, 
In  the  soft  ashc«  maiWM  a  curious  l« ; 
O  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove  I 
For  L  is  found  m  LtiMMrrkin  and  I«nve. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  tli'ce  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thnce  around,  around,  around.* 

If  the  first  butterfly  you  see  in  the  ojx^ning  year  is  white^  it 
will  bring  luck,  and  you  will  eat  white  bread  throughout  the 
year ;  should  the  butterfly  be  brown^  you  must  put  up  with 
brown  bread. 

Gay  alludes  to  the  lady-bird  as  an  omen  of  luck  : 

'*  This  lady-bird  I  lake  from  off  the  grass 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  re«i  surpa«a : 
•  Fly,  lady-hird.  North,  Suuth.  or  Fji*t  or  Wert, 
Fly  wliere  the  nian  is  found  that  I  love  best.' 
He  leaves  mjr  haml;  see  to  the  Wc^t  he's  flown. 
To  call  my  Uue-love  from  the  faithle%s  town,** 
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THE  notion  of  ill-luck  attending  the  breaking  of  a  mirror  L» 
prevalent  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  Bartholomew 
Simmons  based  a  ballad  upon  it,  "  The  Doom  of  the  Mirror,*^ 
which  is  included  in  the  Irish  balbd  poetry.  The  origin,  as 
well  as  the  antiquity  of  such  belief,  is  indicated  by  an  Irisli 
canon  of  a  collection  attributed  to  St  Patrick,  which  ex- 
communicates the  Christian  *'  qui  crcdiderit  esse  lamiam  in 
speculo,  quae  interpretatur  Striga." 

"  So  with  the  old  superstition,"  remarks  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his 
**  Borderland  of  Science,"  "  that  a  broken  mirror  brings  seven 
years  of  sorrow,  which,  according  to  some,  dates  from  the  time 
when  a  mirror  was  so  costly  as  to  represent  seven  years'  savings, 
there  are  those  who  despise  the  superstition,  who  would  yet  be 
unwilling  to  tempt  fate  (as  they  put  it)  by  wilfully  breaking  even 
the  most  worthless  old  looking-glass." 

To  break  a  looking-glass  is  considered  unlucky  ;  when  broken, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  omen  that  the  party  to  whom  it  belongs 
will  lose  his  best  friend  Grose  mentions  that  it  betokens  a 
mortality  in  the  family,  commonly  the  master.  This  curious 
superstition  had  an  effect  even  upon  the  strong  nerves  of 
Napoleon,  who,  during  one  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  broke  the 
glass  over  Josephine's  portrait.  He  never  rested  until  the 
return  of  the  courier  despatched  to  obtain  assurance  of  her 
safety,  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  her  death  on  his 
mind. 

In  the  "Toxnotamia,  or  Marriage  of  the  Arts,"  by  Barton 
Holiday  (1630),  we  read:  "I  have  often  heard  them  say  'tis 
ill-luck  io  see  one's  face  in  a  giass  by  candle-light^ 

In  the  north  of  England  it  is  considered  unlucky,  after  one 
has  started  on  a  journey^  to  be  recalled.  This  is  an  ancient  super- 
stition. Laodamia,  in  her  letter  to  Protesilaus,  who  had  left 
for  the  Trojan  war,  tells  him  that  as  he  was  departing  from 
home  she  wished  to  recall  him,  but  that  fear  of  the  ill-omen  had 
prevented  her  ; 

"  Nunc,  fateor ;  volui  revocare  ;  animusque  ferebat. 
Substitit  auspicii  linj^ua  timore  mali." 
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Then,  as  the  Idler  prcMxcds  the  )carning5  of  her  hcail  arc 
loo  strong  for  her  fears,  and  she  l>cgs  him  to  come  Knrk.  And 
again  ihc  dread  <if  I  he  omen  romes  <»ver  her  : 

**  Sc<l  <|ui<l  cgorciroco  hxc?     Omen  rcvocanlis  alKrMn." 

St  August inc  says  :  "  No  man  shall  ol>scr\*c  by  the  dayn  on 
what  day  he  travel,  or  on  what  he  return  ;  Ixrcause  (lod  created 
all  the  seven  days  which  run  in  the  week  to  the  end  of  this 
world  Hut  whithersoever  he  desires  to  go  let  him  sing  and 
say  his  paternoster,  if  he  know  it,  and  rail  u|Km  his  I^rd,  and 
hlcss  himself,  and  travel  free  from  rare,  under  the  protection  of 
God,  without  the  sorceries  of  the  devil." 

Carrying  a  crust  0/ head  in  the ptHket  was  ronsidered  lucky  ; 

says  Hcrrick : 

• 

••  If  yc  fe.ir  to  Ik?  afTrightctK 
When  )e  are,  hy  chanee,  beniglileil  ; 
In  your  |XH.kct  f<»r  a  trutt 
Carry  nothing  Init  a  cni«t. 
For  that  holy  piece  of  iMrail 
Charms  the  danger  ami  the  ilrci<l." 

Salt^  falling  towards  a  |)erson,  was  considered  formerly  as  a 
very  unlucky  omen.  Something  had  already  hapixrned  to  one 
of  the  family,  or  was  shoitly  to  Ixrfall  the  |x:rsons  spilling  it 
Home,  in  his  **  l)a:monologix,"  sa>*s  :  **  How  common  it  is  for 
|)eople  to  account  it  a  signe  of  ill-luck  to  have  the  salt  cellar  to 
Ijc  overturned,  the  salt  falling  towards  them."  Reginald  S<ot. 
in  his  •*  Discoveric  of  Witchcraft,"  \cry  sagely  ol>ser\-es  that 
"  to  recount  it  gcKnl  or  Iwid  luck,  when  salt  <»r  wine  falleth  on 
the  tahle,  or  is  shed,  is  altogether  vanity  and  su|»erstilion." 

If,  says  (Irose,  in  eating,  you  miss  your  mouthy  and  the 
victuals  fall,  it  is  very  unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching 
sickness. 

A  bent  coin^  or  one  with  a  hole  in  it^  is  soinctnnts  given  for 
luck.  A  crooked  sixjicnce  is  the  favourite  coin.  In  Fox's 
"  Martyrs,"  we  read  that  at  the  martyrdom  of  Alice  Bendcn,  at 
Canterbury  (1557),  among  other  things  given  hy  her  to  friends 
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near  the  stake,  was  a  shilling  of  Philip  and  Mary,  "which  her 

father  had  baived^  and  sent  her  when  she  was  first  placed  in 

prison." 

Gay  says : 

"  This  silver  ring  beside, 
Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  nifu-penct  btmt, 
A  token,  kind,  to  Bumkinet  is  sent" 

"  Notes  and  Queries"  furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
is  termed  luck-money.  A  correspondent  says  that  in  all  agricul- 
tural dealings  connected  with  cattle  or  corn,  it  is  customary 
when  receiving  payment  to  return  a  small  sum  to  the  customer, 
which  is  termed  *'  luck-money."  In  Lincolnshire  the  custom  is 
one  shilling  i^er  head  for  a  beast,  sixpence  for  a  calf,  sixpence 
for  a  pig,  two  shillings  per  score  for  sheep  above  a  year  old, 
one  shilling  per  score  for  lambs ;  for  horses,  various  sums  ac- 
cording to  their  value  For  corn,  the  factors  expect  a  shilling 
per  load,  supposed  to  be  for  every  ten  quarters.  The  luck- 
money  for  cattle,  returned  in  the  payments  for  cattle  and  sheep^ 
is  called  "chapman  luck."  Any  sum  returned  over  or  below 
what  the  custom  sanctions,  is  not  considered  "  chapman  luck," 
but  either  short  luck,  or  extra  luck,  as  the  case  may  be. 

According  to  an  article  in  The  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror 
(June  23,  1877),  it  seems  to  have  been,  almost  from  time  out 
of  mind,  a  custom  of  the  large  Wiltshire  corn  markets,  and 
especially  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Devizes,  for  the  farmers 
to  "  throw  back  "  to  the  dealers  or  buyers,  one  shilling  on  every 
ten  sacks  of  wheat,  and  every  ten  quarters  of  barley. 

In  Roumania  (as  in  Scotland  also)  on  concluding  a  bargain, 
the  buyer  gives  a  coin  to  the  seller  as  "  luck-money." 

There  is  a  superstition  that  counting  on^s  gains  brings  ill-luck. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  popular  notion  of  the  character 
of  David's  sin  in  numbering  the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
related  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel — a 
narrative  which  makes  some  people  look  with  suspicion  and 
dislike  upon  our  own  decennial  census. 

The  thumb  and  fingers  were  employed  by  professors  of  chi- 
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rcmancy  to  prognosticate  luck  from  tlic  ti|w  and  lines  on  them. 
Gallic  mentions  a  custom  with  those  who  bargain,  **  You  strike 
them  with  goo<l  lurkc  and  smite  them  camestc  in  the  palmc." 
Newton,  in  his  "  Tryall  of  a  man's  ownc  Selfe  "  (1693).  alludes, 
amongst  others,  to  the  tricks  oi palmesters  and  fortune-tellers.* 

The  j>rofcvsors  of  the  art  of  chiromancy  gave  a  divine  origin 
to  it  from  a  verse  in  the  Book  of  Job  :  "  He  sealeth  up  the 
hand  of  ever)*  man,  thni  all  nien  may  know  His  work."  The 
text  api)cars  more  rhin»!nnnli<  al  in  the  Vulgate  :  Qui  m  manu 
omnium  hominum  signa  Jesuit — who  has  placed  signs  in  the 
hand  of  all  men. 

The  uses  of  the  science  were  represented  to  be  such  as  to 
justify  this  opinion  of  its  origination,  "  for  hereby,'*  sap  Fabian 
Withers,  "  thou  shalt  jHrrceivc  and  sec  the  secret  works  of 
Nature,  how  aptly  and  necessarily  she  hath  comix>undcd  and 
knit  each  member  with  other,  giving  unto  the  liand,  as  unto  a 
table,  certain  signs  and  tokens  whereby  to  discern  and  know 
the  inward  motions  and  aflcctions  of  the  mind  and  heart,  with 
the  inward  state  of  the  whole  body,  as  also  our  inclination  and 
aptness  to  all  our  external  actions  and  doings.  For  what  more 
profitable  thing  mny  l>e  supi>oscd  or  thought  than  when  a  man 
in  himself  mny  foresee  and  know  his  f)roj>cr  and  fatal  accidents 
and  thereby  to  embrace  and  follow  that  whic  h  is  good,  and  to 
avoid  and  evhew  the  evils  which  arc  inuninent  unto  him  for 
the  Ixrtlcr  understanding  and  knowledge  thereof?" 

Tlir  Spanish  poet,  Argcnsola,  says : 

*•  Faltiti^  lo  think  ihil  CJwl  hath  intcilinctl 

The  human  han<l  like  tome  prophetic  p.'^^v. 


•  Tlie  famou*  charlatan,  Jerome  Canlan,  who  floiiri\licl  in  the  *i^!rrnth 
century,  hailatjr^icm  of  chiromancy,  an«l  «ra*  very  proftmiMl  o»  the  hurt  in  the 
hamaii  hami,  aimI  avcictice  completely  hi*  own,  %khKh  hcraJk  I  .l/trA'/V »»♦•//. 
The  foliowiii|*  extract  will  vhow  that  the  charactci  an«l  fitftum-^  of  an  in* 
clivklual  aie  ihu*  rcvraleil  l»y  the  Ime^  in  hi*  f«»frlir4'l  :  *'  Sc\rn  l»nrs 
tlrmwn  at  e<)ual  dixtancr*,  one  al»ove  ano«hrr,  h<«nr.iii|.\li)r  ««  i'*v\  the  wh"le 
fofehea'l,  I»c^"«'M"{;  cI«>^  ore?  the  eyrs  imikate  irv{»ect»vciy  the  ref;u»i»*  oC 
the  Mt>on,  Mercury,  Ven«%  ih-  Sun,  Miis  !«»  'I'n.  ^^^\  S.»t«irn.  The 
M|*nificaiion  of  eai  h  pUne»  i»  j|wa%«  the  viinr,  .ii*'!  fi»rrhr.'»'l-r«'tt«ling  \\ 
lliM*  philoM>t>hically  ailictl  to  the  vrirncc  <»f  p.iIiMi*ti> ." 
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And  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  p&lni  defined 

A s  in  a  map  our  mortal  pilgrimage. 
This  is  lo  follow  with  the  multitude. 

Error  and  ignorance  their  common  guides. 
Yet  heaven  hath  placed  for  evil  or  for  good, 

Our  fate  in  our  own  hands,  whate'er  betides. 
Being  as  we  make  it." 

In  Jonson's  "Alchemist,"  Face  says,  "  Which  finger's  thai?" 
To  which  Subtle  answers,  "  His  little  finger.  You  w^ere  bom 
ui)on  a  Wednesday."  Abel  Drugger  says,  "  Yes,  indeed,  sir," 
on  which  Subtle  remarks  : 

*'Tlic  thumb  in  Chiromancy  wc  give  Venus  ; 
The  fore-finger  to  Jove  ;  the  midst,  to  Saturn ; 
The  ring  to  Sol ;  the  least,  to  Mercury, 
Who  was  the  lord,  sir,  of  his  horoscope, 
His  house  of  life  being  Libra;  which  foreshew'd. 
He  should  be  a  merchant,  and  trade  with  l>alance." 

To  scatter  the  leaves  of  a  red  rose  on  the  ground  is  unlucky, 
and  betokens  an  early  death  ;  $uch  is  the  sui^erstition  in  some 
districts  in  Italy. 

Burning  tea-leaves  and  dust  ensures  riches. 

If  two  tea-stalks  appear  on  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  tea,  they 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand,  and  struck  with 
the  back  of  the  right ;  if  they  remain  unmoved  on  the  left,  or 
adhere  to  the  right,  then  the  one  loved  will  remain  true :  but  if 
one  adheres  and  the  other  not,  she  will  be  false.  Some  whirl 
an  empty  tea-cup  round,  and  invert  it,  then  looking  into  it 
(after  draining),  try  to  discover  the  profile  of  the  one  who  is  to 
be  the  bridegroom  in  the  scattered  leaves  on  the  inside  of  the 
tea-cup. 

Tea-stalks  are  also  supposed  to  foretell  visitors,  and  by  some 
are  believed  to  indicatet  he  person  who  is  to  be  visited,  by  float- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  individual. 

Whoever  finds  a  four-leaf  trefoil — shamrock — should  wear  it 
for  good  luck.  There  is  an  Arab  superstition  that  Eve  brought 
a  four-leaved  shamrock  from  Paradise.  It  was  composed  of 
coi)per,  silver,  gold,  and  diamond,  but  broke  and  disappeared 
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nl  her  first  slof»  out  of  the  gate.     (Iroal  happiness  would  attend 
him  who  found  the  scattered  leaves. 

The  ash  uns  a  prognostirator  of  lucrk  ;  the  practice  formerly 
was  to  pluck  I  he  Ic.if  in  every  case  where  the  leaflets  were  of 
ci|ual  nnintxrr,  and  to  say  : 

•*  Kven-aOi,  I  ihcc  go  pluck, 
I  lupmg  Ihti4  to  nicct  good  luck, 
ir  no  luck  I  get  from  thee 
1  shall  niOi  I  left  ihee  on  ihc  Ircc." 

In  some  parts  of  .Holland  if  a  j)erson  who  called  to  see  one 
docs  not  say,  **  I  wish  you  luck/*  there  would  be  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  some  kid  design.  In  Shro|>shire  the  usual  vale- 
diction among  the  |KH)r  is  nlso,  **  I  wish  you  good  luck," 
bringing  to  mind  the  expression  in  Psalm  cxxix.  8. 

It  is  looked  u|)on  as  an  unlucky  omen  to  fmd  the  betlcws 
placed  u|K)n  a  table,  and  few  servants  will  do  it,  or  allow  it  to 
be  done.  It  is  unlucky  to  shake  hantis  across  thf  tabUy  or  to 
carry  an)  thing  (m  the  shoulder  in  the  house. 

If  you  j/V/v  l)efore  breakfast,  you  will  cry  f)efore  sup|)er.  If 
you  wish  goo<l  luck,  never  shave  on  a  Mond.iy. 

To  stiiffih/e  doicn  the  stairs  was  considered  unlucky.  Con- 
greve,  in  his  **  I.ovc  for  Love,**  wittily  satirises  this  su))crstition. 
Grose  remarks  that  to  stumble  up  the  stairs  was  prognostic  of 
f^ood  lu(  k,  implying,  prol>ably,  it  was  lucky  that  the  fjcrvon  did 
not  fall  diUti  stairs.  Melton,  in  his  *'  Aslrologastcr,'*  remarks: 
*'Thnl  if  a  man  stumbles  in  a  morning  as  soon  as  he  comes 
out  of  doors,  it  is  a  signe  of  ill-lucke.**  He  adds  :  "That  if  a 
horse  stumble  on  the  highway,  it  is  a  signe  of  ill-lucke.*"  Stum- 
bling at  a  grave  was  considered  ominous, 

Shaksi)care  says  : 

••  IIow  oft  to-night 
Have  my  oUl  feet  Uumble^i  .it  gravev" 

And  : 

'*  Fur  many  men  ihut  %limil>le  at  the  thrrthoM, 
Aic  well  furetoUl  that  danger  lurkt  within.*' 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  "Almanac  for  1695,"  thus  ridicules  the 
ftU|K:rstition  of  charms  to  avert    ill-luck   in  stumbling :   "  All 
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those  who,  walking  the  streets,  stumble  at  a  stick  or  stone,  and 
when  they  arc  past  it,  turn  back  again  to  spurn  or  kick  the  stone 
they  stumbled  at,  are  liable  to  turn  students  in  Goatam  College, 
and  upon  admittance,  to  have  a  coat  put  upon  him,  with  a  cap, 
a  bauble,  and  other  ornaments  belonging  to  his  degree." 

Stumbling,  as  an  omen  of  luck^  is  noticed  in  numerous  in- 
stances. Cicero  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  omens  at  which 
weak  minds  were  terrified,  (treat  misfortunes  were  presaged 
by  a  fall  or  stumble.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  as  he  was  going  out 
of  his  house  on  the  day  of  his  death,  stimiblcd  ujion  the  thresh- 
old with  such  violence  that  he  broke  the  nail  of  his  great  toe, 
so  that  blood  gushed  out  of  his  shoe.  A  similar  accident  befell 
the  aged  Antigonus,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  As 
he  was  going  out  of  the  door  of  his  tent,  he  stumbled  and  fell 
flat  on  the  ground,  which  was  taken  as  a  bad  augury.  A  few 
hours  later  he  was  killed.  Crassus  and  his  son  received  a 
similar  warning  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them  as  they  were  on 
their  way  to  encounter  the  Parthians — the  son  stumbled,  and  the 
father  fell  upon  him.  The  one  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  BalLs- 
sus,  the  other  was  murdered  a  short  time  after.  Ovid  alludes 
to  Myrrha,  on  her  way  to  Cinyras*  chamber,  as  stumbling  thrice, 
but  not  deterred  by  the  omen  from  an  unnatural  and  fatal 
crime.  Protesilaus  stumbled  as  he  left  his  father's  house  to 
conduct  his  Thessalian  warriors  to  the  siege  of  lYoy.  I^odamia 
marked  the  omen,  and  tcembled  for  the  fate  of  her  lover,  who 
was  the  first  victim  that  fell  l>eneath  Hector's  blows.  'i*ilmllus, 
in  one  of  his  elegies,  recalls  the  omen  with  dread  in  his  verses 
*to  Messala,  who  had  departed  for  Africa,  whilst  his  friend  lay 
sick  at  Corcyra  : 

'*  O  quoties  ingressus  iter,  mihi  tristia  dixi 
Oflensum  in  porta  signa  dcdisse  j^cdcin.** 

How  William  the  Conqueror  changed  his  stumble  from  ill  to 
good  luck  is  well  known. 

At  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  Harold  Hardrada  was 
mounted  on  a  charger  that  stumbled  and  fell  under  his  huge 
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rider,  throwing  him  off  forwards.  Thai  was  a  Ixid  omen,  but 
he  had  wit  enough  to  liirn  it  ofT  by  ({noting  a  well-known  pro- 
verb, which  says,  **  A  fall  is  luck^  if  men  arc  on  a  journey." 
Harold,  the  King  of  ICnglnnd,  saw  what  ha<l  l>cfnllcn  the  tall 
man  on  the  l)lark  horse,  and  asked  one  of  the  Norsemen,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  his  army,  who  it  was  ?  "  Tis  the  North- 
men's king,"  was  the  answer.  "  A  tall  man  and  a  proper  man 
indeed,"  said  King  llnrohl,  "  Imt  yet  'lis  likchcsi  that  his  luck 
hath  now  left  him." 

Grose  says»  it  is  unlucky  to  lay  one's  knift  and  fork  crosswiu  ; 
crosses  and  misfortunes  arc  likely  to  follow.  Melton,  in  his 
catalogue  of  many  sui>crslilions,  ol)serves  :  "That  it  is  naught 
for  any  man  to  prr  a  pair  of  knh-es  to  his  sweetheart,  for  fearc 
it  cuts  away  all  love  that  is  l)etwecnc  them."  Gay,  in  the 
••  Shepherd's  Week,"  says  : 

•*  Hut  irc»c  is  mc  !  such  prc»enls  lucklrs*  prove, 
I*'or  knives  they  tell  me,  always  sever  love." 

Grose  rc]xrats  this  superstition,  and  adds  that  a  pin,  a  farthing, 
or  some  trifling  recompense  must  be  given   in  return  for  the 
gift  of  any  sharp  or  cutting  instnimenl.     To  fmd  a  knife  de 
notes  ill  luck  or  disap|>ointment  to  the  |v\rty. 

7o  flnce  n  kfiifc  mar  a  sleeping  (hiU  was  a  lucky  omen  ;  so 
fAy%  llerrick  : 

•'  Ixt  the  uijKrTstitiini*  t«irc 
Near  the  cnihl's  heart  lay  .n  knife ; 
Point  l>e  up,  and  h.nfl  h^  down  ; 
While  she  g«*v^i(H  in  the  town. 
Tlii*  *mong't  other  ni\«ic  rlnrni* 
Ketivs  the  sleeping  chikl  fium  hatm*,** 

Among  *Muck"  notions  in  Shroi>shirc,  ^f  a  knife  dn^fs  it  is  a 
sign  that  a  man  is  coming  to  the  house  ;  if  a  fcrk  dro|>s,  a 
woman  is  conung. 

It  is  a  sign  of  ill-lurk  Xofind  mmey.      In  the  **  Art  of  Conny 
(hatching"  wc  read:  "It  is  ilMucke  to  kccj^c  found  money, 
therefore  it  must   be  spent."     Home,  in  his  •*  I  >xmonologie,** 
refers  to  the  suficrstition  of  good  luck  to  the  fmdcrs  of  pieces  of 
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iron.  "If  they  find  a  piece  of  silver,  it  is  a  foretoken  of  ill-luck 
to  them."  It  is  accounted  a  lucky  omen  to  find  a  horse-shoe. 
The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  his  "Occasional  Reflections," 
remarking  on  this,  says :  "  And,  though  'twas  to  make  myself 
merry  with  this  fond  conceit  of  the  superstitious  vulgar,  I  stooped 
to  take  this  up." 

An  excellent  saying  is  connected  with//>ix.- 

"See  A  pin  and  pick  it  up, 
All  the  day  you'll  hnve  good  luck  : 
See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 
All  the  day  you'll  need  to  cry."* 

The  Bretons  throw  pins  or  small  pieces  of  money  into  certain 
wells  for  good  luck. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  considered  ver)'  unlucky,  if 
when  a  body  is  taken  to  be  buried,  the  funeral  procession  pro- 
ceeds to  the  churchyard  by  a  way  which  will  make  them  meet 

*  This  saying  is  singularly  anplicaMe  to  an  epi<(ode  in  the  life  of  Lafitte, 
the  famous  PVench  banker,  who  in  1788  arrived  at  Paris  with  but  scanty 
means  of  existence,  and  furnitthed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
banker  Perregaux,  to  whom  he  applied  for  a  situation,  however  humble 
it  might  be,  in  his  counting-house.  "  It  is  impossible  to  admit  vou  into 
my  office,  at  lea'-t  for  the  present,"  said  M.  Perregaux  to  the  timid  young 
man  who  addressed  him  ;  *'  I  would  recommend  you  to  apply  elsewhere, 
for  I  do  not  cx|>ect  there  will  be  a  vacancy  for  some  time  to  come."  The 
young  man  left  with  a  drooping  heart  and  downcast  look,  but  observing  a 
pin  on  the  ground,  he  picketl  it  up  and  placeil  it  carefully  in  his  coat, 
little  thinking  that  the  road  to  fortune  was  to  open  1)efore  him  through  that 
simple  action.  The  Ixinkcr  hnd  seen  from  the  window  what  had  occurred, 
and  being  a  man  who  judged  humnniiy  from  various  details,  which  others 
might  consider  insigniticant,  it  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  the  character  of 
Ijifitte.  It  was  a  guarantee  of  or:ier  and  economy,  an  assurance  of  all  the 
qualities  that  constitute  a  go<Kl  financial ist.  A  young  man  who  could  thus 
store  a  pin,  must,  as  the  banker  thought,  make  a  good  clerk. 

The  same  evening  young  Lnfilie  received  a  letter  from  M.  Perregaux, 
offering  him  a  situation  in  the  bank.  The  discerning  employer  was  not 
deceived  in  his  notions ;  the  voung  pin-collcctor  possessecf  not  only  the 
requisite  qualities  for  a  banking  house,  but  displayed  a  cajiacity  and  in- 
telligence greater  than  could  have  been  aniicip.iled.  From  a  clerk  he 
became  cashier,  aAerwnrds  a  partner,  and  eventually  the  pioprietor  of  the 
largest  banking  establishment  in  Paris.  I  lerc  was  something  better  than 
"  luck  "  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that 
the  hand  which  could  raise  from  the  ground  a  pin,  was  ever  prodigally 
open  to  charity. 
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the  sun  in  its  course.     ThU  is  cnllcd  being  Iniricd  "  the  back- 
way." 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  tells  us  that  to  sit  crosi-iiggtd^  or  wUk 
our  finf^irs  p^ctinated^  or  shut  together,  is  accounted  a  sign  of 
bad  luck  ;  the  same  conceit  prevailed  among  the  ancients.  A 
modem  writer,  however,  observes  that  to  sit  cross-legged  was 
generally  considered  to  produce  good  fortune.  Hence  it  was 
employed  as  a  charm  at  school,  by  one  boy  who  wished  well  to 
another,  in  order  to  deprecate  some  punishment  At  a  card- 
table  some  sui)crstitious  persons  sit  cross-legged,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  good  luck. 

The  following  Rabbinical  quotation  on  the  subject  of  faring 
the  nailsy  bears  on  the  p  »pular  superstitions  on  that  subject : 
"  Ungues  comburit  sanctus ;  Justus  sepelit  eos ;  impius  vero 
spargit  in  publicum,  ut  mnlefioc  iis  abutantur.'* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  the  Arabians  the  paring 
of  nails  on  a  Friday,  instead  of  being  condemned,  is  religiously 
practised. 

In  Germany  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  fare  babied  nailt  until 
they  arc  a  year  old.  Ihey  have  to  be  bitten  off;  and  if  this 
advice  be  not  followed,  the  children  will  grow  up  to  stammer. 
'Inhere  is  a  notion  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  that  if  a  child's  nails  are 
|arcd  before  the  first  year  of  its  birth,  ii  will  grow  up  to  be  a  thief. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  admits  that  con- 
jectures of  prevalent  humours  may  be  collected  from  sfois  i/tevr 
futi/s,  but  rejects  the  sundry  divinations  vulgarly  raised  upon 
them ;  such  as,  that  5jx)ts  in  the  top  of  the  nails  signify  things 
past ;  in  the  middle,  things  present ;  and  at  the  bottom,  events 
to  come — that  white  specks  presage  our  felicity,  blue  ones  our 
misfortunes  ;  those  in  the  nail  of  the  thumb  have  significations 
of  honour ;  of  the  forefinger,  riches. 

Jtctes  appear  to  have  denoted  a  great  variety  of  good  or  ill 
luck  :  one  on  the  throat  was  fortunate  ;  on  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
woman  it  was  the  reverse  ;  one  of  a  honey  colour  ensured  love, 
Imt  red  and  black  were  unlucky  ;  if  raised  more  like  a  wart,  the 
possessor  would  be  fortunate.     A  mole  on  the  right  side,  about 
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the  middle  of  the  forehead,  made  a  man  to  abound  in  benefits  ; 
if  warty,  it  increased  good  fortune.  A  mole  on  the  left  side  of 
the  forehead  near  the  hair,  was  ominous  of  ill-luck.  One  on 
the  left  side  of  the  forehead  a  little  above  the  temple,  if  it  aji- 
peared  red,  secured  excellent  wit  and  understanding ;  but  black 
denoted  falsehood.  A  mole  on  the  chin  was  lucky,  bringing 
riches — also  on  the  ear  and  neck  ;  but  one  on  the  right  breast 
foretold  poverty.  One  near  the  bottom  of  the  nostrils  was 
lucky,  also  one  on  the  right  foot,  whereas  the  left  foot  so  en- 
cumbered was  unlucky.  A  mole  on  the  eyebrow  was  a  good 
omen,  also  one  on  the  wrisL  Many  moles  between  the  elbow 
and  the  wrist  betokened  crosses  towards  the  middle  of  life, 
but  prosperity  and  comfort  at  the  end. 

In  Misson's  "  Travels  in  England,"  we  find  mention  of  a 
curious  belief,  that  those  who  had  warts  or  moles  on  the  face 
were  very  careful  of  the  great  hairs  that  grew  out  of  these 
excrescences  :  "  Several  have  told  me  that  they  look  upon  those 
hairs  as  tokens  of  good  luck."* 

When  children  in  South  Sweden  cast  their  teeth,  the  said 
teeth  are  thrown  into  the  fire.  To  throw  a  tooth  when  extracted 
into  the  fire  for  luck,  is  still  observed,  not  only  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  abroad.  In  Switzerland  the  tooth 
is  carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  and  a  little  salt  enclosed  with  it, 
and  it  is  then  thrown  into  the  fire.  In  the  "  Countryman's 
Counseller  "  (1633)  we  find  :  "  To  lose  an  eye  or  a  tooth  signifies 
the  death  of  some  friend,  or  kinsman,  or  other  evil  luck." 

*  The  following  curious  advertisement,  with  no  date  nlt.icheil  to  it, 
but  apparently  about  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,   is  among  the  Harlcian 

MSS.  (5931): 

"At  the  White  Hart  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  near  the  Queen's  Head,  liveth 

Mrs.  Stothards,  who  answers  all  lawful  questions  ;  as,  whether  life  shall  be 

hnppy  or  unhappy?  and  what  mnnner  of  iK'rson   one  shall  marry?  and 

when  ?  and  whether  the  l>est  time  I>e  past  or  to  come  ?  and    whether   a 

friend  be  real  or  not  ?  and  nil  other  rational  demands  :  and,  knowing  their 

nativity  or  time  of  birth,  <liscovers  what  accidents  shall  be  likely  to  li:ip|H:ii 

in  all  their  lives.     She  UUs  the  signifuatioH  of  moUs  in  any  fart  of  the  QoUy^ 

and  gives  a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  dreams,  discovering  what  events 

are  likely  to  happen  thereby.     Advice  for  6d.    Go  up  one  pair  of  stain 

without  asking." 
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For  ilic  <  lire  f»f  ta^tfuuhfy  ihe  name  of  St.  AjKillonia  wa« 
invoked.  She  siifTered  inartynlom  at  Alexnnilrin,  .\.i».  248-^ 
Her  eiubleins  nsdeMTJIjcd  in  IlusiMilHrth's  **  Kinbiems  of  Saints'' 
(i860),  are  :  hohlinj;  a  loolh  in  pinrers  ;  her  Icelh  pulled  out  ; 
pincers  in  lelt  hand,  tooth  in  right  ;  pinrers  without  a  tooth  ; 
pincers  alone  ;  lied  to  a  pillar  and  Mourged" 

In  Jarvis's  translation  of  "Don  Quixote"  (edit.  1842)  there 
is  tlie  following  note  :  **  The  orison  of  St  A|)ollonia  was  one  of 
the  ensiiimos  or  magic:  skills  to  cure  sit  kncss,  very  fiopular  in 
Cervantes'  time.  A  S|*anish  writer,  Don  Francisco  Patricio 
IkT<|ui/as,  has  gathered  the  words  of  this  orison  from  the 
mouths  of  some  old  women  at  l!ls<|uiviHs.  It  is  in  short  verses 
like  a  f/y////////f/,  and  the  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  it : 
*A|>ollonia  was  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
|»asscd  that  way.  "  .Say,  A|K)llonia,  what  are  you  alx^ut  ?  Are 
you  asleep  or  watching?*'  "My  I-idy,  I  neither  sleep  nor 
watch  ;  I  am  dying  with  a  jiain  in  my  teeth.*'  "  By  the  star  of 
Venus,  and  the  setting  sun  ;  by  the  most  Holy  Sacrament 
which  I  knre  in  my  womb,  may  no  jxiin  in  your  teeth,  neither 
front  nor  Kick,  ever  affec  t  you  from  this  time  henceforward." 

The  (ifoCK-s  and  Armenians  lielicvc  it  is  unlucky  to  count 
riv////,  as  they  would  increase  in  numl)cr.* 

•  r.ii  on,  ill  hi^  ••  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  rcmarVs  :  "I  ha«l  from  a  chiUI  a 
i»nrl  «»n  .mc  finp.  r  ;  afterwards,  %ihcn  1  wa*  nlwHjt  sixtcrn,  l<«nK  then  in 
r.nis  il».  re  q»rw  ui>on  l>olh  my  harHU  a  numttcr  of  mart*,  at  IcaM  « 
liiiiKin  <I.  in  .T  month *«  l.n»c.  The  Fnfjli\h  amlu«ia<U>r\  lady  (who  wa*  far 
from  vi»p  rviii  •  u\)  io|<|  n»c  nhc  wo<iM  pel  am.iv  my  warls  a'*<l  i"  orilcr  lo 
«l.i  ii,  vlir  nil.l  «il  ihcm  all  i>\cr  wiih  the  fa!  vi.|-r  ,»f  a  pkxc  «»f  lfc»ron  »uh 
\W  riM'i  on,  .ih'l  .nnioiig  ilic  ri*%r,  the  m.irl  I  h.vl  from  my  f hihlhoi"!  ; 
itMrimi'Ml  ilir  h.-i^on,  wish  the  f.il  to«ta>iU  ih*-  Min,  u|w»n  a  \*y^\  «»f  hrf 
rh.-«narr  wiiit..\%,  \fthich  wa»  to  ihr  iwolh,  »•  •!  in  \'\t  w»rl%' lime  ibe 
i»aii^  vent  .i«.»y,  ami  the  wait  I  ha<l  »«»  long  emlure<t  for  fom|i«ny. 
At  ll»e  re-oi  t  do  nol  mmh  «rf>m!rr.  I»r<.Mi'r  .1%  ihrr  <  amt  in  a  thort 
time  ll  rv  mn'.hl  j^o  away  mi  !o*i  ;  \a\\  ihr  \.ini Ji.iij^»  ..f  ih.il  wlmh  !•«** 
remain*  <l  v»  Ion*/,  »fifli*  wilh  nir." 

Sonlliev,  III  •The  iKirtor,"  vay*  «»f  a  t  rr»liil.ni%  |Kivon  "  I  m«»l  •/«•»/ 
fi\r  limn«.  a  U-.in  for  every  nart,  ami  He  ihmi  CAteruHv  \\y  \\\  p»|*'-  ■"•' 
<afrv  ihem  lo  a  pbre  whe'C  li»o  rfM«l«  fn»%,%,  anit  ihrn  ilro|tiheni.  arwl  walk 
awjy  wiiIhmii  evi  r  oi.<c  l«^'kin|*  arouiul  me.  Ami  ihrn  the  wan*  w.ll  en 
aw-iy  'ii-m  me,  aiul  mmc  u|h»ii  the  hami*  of  ihe  |<-fv»n  ihal  picW*  up  iW 
licanft.'* 
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Among  the  Irish,  shaving  or  cutting  the  hair  on  Monday  is 
bad  ;  they  call  it  Lomaluain^  or  Monday's  making  bare,  from  the 
two  Celtic  words  lonia^  which  signifies  making  bare,  or  cutting, 
or  shaving,  and  Luain^  Monday,  from  luain^  the  moon. 

Putting  on  the  hose  uneven^  or  across ;  and  the  shoe  upon 
the  wrong  foot ;  the  band  standing  awry ;  the  going  abroad 
without  the  girdle  on,  and  the  bursting  of  the  shoe-latchet, 
were  omens  of  ill-luck. 

Augustus  Cassar  put  on  his  left  sandal  awry  on  the  ver>' 
morning  in  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny.  This  did 
not  escape  Butler,  who,  in  "  Hudibras,"  says  : 

'*  Augustus,  having  b'  oversight, 
Put  on  his  left  shoe  Tore  his  riglit, 
Had  like  to  h%ve  been  slain  tiiat  day 
By  soldiers  mutiny'ng  for  pay." 

Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  observes :  "  He  that 
receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whether  he  put  not  on  his 
shirt  the  wrong  side  outwards,  or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot" 

Theocritus  mentions  the  itching  of  the  right  eye  as  a  lucky 

omen : 

'*  My  right  eye  itches  now,  and  shall  I  see 
My  love?" 

Grose  observes:  "When  the  right  eye  itches,  the  party  affected 
will  shortly  cry;  if  the  left,  they  will  laugh." 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  says  :  "  When  a  man's  nose 
bleeds  but  a  drop  or  tn%  that  is  a  sign  of  ill-lucke.  When  a 
man's  nose  bleeds  but  one  drop,  and  at  the  left  nostril,  it  is  a 
signe  of  good  lucke  ;  but,  on  the  right,  ill." 

To  feel  a  tingling  of  the  right  ear  is  lucky,  denoting  that  a 
friend  is  speaking  of  us  ;  a  tingling  on  the  left  implies  that  an 
enemy  is  speaking  of  us.  The  French  form  of  this  supersti- 
tion differs  in  an  odd  way  from  ours,  for  in  France  the  tingling 
of  the  lefY  ear  denotes  the  friend,  the  tingling  of  the  right  ear 
the  enemy.  The  tingling  of  the  ear  is  of  remote  times ;  Delrio, 
"  DisquisiL  Magic,"  quotes  an  old  verse  of  Aristinetus  on  this 
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.subject,  and  also  a  couplet  from  a  poem  once  attiibuted  to 
Virgil  : 

'*  GarruU,  qu'ul  toiU  reionas  mihi  noctilnis  aurts  } 
Ncscio  qucm  (lids  nunr  mmiinmc  mci." 

Hcrrirk  snys  : 

**()nc  car  linglc^  ;  fomc  there  lie 
That  are  ftnarling  iK>w  at  me  ; 
Tk!  ihc)-  ihrne  that  llonter  bit 
I  will  (;ivc  thcin  thank*  for  it." 

Among  the  Scottish  jvasantr)*  is  an  omen  callctl  the  "death- 
liell,"  to  whirl)  faithful  credit  is  given  ;  it  b  a  tinkling  in  the 
ears  whi(  h  is  regarded  as  a  secret  intelligence  of  some  friend  s 
disease.      Hogg,  in  his  "  Mountain  Hard,**  alludes  to  this  : 

"  O  lady,  'tis  (lark,  an*  I  hear<l  the  (lcatlil*ell. 
An*  I  (larcna  gne  jromler  for  gowil  n«r  fe^.'* 

He  gives  an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  superstition  :  **  Our  two 
Jicr>'ant  girls  agreed  to  go  an  errand  of  their  own,  one  night 
after  sui>i)er,  to  a  considerable  distance,  from  which  I  strove  to 
|iersuadc  them,  but  couUl  not  prevail.  5>o,  after  going  to  the 
afiartnu-nt  where  I  slept,  I  took  a  drink ingglass,  and,  coming 
close  to  the  Kick  of  the  door,  made  two  or  three  sweei>s  round 
the  \\\rs  of  the  glass  witli  my  finger,  which  caused  a  loud  shrill 
sound.  I  then  overheard  the  following  dialogue:  A.  *Ah, 
mere  y  !  the  deadlK-ll  went  through  my  head  just  now  with  su<  h 
a  knell  as  I  never  heard.'  /.  *1  heard  it,  too.'  B.  'Did  you 
indiT<l  ?  That  is  remarkable.  I  never  knew  of  two  hearing  it 
at  the  same  tinie  Inrfore.*  /.  '  Wc  mil  not  go  to  Midgeho|K* 
lo-night.'  B.  *  I  woiiM  not  gt)  fi»r  all  the  worhl  !  I  shall 
warrant  it  is  my  poor  brother  Wat.  Whti  knows  what  these 
wild  Irish  may  have  done  to  him  }" 

It  is  lu<ky  when  the  palm  of  (he  ri^ht  hauti  liihei  ;  *'  it  is  a 
shrewd  si{;n  of  money  coming."  An  **ilc!iing  palm  "  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  A  black  s{x>t  api^aring  on  the  nails  is 
unb.u  ky. 

In  "Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late   Mr.   Duncan  CamplicH  " 
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(1732),  the  author  says :  "  I  have  seen  people  who,  after  writing 
a  letter,  have  prognosticated  to  themselves  the  ill  success  of  it, 
if,  by  any  accident,  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  ground ;  others 
have  seemed  as  impatient,  and  exclaiming  against  their  want  of 
thought,  if  through  haste  or  forgetfulness  they  have  chanced  to 
hold  it  before  the  fire  to  dry ;  but  the  mistake  of  a  word  in  it 
is  a  sure  omen  that  whatsoever  requests  it  carries  shall  be  re- 
fused." 

Persons  going  abroad  on  "  business,"  would  turn  back  on 
meeting  a  sqnintwg  man,  as  ill-luck  would  attend  their  affairs. 

Ben  Jonson  says  : 

*' Another  chemist 
Found  that  a  iattint-tycd  boy  should  prove  a  notable 
Pick-purse,  ana  aflcrwarcls  a  most  slronj;  thief; 
When  he  grew  up  to  be  a  cunnin<r  lawyer 
And  at  last  died  a  Judge  1" 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  considered  unlucky  to  meet 
a  priest  if  a  man  was  going  to  war,  or  a  tournament  Luckier 
it  was  to  meet  a  frog  than  a  priest.  In  "  Dives  and  Paui^er  " 
(1493),  we  read:  "Some  man  hadde  levyr  to  meet  with  a 
Froude  or  a  Frogge  in  the  way  than  with  a  knight  or  a  squier, 
or  with  any  man  of  religion,  or  of  holy  churche,  for  than  they 
say  and  leve  that  they  shal  have  gold." 

The  following  occurs  in  one  of  Decker's  plays  (1630)  :  "I 
am  the  most  wretched  fellow  :  sure  some  left-handed  priest 
christened  me,  I  am  so  unlucky  ! " 

Gaule,  in  his  "  Mag-astromancers  posed  and  puzzel'd,"  holds 
it  as  a  vain  observation  "  to  bode  good  or  bad  luck  from  the 
rising  up  on  the  right  or  left  side  ;  •  from  lifting  the  left  leg 

*  To  rise  on  the  ri<;ht  side  was  accounted  lucky.  This  is  often  alluded 
to  by  the  old  dramatists  ;  in  Marston*s  **  What  you  will,"  we  find:  ••You 
rise  on  your  right  side  to-day,  marry."  In  the  *'  Dumb  Knight,"  by  Lewis 
Machin  (1663),  Alphonso  says  : 

**  Sure  I  said  my  prayers,  ris^d  on  my  ri^ht  side^ 
Washed  hands  and  eyes,  put  on  my  girdle  last ; 
Sure  I  met  no  splea- footed  baker. 
No  hare  did  cross  me,  nor  no  bearded  witch, 
Nor  other  ominous  sign." 
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over  the  threshold  at  first  going  out  of  doors  ;  from  the  meeting 
of  a  beggar  or  a  priest  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  the  run- 
ning in  of  a  child  l>et%vixt  two  friends  ;  the  jostling  one  another 
at  unawares ;  one  treading  U|)on  another*s  toes  ;  to  meet  one 
fasting  that  is  lame,  or  defective  in  any  memticr ;  to  wash  in 
the  same  water  after  another." 

Among  other  unlucky  omens  mentioned  in  Philifis's  **  Account 
of  the  Malabrians  "  (1717)  are :  "  If  a  blind  man,  a  Brahmin,  or 
a  n*ashernu>man  meets  one  in  the  way,  as  also  when  one  meets 
a  man  with  an  empty  jiail,  or  when  one  sees  an  oil  mill,  or  if 
a  man  meets  us  with  his  head  uncovered,  or  when  one  hears  a 
weeping  voice,  or  when  a  ixx>r  man  meets  us  on  the  way ; 
moreover,  when  any  earthen  |)ot-maker  or  widow  meets  us,  wc 
interpret  it  in  the  worst  sense  ;  when  one  sprains  his  foot,  falls 
on  his  head,  or  is  called  back,  presently  the  professors  of  prog- 
nostication are  consulted,  and  they  turn  to  the  proper  chapter 
for  such  a  sign  and  give  an  inteq)retation  thereof" 

O  NEE/JNG  was  a  strong  omen  of  luck  among  the  ancients, 
^  and,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Custathius,  upon 
Homer,  observed  that  sneezing  to  the  left  was  unlucky,  but 
f>ros|K:rous  on  the  right.  Arisli»lle  inquires  why  sneezing  from 
noon  to  midnight  was  good,  Uit  from  night  to  noon  unlucky  ? 
St.  Austin  mentions  that  the  ancients  were  wont  to  go  to  bed 
again  if  they  sneezed  while  they  put  on  their  shoes  ^  lame 
cxiuse  for  sloth  and  indolence.  An  imi)erial  sneeze  from  a 
ruler  in  Africa  was  considered  such  an  indication  of  good  luck, 
that  acclamation  rose  from  every  i>art  of  the  ciiy.  Zcnophon 
having  ended  a  sjjeech  to  his  soldiers  with  these  words  **  ^^*c 
have  many  reasons  to  hope  for  preservation,"  one  of  the  men 
gave  a  loud  sneeze,  which  was  immediately  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  gcKxl  lurk,  and  improved  u|x)n  accordingly  by  the  adroit 
general. 

Ross  in  his  "Arcana  Microcosmi,"  says  :  *•  Prometheus  was 
the  first  that  wisht  well  to  the  sneezer,  when  the  man  which  he 
had  made  of  clay  fell  into  a  fit  of  sternutation  upon  the  ap- 
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proach  of  that  celestial  fire  which  he  stole  from  the  sun.  This 
gave  originale  to  that  custome  among  the  Gentiles  in  saluting 
the  sneezer.  They  used  also  to  worship  the  head  in  sternuta- 
tion, as  being  a  divine  part  and  seat  of  the  senses  and  cogita- 
Uon." 

Creech,  in  his  translation  of  the  eighteenth  Idyllium  of 
Theocritus,  mentions  the  custom  thus : 

'*  O  happy  bridegroom  1    Thee,  a  lucky  sneeze 
To  Sparta  welcomed." 

Again,  in  another  Idyllium  : 

'*The  Loves  sneezed  on  Smichid." 

When  Themistocles  was  offering  sacrifice,  it  happened  that 
three  beautiful  captives  were  brought  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fire  burnt  clear  and  bright,  and  a  sneeze  happened  on 
the  right  hand.  Hereupon  the  soothsayer,  embracing  him, 
predicted  the  memorable  victory  which  was  afterwards  obtained 
by  him. 

Blessing  ttu  sneezer  in  present  times  was  an  absurdity  that 
prevailed  among  the  ancients.  Cicero  says  :  "  Quae  si  suscipi- 
amus,  pedis  offensio  nobis,  et  abruptio  corrigice,  et  sternutamenta 
erunt  observanda." 

A  passage  in  the  "Golden  Legend''  states,  concerning  a 
pestilence  that  broke  out  al  Rome,  and  produced  instant  death: 
*•  In  this  manner  some  snesynge  they  deyed ;  soo  when  ony 
persone  was  herde  snesinge,  anone  they  y*  were  by  sayd  to  him, 
God  helpe  you,  or  Cryst  helpe  you ;  and  yet  endureth  y*  custome. 
And  also  whan  he  snesyth  or  gapeth,  he  maketh  before  his  face 
the  sygne  of  the  crosse,  and  blysseth  hym,  and  yet  endureth 
this  custome." 

There  is  a  story  that  is  related  of  a  young  man  living  with 
fairies  for  a  year,  who  took  him  to  fairs  and  weddings,  where, 
unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  they  feasted  on  the  good  things  spread 
about.  They  had  one  day  gone  to  a  wedding  where  the  cheer 
was  abundant  During  the  feast  the  bridegroom  snuted. 
The  young  man,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  said  "  God 
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bless  you."  The  fairies  were  ofTcnded  al  the  mention  of  the 
lacrcd  name,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  dared  to  ref)eat  it  they 
would  iHinish  him.  I'hc  l)ridcgroom  snerud  a  second  time, 
lie  rc|x^ted  his  blessing;  they  threatened  more  tremendous 
vengeance.  He  snaieti  a  third  time  ;  nnd  the  young  man 
blessed  him  as  before.  The  fairies  were  enraged  ;  they  tumbled 
him  from  a  precipice,  but  he  found  himself  unhurt,  and  was 
restored  to  his  friends. 

Writing  of  WiUlliad,  Dascnt  mentions  ihnt  **  in  some  cases 
the  private  t)aths  are  close  to  the  conunon  kith,  and  you  may 
hear  every  word  that  is  s|M)kcn.  Once,  when  wc  sneezed  in 
our  private  Ixath,  half  a  do/cn  voices  from  the  pul>lic  t>ath  rried 
out  in  chorus  "(JtKl  bless  you  !" 

In  Clodd's  "Childhood  of  the  World  "  we  find,  "  According 
to  an  old  Jewish  logciul,  the  custom  of  saying  *  God  bless  you/ 
when  a  jHrrson  sncc/es  dates  from  Jacob  The  Rabbis  say  that 
before  the  time  that  Jacob  lived,  men  sneezed  once,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  them  ;  the  shock  slew  them.  This  law  was  set 
aside  on  the  prayer  of  Jacob,  on  condition  that  in  all  nations  a 
sneeze  should  ht  hallowed  by  the  words  'God  bless  you.*" 

A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  (Queries"  gives  a  translation  from  the 
Pali  text  of  the  GacKa  /ai.ika  on  this  superstition  :  "One  day, 
Huddha,  while  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  congregation  of 
<lisciplcs  to  whom  he  was  preaching  the  law,  chanced  to  sneeze. 
Thereu|>on  the  priests  exclaiming,  *  May  the  blessed  Ix)rd  live  ; 
may  the  Wclcfime  One  live,'  m.i<lc  a  loud  noise,  and  seriously 
interrupted  the  discourse.  Accordingly,  lUiddha  addressed  them 
as  follows:  'Tell  me,  priests  when  a  |K*rs4m  snee/es,  if  the 
bystanders  say,  "  May  you  live,**  will  he  live  the  longer,  or  die  the 
sooner  for  it?*  'Certainly  not,  \jnxiV  'Then,  priests  if  any 
one  sneezes  you  are  not  to  say  to  him,  •*  May  you  live  ;'*  and  if 
any  of  you  shall  say  it,  let  him  l»e  guilty  of  a  transgression.' 
From  that  time  forth,  nhen  the  j>rii*sts  snoe/e<l,  and  the  by- 
standers exc  laimed,  *  May  you  live,  sirs  ;*  the  priests  fearful  of 
transgressing,  held  their  |»racc.  IVoplr  t*K»k  offence  at  this : 
*  What,*  said  they,  *  do  these  priestly  sons  of  Sakya  mean  by 
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not  uttering  a  word  when  we  say  "  May  you  live,  sirs  "  ?*  The 
matter  came  to  Buddha's  ears  :  *  Priests/  he  said,  *  the  laity  are 
the  corner-stones  of  the  Church ;  when  laymen  say,  "  May  you 
live,  sirs,"  I  give  my  sanction  to  your  replying,  "  Long  life  to 
you."'" 

The  Jataka  book,  from  which  this  story  is  taken,  is  part 
of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  and  belongs  to  a  period  far  ante- 
cedent to  the  Christian  era.  ("Notes  and  Queries,"  vol.  ii., 
series  5.) 

In  India,  at  the  present  day,  one  may  observe  the  quasi  sign 
of  the  cross  which  a  Hindoo  makes,  should  he  chance  to  sneeze 
while  performing  his  morning's  ablutions  in  the  Ganges. 
Having  touched  his  forehead,  nose,  chin,  and  cheeks,  with  the 
tip  of  his  fingers,  he  recommences  his  prayers  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  will  do  so  as  often  as  they  are  interrupted  by  a 
sneeze. 

In  1542,  when  Hernando  de  Soto,  at  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  in  America,  had  an  interview  with  the 
chief  Guachoya,  the  latter,  during  the  conversation,  happened 
to  sneeze.  Upon  this  all  their  attendants  bowed  their  heads, 
opened  and  closed  their  arms,  and  making  their  signs  of 
veneration,  saluted  their  prince  with  various  phrases  of  the  same 
purport :  "  May  the  sun  guard  you  ;"  "  May  the  sun  be  with 
you ;"  "  May  the  sun  shine  upon  you — defend  you — prosper 
you ;"  and  the  like.  Each  uttered  the  phrase  that  came  first 
to  his  mind,  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a  universal  murmur- 
ing of  these  compliments. 

Mariner,  in  his  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  states  that  the 
natives  considered  a  sneeze  at  the  moment  of  setting  out  on  an 
expedition,  as  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  results. 

Horman  says  that  "  Two  or  iij  nesys  be  holson,  one  is  a 
shrowed  token." 

Palsgrave  observes  :  "  The  physicians  saye  when  one  neseth 
it  is  a  good  sygne,  but  an  yuell  cause." 

Howell  (1659)  observes  :  "  He  that  hath  sneezed  thrice,  turn 
him  out  of  the  hospital." 
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Dishop  Hall  alludes  to  the  custom,  in  s|>eaking  of  a  super- 
stitious |)crson,  who,  "  when  he  ncescth,  thinks  them  not  his 
friends  that  uncover  not." 

Among  the  queer  titled  books  common  in  the  time  of 
(Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  wc  find  "  The  Spiritual  Mustard  Pot, 
to  make  the  Soul  Sneeze  with  Devotion  !" 

In  the  comedy  called  **  Lingua,  or  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue 
and  the  Five  Senses  for  SiijK;riority/'  1607,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  snee/ing  as  a  fortunate  |>ortent.  Taciiis,  in  a  solilo<|uy, 
observes  : 

"Taclut,  thy  mrc/iiig  »«»mc*»hai  *\%t\  jwMicn'l  • 
Wat  cirer  man  «o  foitimale  a«  1  ?" 

This  is  interesting  from  a  curious  tradition  resj^ecting  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  is  said  in  his  youth  to  have  taken  this  character 
m*hen  the  comedy  was  acted  by  the  scholars  of  the  school 
(Huntingdon  [?])  of  which  he  was  one. 

In  Devonshire  the  saying  Is  :  "To  snee/e  on  Monday  liastens 
anger  ;  to  snec/e  on  Friday,  give  a  gift" 

**Sn^c/c  on  Sumlay  morning  fasting, 
Voiril  enjoy  yr»ur  own  Inic  love  loc^cflafting." 

If  you  sneeze  on  a  Saturday  night,  after  the  candle  is  lighted, 
you  will  next  week  see  a  stranger  you  never  saw  before. 

Among  the  ancients  if  a  snec/e  cxxurrcd  after  dinner,  a  dish 
was  brought  liacik  and  tasted  to  avert  misfortune. 

Among  the  Zulus,  rc|K:alc<l  )<;T«'///>/^'and  sncc/ing  are  classed 
together  as  signs  of  apprc»a(  hing  spiritual  |K>ss<»ssion.  The 
Hindoo,  when  he  ga|>cs,  nuist  snap  his  thumb  and  finger,  and 
repeat  the  name  of  some  g<Kl,  as  Rama  ;  to  ncglo<  t  this  is  a  sin 
as  great  as  the  nuirder  of  a  Hrahmin.  The  IVrNians  as<  ril>e 
yawning,  sneezing,  etc.,  to  demoniacal  |^>ssevsii>n  Anu>ng  the 
Moslems  generally  when  a  man  yawns,  he  puis  the  ba<  k  of  hi,s 
left  hand  to  his  mouth,  saying,  **  I  seek  refnf:e  with  Allah  from 
Satan  the  accursed  ;'*  but  the  act  of  yawnm^  is  to  lie  avoided, 
for  the  devil  is  in  the  habit  of  leajiing  into  1  gaping  moutli. 
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C*  PITTING  for  "  luck's  "  sake,  and  moreover  as  a  charm 

^     against  all    kinds  of  fascinations,  was  of  considerable 

importance  among    the    ancients;    we    have    the    words  of 

Theocritus : 

"  Thrice  on  my  breast  I  spit  to  guard  me  safe 
From  fascinating  charms." 

Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  it  was  customary  to  spit  three  times 
into  their  bosoms  at  the  sight  of  a  madman,  or  one  troubled 
with  an  epilej^sy.  Children  were  lustrated  with  spittle  by  their 
nurses,  or  relations;  the  old  grandmother,  or  aunt,  moved 
around  in  a  circle,  and  rubbed  the  child's  forehead  with  spittle, 
and  that  with  her  middle  finger,  to  preserve  it  from  witch- 
craft 

Persius  alludes  to  this  custom  : 

"  See  how  old  beldams  expiation  make, 
To  atone  the  gods  the  bantling  up  they  take ; 
His  lips  are  wet  with  lustrous  spittle  ;  thus 
They  think  to  make  the  gods  propitious." 

In  the  first  book  of  the  "  Occult  Philosophy  "  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  we  find,  in  regard  to  spitting:  "It  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  but  easy  to  exi)erience  that  Pliny  speaks  of, — if  any  one 
shall  be  sorry  for  any  blow  that  he  hath  given  another  afar  off, 
or  nigh  at  hand,  if  he  shall  presently  spit  into  the  middle  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  gave  the  blow,  the  party  that  was  smitten 
shall  presently  be  freed  from  pain.  This,  we  are  told,  hath  been 
approved  of  in  a  four-footed  beast  that  hath  been  sorely  hurt 
Some  there  are  that  in  the  same  way  aggravate  a  blow  before 
they  give  it,  as  to  this  day  do  our  pugilists  and  spade 
labourers." 

Spitting,  to  avert  evil  influences,  was  considered  by  some 
ancient  heretics  (the  Messalians)  an  essential  act  of  religion. 
They  kept  perpetually  spitting  and  blowing  their  noses  to  get 
fid  of  the  demons  with  which  the  air  was  filled,  and  to  ensure 
good  luck. 

Spitting,  as  an  Irish  luck  superstition,  is  noticed  by  Camden  : 
"It  is  by  no  means  allowable  to  praise  a  horse,  or  any  other 
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animal,  unless  you  say,  '  (]od  save  him/  or  spit  upon  him.  If 
any  ilMuck  l)cfalls  the  horse  three  days  after,  they  find  out  the 
|iersr)n  who  romnlended  him,  that  he  may  whisper  the  Ix>rd'8 
PrnycT  into  his  right  car." 

Spitting  for  good  luck  has  still  its  votaries  among  hucksten, 
ixrdlars,  and  others.  Grose  mentions  it  as  a  common  practice 
in  his  time.  Miiison,  in  his  '^ Travels  in  Engbnd,"  says :  ''A 
woman  that  goes  much  to  market  told  me  t'other  day  that  the 
bull  hcr-womcn  of  lx)ndon,  those  that  sell  fowls,  butter,  eggs, etc, 
and,  ill  general,  most  tradespeople,  have  a  |)cculiar  esteem  for 
what  I  hey  call  a  handsel^  that  is  to  say,  the  first  money  they 
receive  in  the  morning  ;  they  kiss  it,  spit  ujKin  it,  and  put  it  in 
a  |)ockel  by  itself." 

In  Roumania,  among  dealers,  the  first  money  taken  in  the 
day  is  sjiat  ufwn  for  luck.     The  same  custom  is  in  Scotland. 

In  Rus^iia  it  is  considered  unlucky  on  leaving  a  house  to  meet 
a  priest  ;  this  may  })c  averted  by  throwing  a  pin  at  him  if  you 
are  a  woman,  or  by  spitting  on  his  brarti  if  you  arc  a  man. 

A  Yorkshire  custom  to  secure  luck  when  a  rainbow  api>eared, 
was  making  a  cross  on  the  ground  and  spitting  on  each  of  its 
four  corners. 

THK  theory  of  ^^ lucky  numhtrs**  was  in  great  favour  in  the 
days  of  lollerits,  WVt  the  drawing,  lujicrs  were  put  into 
a  hollow  wheel,  inscril^d  with  as  many  different  numbcn  as 
there  were  shares  or  tickets  ;  one  of  these  was  drawn  out,  and 
the  nund)cr  audibly  announce<l.  With  a  view  to  lucky  num- 
liers  one  man  would  select  his  own  ago,  or  the  age  of  his  wife ; 
another  would  venture  the  date  of  the  year  ;  others,  cxld  or 
even  numbers.  Some,  whose  minds  were  full  of  thoughts  on 
the  lottery,  would  dream  of  a  certain  numl>er,  and  risk  the 
chanrc.  In  the  Spfctator  (Na  191.  CViol»er  9,  171 1),  there 
is  a  humorous  notice  of  these  vagaries  ;  the  man  who  selected 
171 1  iKTcause  it  was  the  year  of  our  I^)rd  ;  the  other  who 
sought  for  134  Ixrcausc  it  constituted  the  minority  on  a  cele- 
brated bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  one  >*ho  sclcitcd  tl>e 
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mark  of  the  "  Beast,"  666,  on  the  ground  that  wicked  beings 
are  often  lucky.  One  lady  in  1790  bought  number  17,090, 
because  she  thought  it  was  the  nearest  /'//  sound  to  1 790.  On 
one  occasion  a  tradesman  bought  four  tickets,  consecutive  in 
numbers ;  he  thought  it  foolish  to  have  them  so  close  together, 
and  took  one  back  to  the  office  to  be  exchanged,  which  turned 
out  afterwards  to  be  a  twenty  thousand  pound  prize. 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  sj^aking  of  divination  by 
lots,  says  :  "  The  Dutchmen  are  very  skilful  at  this,  and  have 
cozened  the  English  of  infinite  masses  of  money  by  their  selling 
of  papers,  or  lottery  tickets." 

A  book  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1696,  "Reflection 
on  what  is  called  Good — or  ill — Luck  in  Lotteries,"  in  which 
the  author  takes  the  very  sensible  belief  that  the  fortunate  lots 
do  not  run  for,  or  against,  certain  persons,  with  any  sort  of  dis- 
tinction. 

In  a  letter  dated  Milan,  May  6,  1859,  published  in  the 
Standard  newspajxir  (May  17),  is  the  following  curious  in- 
stance of  superstition  :  "  On  Friday  a  frightful  murder,  followed 
by  suicide,  was  committed  in  a  house  on  the  Corso.  A  man 
employed  as  cook  in  a  private  family  had  for  some  time  been 
on  bad  terms  with  a  young  woman,  his  fellow-servant.  On  this 
occasion  words  somewhat  higher  than  usual  had  passed  between 
the  two,  and  the  man,  goaded  to  fury  by  some  irritating  ex- 
pression used  by  his  companion,  inflicted  on  her  a  deadly  blow 
with  a  large  kitchen  knife,  and  then  threw  himself  out  of  a 
high  second-floor  window  into  the  street,  fracturing  his  skull 
upon  the  pavement  below.  An  immense  run  will  accordingly 
be  made  this  week  by  lottery  gamblers  ujxjn  the  *  numbers ' 
which,  by  popular  superstition,  are  supposed  to  correspond  with 
a  fractured  skull,  a  kitchen  knife,  a  window,  and  other  pro- 
minent features  of  this  lamentable  affair." 

WITH  regard  to  "  chance  "  games,  or,  to  use  a  general 
term,  gambling,  luck  may  be  said  to  be  the  presiding 
genius,  and  to  influence,  according  to  popular  superstition,  the 
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fiootl  or  ill  fortune  of  those  who  engaged  in  them.  My  notices 
on  this  siihjcrl  nuist  l)c  necessarily  l>ricr.  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his 
•*  Hordcrland  of  Science/*  very  justly  remarks  that  "there  has 
never  l)ccn  a  sucrcsiful  pamhler  who  has  not  Inrlieved  that  hU 
success  (tcnn»oiar)'  though  such  success  ever  is  where  games 
of  pure  c  hnnce  are  concerned)  has  lK*en  the  result  of  skilful 
condtut  on  his  own  jiart ;  and  there  never  has  lieen  a  mined 
ganihUr  (though  ruined  gamblers  arc  to  Ik:  counted  by  thou- 
sands) who  has  not  l>elieved  that  when  ruin  overtook  him, 
he  was  on  the  ver)'  i>oint  of  mastering  the  secret  of  success.  It 
is  this  fatal  confidence  which  gives  to  gambling  its  |xiwer  of 
fascinating  the  liu  ky,  as  well  as  the  unlucky.  The  winner  con- 
tinues to  tempt  fortune,  Inrlieving  all  the  while  that  he  is 
exerting  some  s|>e<  ial  aptitude  for  games  of  chance,  until  the 
inevital»le  change  of  luck  arrives  ;  and  thereafter  he  continues 
to  play  U*<  ause  he  l)clieves  that  his  luck  has  only  deserteti  him 
for  a  time,  and  must  presently  return.  The  unlucky  gambler, 
on  the  crmtrary,  regards  his  losses  as  sacrifices  to  ensure  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  '  system,'  and  evpn  when  he  has  lost  his 
all,  continues  firm  in  the  l)elief  that  had  he  had  more  money 
to  sacrifice,  he  could  have  Iwund  fortune  to  his  side  for  e\'cr.** 

According  to  Iloudin,  if  a  player  gets  into  a  jxission,  it  is  all 
over  with  prudcnr  e  (which  is  essential  in  gaming,  as  in  all  other 
purstiits),  nil  over  with  goo<l  luck,  for  the  demon  of  Uid  luck 
invariably  pursues  a  jKissionate  player,  as  it  always  accomjonics 
a  violent  tcmjKr. 

There  is  scarcely  a  gambler  (remarks  Mr.  PnKtor)  who  ts 
not  prepared  to  assert  his  faith  in  certain  ol*servances  whereby, 
as  he  Ijclicvcs,  a  change  of  luck  may  l>e  brought  alK>ut  (such  as 
a  change  of  scats,  a  new  deal,  or  the  like).  In  an  old  work  on 
card  games,  the  player  is  gravely  advised,  if  the  luck  \k  against 
him,  to  turn  three  times  round  with  his  ( hair,  "  for  then  the 
luck  will  infallibly  change  in  your  favour." 

Cuthl>crt  Mcde,  in  **  Notes  and  Queries'  writes :  •*  I  had 
this  bit  of  folk-lore  from  a  Worcestershire  farmer  :  '  There  was 
never  a  good  hand  at  cards  if  the  four  of  clul>s  was  in  it.' 
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iirK^  *  Why  ?*    *  Because  the  four  of  clubs  is  an  unlucky  card ;  it's 
//*^ .   the  devil's  own  card*      *  In  what  way  ?*     *  It's  the  devil's  four- 
post  bedstead' " 

Bacon,  in  his  "  Sylva  Sylvaruni,"  remarks :  "  There  is  a  folly 
;  yery  usual  with  gamesters,  to  imagine  some  bystanders  bring 
them  ill-luck," 

IN  Bohemia  the  peasantry  hold  it  unlucky  to  walk  under 
a  rainbow^  and  they  say  that  the  rain  which  descends 
through  the  bow  blights  all  it  falls  upon. 

Among  the  ancients  good  and  ill  luck  were  derived  from 
thunder  and  lightning;  if  these  occurred  on  the  left,  the  omen 
was  favourable.  The  Persians  and  Greeks  differed,  however, 
from  the  Romans,  the  right  being  considered  lucky.  Lightning 
shot  from  the  east,  returning  again  after  a  circuit  of  the  sky  to 
the  same  quarter,  was  favourable,  and  is  reported  to  have  proved 
so  to  the  dictator  Sylla.  Thunder,  in  reports  even  in  number, 
portended  good  luck;  lightning,  from  north  to  west,  evil, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  hail,  or  if  it  struck  men  or 
temples,  or  descended  from  a  clear  sky.  On  this  last  point, 
however,  the  Greeks  differed  from  the  Romans;  when  Jove 
thundered  from  the  cloudless  serene  to  Ulysses  it  rejoiced  his 
heart 

The  moon  exercises  a  great  influence  on  good  or  ill  luck ; 
thus,  to  see  a  new  pioon  the  first  time  after  change,  on  the  right 
hand  or  directly  before  you,  betokens  the  utmost  good  luck ; 
as  to  have  her  on  your  left  or  behind  you,  so  that  in  turning 
your  head  back  you  happen  to  see  her,  foreshows  the  worst 

Mungo  Park,  sjxjaking  of  the  Africans,  says :  "  They  think  it 
very  unluoky  to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  conse- 
quence, in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon." 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  still  supix)sed  to  be  unlucky 
to  look  at  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  the  window. 

A  new  moon  seen  over  the  right  shoulder  is  lucky ;  over  the 
left  shoulder  is  unlucky,  and  straight  before  you  prognosticates 
good  luck  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
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The  inhabitants  of  most  of  our  rural  districts  still  retain  the 
old  dislike  to  a  new  moon  on  Friday.  Some  persons,  howerer, 
contend  that  Saturday  is  the  unlucky  day  for  the  new,  and 
Sunday  equally  so  for  a  full  moon  : 

**  Saturday's  new,  and  Sunday's  full. 
Was  never  fine,  nor  never  wool.*' 

THE  following  instances  of  good  and  ill  luck  relate  to 
Weardale,  co.  Durham :  If  the  good  wife's  keys  persist 
in  getting  nisty,  some  friend  is  laying  up  money  for  her.  A 
fortune  is  also  foreboded  by  a  hot  cinder,  chilled  a  purse, 
jumping  out  of  the  fire  ;  but  if  the  cinder  docs  not  rattle,  it 
indicates  ill-luck.  If  meat  shrink  in  the  pot  when  boiling,  it  is 
unlucky  ;  if  it  swells  it  is  a  sign  of  prosperity.  Should  the  good 
wife  cut  the  first  cake  from  the  oven,  all  the  rest  will  be  heavy ; 
the  first  cake  must  be  broken.  Do  not  sweep  the  dusi'outof 
the  front  door,  or  you  sweep  away  your  fortune  ;  and  be  sure 
and  spil  on  the  first  coin  you  get  in  the  morning,  or  the  first  you 
take  in  any  tnisiness.  If  a  leaf  of  soot  lung  on  the  fire-grate, 
or  the  cock  crow  on  the  threshold,  you  may  expect  a  stranger  ; 
and  if  you  forget  to  put  down  the  liil  of  the  tea|x>t,  a  friend  will 
drop  in  to  tea. 

THE  Vcnctbn  hick-lore  has  nuny  definitions,  some  of  them 
similar  to  those  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  **  If 
you  wash  your  face  and  hands  in  the  water  another  lias  washed 
in.  you  will  come  to  blows.  To  sweep  dust  over  the  feet  or 
le^^s  of  a  girl  will  prevent  her  getting  a  husband.  It  is  unlucky 
to  wear  trousers  made  on  a  Friday,  as  they  soon  wear  out. 
Babies'  nails  should  not  l)C  cut  Inrforc  they  are  a  year  old,  or 
they  will  turn  out  thieves.  It  is  unlucky  to  measure  a  l>aby,  as 
it  will  not  grow.  Crying  children  arc  lucky,  thc>'  will  have  fine 
eyes  and  broad  shoulders.  To  hear  the  li(  king  like  a  watch  in 
the  houM:  is  a  sign  of  a  great  misfortune.  If  a  feathered 
animal  comes  into  the  house  it  brings  Uid  lu»  k.  When  a  dog 
scratches  a  hole  \\\  the  ground  there  will  be  a  funeral  in  the 
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family.  If  a  cat  gets  under  a  sick  man's  bed,  and  will  not  come 
out,  he  will  die.  To  give  needles  is  unlucky,  and  brings  a  loss 
of  friendship,  unless  each  pricks  the  other.  It  is  unlucky  to 
make  a  number  of  crumbs  at  meals,  whoever  does  so  will  never 
have  money  to  spare."  (This  last  saying  may  be  safely  re- 
commended to  the  world  at  large.)  "  Sweeping  at  night  drives 
good  luck  away.  To  drop  anything  shows  that  visitors  are 
coming ;  if  it  should  be  a  comb,  a  woman  will  come  ;  if  a  tooth- 
comb,  it  will  be  a  man.'' 

IN  the  Times  (May  28,  185 1)  it  is  stated,  that  a  woman, 
called  as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  refused  to  be  sworn,  with  the 
remark  it  must  be  evident  to  the  magistrate  that  she  could  not 
take  an  oath.  The  usher  of  the  court  said  the  woman  was  in 
the  family  way,  and  that  low  women  who  were  in  that  condition 
entertained  an  absurd  belief  that  it  was  unlucky  to  take  an 
oath. 

It  is  unlucky  for  children  to  walk  backwards  while  going  on 
an  errand ;  it  is  a  sign  they  will  be  unfortunate  in  their  object. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  a  popular  notion  among  the 
lower  classes,  that  when  a  child  is  for  the  first  time  taken  into 
the  open  air,  the  bearer  of  it  should  give  something  edible  (such 
as  bread  and  cheese)  to  the  first  person  met ;  otherwise,  the 
child's  fate  will  be  unlucky.  The  gift  is  called  "  the  bairn's 
piece." 

In  the  West  of  Scotland  (says  Mr.  James  Napier)  it  was  con- 
sidered unlucky  to  name  a  child  by  any  name  before  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  performed.  When  a  child  was  taken  from  its 
mother,  and  carried  outside  the  bedroom  for  the  first  time  after 
its  birth,  it  was  lucky  to  take  it  ///stairs,  and  unlucky  to  take  it 
doum^XsXx^  If  there  were  no  stairs  in  the  house,  the  person 
who  carried  it  generally  ascended  three  steps  of  a  ladder,  or 
temporary  erection;  and  this,  it  was  sup|)osed,  would  bring 
prosperity  to  the  child.  When  the  baby  was  being  carried  to 
church  to  be  baptized,  it  was  important  that  the  woman 
appointed  to  this  post  should  be  known  to  be  lucky.     It  was 
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nol  considered  safe  or  proper  to  carry  a  baby  into  any  neigh- 
U)ur's  house  until  the  mother  took  it  herself;  and  this  it  was 
unlucky  even  for  her  to  do,  until  she  had  lx*en  to  church. 

INDICATIONS  of  good  or  ill  luck  l)y  tfreams  are  innumer- 
able, and  have  found  Ixrlievers  in  i»ast  age^  ;  and  we  may 
add,  in  a  nulder  fonn  of  credulity,  even  at  the  present  time.  It 
would  fill  a  voluminous  work  to  enunierate  the  extraordinary 
prc*saf;cs  engendered  during  the  hours  of  ««lumt)er  ;  and  the 
reader,  if  his  curiosity  on  this  subject  should  l>e  excited,  will 
find  some  long  extracts  from  **  The  Royal  I  )ream  Ikx>k  "  (a 
north  country  chapl>ook)  in  Brand's  **  Anli^iuities,"  edited  by 
Sir  Henry  Kllis  (vol.  iii.  \^,  134). 

Melton,  in  his  "  Asirologaster,"  says  :  **  That  if  a  man  be 
drowsie,  it  is  a  signe  of  ill  lucke  ;  if  a  man  dreame  of  eggs  or  fire, 
he  shall  henre  of  anger  ;  that  to  dreame  of  the  devil  is  good 
lucke  ;  that  to  dreame  of  goldc  is  good  lutke,  but  of  silver,  ill" 
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Ant  fishermen,  legend  of  the,  376. 

Albatross,  a  bird  of  omen,  12. 

Alectromancy,  or  cock  divination, 

243.     * 

Amulets  in  Bosnia,  176. 

in  China,  180. 

in  the  East,  175. 

against  the  "evil-ri^e,"  167. 

in  Guiana,  182. 

to  secure  invulnerability,  161. 

in  Japan,  181. 

Lilly  s  experience  of,  164. 

against  murrain,  329. 

in  New  21ealand,  182. 

against  small-pox,  171. 

in  Russia,  178. 

in  Siam,  181. 

of  spiders,  173. 

and  talismans,  152. 
Anagrams,  divination  by,  251. 
Anhalt,  ring  tradition  of,  211. 
Animals,  blessing  of,  335. 

charms  against  noxious,  306. 

list  of,  tried  by  law,  303. 

luck  connected  with,  519. 

trials  of,  290,  460. 
Anthony,  Saint,  patron  of  fishermen, 

43- 
Anthony,  Saint,  patron  of  pigs  and 

horses,  335. 


Ants  excommunicated  in  Brazil,  317. 

superstitions  concerning,  135. 
Apparitions  in  mines,  129. 

at  sea,  86. 
Arabian  legend  of  birds,  374. 
Aristophanes,  the  birds  o^  3iS4. 
Arithmonancy,  256. 
Arrows,  divination  by,  262. 
Arthur,  King,  and  the  raven,  392. 
Ash,  luck  connected  with  the,  529. 
Astrological  rings,  196. 

tests  for  voyages,  5. 
Augustine,  Saint,  miracle  of,  52. 
Auk,  the  great,  ominous,  9. 
Austin,  Saint,  on  superstitions,  173. 

"  Baker's  doren,"  the,  277. 
Ballad  of  Claude  Delorainc,  31. 

of  the  Inchca|)e  Bell,  99. 

of  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Mer- 
maid, 28. 

of  the  Silent  Tower  of  Bot- 
treaux,  102. 
Barnacle,  fables  of  the,  17. 
Basilisk,  the,  how  generated,  461. 
Basuto  legend,  377. 
Bay  of  the  departed,  legend  of  the» 

92. 
Bear-cure  in  Rouniania,  179. 
Becket,  Thomas  h,  miracle  of,  49. 
**  Bcdooh,"  a  mystic  word,  240. 
Bells  heard  by  the  drowned,  98. 

influence  of,  at  sea,  98. 
Bclline  egg,  mysteries  of  ihc,  449. 
Bird  omens  at  sea,  12. 

song  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders^ 

379- 
superstitions,  342. 
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Birds,  augiiries  from,  351. 

presaging  death,  358. 

Egyptian  worship  of,  343. 

intelligence  of,  301. 

language  of,  385. 

spint-bearing,  372. 

mystic  stones  in,  387. 
Bitterns  ominous,  366. 
••  Black  Monday,"  ill-luck  of,  502. 
Blessing  of  ships,  65. 
Bohemian  superstitions,  27. 
Jk>naparte,    and    letter   divination, 

247. 
Bonaparte,  and   the  **  Number  of 

the  Beast,"  283. 
Bosnian  amulets,  176. 
])oston,  ominous  bird  at,  362. 
Ikcndan,  Saint,  legend  of,  374. 
Bride-cake  custom  for  luck,  487. 
**  Bucca,"  a  sea-spirit,  $• 
Buddhist  theory  of  number  three, 

262. 
Burglar,  talisman  of  a,  193. 
Burmese  superstitions,  48. 
Butans,  whirligig  of  the,  241. 
Butter,  fairy,  136. 
Byron,  Lord,  on  "Friday,"  515. 

Candlemas    and    Childermas  Day, 

5^. 
Cats  at  sea,  superstition,  115* 

Cattle  charms  m  Scotland,  328. 

magical  stones  in,  329. 

Caul,  child's,  superstitions.  III. 

**  Cent,"  or  cock -egg,  462. 

Ceylon,  superstitions  at,  121. 

Characts,  amulets  or  charms,  182. 

Charlemagne,  talisman  of,  191. 

Charles  I.  and  the  **  Sortes  Virgi- 

lianic,"  221. 

Charms   against    noxious   animals, 

3". 

Charms  for  healing  cattle,  331. 

to  protect  children,  17a 

in  China,  180. 

for  invulnerability,  254. 

against  the  plague,  165. 
Chasscneuz,  on  cursing  animals,  292. 
Chinese  superstitions,  44,  46,  373, 

490. 
Chiromancy  connected  with  luck, 

527. 


Christening  ships,  65. 

Christopher,  Saint,  ^. 

Clerc,  rierre  le,  a  diviner  of  letters, 

244i 
Climacterics,  notions  on,  272. 
Cock  festival  in  Advent,  407. 

divination,  409. 

eggs,  46a 

sacrifices,  408. 

stone,  virtues  of  the,  389. 

superstitions,  367,  402. 

trial  of  a,  by  law,  460. 
Cockles,  omens  resj^ecting,  15* 
Coleridge's  "  Spectre  Ship,"  8$. 
Colliers,  sui)erstitions  of,  127,  132, 

134. 
Columbus,  superstition  of,  139. 

Comet-egg,  the,  459. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  and  letter-divi- 
nation, 245. 

Corentin,  Samt,  miracle  of,  $1. 

Cornwall,  phantom-lights  in,  74. 
spectre-ship  in,  84. 

Coronation  ring,  the,  206. 

Corpse-candle,  132. 

Cortez,  superstition  of,  13. 

Cow-death,  the  Russian,  325. 

Cramp-rincs,  200. 

Crane,  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  365. 

Cromwell's  ** Lucky"  day,  506. 

Crossbill,  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  371. 

Crows,  10,  365. 

Crow-stone,  virtues  of  the,  388. 

Cuckoo,  379,  427. 

Curative  eflects  of  letters,  244. 

Curiosities  of  fish  legends,  48. 

Cuttle-fish,  omens  from,  16. 

**  Cutty    Soams,"   a    mine  goblin, 
128. 

**  Dar-daoul,"  cursing  the,  35J. 
Da\7,  Sir  Humphrey,  on  ••fuck," 

477. 
Days,  evil  and  good,  493,  507. 

Dead  bodies  carried  in  ships,  91. 

Death  presaged  by  birds,  35S. 

Delusions  res|)ecting  the  se.i,  2. 

Divination  by  anagrams,  251. 

by  arrows,  262. 

by  l)eans,  489. 

by  Bil)le  and  key,  227. 

by  cocks,  243,  4«)9. 
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Divination  by  dipping,  235. 

l>y  eggs,  449. 
•  by  hogs,  257. 

by  numbers,  256. 

l)y  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  235. 

by  rings,  199. 

by  sieve  and  shears,  231. 

by  words  and  letters,  220. 
Divining-tableof  the  Mohammedans, 

242. 
Divining-rod,  145. 
Dogs,  black,  haunting  mines,  133. 
Dolphins,  omens  from,  14. 
Dorcas,  a  mine  spirit,  12^. 
Dorey,  John,  legend  of  the,  52. 
Dove,  excommunicated  in  Canada, 

317- 
Dove  legends,  412. 

a  soul-liearer,  375. 

worship,  410. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,   **  shooting  the 

gulf,"  4. 
Dreams,  luck  connected  with,  551. 

Drowning,  superstitions  concerning, 

27,  93,  104. 

Druid's  eggs,  450. 

Kagle  contesting    for    sovereignty, 

424. 
Eagle-stone,  virtues  of  the,  388. 

su])erstitions,  353. 
Ear-stones,  efficacy  of,  1 54. 
Ear-tingling  connected   with   luck, 

^536. 
Egg  sports  at  Easter,  453. 

the  "Comet,"  459. 

the  **  Eirach,"  457. 

customs  in  Ireland,  458. 

legend  in  Ireland,  465. 

legend  of  St.  Kevin,  468. 

luck,  465. 

festival  in  Normandy,  456. 

shells  and  witchcraft,  466. 

the    "golden,"   in  Normandy, 
468. 
Eggs,  blessing  of,  451. 

Burmese  belief  rcs|)ecting,  449. 

a  cure  for  agues,  463. 

a  cure  for  drunkenness,  462. 

cocks',  460. 

curious  country  notions  on,  468. 

divination  by,  449,  471. 


Eggs,  Druid,  4Sa 
Easter,  451. 

Egyptian  notions  of,  45a 
Galician    tradition    respecting, 

456. 
(«erman  notions  on,  12. 
Naples  built  on,  472. 
ty))cs  of  the  resurrection,  451. 
Russian  customs  with,  47a 
superstitions    connected    with, 

445- 
talismanic  proi)crties  of,  459. 

Egyptian  worship  of  birds,  3^3. 

days,  494. 

Elder,  virtues  of  the,  174. 

Elizal^eth,  Queen,  sujxirstition  of,  172. 

Elmo's,  Saint,  light,  73. 

Eustace,  Saint,  patron  of  hunting, 

340. 
**  Evil-eye,"   the,    charms  against, 

167. 
Exorcism,  308,  312,  322. 

Fairies,  sea  superstitions  relating  to. 

Fairy  miners,  story  of,  127. 

ring,  story  of,  213. 
**  Fata  Morgana,"  the,  80. 
**  Fetish,"  origin  of  the  word,  152. 
Finland,  egg  sui)crstitions  in,  467. 
I'ish  fables  in  New  Zealand,  96. 
Five,  the  mystic  number,  263. 
Flamslcod,  anecdote  of,  480. 
I'^our,  Galen  on  the  number,  263. 
France,  bird  superstitions  in,  380. 

letter-divination  in,  244. 

luck    in   Christmas    and   New 
Year,  512. 
Francis,  Saint,  and  the  birds,  383. 
French  miners,  sui>erstitions  of,  138. 
Friday,  good  and  bad  "luck"  on, 

5'5. 

(]alici:in  tradition  on  eggs,  456. 
(Gambling,  luck  in,  540/ 
*'  Galhon,"  a  mine-spirit,  131. 
(Jcmatria,  the  first  division  of  the 

Cabala,  256. 
German  charm  for  invulnerability, 

254. 
German  Emj^eror,  Withelm,  anecdote 

of,  119. 
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Gcrvasc  of  Tilbury  on  *ca-lc|»cn«l»,  ^    \ 
••(Ic%la    Koinnnorum,'*   lq*cn<Ii    in    ' 
Iho.  211.  386,  416.  417.  , 

Cti|M)r  liinl-supcrKlition,  380. 
(fua&lonc,  pro|icrtics  of  the,  158. 
(jranville,  Dr.,  crc«iiility  of,  474.         I 
(•rcrory,  Icfjcml  of  Saint,  53.  | 

(jrimn,  notions  respecting  the,  348. 

Ilaililock,  lcjjcn<l  of  the,  52. 
IIcn-cr»>wing  Mi{)er\iilions  367. 
Henry  II.,  anecdote,  119. 
llcrliert.CJcorjjr,  on  ** Sunday,**  501. 
Ilorvs  l>levung  of,  335. 

nightmare  in,  174. 
Iliiliert,   Saint,   lution  of  hunting, 
340. 

lnchca|)C  Hell,  Icgeml  «>f  ihe,  99. 
Irish  amulet  against  murrain,  329. 


arkd.iw  %u|icrMih«ms  3f>5. 

ailc-Moncs,  eflficary  of,  156. 

anuary  unlucky  for  monarchs,  5^)6. 

a|Kin,  amulets  in,  181. 

liird  &u|)er%titions  in,  371. 
•*  luck  *  notioru  in,  500. 
Jarchus  an<l  hi*  ringt,  197. 
Javanese  notions  of  **  luck,**  502. 
let,  efficacy  of,  157. 
Jewish  tradition  of  a  great  fish,  5^ 

Kannris  anecdote  of,  42. 

Kelpies  the,  ;io, 

Kentigern,  Saint,  ami  the  ling,  105. 

Kevin,  .Saint,  Icgeml  of,  468. 

Keyt  recf»vere«l  from  fi*h,  106. 

Kings,  immunity  of,  118. 

Kingfishers,  omens  from,  8. 

K  Irani,  magic  of,  356. 

••  Kruiuff-knegen,**  in  mines,  140. 

Knife,    ucrificial,  of  the   ancients 

334. 
**  Knockers'*  mine-goUlins  125. 
Knots  magical  properties  of,  179. 
••  Kf>U>lds  *  in  (ierman  mines  140. 
Koran,   the  Kven  heavens   of  the, 

268. 
Kuttcn1>erg  miners  legend  of  the, 

141. 

Ijifitic  and  the  |>tn,  532. 


Lapwing  of  Solomon,  the,  381. 
I^ec-itone,  the,  a  talisman,  33a 
Ixrgend  of  Saint  Agnes,  34a 

of  the  Aht  fishermen,  376. 

t»f  Saint  Aidan,  56. 

Arabian,  of  hirtls  374* 

of  Saint  liarras,  56. 

of  the  Itay  of  the  dqiarted,  92. 

of  the  Hasutos,  377. 

of  the  IU>ttreaux  liells  I03- 

of  the  Jnchcafie  Itcll,  99. 

of  liclls  at  Jersey,  104. 

of  Saint  Hrctvlan,  374. 

of  Saint  Clcmenl,  56. 

of  a  rock  and  hen,  405. 

jKinish,  of  tlic  cuckfw>,  431. 

J)anish,  of  the  robin,  420. 

of  I  he  «lar-<lamil,  y^^, 

of  l>orcas  129. 

of  the  "John  I>orcy,**  52. 

of  do%-es  412. 

of  .Saint  I-l<lwnrirs  ling,  2c6. 

egg,  in  Ireland,  46$. 

t>f  the  *•  Hying  Dutchman,'*  83, 

of  Saint  Francis,  383,  4 1 5. 

t)f  Saint  f  Jregory,  53. 

of  the  haddfKk,  52. 

of  the  Ilartx  Mo«intains  144. 

of  the   pie«l    |Hi*er   of  llamel, 

315. 
of  Jarchus  and  his  ringsi,  197. 

of    Saint     Kentigern    ami    the 

Kobin,  423. 

of  Saint  Kevin,  468. 

of  ih*:  Kiillrnl«cfg  miners  I4i« 

of  the  Inpwing,  381,  382. 

of  Saint  Ix"vcn,  49. 

of  the  magpie,  434. 

<*f  Saint  Ntaik'%  img.  2o8. 

of  Saint  M<»cl,  56. 

of  .Saint  Molua,  5^. 

of  the  monk  of  the  nv»unl.i  r-s 

142. 

..f  "Obi  M..rm.**96. 

o(  the  nightingale,  416. 

of  fight ing'fiiJ)  in    Normaivlr, 

53 
of  (Mhman.  218. 

<»f  the  (>%rnhams  and  the  s|iirii 

bird,  358. 

of  Siint  Tatiick,  $$,  314. 

of  the  pigeon,  440. 
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Legend  of  the  fisherman  and  the 
piskies,  42. 

of  Saint  Pol  de  L^n,  324. 

of  restored  rings,  etc.,  105. 

of  the  robin,  420. 

of  the  "  Salmon  of  Foreknow- 
Jctlge."  54. 

of    Solomon    and    the    stone 
"Samur,"  390. 

of  the  sparrow,  438. 

of  the  swallow,  436. 

from  the  Talmud,  107. 

of  the  discovery  of  tin,  149. 

of  Westminster  Abbey,  56, 

of  the  woodpecker,  442. 
Letters,  curative  effects  of,  240. 

and  word  divination,  220,  244. 
Lightning  at  sea,  ominous,  72. 
Lilly  on  amulets,  164. 

on  the  **  divining-rod,"  147. 
Linnseus    on    the    "divining-rod," 

148 
Loadstone  amulet,  159. 
Luck,    Anglo-Saxon    treatises    on, 

498. 
Luck,  regarding  animals,  519. 

regarding  the  ash,  529. 

bean  divination,  489. 

connected  with  bees,  491. 

pouring  beer  for,  487. 

**  Black  Monday,"  501. 

with  bride-cake,  487. 

brides  weeping  for,  490. 

Lord   Byron's  superstition  on, 

518. 
of  Candlemas  Day,  514. 
of  Childermas  Day,  514. 
Chinese  notions  of,  490,  492. 
connected     with     chiromancy, 

527. 
breaking  crockery  for,  486. 
for  crowned  heads,  506. 
day  of  Cromwell,  50(5. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on,  477. 
definition  of,  474. 
connected  with  dreams,  551. 
car-tingling,  536. 
eggs  connected  with,  469. 
evil  and  good  days   for,   494, 

507. 
of  the  first  foot,  511. 
of  Friday,  515. 


Luck  of  gambling,  546. 

by  looking  in  the  glass,  489. 
Hindoo  notions  of,  504. 

Japanese  notions  on,  500. 
avanese  notions  on,  502. 
of  May  marriages,  481. 
days  for  marriage,  482,  492. 
marriage  in  winter,  491 . 
from  a  martin's  nest,  422. 
breaking  a  mirror,  524. 
in  moles,  533. 
connected    with    money,   526, 

531.  ^       ^ 

months  connected  with,  498. 

moon  influences,  548< 

connected  with  nail-paring,  533. 

connected  with  the  new  jrear, 

5«o.  5«3. 
connected  with  numbers,  545* 
connected  with  orange  blossoms, 

connected  with  pins,  489,  532* 
proverbial  sayings  on,  499. 
connected    with  the  rainbow, 

548. 
sprinkling  rice  for,  487. 
from  killing  a  robin,  422. 
Roman  ideas  of,  476. 
Russian  notions  of,  492. 
connected  with  salt,  525. 
among  the  Scotch,  490,  499, 

503,  550. 
connected  with  the  shamrock, 

528. 
connected    with  throwing  the 

shoe,  483. 
connected  with  sneezing,  539. 
Spanish  notions  on,  503. 
spitting  for,  544. 
connected  with  souinting,  $38. 
flinging  the  stockmg  for,  487. 
connected  with  stumbling,  529. 
of  Sunday,  JO  I. 
symlx>ls,  470. 

connected  with  tea-leaves,  528. 
connected  with  the  teeth,  534. 
connected    with    thunder  and 

lightnin;(.  548. 
beliefs  at  Weardale,  549* 
connected      with       sprinkling 

wheat,  486. 
belief  at  Venice,  $49. 
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Lyitelton,  Lord,  and  the  bird  omen, 
359. 

M,  the  letter,  and  the  Napoleons, 

250. 
Ma|;i,  three  rlavcs  of  the,  261. 
Magiral  cattle  atones  329. 

pro|^rtics  of  knots,  179. 

properties  of  numliers,  256. 
Maf^nics,  omens  from,  369,  432. 
Mai<lcns,  the  thrrr  knowinfj,  261. 
Malipiity  c.f  mine  spirits,  1 23. 
Marna|;cs  luck  days  for,  482. 

in  May,  481. 
Masorcts  'Mcttei,"  siij^cislilions  of 

the,  241. 
Metlicatetl  rings,  202. 
Memlip  miners,  su|Krrstitions  of  the, 

149. 
Mermaids  and  mermen,  20. 
MexicAn  miners,  »u|K:rstitionsofthc, 

140. 
Millennium,  notions  of  the,  286. 
Milton  on  the  ni(;htin(;alc,  419. 
Mine^,  ap(>aritioii%  in,  129. 

discovcrctl  hy  dreams,  15a 
wamini^  aixi  tokens  in,  136. 
Miners,  su|^rslitions  of,  120. 
Mirror,  luck  connectc<l  with  a,  524. 
Mohammed  and  the  p>(;con,  382. 

curbing;  the  turkey,  320. 
Mohammctlaiis  divining  table  of  the, 

242. 
Moles,  lurk  ronncctrd  with,  533. 
Money,  lurk,  526,  531. 
Monkish  sca-lcgcnfls  $• 
Months,      fcuitcistilions     connected 

with  the,  498. 
Moon,  ^uixrrslilions  connectc<l  with 

the,  548. 
•'  Morm,"  achievements  (»f  Old,  96. 

Nail-paring,  omenn  fr<»m,  II4.  533- 
**  Naf><rattan,"   an    Indian   amulet, 

158. 
Na)M)Icon,  talisman  of,  191. 
Najwilcous,  the,  and  the  letter  M, 

25a 
Ncot,  Saint,  iniiarlr  of,  48. 
New  Year,  luck  conuecictl  with  the, 

510. 
N  kholas,  Sain  t,  1  -at  ron  of  seamen,  39. 


Nightingale,  the,  and  tlie  archer,  417. 

Faber  on  the,  419. 

the,  arul  Saint  Francis,  418. 

legends  of  the,  416. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the,  419. 
Nund>er  of  the  Iteast,  28a 

thirteen  ominous,  277. 
Nundiers,  astronomical  properties of» 

2f»6. 

NuiuIkts,  lucky,  545, 

mystic,  applied  to  the  gods,  25S. 
prophetical,  references  to,  287. 
Kosicnician  theory  of,  259. 
Ruv^ian  sii|<rstitions  on,  268. 
Mii^rslitions    connected    with, 

^55- 
N\iiid)ers  the  Triad,  (»f  lUitain,  259^ 
Noiman<ly,  su|ierstitions  in,  30S. 

0,1,  W,  m)'«tical  letters,  24a 

Oblations  to  the  sea,  61. 

()d<l  nundMrrs,  279. 

OfHey,  Sir  J.,  curious  will  of,  113. 

( >men*  from  M*a-bir«ls  8. 

One.  su|Kr»titions  rrgariling  number, 

257. 
Oiange-blovv»ms  luck  m,  489, 
Origin  of  the  Stanley  crest,  J9I. 
Orleans,  iHike  of,  arxl  letter  divina* 

tion,  244. 
Ovcopy  and  (\>mantia,  449. 
O^piey,  omen*  derivetl  from  the,  9. 
Osy,  a  mystical  w<inl,  24OL 
Olljmrjn,  drrnm  of,  2 1 8. 
( >wK.  omens  fioiii,  367. 
(  Kcnhams  legend  of  ihc,  35S. 
C*)  "tcrs  growing  oi»  trees,  19. 

ParAilise,  bird%  «»f,  3yx 
r.ilriik.  Saint,  mirai les  f»f,  51,  311, 
IViitrdpha,  a  talisman,  19a. 
IVrsiin  Simofj;  «.ii|H*rstilt<in,  347. 
IVttcU,  oiiu-iis  derive*!  fr«»m,  10. 
rh.nntitm  bghl^  in  Cornwall,  74. 

ship,  the,  Sj. 
rh'rnit,  ^u|»erxlitions  of  the,  344. 
r»rd  pijKrr  of  Ilaniel,  the,  31$. 
Pigeon  sufK*ivtilion*,  382.  440. 

the  uhito.  «»f  ,\no«  n*,  441. 
Pig<,  s.\rrol,  of  iIr-  niw.cnts,  3 30. 

1^11%  coniu*rt' d  uilh  bit  k,  4S<>,  532. 

Pnan,  Samt,  {>atio.)  of  tmneis,  149. 
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Pixies,  superstitions  regarding  the, 

135. 
Plague,  charms  against  the,  165. 

Pol  (le  L^on,  Saint,  miracle  of,  50. 

Porpoises,  omens  from,  14. 

Presaging  birds,  363. 

Proverbs,  divination  from  the  Book 

of,  235. 

Quails,  origin  of,  357. 

Rainbow,  luck  respecting  the,  549. 
Ramazzini  on  mine  spirits,  141. 
Rats,  cursing  of,  313. 

leaving  ships,  114. 
Ravens  presaging  death,  363. 
Remora,  fables  of  the,  15. 
Rice-sprinkling  for  luck,  487. 
Ring  tradition  of  Anhalt,  211. 
Saint  Edward's,  206. 
restored  by  a  fish,  105. 
Saint  Mark's,  208. 
stories,  **Peau  d'Ane,"  215. 
fairy,  213. 
of  Sweden,  215. 
Rings,  astrological,  196. 
cramp,  200. 
divination  by,  199. 
**  In  Memoriam,"  205. 
conferring  invincibility,  196. 
marriage,  204. 
medicated,  202. 
Robespierre  and  letter  divination, 

246. 
Robin,  Danish  legend  of  the,  420. 
Bishop  Doane  on  the,  421. 
the,  a  fire-bringer,  421. 
the,  covering  graves,  423. 
Saint  Kentigem  and  the,  423. 
ilMuck  for  killing  the,  422. 
legend  of  the,  420. 
Izaak  Walton  on  the,  420. 
Roman  ideas  of  luck,  476. 
Rouniania,  bear-cure  in,  179. 
Rowan-tree,  virtues  of  the,  332. 
Royal  touch,  healing  by  the,  171. 
Rufus,  William,  anecdote  of,  118. 
"Runes,"  magical  influence  of  the, 

156. 
Russian- amuletive  pictures,  178. 
bird  superstitions,  378. 
Easter  eggs,  452,  455.  | 


Russian  egg  customs,  47a 

water-sprites,  26. 

superstition  of  the  number  3, 
262. 
Russians,  cattle  god  of  the,  325. 

Sadko,  and  the  Ocean  King,  29. 
Saintly  apparition  at  sea,  85. 

interpositions  at  sea,  30, 42,  54. 
"  Salagrama  "  stone  of  India,  157. 
Salmon  of  Foreknowledge,  legend 

of  the,  54. 
Salt,  luck  connected  with,  525. 
Scape-goat,  Indian,  320. 
Scotland,  cattle  charms  in,  328. 
Sea,  apparitions  at,  87. 

delusions  respecting  the,  2. 
gulls,  omens  from,  ii. 
legends  of  the  monks,  5. 
lij^tningat,  72. 
oblations  to  the,  61. 
offerings  to  the,  58. 
the,  ami  seamen,  i. 
tempests  at,  66. 
urchins,  omens  from,  15. 
waterspouts  at,  77. 
Seamen,  strange  character  of,  6. 
Serpents  guaraing  mines,  1 31. 
Seven  deadly  sins,  269. 

mystic  projierties  of  the  number, 

264. 
penitential  psalms,  269. 
Turkish  notions  on  the  number, 
271. 
Shakspeare  on  the  nightingale,  419. 
Sheep,  blessing  of,  338. 
Ships  carrying  dead  lx)dies,  91. 
Shoe,  throwing  the,  for  luck,  483. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  and  the  nightin- 
gale, 419. 
Sieve  and  shears,  divination  by,  231. 
Six,  mystic  properties  of  the  number, 

263. 
Shamrock,  luck  connected  with  the, 

S28. 
Sneezing,  luck  connected  with,  539. 
Socrates,  the  demon  of,  476. 
Solomon  and  the  stone   *'Samur," 

389. 
Sortes  Sanctorum,  223. 

Viales,  220. 

Virgilianae,  221. 
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Souls,  the  three,  of  man,  260. 
Sow,  the  Felon,  309. 
Spain,  t.ilisnmns  in,  179. 
Sjianish  notions  on  luck,  $00, 

notions  on  numbers,  271. 
Si)cctre  guarding  gold,  133. 

ship  in  Cornwall,  84. 
Spiders,    amuletivc    properties    of, 

Spiders  guarding  mines,  121. 
Spitting  for  luck,  544. 
Squinting  conneclecl  with  luck,  538. 
Stanley  crest,  origin  of  the,  391. 
Stocking,  flinging  the,  for  luck,  487. 
Stone  amulets,  158. 
Stumbling  connected  with  luck,  529. 
Superstitions :    Amulets  and    talis- 
mans, 152. 

Animals,  trials  of,  290. 

Ants,  135. 

Basilisk,  461. 

Beast,  number  of  the,  281. 

Bells,  98. 

Birds,  342,  351. 

Bittern,  366. 

Blank  days  for  miners,  135. 

Burmese  fishermen,  48. 

Buzzard,  355. 

Calling  of  the  dead,  93. 

Cats,  115. 

Cattle-stones,  329. 

Ceylonesc  treasure-seekers,  121. 

Child's  caul,  iii. 

Chinese  navigators,  44. 

Climacterics,  372. 

Cocks.  367,  402,  460. 

Colliers,  127. 

Columbus,  60. 

Cornish  miners,  134. 

Corpse-candle,  132. 

Cranes,  365,  397. 

Crossbill,  371. 

Crowing  hens,  367. 

Crows,  365. 

Cuckoo,  378,  427. 

Curlew,  383. 

Days  and  seasons,  107. 

Death-presaging  birds,  358. 

Divining-ro<l,  145. 

Doves,  37S,  4«0' 

Eagle,  352,  390,  424. 

Eggs,  445»  474. 


Superstitions :     Elizabeth,    Queen, 

172. 
Superstitions  :  Fairy  butter,  135. 

French  miners,  138, 

French  sailors,  33. 

Griffm,  the,  349. 

Guiana  Indians,  30. 

Hawk,  356. 

Horseshoes,  114. 

Hurricanes,  72. 

Jackdaw,  365. 
apance  bird,  317. 
Kol)olds,  mine  spirits,  140. 
Lapwing,  381. 
Lark,  383. 
Lewis,  Lsle  of,  64. 
Lightning  at  sea,  72. 
Magpie,  369,  432. 
Masorets,  the,  241. 
Miners,  120. 
Mines,  warnings  in,  136. 
Mines,  white  hares  in,  137. 
Mines,  Mexican,  14a 
Moon,  the  new,  1 14. 
Nonnan  fishermen,  58,  83. 
Norse,  80. 
Numbers,  256. 
Numbers,  odd,  279. 
Owl,  367. 
Pelican,  397. 
Phoenix,  344. 
Pigeons,  382,  440. 
Pixies,  the,  135. 
Quails,  357. 
Ravens,  363,  392. 
Rings,  195. 
Rings,  marriage,  204. 
Robin,  421. 
Rooks,  366. 
Rowan-tree,  the,  332. 
Royal  touch,  the,  171. 
Runes,  156. 

Sardinian  fishermen,  36. 
Sea,  whistling  at,  1 1 5. 
Seventh  son,  the,  274. 
Simorg.  the  348. 
Soul-bearing  birds,  372. 
South  Sea  islanders,  379. 
Sparrows,  370,  373,  438. 
Storks,  373,  394,  463. 
Swallows,  372,  436. 
Swan,  12,  399. 
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Superstitions:   Thirteen,  the  num- 
ber, 277. 
Superstitions  :  Vulture,  354. 

Watersix)uts,  77. 

Whistlers,  the,  369. 

Wren,  the,  424. 

Zealanders,  the  New,  33,  96. 

Zulus,  353. 

Talisman,  152,  186. 

of  a  burglar,  192. 

of  Charlemagne,  191. 

of  eggs,  459. 

of  Spain,  179. 
Tea-leaves,  luck  of,  528. 
Teeth,  luck  of,  534. 
Tempests  raised  by  witches,  66. 
Tenby,  tradition  at,  113. 
Tern,  omens  from  the,  o. 
Thaun,  Philippe  de,  346,  372. 
Three,  Buddhist  theory  of  number, 

262. 
Three,  Russian  notions  of  the  num- 
ber, 262. 
Thunder  and  lightning,  luck  of,  548. 
Tibet,  divination  in,  241* 
Tin,  discovery  of,  149. 
Trials,  legal,  of  animals,  290. 

mock,  of  dogs,  303. 

for  sorcery,  306. 
Trinitarian  superstitions,  258. 
Turkey,  exorcisms  in,  323. 

the  number  seven  in,  271. 
Turkeys  cursed  by  Mohammed,  320. 

Unicorn's  horn  an  amulet,  160. 


Venice,  luck  beliefs  at,  549. 

*•  Viales,"  sortes,  220. 

**Virgilianw,"  221. 

Virgin  and  saints,  influence  of,  on 

seamen,  34. 
Virtues,  occult,  of  rings,  195. 

of  the  rowan-tree,  332. 
Votive  oflferings  at  sea,  41. 

tablets  to  sea-deities,  59. 
Vulture,  omens  from  the,  354* 

Wart-charming,  Bacon  on,  531. 
Water-spirits,  belief  in,  30. 
Waterspouts  at  sea,  77. 
Weardale,  luck  beliefs  at,  549. 
Westminster  Abbev,  legend  of,  56. 
Wheat-sprinkling  K>r  luck,  486. 
Whistling  at  sea,  115. 
*•  Whistlers,"  the,   sui)erstition   of, 

369. 
Winds,  influence  on  the,  70. 

the  three  wicked,  261. 

Witches  at  sea,  66. 

Woodpecker,    the,     "  Gertrude's " 

bird,  442. 

Word  and  letter  divination,  220. 

Words,  mystical,  of  the  ancients,  237. 

Wren  superstitions,  424. 

Xavier,  Saint  Francis  and  Chinese 
idolatry,  44. 

y,  the  letter,  symbolic,  254. 

Zealand,  fish  fables  in  New,  97. 
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Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.    By  Mrs.  Albxandbr  Ireland.    With 

Portrait  and  Facsluila  Ijatter.    Smattdeuiy  tro.  ckHhoatra.  7X.  ihf^. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo.  cl.,  is.  6<f. 

Gorvaspondanaa  off  Thomas  Garlyla  aad'K.  W.  jpnaraoh.  IMC-ltTl^    Editod  by 
C£.  Norton.     With  Portraits.    TwoyoU..  ciTownSro.  d6th.  a4A  '  * 

Carruth  (Ifayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  lUostra- 

tions.    Fcap.  •%  o,  cloth,  ax. 


Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  pf  Paris' Life  by.*   Long  fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  ax.  6«/.  each.  ,     .     .      .  t 

Tha  Kind  In  Yallow.  |       la  tha  Qnartar. 

Chapman's  (Qeorge),  Works.    Vol.  L,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  II..  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.'C.  Swinburnb.— VoL 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Throe  Vols.,  (rqwn  Svo,  cloth.  3*.  «d.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord :  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.    Crown  tvo,  doth.  y.6d. 

•     ^  ,..— .  ■-■■■■     —    .■ 

Chatto  (W,  A.)  9nd  J.  Jackson.— A  Treatise  on  Wood  En)!:ravln]r, 

Historical  and  Practical.    With  Chapter  by  11.  G.  BOHN,  and' 450  fine  llhnts.'  T.tkt^  4to.'halMcjiher,  sBx. 

'•  •        '  '  ■     •  -      •  -   ■    ■  ■      •  ■  1  ■  

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.'R.  Hawkis.  With 

•  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  410.  cloili  extra,  y.  6i/.  ■      \ 

Chaaoat  fov  SahtwlB.    By  Mr«.  U.  R.  IIawb'is.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  Unp^'si.*  ML 

*  • 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings.   By  Howard  Staunton.   Edited  by.|t.  ^  WORMAirP.  ..Crflvq  Ivow  c|oth.  $x. 
Tha  Mlnov  TaaUoo  of  Chass  1  A  Troathaoa  |h«  Dffi^>yment  oT.tte'jporces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.    By  E.1C  YOUNG  and  E.CIXuU'ltL£!^onslaM>.VacI^ 

Tha  Ifaatlnds  GhMS. «Toarnaaiant.  ^  Cofi^lfitfW JMl  Authorised.  Accoont  of  the  »»»  Games 

■  -     .— E        T—  -V>1.\5lCBlk.  Tarrascii.  STiiiNirz. 

t;«;NSBHRC.  TiN&I.KY,  MASON,  ami 

oriraits. '  Edited  by  II.  F.CimsiiiKii. 

Crown  tvo,  dotft.  yx.  ^ 


SCHIPFBRS,  TBICHMANN,  BARDBLIIBBN,' BLACfnwANB/t^A.'NSBHRC. 
ALBIN ;  Btographlcal  Sketches  ol  tfte  C»Mi«CtMler«;\M<a MPoriraits.  Edit 


Clare  (Austin) »  Stories  by.  '*.'\    \:.i.r...... 

For. tha  I«oYa^f  a  Laas.   fM3r^  iU)>ttri(pt.t><a^ m; t  do^  9^*'t'  *    111:  1/-'^  '* 
By  tha  MJta  of  tha  Blvav  1  Talwi  >imI  ^keuhna  in  Somti  flTyiMdata.    Crown  9*9,  budcraas.  gilt 


CHATTO  «  WINDUS,  PbWWm<^  lyi^St.  HwrUtf*  Um.  t*)K— ■  W.C.    » 

Cllve  (Mr*.  Archer),  Nov«U  by.     roil  8vo,  illuU.  bcurd*.  u.  Mch. 
PuiVwMI. „__ I wm  >»1  VwrrM\  «nU<  fcf  WM». 

Ciorfd  rF:dW»rd.  F.R.A.S.).-Mylh8  »n<i  Dreama.  ^cVjw,  y.^ 

CMlMlAnBe).-Rle'»  Dliry.     Cro«n  8.-0,  clolh^s^M.' 

CoMwn  (J.  Maclsren),  Novell  by. 

TM  Can  •!  •hU.    rw  hi,  I>'"«-i  I««'K  r 
_    fb*  »««•■  It  luMI.     l-..l..^.wi«.>w    « 

Coleman  (John).— Curly :    An  Actor'f  SIott.     With  it  lllaitraliaa* 

.  .y^is  '^■'■'-""  C"~.»-..iii-«<.— .g.  .^^ 1 

Colcrldte  (M.   R.)-~The  Seven  Sleeper*  of  Epfieaiu.   FcipSvo, 
Colllna  (C.  AIIMon).- the  BarSiniater.     Twi  Bvo.  bomlt.  w. 
Collin*  (John  Churlnn.  M.A.).  Rook*  by. 


Colllnt  tMorttmcr  and  Fraocest.  Novel*  by. 

_avM4  aiia  TwMt^.  r 


"«••«*  •»».  P-»  KWa  riaak.  *!*S"  W*  «»*■■»«' 


Caiman'*  (Qeorte)  Humorou*  Work*:  '  Kroad  Gnos/'Mv  Nuhi. 

p™.  -1  ■..rp.^    »..  >.kL*.-.MM-.^.«.,J-~.fc.u.li..,«..y.M 

Colquhoun  (M.  J. |. -Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Crowe  S*a,  cta<b, 
Colt-breaklnx,  HlnUofi.  ~Bx  W.M  IW.UMxton'.  Ct~%^,<:\~y.'t4. 
Conva  I  race  II  t  Cookery.  B7  CATnitiHi  Htjim  Cr  Kvo.  11.;  d..  11.  W. 
Conway  (Moncure  !).).  Worka  by. 

aa««a  WaaklafWu'i  KatM  ■(  ClTlllt|t.    I-t    >...(,  —  -■..•—.,.«  " 

Cook  (l>utlon),  Novell  by. 

Cooper  (Edward  il.t.—CIeoffory  Hamilton.  Tr.  Sra.  cloth,  y  M. 
Cornwall. -l>opular  Itomaike*  of  Ihc  West  of  EnxlaU:  orTth* 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil). -Two  Ulrla  on  a  Barter  ~w!tE~i4~liruMr~ii«a]  b; 
Craddock  (C.  ticbert),  SlorleaEy:  " 

TrfiFTRilph  Xaiiiiir -BTkE^  Sp^^  K^TiTo^ 


6   CHATTO  A  WINDU8,  PablUbcrt.  iii  St.  Mitftla*fl  Lttif,  Ustfoa,  W.C 
Crellln  (H.  N.).  Books  by. 

RomaaMS  of  ih«  Old  ••M^to.    WMb  il  lliHtrailoM  bj  S.  L.  Wooa  Crow*  tw^  dmi.  s«.  «A 
Tal««  of  iho  Callah.   Crovirivo.  doth.  sr. 
Tho  Wa«af  no^t  A  Phmml    Crow  fro,  u. 

Crlm  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     CroMrn  8vo^  cloth 

9%tn,  wMk  a  FrwrthptoM  by  Paw.  Bbarp.  y.  6rf. ;  po«  tvow  IMtwirMtl  boanK  «g. 

Crockett  (S.  R^)  and  others.  —Tales  of  Our  Coast.     By  S.  R. 

ClOCKBTT.  Cll.«lllt  PAIKS*.  HAROLO  FRSOKIIC.  * " 

IIluacntioM  bj  FRAIMC  BJUIncwyn.    Crow*  tro.  doch.  y. 


ClOCKBTT.. Cn^Rt  fARKSR.  Harold  Frrorric.  'Q^'  aad  w  Clark  russsll.    vntk 


Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.)»   Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y,  6tL 

tmdk  I  port  tw^  Bmtrilod  boards,  ar.  oadi ;  doch  Hmii,  tt.  td,  each. 

■IM  MowlUo.  I      Dtoaa  Barrlntfton.  I      A  Famtty  f  Hii«B— , 

of  Faasa#£  I      Projaov  Prido.  •ToLaC^ 

Talaa  aad  Jantfla  Trad«dlaa.     |       Two  ■aatora.     I       ■r.Jarvla. 


A  Bird  of  Faasafd:  I      ^^J^^  Prida.  I      'To  LaC' 

VUlaia  Talaa  aad  Janfla  Trad«dlaa.     I       Two  ■aaUra.     I       I 
■arHad  av  Blaila  T  Tha  Real  Lady  HUda. 


Fraiiy  ■loo  Mawllla.  I      Dlaaa  Barrlaftoa.         I     A  Family 

Two  ■aatai 
Tha  Real 

Crows  tw^  doth  extra,  y.  6*/.  each. 
la  ilM  Klagdeaa  of  Karry.      I   laUrfaraaoa.    I    A  Tklrd 

Bayoad  tha  Fala.   Cromn  tro,  buduawi.  6s. 

HIaa  Balmalna'a  Fast.    Crown  tro.  bwdcraai.  gih  top^  6t. 


Crulkshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  m  Two  Sbribs:  The 

First,  froaa  bBm  to  iU\ :  the  SRCOND.  ftoa  tt44  to  iSs«.    A  Cathorior  of  the  Boat  Haaewr  of 
TUACKBRAY.  HOOO.  MA.YHBW.  ALBBRT  SMITH.  A'BKCKETT.  RORRRT  BROUCII.  Jlrc     WHh 

la  Staal  Eafftavian  aad  Woodcuts  bj  Cborcr  Cruiksiiank.  Himb.  LAMDRLLSk  Ac. 

Is.,  crowa  tvo,  dorh  flit,  yr.  ML  oach. 

of  Oaorga  Oralkahaak*    By  Blancharo  Jbrrolid.    Wkh  14  lluatratieaa  aad  a 


Two  Vols. 
Tha  Ufa 

Biblioffraphy.    Crowa  tvo.  doth  axtra,  y^  ML 


Cummins:  (C.  P.  Qordon),  Works  by.    Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex..  8f.  6d,  ea. 

la  iha  HahHdaa.    With  aa  A«to(^rpo  Froadaploco  and  9%  Ilmtratiom. 

la  iha  Mlmalayaa  aad  oa  iha  Indlaa  Flataia.   Whh  43  IBuurations. 

Two  Uappy  Taara  la  Cayloa.  With  al  nustratloai. 

Via  Corawall  to  Bgyyi.    WHh  a  Photoffravuf*  Froati^iioco.    Demy  Svo.  doth.  y«.  ML 


Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instractiont 

foe  Tradni;  PedlaToas  and  Dodphetfnff  Andent  MS~ 
and  a  Colourod  Platas.    Crowa  ftvo,  doth  oatra.  tt. 


lot  Tracini;  Pedlgraes  and  Dodnhetbiff  Andent  MSS..  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  rovked.  wkh  40! 

1 4ifO,  dot 


Cyples  (W.).— Hearts  of  Oold.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6d, ;  post  Svo.  bd«.,  as. 
Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or»  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo.  doth  astra.  y.  ML  i  post  tro.  Uustratod  boarda,  ar. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  ProfesaloB  lor  thoir  Sons  when  iUrtlaf  la  Ufa.    Crown  tro.  doth,  tt.  ML 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daushters.     With  a 

Frootlspiooa  fay  STAMLBY  Wood.    Crown  fvo.  doth  extra,  y.  M. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-T,  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo.  1$.  ea.;  cl..  is.  6tf.  ea. 

Oaa  Thouaaad  Hadleal  ■axlaia  and  BurBleal  Htaia. 

Muvoary  Uinta  t  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

FtMMla  for  Usa  Fat  t  A  Trcati^  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Diel.iry  for  its  Cure. 

_  _  Alda  to  Lon^  Ufa.    Crown  9wo,  y.  i  doth  limp.  «r.  M. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rer.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.   Two  Vols.,  crown  tvo.  doth.  y.  td.  < 


Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Fountain  of  Youth.    Crown  Svo, 

doth  extra,  wUh  Two  lUustrations  by  llUMB  NiSBBT.  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  Oluatratod  boarda.  ar. 

De  Querin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G.  S.  TRSBirriBN. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Saintb-BHUVB.    Translated  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  by  IBSSIR  F.  FROTHo 
IWG  n  A  M.    Fcap.  Svo.  half'boiMkd,  ax.  M. _^__ 

De  Maistre  (Xavler).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  HBKRY  ATTWBLL.    Poat  tro.  doth  Hnip.  ar.  6^. 

De  Milie  (James).— A  Castle  in  Spain.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece,  y.  M. ;  post  Svo.  tUuatrated  boards,  ar. 

Derby  (The) :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Acooants 

a^THROAKS.    fy  I^UIS  HRNRY  CURSOR.    Cfowp  SyOb  c|och  HJpap,  w.  M.  *      ^ 


CIUTW  *  WIWDUl.  fwtHrtirfc  III  $L  M**W«  U»t.  Ltmiat,  ».d    y 
t  (Ldtb),  Nov«U  by.    Cr.  8va^  cl..  y_6|t  m.  :  po«  Sto,  m.  m. 
T~(T.  R.).-A  Ramble  Rov*d  tba  ofobc.     With  mo  llliui'ra. 


kVlndt   (Harry). -ThrouKh   th«  Gold-Pkld*   of   AImIu  to 


DIckMifl  (Charlcii).-About  Enxtand  with  Dlckea*.     By  Almbp 


Donovan  (Ukk).  Detective  Storks  by. 


kUL 


gr^-gp-feTK!-. 


Dowllmt  (Rklwrd).— Old  Cofcorwt'a  Money.  Crowo  g>o.  cl..  y.  M- 
Doyle  ^,  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Olfdleslone.  Cr.  tra,  d..  y.  W. 
DramatUU,  The  Old.      Cr.  8n>.  cL  ei  .  with  Ponrsiii,  jt  M.  pet  Vol, 

Dnncan  (^ra  Jeannetle:  Mn  KvmiAiD  Cmnr.).  Work*  by. 

_A  0a*«>Mp >< T»»ar.    _"'    "VanM-aVaaL ' «•■  o liM-.'— < w  >!■■  iiian. 

D«iU  (Romeah  C}.- Enxland  and   India;    A  Itrcotil  ot  froireM 


pyai-<T.  F.  ThIaeltoB).-Th«Follt-Loreor  PlanU.    Cr  lvo.el.«i. 
Eariv  Entlish  Poeta.      tdiitd,  *iih  iniroHuciHiii  and  Anaouiwas 

flalafcara  kOllaa]  Caaaalata  Faaatai    r>_  Vid, 
baalaa-  i«lr  Ja»ai  Ciaiplili  riiUiai  Warfca.    J—v-f 
Kamak-a  rRatani  iiimmUum  Cal>aa«»«  n  I      I      I>~<  ^  -  K 
ilSaara  '*>'  >fcUlr  CaM  Plata  >«aUa»i  Wacfca.    lL~,iJi 

Edtcnmbc  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).  -Zcphvruii:    A  Mulida;  ■■>  l^'ud 


Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by«       ^ 

Fott  tro.  QluatnMd  boards,-  *$.  each. 
AnM«  Iipy^ll.  .      .  I    A  Polai  of  Hmmw.  . 

Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and  Phrase's:    A  Dictionary 

of  Ciuioua,  Qu«Iol.  and  Out-ol^be-Way  MaiMra..  Cbtaper  Edition.    Crown  trd.  dotli.  jt.  6J. 

Edwards  (M.  Betham-),  Novels  by. 

Klttjr*    Pott  tvo.  boards,  ts. ;  cloth.  •#.  W.        |        F«llela.    Post  tvo.  lUuttratad  boords.  or. 

■■■  ■  !■-■■         i-»       .M  ^^^i^^  I     rf  ■       ■    ■       »^^^^^^^^—  ■        a  ■!■  -^— .-■-■■      ■■■■■!■■»       ■        ■      ■        ■■  ^^^m^^ 

Ei^erton  (Rev.  J.  C,  M. A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Iniroductiuii  by  Rov.  Dr.  U.  WaCM,  and  Fow  lUusiratiotts.    Crowp  tvo,  cloth  ertra,  y. 

Eggleston  (Edward).— Roxy:  A  Novel.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  as. 
Englishman's  House,  The:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Bui Kl- 

Ing  a  llfHiio.     By  C.  J.  KiCHARPaoN.    Culourod  Fruiitis|>icce  aiid  ^34  lUmtt.    Cr.  tvo.  cloth,  y.  6J. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Chfirles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

TlM  Lite  aad  Tt"«#a  ot  Frlao«  CliavUa  StuaK,  Count  of  Albany  (TllB  YoUNC  Prhtkn- 

URK).    With  a  Portrait.    Croirn  8vo.  cloth  oxtra,  ?r.  U/. 
■tovlas  from  ih«  Stat*  Papers.    With  Antotyp«  l*roiitispiec«.    Crown  Bvo.  doth.  6t. 

Eyes,  Our :  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  John  JSrowning.    Cr.  8vo.  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayinfi:s  of  Great  Men.   By  Samusl  Arthur  Bsnt, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarsod.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo.  cloih  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

Th«  Cbamleal  Hlctory  of  a  CandUt  I^ccturei  (tcliv«re«l  befure  a  |uv«i.ile  Audieoc*.    Edited 

by  WILLIAU  CROOKES,  F.C.S.    Whh  nunieroin  llluuraiioiiv 
On  th«  Vartoua  Foreas  of  Matura,  and  thalr  R«latlon«  to  aaoh  oihav.    Edited  by 

WILLIAM  CROOKBS,  F.C.S.    With  lUiotrations. 


Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by. 

■llltajpjf  ■anaan  and  Ciutotaa:   Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6r. 

War  t  Thfee  Eways,  reprfatted  froln  *  Military  Manners  and  Cusioiiis.'    Crown  tvo,  u.  i  doth,  ts.  64. 

Fenn  (Q.  Manvllle),  Novels  by. 

Crown  tvo.  cloth  extra,  y.  M.  each ;  putt  Cvo.  IButtmted  boards,  t.  each. 
Tlia  Maw  Hlatvaaa.   I  Witnaaa  to  tha  Daad.  j  Tha  Tigar  Uly.  |  Tha  WhlU  Vlrtfla. 

a  Woman  Worth  Winning.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  gih  lop,  ts. 


Fln-Bec.— The  Cupboard  Papers:  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Diiifaiy.    Pott  8yo.  cloth  limp.  «/.  M. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art  of  Making ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  Thomas  KaWTISH.    WkhtttjII  uirtratiuns.    Crown  9vo,  doth,  y. 

First  Book,  My.     By  Walter  Besant,  Tames  Payn.  W.  Clark  Rus«  * 
SHLL.  Grant  allrn.  hall  Cainh,  Gkorgb  r.  Sims.  Rudyard  Kipling.  A.  Conam  Doylb. 
M.  E.  Braddon.  F.  w.  Robinson.  II.  Riduk  Haggard,  r.  m.  Ballantyns.  I.  Zangwill. 

MORLRY  RORBKTS.  D.  CHRISTIU    MURRAY;  Mary  CORELLI.  I.  K.  IBROUB.  JOHN  STRAMC.R 
WiNl-BR.  BRBT  HarTR.  *  Q..'  RonERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  {..  STEVENSON.  With  a  Prefatory  Story 
•  by  JBROMB  K.  JBROMB.  and  185  Iffuitrat^ons.    A  New  F.dition.    SinaU  dekiy  tvo.  art  iitiyi.  y.  6d. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Llitia  Baaaya  t  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  Chari.p.s  I.amh.    Pom  8v3.  cloth,  si.  &<. 
Fatal  Zaro.    Crown  tvo.  doth  extra,  jr.  M. ;  pott  Bvo,  iUnkirticil  board*.  *s. 

Pott  Svo,  Ohittraud  boards,  si.  each. 

Balla  Donna.  I    Tha  Z«ady  of  Braatoma.       I    Tha  Saoond  Mra.  Tlllotaon. 

Folly.  I     Mavav  Fovgottan.  |     Savanty^flva  Brooka  Straaft. 

Tha  Lite  of  Jamaa  Boawall  (of  Auchlnleck).    With  llTusts.    Two  Vols.,  deniy  tvo.  cloth.  9^. 

Tha  Savoy  Opara.    With  60  Illuttratious  and  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ji.  bit. 

Sly  Maary  Irving  t  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo.  ix. ;  cloth.  tt.iJ. 

Flammarion  (Camilie),  Works  by. 

FOBUlar  Aatroaomy  t  A  General  Description  of  the  lle.-irens.    Translatetl  Ity  J.  ElLARD  COICB,.. 

F.R.A.S.    With  Three  PUies  and  aSI  lUuttratiotis.    Medium  Bvo.  cloth,  101.  M. 
Urania  t  A  Rooanoe.    With  B;  iUuMr^tions.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  51. . 

Fletcher's   (Qiles,   B.D.)^  Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven.  Chritt's  Victorie  on  Earth.  Chritt's  Trfumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
Bey.  A.  B.  CROSART.  P.P.    Crown  Bvo.  gloth  boards,  y.  B«/. ; ; ' 

Ponblanaue  (Albany).— Fill  by  Lucre.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  as. 


CWATTO  St  WINDUg.  PakltolMr«.  iii  St.  M«Hlii*«  Lmm.  LmMm.  W.C.    f 

Forbe«  (ArchllNild).— The  Ufe  off  Napoleon  III.  With  Photo- 
Powier  (J.  Kemley).- Records  of  Old  Times:  lliMortcAl.  SocUl, 
rnmclllon  (k.  E.).  Novels  by. 

0«i«  tey  Oi»«.  I     A  BmI  Q«m«.  |     A  Dmg  a»4  his 

of  Saa4.    llMirai«a 


OiM««  C«9lMtMU    I    OiympU.       iRmmmmmm  •i  th»  V^m,    I    KIM  •r  KAAMr 
i««li  0«3rU*«  D%mgktmr.   Cnrmn  t»n.cV«ii.  y.  */; 

Frederic   (Harold),    Novels   by.     Post  8vn,  cloth  eitrm,  p.  6il.  each  : 

a«Ui'«  ai^thcr'a  Wlf«.  I        TH«  LAWi««  Olrl. 


f-rench  Uterature,  A  History  of.  By  Hkwry  Van  Laun.  Three 
Fry'a  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,  kdited 
Oardeninr  Books.     I*ost  8vo,  is.  each:  cloth  hmp  is.  (J  each. 

aT^ar**  W«rli  !■  0«r#««  mi4  Or— nif  —     Bjr  (.1  t*mt.P  r.i  pmmv. 

TlM  0«r#««  Mkat  FaS4  tlk«  a*iiC    n^r  *****  /PMM'X  11. 

■y  Oar4««  WIM.    By  !•»**«<  1^  c;  iikatm.    Tr****  tvo.  rkicfc.  pn 


Qardner  (Mrs.  Alan). -Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots:  Beiof 

A«rth<%f  anil  1^.  II    1    >i»H>r<«0       lirmjr  4lr<.  kU(  UMtfi.1    iif  

(larrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  CJirls:  A  NoveT  PoitS^i^  illuitrated 
Qaulot  (Paul).  -The  Red  Shirts:  A  Story  of  the  Revolution  Trmiis- 
CJentleman*s    Matazine,    The.      is.    Mouthly.       Contains  Stories^ 

AMH*r«  w(*.>*i  I  jtet •••««-.  V<w«c«.  UMtfn'**T.  «•*'<  A**.  Mid  * T»M«  Talk  *  W  %vi  vAi«ir«  UaftAH. 

(lentleman's  Annual,  The.  l'iiMi«h«Hl  Annually  in  November.  _i>._ 
Herman   JPopuJar  Stories.      Collectetl  hy  the  Broiher^  c;iimm  and 

Iff    :.<r  I  !■«   »:«.«■    f«Tl'»B.     Wmk  tM»««i>*tk«  W    foil**   ri  «<il«.   «»1   M   bM««  r%m»%  iAat 

fiibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  Hvo.cl  .  v.  W.  ea  .  po^t  H\o.  t*ds .  as.  ea. 

IV«»lii  Cray,    ^^'ii  I  i<«<t>\4»«^  I        L«vl»(g  a  Draaia. 

Th«  OaM««  Bhafi.    u.m  1 1  .mm^^'*         |        Of  Nitfk  D^tfra*. 


Tl»a  Flaarar  mt  ih%  Farasi. 
Tli«  DaaJ  N*ar«. 
¥•9  Laah  af  Oal4. 
Waat  Will  Um  W«rUI  Sayt 
¥•9  Ihm  Hint.       I     A  Nar4  1 
af  Um  ■ 
O 


la  Lav«  an4  War. 
A  Naart'a  Wrm^tfm. 
m»  Maaa  aa4  atraaai. 
Ka  B#aa«  at  Vanvar. 


raaay 

NaaM'a  DaUglit.     I 


Oibney  (5omerville).  — Sentenced  t    Crown  8vo,  cloih,  ii  (J^      ^ 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.     In  Thre«  Series^  aj.  6tf.  each. 

!•.♦   -I '    isfi  sriiir\     |lr><k*«  lU««t»    r*c«r»**  -^••"'•'^•^«    '".»^»l»*»-rw«    t^rpra— laa  C«^(ik 

II  M  N    •  t%»aln««  -.  !!»•  V^»T»t*f      f  IM  >M*I#«  W  !»-•  -.  • 
lUf    Tii»(iSr»i»\     •    «.«r  I,    »m,l   Ttti(«tl.     I  ^^'t*  «  »  *»»     >ii^»"*-  »— «•  i«mI  «.    H>«a»K  * 


Blilit  Orltflaal  CMaM  Ow^nm  «««t««  K,  w  ^  Cit  •«■  t     i*  r**  «••••«.    |i 

f   «w  »*.!«.     TM  ll«sr  '    I  « iwiM     lM!k«><i*«v*-M  M  <»     !>«..•««•     -  |W 
iw  ^»<«we  fta«ir«  >■» ■    TW»;  ■!  Sm-TW  <.«a»4  IN*«    TW  Vi  — <  mt  tMC—i- 


•ii%eH  MiS  a«itivMi  tftsifir  SMa*  O -»*■■»  •«  r .««t  n^  li  i»«  Y«w.  tiiiii»< 
riaycww.  n  c;ii.arar  «««»H«iKbf  tn  C  •uiiivaa   ^.  1  ■pi I  ty  AW.  WatiQii. 


lo    CHATTO  ft  WINDUS.  PublUlMrt,  in  St.  MartlaU  Lam,  Lootoa,  W.C 


Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  bds..  as.  each. 

Dr.  AasUo*«  Oa««is. 

Tk*  Wlsard  of  thm  Moaatala. 


Dr.  AasUo*«  OomU.  .  I       JaaMfl  I>«k«. 


Qlanville  (Eraest),  Novels  by. 

Crow*  tvo.  doth  MUa.  jt.  6tt.  each ;  poM  Sro,  ■mtralvd  boardi;  •#. 
Th«  LAst  H AlMM  t  A  Tala  of  Lor*.  Bante.  aad  A&nmttan.    Whh  Two  IHiMiratloM  bjr  H.  NiSBST 
Th«  Fo«al«kcr  i  A  Koounca  of  MMhonaltad     Wltk  Two  IlhitfratioM  bj  HUMB  NtSBBT. 
A  FalF  ColonlM.  With  •  Fronrtylora  by  STANLBY  Wood. 


Thft  Oeld«B  KtMk.   With  •  Froatiiptoca  bj  STAMUIY  Wood.    Crown  Cvo.  cloth  cstn.  jr.  6A 

Ktoof  Yams.    Crow*  tvo.  pkturo  covor.  is. ;  doth,  u.  6ti. 

TmlM  from  ib«  Val4.    With  Twohro  lUuttratlouby  M.  Nisbet.    Crown  tvo,  doth.  y.  ML 


Qlenny  (Qeorge).— A  Year's  Work  In  Qarden  and  Qreenhouse: 

rractkal  Adiric* as totho  Mana^^maat oTtha  Flowar.  Fnik.  and  Frama  Cardan.  Poa %vo,  u. ;  doth.  u.6d. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo,  cl.. «. 
Golden  Treasury  of  Thous:ht«  The :   An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 

TIOWS.    Edifd  t^  ThhodoBB  TaYLOB.    Crown  tro.  doth  gilt.  7/.  fcfc 

Qontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvemante  to  the  Chil- 

dran  of  Franca).  iTTj-itjt.    With  Two  Photofrawima.    Two  Vob.,  dawy  Bro,  doth  aatra.  nt, 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo,  y.  6d, 
Greeks  and    Romans,  The  Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 

MoouHMnts.    By  Ebnst  CUHL  aad  W.  XONBB.    Ediiad  by  Dr.  F.  lIUBFyBB.    Wkh  S4S  UhaUB* 
tlont.    Laijca  crown  tvo*  doth  astra,  7A  6d, 


Qrevllle  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

PoMtro.  IDiis 


rutratad  boardc.  nt. 
Mtkanov.    Trandalad  by  ELIZA  U.  ClIASB. 
a  WokU  Wowaa.   Tianilatad  by  Al^BBT  P.  Vawdam. 


Griffith  (Cecil).— Corlnthla  Marazion  :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

axtra,  jt.  6a, ;  pott  ivo.  Buauatad  boards, «/. 

Grundy  (Sydney).— The  Days  of  his  Vanity:   A  Passage  in  the 

IM9  of  a  Young  Man.    crown  Bro,  doth  astra.  jt.  id, ;  post  tvo.  UustraUd  boards,  sr. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of  *  Helen's  Babies '),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  mmtratad  boardi;  ar.  each :  doth  Hmp.  ax.  M.  aach. 
Braaton'B  Bayou.  |       Couatry  Lack. 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.    Trans- 

hitad  from  tha  Carman  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS.    Crown  tro,  ir. ;  cloth,  is.  6J. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  d.  ex..  6s.  each. 

Maw  lljrmbolB.            i       Lagaads  of  iko  ■orrow.       |       Tka  Sorpaat  nay. 
Maldoa  KoBtaay.   SmaB  410.  cloth  astra.  Br. 

Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Mkaob  and 

CUFFOBD  Halifax.  M.D.   Crown  9wo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numeroas 

IBofltratlooi  on  Staal  aad  Wood  by  MaCLISB,  ClLBBBT.  HaBvby.  aad  GBOBCB  CbuikSMAmk. 
Soail  daay  B»a^  cloth  antra,  js.  id. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

TkaTraokofaStorai.  Ch< 
Jotaam.   Crown  tvob  doth,  y. 


Tka  Traok  of  a  Btoraii.   Chaapar  EdUtoa.    Crown  8vo^  doth.  y.  €d. 


Halllday  (Andrew).— Every-day  Papers.    Post  8vo«  boards.  2s. 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  loo  Facsimiles  and 

Esplanatory  Tast.    By  DOW  FELIX  DB  Salauahca.    Post  »yo,  doth  Bmp.  ar.  6d. 

Hanky-Panky:     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks.  White  Magic.  Sleight  of 

llan^  dec.    EdUad  by  W.  H.  CBBMEB.   Whh  aoo  innstratloai.   Crown  tta,  doth  artra,  4*.  ^ 

Hardy  (Thomiu).~Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    Crown  8vo,clotl) 

aitra,  wttfi  foff raH  •^  ?S  Wustnillons,  |r.  M. ;  potf  tvo,  ini|«fat|K)  boi|r(1s,  tf.  \  r^  Ij^  ar.  ^ 


CHAtfB  *  WiNbUS,  pBUIikm,  tli  St.  Marllii'a  LiM.  Uadoii  W.S.    II 
Harte'siBret)  Collected  Wortu.    Revised  b;  the  Aalhor.   LIBRARY 

t    VlillTliLDDFTlInf 


*r»%  ItarUfm  OfcolM  Wwka.  I>  tmt 


Cmn  mTStO  mn.  vTu  muk. 
M  ■■*>)»  at  OrHBBiirlMs,ftc  Willi  TnlUMliiHbTKuHii  Mil 
BBlH>lSUrto«ll*-aCniuCu«lpilHO>hn»Mfl*.    WUiiFnwl 
inn  I  A  HdkI.   WNh  PiwMk*  ■>•<  V%iii>n  to  J.  A.  ClwiniB. 
Imllir  Dvurp, Ab  WiTiullimriUBHbr  W.  D.  ALuoHDHdfXiwfK 
A  hoUM  or  Juk  MuallB-L  hrT^h  ■»  nlwnriM  b  w.  4m*ii.  »I  Mten. 
*k*  ■•iT-liiBiu  or  AmMI-a.  *c  wia  » iJiMmloiii  a«  Duplby  innur  iimj  wiifn. 

E«B«>|  ASUvrodliairiiiericu  Wir.    WKbEMir  IDibbhIiiih  bf  A.  lULI  GondUiH. 
U'*  Ferdi  Ac  Wlih  •  FrciMkpkc*  to  w.  H.  oviniini. 
nil  Gr-Hd*  et  Ibi  -■■galilor."  «l<ki  FmuhpliatoT.  Brh-aiid  FAdODCii. 
*krH  Pliniiani«.n>B|(Slrlki«iK<»r  TiMlIllL    WUllUMnlkiaibiJ.CuUttL 
Taluat  CTAII  UdT«Wn7with_Fn»Ut|>l«.lilG.P.IlC0UB-HO0D. 

Satolal  Caniu*.  a,    u  r  tS  "tuaW  et  ffaartiif  Camp.  In 

An  Ualrau  sfBad  Dot,  1<^'__    I CHIIIarnlan  Blorlaa. 

nip. I     '  Mtriija.  '  '        i'      »  PHyilla  of  iha  aiam 

Hawds  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

ChanaarlMCIill*™!.   wi3iiliBamiii!wffc8«nai«ill.   Cromi w. dwk ama. y. M, 

Hswels  (Rev.  ",-„R-v?I:.'*'!j;_'?<!?Ji"J?y:. 

TiHalABd^Wk. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Oaith.         "^       muUMV'nii^'      '\        Balairix  RanaslA"' wiiii  FoHinon. 
Kiaallaa  BtivBM.  Daild  Pelnaaalar-a  Dlaavraanutaa. 

rMlHIH'a  FmI,    1     Daak    Fcwrnliiili.      I  Tfca  Bpaalfa  of  Iha  Carnal 

■laa  ea*B<iiiu ""*"'        '"  I   '"l.aJl-a^a  Kiuna. 

Hawtborne  (Nathan Icll.— Our  Old   Home.      Annotated  with   Pas- 
Helps  (Sir  Arthuri,  Works  by.    Posi  Svo.  cloth  limp,  u.  6d.  each. 

Headersop  (Isaac).— Agatha  Page:  A  Novel.      Cr.  Btfo.cl.,  31.  oil. 
Henty  (O.  A.),  Novels  by. 

«B|ab  '■" 'WUr-  Wiik  tiiibi  ii.and«  br  Stahlit  I.  Wood.   Cnaa  tn  ckiN  ».  Mi 


Herman  (Henry).— A  Leading  Lady.     Post  Svo.  bds.,  at. ;  cL.ai.  &<■ 
Harrlck'a  (Robert)  Hesperldes,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 


la   CHATTO  St  WINDUS.  l>ublUli»r#,  in  St.  Martin* •  Une.  Londoa.  W.C. 
Hertzka  (Dr.  Theo<lor).^Freeland:  A'Social  Anticipation.    Trans- 

UMd  by  Arthur  RaHSOM.  .  Cr^nrn  tro,  doUl  extra.  ««. 

Hesse-Warten  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis:   The  Land  and 

tb«  People.    With  ea  lOustratioM.    Crown  tro.  clolh  extra.  y.M. 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ; 

pott  Ivo,  pkture  board*,  at.  :  cloth,  ai.  6tl. 


Hill  (John),  Works  by. 


F*lony.    Puct  Svu.  Itaaril*,  m.        |     TIi«  Common  A  no— toy.   Cr.  tro,  doth,  y.  6*/. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).— The  Lover's  Creed.    Post  8vo.  boards,  21. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  E.  l\  Siioll,  Sir  H.  Maxwell^ 

liArt.,  M.P..  John  Watson,  janh  Harlow.  Mary  LovrttCamhuon,  Justin  II  McCarthy. 

I'At-L  I.A.Nt.h.  J.  W.  i;KAIIAM.  J.  II.  SALTRR,  PlItfiHR  ALLHN,  S.  J.  llHCKISIT.   U  KlVKRS  ViNh. 
amtC.  I-  t;«>m>«>N  Cl'M>il?<t;.    Crown  8yo.  i/. ;  cloth,  if. «»/. 

Hollingshead  (John).— Niagara  Spray.    CrownJJvo._£5^ • 

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  i^nd 

Voloo  Pr— pyiraUon.    Crown  ■vo.  ts. ;  c^oU^  ix.  M.  

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

Tho  AttCoomt  or  tho  Broakfaat-TiAlo.  lUmtrued  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson.    Pqii  tvo.  doth 

liuip.  «/.  M.-  Aaocher  Edhion.  post  8vo.  doth.  %t. 
Tho  Atttoont  of  tho  BvonkOiot-TaMo  awl  Tho  Fvofoaoov  at  tho  Bvoaklhat-ToMo 

la  One  Vet    Pott  tro.  haJf.bouwd.  ar. ; 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Autltor,  Portrait,  and  aoo  llUittratlons.    Crown  Ivo.  doth.  y.  td. 

Hood'o  Whtmo  and  04dltioo.    WUh  ts  llttttratiom.    Pott  tvo.  half-bomid.  at. 

Hood  (Tom).^From  Nowhere  to  the  North    Pole:    A  Noah's 

Arkjeologlcal  Warratlye.    With  as  llltittratloM  by  W.  BRUNTON  and  p.  C.  BARNES.  -Cr.  tyOb  dotti.<i». 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humbroas.'Workr;  ladudroft  hisXndi- 

croua  Adventuret,  Bona  Moii,  Puni.  and  lloaxeat    With  pfe  ot  the  Aiit)Mr.  Portiaita.  FaCiiarilet  and 
I  UuM  ration*.    Crown  tvo,  doth  extra,  7/.  6d. ■  ■  ■  •     • '•      ' .  ■ :         ''••■•.    >  "    .  ■  • 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Oeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo.  boards,  as. 
HoDklos  (TIghe).— ''Twixt  Love  and  Duty.'    With  a  Frontispiece. 

(frowntyQ.cWth7y.6^. '^ .   ■  •    .  ' 

tiprne  (R.  Henglst).-: Orion:    An  Epic  Poem.     .With^Photogpraph 

Portrait  by  SOMMKRS.    T«rtith  Edition.    Crown  tyo,  doth  extra.  71. .'  ^ 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn ').  Novels  by. 

Pott  tvo.  illustrated  board*. «/.  each :  cloth  limp.  %s.  td.  each. 
A  MaldoB  au  Forlorn.        I        A  Hodorn  Clroo.        I      An  UnaaiioCaotory  XiOVOVb 
■nrvoL                                          A  Montal  BUjugglo.         Lady  Paitjr. 
In  Duranoo  VUo.  | •    I      '         .    ;  . 

Crown  %ft  doth  extra,  jr.  <</.  each ;  peat  Ivo,  Uluttrated  board*,  tr.  etuli  <;  doth  Hmp.  at.  td. 

Vorjior's  Vlltfht.  I  The  Profossor'a  Xxporimoat. 

'    louto  Myatory.  Mora  Crolna. 


^m 


Crown  ivo,  doth  extra,  yi.  td.  each.  •  t 

An  Anxlooa  ■omont.  I         A  Point  of  Conaolonoo. 

AprU'a  lAdy.  Paura  Wlfa.   T^Lovlca. 


Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  fof  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  OLLIHR.    Putt  ivo,  batfbound,  af.  I     . 

Hunt  (Mrs,  Alfred)^  Novels  by.  T" 

(:iowa  tvo.  cloth  extra,  jr.  &/.  each :  pott  8vp.  Ohtttrated  boards,  t$.  each.  * 

Tha  liOadoa  Caakot.  I Soif'Condomnod.       |       That  Othar  Parson, 

ThornUrof^'l  Modol.    Pott  tvo,  boarda,  ex.     |     Mra.  Jullat.    Crown  tvo.  cloth  extra,  y.  &/. 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Coit-breaking.     With  25  lllustra- 

ttona.    Crown  tvo,  cloth  extra,  y.  <rf. 

Hydrophobia :  An  Account  of  M.  Pastsur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

.    Ilia  Method^ and  Staiia^ica.    By  RSNAUp  SUZQR.  M.P.    Crown  Svo.  doth  extra.  4».    '  '     ^  ^^ 

tiyne  (C.  J.  Cutcllffe).-r- Honour  of  Thieves.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d, 


CHATTO  A-WINDUS,  Piibllflhcrft,  1 1 1'^t  MarUa*«  Une,  Londoil,^  W.C^    13 
Imliressldiis;  (The)  df  Aur^ld.    Ch6a(>^f  Editioti,  with  a  New  Pre- 

fMce.    Post  tvo,  bltnh-r«»M  paper  and  cloth,  ms.6d.- 

Indoor  Paupers.    By  One  of  ThkM.    Cr6\vh  8v6,  cloth,  15.  (W. 


Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TRnvoH-DAVins.    Crown  Svo.  u.  ;  clolh.  it.  M. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Son^s  off;      Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

PnRCKVAI.  GRAVF.S.     Po«t  8vn,  ciMli  limp.  7S.  t,f. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

lly  PERCY  FiTZCKRALIi.    With  Portrait.    CrOwH  Svo.  ix. ;  cloth,  it.  Gf. 

James  (C.  T.  C.)«  — A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

8vo.  cloth  finip,  IX.  6tf. 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds.. 25. ;  c\.,2$.6d. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.).— Dramatic  Pibtiires,  &c.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  55. 
Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 

Thft  Dark  CelUcn.  |      -  Th«  Qia««n  of  Coaaaafht. 

Jefferles  (Richard),  Works  by.    Post  8va  cloth  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 

N«iar«  near  I«oadon.  |    ^  Tha  Llfa  of  Uia  Flalda.  J       na  Opaa  Air. 

%*  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  t^DiViON.  crown  8vo.  bucVrani.  gtit  top.  6s.  each. 

Tha  Xalofy  of  Rlehard  JalTarlaa.   By  Sir  Walteiu.  Bksant.   With  a  Photoirraph  Portntlt 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  eKtra.  6r.     •^.  .:  .    .•,  ;    . ,-  •  •  *."i    y  V',',  ^V  •     '        ' 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  WQrk^i.by.        ?;     >:?•  .(.4     ;     . 

Carloalilas  of  Crlualam.   Post  Svo,  cloth  lunp.  sx.  &/.  .  4 ,   >  •  >   >  n«  »^  •  -  v 

Lord  Taaaysoat  A  fiioKraphical  Sketch.    With  Portraits    Post  trc^  ix. ;  cloth. -ix.  &£ 


t  t  ;• 


Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

■ta<alai  * 

John  Ini 
Tha  Prtt 


»  « 


■tatfalaad.   Wltii64  IlhistratkiMbyJ.DP.RNARD  Partridcr.    Fcap,4to.pKtiwexoTen  ir. 
John  InMarflaid, &c  witlr^  Tllusis.  by-A.  S.  DoVDandlbiiMGUi.icH.  Fcap.8vo,  pic. cor.  u.6,C 
i«a*aPr<wra*ai  ACdme<iy  by>«  K.  jSROMRahd  Eorn:PMillpott5.  Cr.tvo;u.6d. 


Jerrold  (Dou jrf as). ^Thife  .'Barber's  Chair;    and  The  Hedgehog 

Laitara.    Poet  Svo.  printed  00  Uld  Ifaper  and  halT-bound,  ax. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  xi.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d,  each. 

Tha  Cardan  that  Paid  tha  Raaf. 

Hoasahold  Hortlealtara  1  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illa!itratcd. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scene$  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  tro,  doth  Hmp,  «x<    -      .   '      *, 

Jones  (William,  P.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  75.  6d,  each. 

Plngar-Rlntf  Lora  1  Historical,  l^eecndary,  and  Anecdotal.    With  nearly  3»i  llhistrailoiuL    Second 
Edition.  Revised  and  Hnlarjced.        ...  ... 

CraduUUaa*  Paat  and  PraaAat.'  Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners,  Talismans,  Word  anj 
Leitex  Divination.  Esorcisinf  and  Blessing  of  Animals.  Birds.  Ekk*>  Luck,  Stc    Wkh  Frontispi«c«. 

Croarna  aad  Coroaailoas  1  A  llistofy  of  .Regalia. .  With  tqo  lUu^tratioos. 

Jonson*s  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

.    a  Bloffrapbical  Mcsmoir  by  W|;.LIAM  GlFfo;tD.    Edited  by  dolonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Thico  Vols, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  pf^    Translated  by  Whiston.    Con- 

UinW  •  The  Antiquhies  of  thelcw^'  and  'The  Wars' of  tbi  J4wi,'     WRh  5*  IHustrations  and  Mapa. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound.  t3x.  &/.  ^..>   .    .,   ,         , 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette:  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  ax.  &/.  "  "'         "         /  ,.' 

—  ■-  ■■     ' 1  '  '■     '  i  ■    p     «    .         i    . . .  . «      ^    <  r  •,  ■ 

Kershaw'  (Mark).  —  Colonial    Pacts   iina    Fictions :-    Humorbus 

Sketches.    Poet  >vo.  fllusthited  boa><ls,  ax. ;  cloth,  ax.  &/.  ♦      •  . « • 

Kin;  (R.  Ashe) »  Novels  by. 

Pust  tvo.  niust  rated  boards.*  ax.  each. 

•  Tha  Waaring  of  tha  Oraaa.*  I    '      FaAaloa't  Blava.'    ' 

A  Draara  Oama.  1         Ball  Barry* 


14   CMATTO  it  W1NDU5.  JfcrtMrflirt,  HI  SC  tUrila^B  Umm.  I.«if.  W.C. 

—  — 

KflMitJWllllaa,  M-itC-S.,   aiid   Bdwmrd,   L.ltC.P.).  —  The 


KfllHits  (The)  of  the  Uoa :  A  Romaiice  of  the  Thirt 

££cd.  wkk  ja  iMTOdKdM.  by  *•  Ma»QUCSS  or  LXMUOE.  K.T.    Owmtw^ 


Laab's   (Charles)  Coapleie  Works  m  Pfx»e  and  Verse;  mclnding 

*ro«»ryi4wrMblmi'M4*l'mca  Dmm.*    TMtd.  wkk  M0»ei  mad  Itinil^tia^  by  K-  U.  SMcr- 
Hf.KUL    Wim  Two  rwtoln  Md  FaoriBiAs  aT  tte  '  E«»r  •■  Rmmc  Hr.*    Cfwva  •ph,  dak. ».  *i^ 
aaya  «C  BMa.    foat  ••«.  pi^cd  •■  laid  paper  aad  ft  ilf  tiii«r sc 

r— j«  I  SliMcWt  aad  Cliwufcn  by  CUAMUiS  Lamh.  fcticiai  iw  his  Laoacs  by  Psscr 
FrTrcasALu.    rsM  •»«.  <li«b  Im.  w .  Aii.  ^  _^ 

TMKwa.  aad  Staai-ptaia  Pttnh.    Vcap.  *m,  kiM  liammA.  ts.  t^ 

Lender  (Walter  Sav^e).~CiUtkNi  and  Examination  off  Willlani 

Sbabtjirwj.  *c^  latam  Sit  •niiwM  Lkt.  tmmthlmf  Uear-'Miaiia<.  »yUi  SfpMiinr.  t^k.     T«  sbidk 
teadSdra  C— ff— —  of  M— fr  BiteMi^SMSM*  wiik  ibc  Ead  af 
Staia  af  lialaad.  ijk*    Fcapi  tw^  balf  goal— cbt.  ««■  mL 

Lane  (Edward  Wllllaa).-The  Thousand  and  One  Nlihts, 


wkbNaMiL  II  iMrni rl  wfcb  — y  b  !■  ilti  I Eagiatwg*  liw  Daripi  by  Hakvey.  EdhadbySmrAUi 
_  .      .     ^ LmrTW«Vai»^dt«ri»«^aodkftft*ta^ 


STAWur  FOOL*.    Wirti  Pwfaca  by  STAWur  LAJW-»cxM.a. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 


•ftiMdwiy.  raai»*«.iMd 


Lehnuuin  (SC  C.)f  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  n.  each;  doth,  u.  6^  eacb. 

»t  ACddatoPMbaTa 


Lelfh  (Henry  S.).--CaroU  off  Cockayne.     Prinied  oo  hand-inade 

P«pw.  baiiMl  bi  tacfcraa.  v. 


Leiand  (C.  Qodffrey).  ~A  Manual  off  Mending  and  Repnirinc* 

Whb  Vb^tama,    Cnmu  •••,  dotb.  y. 

Lepelletler  (Edmond).  ~  Madame  Sans*Qene.     TraniJatcd  from 

&a  Fi—cfc  by  JOHW  P«  Vm.i«»lb    C««w  »»•.  datb.  y.  <dL ;  paai  999, 


Leys  (John).— The  Lindsays ;  A  Romance.    Post  8to,  illnst.bdiL.  ai. 
Undsay  (Harry,  Author  off  'Methodist  IdylU'),  NoveU  by. 


brow  dedi,  fJI  top.  %», 


Unton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Crowa  bv*.  ckMb  csCfa.  yt.  tJ.  caib  ;  perf  bv*. 


WmM  W«U  LmC  U  Mb  »*  11 
OB«T««naay. 


rbv«.  aHSlratad  boarda,  mt.  aacb. 
UMdtor  wkldli  LMtf  r    WbbaaBaiin 


Pwi  %90k  n— iMiil  boatda.  a/. 
B«tel  mt  ilM  ramlljr.    Wttfc  a  SlUna 

Turn  %f,  docb  inp^  v.  «</.  aacb. 
•k  atort— .                                                I        0«r««lv««t  Embj*  aa  Waaaaa. 
Fr— ■booUaS'  E«<g»cts  froaa  tba  Wadu  af  Mr*.  Lvwai  t-imow. 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— Qldeon  Heyce:  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  doth 

•■tn.  If.  id, :  paal  tro,  Jbiiaiad  boafd^  ai.  


Macalplne  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

~  .  !!•••••   Cw  iva,  doib  astia,  is 

Wt«S«.    Wbb  SU  UhMtodkMM  by  W.  J.  MEWiiESSr.    Cfowbro.datb 


MacCoIl  (Hutfa),  Novels  by. 

■v.  BtnmgM^  8«*toA  PaalMt.   Tom 
ad— >  Wlrttllialr     Crow*  tro.  dotb  astn 


ttro.  Bhntralcd  boavda. ; 
iastra.*f. 


Macdonell  (Ai:nes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  Svo,  boards,  21. 

MacOregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:   Notes  on  Popular 

Caawfc    Rat  bra,  ctob  Ihap,  a«.  fcfc *^ 

Macksy  (Charles,  LL.D.).  —  Interludes  and   Undertones;   or. 

MMlekTvfllgfel.  Cmnifrc^clodi«iss«.ic 


CtfATTO  A  WINDUS,  PmMthfB,  ill  St  MaHta't  Lmm.  Lmi^m.  W.C    if 


McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.).  Worki  bv. 

A  HtUkmwf  •#  0«»  Ova  Ttl>».  **«■  *^  AecMifaa  aT 
iM^      r.t»*Aav    EWTiO*^.      I»i«    Vdk.,  4«»f  iir*.  Cl 


Owa  Vlr««fto  f « ttta  G4 

clMk  Mtra.  iM.  Mcii.-AlM  •  r«»rt;LAft 

r.OiTfOMTki  FMVai^.cfW*  •••.ctali  Mlfa.««.  Mck.-Aarf  It*  )ti»it.vi   CotTlfMi.  «Ml  M 

l«f.      UM<M1«««llltM  Ll»«ARV    Foil  ION  •rilM*m  FMtValMM*.  . 

JI  9hmt  nitmrr  •f  Ovv  Own TImm.   Om  V«l.  cm««  vv^w  ctotli  •««»•.  •«.- aim  •  CmbaF 

f«}rt>LA«  fitiTioM.  |MMi  tvtt.  clatli  feM^  tf.  W. 
JI  NIMMT  •«  «»•  i^**'  fl»r<Mi    y^^f  Veh..  <— y  »t<s.  cl  •«  .  »if  ••.li.     {Vt^  I  A  II  •«•<|^ 


•*«.  rlMk  Mtra.  y.  4/-  Mcfc .  pMl  •*•.  ■iMlral**!  boMiK  tf.  McW ;  (U«k  haft,  m  M. 
|«  il«M1l^ 


■y  BiiMMy'*  D< 

Mtof  iMllf«ff4. 
D«Ay  I.a4ly  DIMUI*. 
■los  ■laaaiUMptt.   WMH  it  ii«m^<m«mc 


i»*  Qala***.    WtfH  i>  ulMtM 

Ca— tola  I  A  (Mi  •Mil  •  tmtmmm. 

th%  DItatar. 

>a4  Diaiwaa^a.      I    VIm  BMAla  Mi^ 


•«mI  mhmt  StiMiM.    C»«OTi  •*«.  <t«tk.  I*.  W 


THaBMlitRaaavraMa.'    ByjctTiM  McCaatnv.  M  r.M»4M*«.  CAwrMLL  r«Aia.    C 


McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly).  Works  by. 

T%*  rraaali  BavalaUaA.   (Ommimm  Atwiyf.  if«»^t    Fm*  Vnia .  4p»,  •««.  ckik.  •».  «Mlk 

JIa  Oaillaa  at  »M  Wlatary  at  lvalaa4.   Lt^mm  tv««.  u     ciMk.  u  w 

lralaa«  Slaaa  tM  Ualaa  i  skcuto*  •!  Imfc  Mta^ry.  iif*  i«i^    <.!••»•••,  clatk. ««. 

■aSa  la  Laaiaa  i  foMa   ImI  t^  ifd  dMii.  y  _w^  ^' 

Oar  Saaaailaa  narai.   €»««•  tv^^  rkiar*  €••«#.  •«  t  (Uik  i*fi.  •«  id 
Daaaa  i  Aa  AiImmic  EptowW.    C««v«  ■»•.  |*riar«  c»*««.  i* . 

Oally  I   A  M«tclk.      €»•««  •*•.  p*r1««*  c«w««.  |#.  .  cintli  >!■>.  If    W 

Lily  baa* I  A  M'Wum*.    <.r*««t*«.  pKt«»«  c«*««f.  i«  :  (Uik  Imn|>.  If  W 

TIM TtMaaaa4  aa4 Oaa  Day*,    wiui  T««PkM«c««*««a    f»«  v«ii.  <»«••••«.  iMlfM.  m. 

A^t»aa4>a  Lf  a4i    ('»««••*•.  cImK.  y.  «A 

Tfca  Bajral  CfirlMaflMr.    Cr*^  •*•.  tkmKjf  ^ 


MscDonald  (ClcortCt  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Warks  af  raaay  aa4iia<laatUa.   Tm  Veh..  ••«•.  cln«K  ciii  •  %««,  te  cftack  can 

tiM  VoImmm  aMjr  b*  k^d  •n**'«t**y.  M  C>na»t  cMK  M  m.  4A  Mck. 
VaL     I.  wif  HIM  AMO  Without  — ins  llinorM  l.irii. 
,      It   Tin  I>iv:irL«--lMi  <,o*riii.  WoMFw  — lifK**  op  VMwiiTx  _r»««.4««  »«««r,t. 

a.      III.   VlOLIM  Soma  ~.%il*M.%Or  TIIR  DAV^  AKD  hK.IIIV      A  D<"Jk  Mr  lMllAM&.-llOA0«tl 

f«»RM\  -  rMmm%  pom.  c  NiLnafM. 

»      IV.  r4KA*l  r\— HaILAT**      S4«M<  m  vimta. 

.  V   A  VI    fMANTA^irti  A  Im««i  RmMMa.  I      Vf4  VII    Till  r«tBTt«T. 

.VIII    Tiir  I  if.iiT  raiMci%%   -Tiia  (.lAMil  HrAB  r -MiAiMi**^ 
^     IX   (  aii««  rraMf\r%   -  fur  <.«norM  Krv -iMr  <  ar4«i«v*     I  it  it  a  l*AVt  ir.itr 
«      X.  iNf  <  acrL  r«i*«Ti>a      f  m»  Wow  o  Rivvmn.  — Tua  i.A%iLa -Imb  Bauasji  twuai 
—  Tn»  OBAV  aoiF.-l'lM  !■  CoaMRUV^ 


raailaal  Wark*  af  Oaa>i>  UaaDaaaM.  C«aKt««l  awl  AMMi««<l  Wv  Uw  Aaiaa*.  T«a  Vala 
S  TaraalaMI  CarA.   E^«4  by  Cvnar.a  M«rnnwAin     r*«  »««.  rftarti.  y 

ffcaaiataai  A  l»*m  ■— aara.    WMkrdlMtfatiaaabTl   »Vtt.    Cf«»«  Sm^  rlaik  aaff^  y  *1 
Haaltiar  aa4  Saaw  i  A  n<ot«<.    Crrtmm  •««.  t taiii  ••t**.  y  W  .  i««%i  •««,  AM«rai«4  I«aa4^  m, 
Lllltll  I    A  K'VAM  a.     Sac'i«ti  FtMtl'm     l  t^mm  •v*^  ciatfc  a«t»a.  Af. 

Msclisc  Portrait  Clallery  (the)  of  illustrious  Literary  Charac* 

iarai  ••  rartraHa  H  l>Awirt  Ma*  i  ita  .  ««%  Hummn-  ■■aiMkicii  <  rawaL  BiAAMva^^k 
•i»l  A»»(  >l^al  «fc<«fr*t»»«  W  iHa  1  k*««t«««  «#  Um  la— <»  b^  W  ilM  ruataa  Ctat  a>  liy  WilLIAM 
fi  «  1 1  V    H  A       <  r-<««  •••.  «  k>«li  ••tt«    |/   W 

Macquoid  (Mr5.),  Works  by.     Sqtur^  Svn.  cloth  etira,  6s  «>ach 


in  taa  A raaaaaa.    «<«a  v  i*>Mt*M«M»«iT  Tti'*«A«  ■   ma'^v* '*"* 

Pl««araa  aa4  Laf  a<a  fraai  Waraiaajy  aa4  SrlMaay.    u  li»«««  W  T  R-  M  KQi*ouik 

THraafti  Nanaaa^y.    H^ik  «•  lt««ft«fM^«^  T   ■    M*''q<'iwi  aAttM*^ 

THraatfa  SriUaay.    HHh  m  lawWfMw^  h  t    fe    Ma(  v  •miv  •*!  •  Mmk 

a^aal  Taraslilra.    a^h  «•  i»au*Mi'<^  Vr  T   ft    Ma'v*^<>id 


r^««  •«•,  *wif  aa4  Immt^Ai  m  aatk 
_   Tlka  Bvit  Bya,«*i'4W»%t  «««. _     i      Laat  Baaa.  •M>l_«*aff  ••««*    _______ 

Maslclan's  Own   Book.  TIm:    I*«rformsoc«  wiib  Ksgi,  lUii,  Ac 

I  t^*  1 1^  w   If  •  a»wra      a«k  tm  t*.iMtyh«%     Tvawa  V*^  <Mli  ••!•«.  «f  M 

Maiclc  Lantern,  The,  and  its  MansffrtncQi  :  Includins  fall  Practical 

l»M^t><««      hf  r   C    ||rrM«>aTll.     WWfc  >a  ItaaiaiaaiL     <  mmm  »>•.  la  .  rtn>>  •*  W 


Macna  Charta :    An  Ktact  Fscsinik  d  th«  OriKinal  ia  lbs  British 
Mallory  (Sir  TIiooimK'^  Mori  # Art iivrr'n^ 

AMW»a««aritaKa%ftiiar  ttolUM4r«l«»      tA  l»»tai»)    t4»at  »y  %  M^ltTCPUMtl  t^S 


16   CHATTO  St  WINDUS,  PipblUhcrfl.  in  5t..  Martla't .Upt.  Ua^oa.  W.C. 

'   '        ■  I      ■  —^^-—^    »  ■■»l»^1^       ■■■iiTiit         I        '  I— — ^^ 

Mallock  (W.  H.)>  Works  by, 

oaaiiliUnd:  :  n>c»ir^''cklK  v. 


Th*  N«w  PftuI  *  Vlrtffnlai  J^iviMBoiiaiilibMi;  :  h>«^'cl«h.  ^r.  Ai'l 
A  RomaBM  of  ih«  MIn«t««aUi  C«ntarj.   Chmiimo.'cloai&Krpatt* 


POttniB.    SumII  4I0,  parchina«t,|tf,  ■  .      .  J  .'     .'j     -. ,    .  «i   ,. 

Is  Llto  Worih  LivlBtf  T   Oo»ji  fro,  cioili  ny«.  <«.  ^ 


Freokmic  Lees.    CfownKo.dbtli.sy.6rf,     •    •''•         •    .         .        .;  .. 

Marlowe's  Works.    Inclqdiog  hia'TrabiratlpnaJ.  Edited,  yifli  Notes 

and  Introduction,  by  Coloiwl  CUHJtUIOilAK.'   Clown  tvo.  cloth  extra.  \t.  64.  \ 

Ma5Sinfi;er's  Plays.     From  th.e  Xexi  of  William  Gifford.    £dited 

by  CoL  Cunningham.   Crown  tro,  doih  ostra,  ^r.  6< 

Masterman  (J.).— HalNa^Dogen  Qaughters.     Pp^j.  3yQ.  boards.  2s. 
Matthews  (Brander).^ A  Secret  off  the 'Sea,  &c.-   P^  8vo,  illus- 


tnUcd  bbarda.  ax. ;  clbth  Uin^.  <^»i/'. 


.1  H,.         ■      ,  f^. 


Meade  (L.  TO,  Novels  iby*     .    .;;'/. 

A  Soldtov  of  ForftOB*.   Crown  t^^'clbtili;  9C  6/.?.  pqs{  •««.  Huttr^u^  la9«4«K  *«; 

In  aa  Iron  Grin.  I         Tb«  Voles  eC  «h«  Oharaior.   witk  8  llustrailoaa 

Dr.  KaniM]r*a  Pniloat.  B9*Uff*^Hti^UM*A  Q^APPQ'tD  IIaupaju  l^p.  ^ 

On  tho  Brink  of  a  Cha«m>   CfwaHo>  do«>.*i<t>pyi V,\  ..'   ;„?>;."   ,  .       ' " 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by.    '••"'..••    *' 

Tho  Man  who  was  Good.   Pott  tvo.  pictvi«bb»rdi.'al:'  '\i ,  '  ',  '    '  .  , 


Crown  tvo.. clo(h|)f.6K.'«achi   |    '  '•'<u.   •     . 

ThU  Sta^c  of  Foola. |         Cynthlat  A  naiighterof  tho  Phnhiinoa. 

Mexican  Mustang:  (On  a),  through  Texas*  to  the  Rio -Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWHHT  and  J.  AKHQY  K  KOX.    WUh«65  lllmtfAtion*.    Cfown  tvo.  cViHi  Mtra.  jt.  6d. 

Mlddlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by:  "Post* 8 vo,  illuist.  boards;  25.  each. 

Touoh  and  Go. t      Mr*  DorHUonf  •     ;       

MHler  (Mrs.  F.  Fen  wick). -^Physiology  lor  the  Yquhi:;  or.  The 

House  01  Life.    Whli  numerous  lHusir4llons.    Poil  tvo.  cloth  limp.  &r.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo^  15.  each  ;  ^loth,  is.  6<^.  each. 

Tho  HygUno  of  tho  Skin.'  With  t)irccti«is  for  Diet.  Soapi.  Bath*.  Wines,  ftc 

Tho  Bath  In  Dlaaaaoa  of  tho  Skin. 

Tha  Laws  of  Llfl^  and  thoir  Balatlon  to  DIaoaaoa  of  tho  Skip* 


Minto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Uood  or  Bad?  .  Qr.  8vo,  ii.;  cloth,  is.enl. 
Mltford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d,  each. 

Tho  Oun-Bunaavi  A  Romance  of-  Zululand.    Witli  a  ^roatisp4«ce  by  Stanlby  I~  Wood. 

Tho  Luek  of  Garard  Blddoloy.    WIdi  a  Frontispiece  -by  Stanlky  i^  Wuoo. 

Tha  KlnTa  Aoaogal.    With  Sis  full-pam  iOiMtraiions  by  Stanjuuv  L.  Woou 

Hanahaw  Fannlnfa  Qaoat.   With  a Trontt»pie9»1>y^i>n<ntY  L.,WOOd. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).— Hathercourt. Rectory. .  Post  8vo.  illustrated 

board*,  ar.  '      ■     ■ 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-) .^The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etching*  by  JOHN  PBTTIF.  W.  Q.  ORCIIARDSON,  J.  MACWhIRTBR.  COLIN  HUKTER. 
R  Macbeth  and  TOM  Graham.    Imperial4to.  buckram,  an. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Worses  by. 

Tho  Bpleoroaa  i  and  aielphront    rf»t  Bvn.  hAlMjomiil,  •«. 

Frooo  and  Voraoi  ioc|v4lln«  SMiiprn«M«4  l'«»»i«).'«w  frvfti  ihu  miimoiks  oi»  I^>kii  Iivkon.    liditcd 
by  U.  IL  SHliPHKRO.    With  PoHiit|t.    jCrowu  8«^.  cloth  extra.  71.  6,(. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

CrpwnJBvo.  cloth  estra.  u.  di<.  each. 

Said  Harlan  and  Bobin  Hood,  with  ia  IDustnitloiit  by  Stanley  Wooa 
_BaUa  tha  JaaUr.  Wfit  Frwtiapieco  by  VniKLBYf  WDftU. 

Toantf  Loohlavar.  .  — :-»- .    ■■  ■' — ~: 

-^ .  .    -  '    ■^'  FmiIMk lIlustntBd boanb, jtf.Sach.  '    "  . 


A  Lir«*a  Atoncmant. 

Joseph's  Coat.    »  lllusts. 

Coals  of  Firs.   3  Illusu. 

Val  Btrango. 

Hosrts. 

Ths  Way  of  ths  World. 


Bote  MaKln's  LIttIs  Olri. 
TIns's  llsvsngss. 
A  WasUd  CrisM. 
In  Dirssi  Psrll.  . 
■oant  DssMUr.  • 
A  Capful  o'^Nails. 
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Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  drn.  cloth  extra,  v.  6tt.  ench  :  post  8to.  iHintratcd  boards  t/.  each. 

A  Modal  Pathor.  -  -  - 

Old  Blaasr*s  Hero. 

Cynle  Feriano.    l-romlsp. 

Bj  ths  Oato  of  ilio  Boa. 

A  Bit  of  Hamaa  Nature. 

First  Person  Blngolari 
The  Haklng  of  a  Novelist  1  An  ExperimenViirAutobJoKraphy.    With  a  Collolype  Portrak.    Cr. 

8vo,  buckram,  y.6d. 
■f  Contemporaries  la  Fiction*   Crown  »vo.  hiKkram.  y.  6d, 

This  Little  World.    Crown  Svo.  ck>«li.  iplt  top.  ts.  • 

Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Wiih  Frontispiece  by  Arthur  IIopkiks.  Cr.  Sro.  cloth,  y.  6.1. 

A  Base  for  Millions.   Crown  Un.  cloth,  y.  6rf.  

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by«..     \ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  id.  each ;  post  8vn.  iUuMralc«l  boards.  «/.  each.    '   . 
One  Traveller  Returns.                             1       The  Bishops*  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias,  Ac.    With  IBustratlens  by  A.  1-orhs rii'.R  .iml  C.  WicoLHT.         

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  "By. 

Post  Iro,  illustrated  iMKirdx.  »x.  each :  cloth,  sx.  M.  each. 
A  Oame  of  BlnlT. f  _  * . Son<  of  BIk pence. ..   -..      j 

Newbolt  (Henry).— Taken  from  the  Eiiemy.  Fcp.  8vo,  clotli.  u.  6i/.; 

Iralhcrclte,  i*.  •    j 

— -    -  -       1  ' 

Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

•  Ball  Up.'    Crown  8to.  cloth  c«tra.  y.  M. :  port  8to.  illtirtratrd  boardi,  a*. 
Dr.  Bernard  Bt.  Vincent.   Post  8vo.  iiluMrwtcd  IkmwIs.  »jr. 
Lessons  In  Art.    With  ai  IIUiMr-itions.    Crown  >vo.  cloth  extra,  a«.  <h<. 

Norrls  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.  •  ... 

Baint  Ann's.   Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  6rf.  ;_post  8»o,  picture  boards,  ts. 

Billy  Bellew.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  Towwsewd.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  jf.  grf.    ,    . 

O* Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards. -25.  each. 

_   The  Unforessen.  I      Chance  T .  or  jfate  T         . 

Oh  net  (Qeorgres),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Doctor  Ramean.  I A  Last  Lovcj 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8yo.  picture  boartls.  ax.  "      •       •     • 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)«  Novels  by.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

The  Prlmross  Path.                                  |      Whiteladles. 
The  Oreatest  Heiress  In  England. 

The  Sorceress.    Crown  8vo.  ckHh.  y.6«/. ■       


O'Reilly  (MrsO^— Phcpbe's  Fortunes.     Post  8vo.  illust.  boatds.  2$, 
O'Sliaiighnessy  (Arthur),  I'oems  by":      ~  ' 

l-cap.  Svo.  ckitli  extra,  71. 6r/.  eaih.  '         .t. 

Music  and  Moonllithi.  I         Bon<s  of  a  Worker*.    . 

Lays  of_France.   Crnwn  8ro,  cjoiii  extra,  iolt.  6*^." •   ; 

Otiida,  Novels  by,     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3*.  6rf.  ea.;  post  8vo.  ilhist:  bdsi.  as.  ea. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Tricotrln. 

Btrathmore. 

Chandos. 

C^cll  Caatlemalne's  Ga<e 


Under  Two  Flags. 
Puck.       I     IdalTa. 


Folic- Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Paftcarsl.       |    BIgna. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  WInUr  Clti 


Moths.    I     Plplst^Ue. 
In  Haremma.  J     Wanda. 
Blmbl.    '  I      •  Berlin. 
Frescoes.       I    Othmar. 
Princess  Napnuclne. 
Gttllderoy.     I*  Rnfllao. 
Two  OITenders. 


ly. 

Ariadne.       I  Friendship. 

A*  Village  Commune. 
Blmbl.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  EQMUWD  H.  GARRETT.     Squ.-ire  Bvo,  cloth  extrft.  %*. 
Banta  Barbara.  Ac.    Sqti.ire  8»o.  ctoth,  6s. ;  crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d.;  post  tvo.  iOmtrateii  boards,  ai. 

roruLAK  Editions.    Medium  8to.  6d.  eaclf;  doOi.  u.  each. 

Under  Two  Flags.  |  Moths. 

Undsr  Two  Flaf s  and  Moths.  Popular  Edition,  in" t)ne  Volume,  medium  8ro,  cloth.  »r. 

Wisdom,  Wit.  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  ol  OUiOA  by  F.  SVONKY  MORRIS.    Post 
ttro.  cloth  extra,  y.— CUKAP  EPITIO.W.  illustrated  bo.trJ<,  %s. 

Pag:e  (H.  A.).— Thoreau :  His  LifeTnd  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post 

8vn.  cloth.  %s.  6d.  __ 

Pandurang:  HariT  orrNfemoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Pre/ace  by  Sir 

BaRTLB  FRHRR.    Twrt  8vo,  ilhiMrated  l>nard«,  5/._  _ «j_ 

Parker   (Rev.  Joseph,   b.b.).—Mlglit~'flavc   Been:     some   LiTe 

No«e5.    Crown  Wto,  cloth.  6*.  | 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters^      ANew  Translation,  with   Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M 'CR  I E.  p.  D.    Post  »ro.  cloth  IHwp.  v. __^__^ 

Paul  (Marfiraret   A.).— Gentle  and  Simple. '  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with 

Frontkplece  by  Hpi.fw  Fatrrson.  y.  6</.;  p«t  tro,  IlltittrJtred  boards.  t$. 


i»    CHATTO  «  WINPUS.  PuWili 

Payn  (James),  NoveU  by. 


»f  fwnmy.  I    For  Cbw  Onlr.  OMW'Wam  fml«. 


E^."; 


Payne  (Will) J*rry  the  Dreamer.     Crown  Svo.  cloih.  31.  <M. 

I*ennell  (H.  Choi monde ley).  Works  by.    Poii  Svo,  cloib,  u.  &t.e^ 


Phil  May's  Sketcb-Book.     CoDtainiDg   54    Humoroui  Carlooni.     A 

W..  Bdllfe..    Cn».  roBo.  turn.. «,  ^.  ° ^ 

PhlpM^   {Dr.   T.   L.}.-Famous  Viollnlals   and    Fine  Vlollsa: 
Plaache  (J.  R.),  Works  by!  '  '^ 


v^'^:i 


Poc'a  (Edrar  Allan)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Faetry 


i^te 


Pollock  (W.  n.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing- 


Pope^  Poellcal  Works.     Puai  8vo,  cloth  limp,  «. 


Porter  (John).  — Klni«lere.      Edited  by  Bvrok  W«bbk«.     With  15 
Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Navels  by.    Poit  gvo,  illuai.  bda.,  ai.  each. 


Princes*  Olga.— Ittidq^ ;  A  NQvel.    Crown  Qvo,  clg|b  eftr«,  At- 


CHAfW  *  WlNDUa.  PmWitltf.  Ill  U.  m»tti»'»  U— .  U»<»«.  ».C.  i> 
t>n>ctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

r»UIU  BaUlM*  iudlM.    C>*M*>»d^>Bn.*i. 

•ftUiiniud  Itj  B|i»f  ■»._wiifci]ji>plHii^    DMT ■■» <>M> mra. M. M.  _ 

Pryce  (Richard).- -Misn  Maxwell's  Artectlnnit.  t  [..»n  Rvn,  ti.xli. 
RamboMon  (J.).  — Popular  Astronomy.  Tri'isia(r<l  hy  C.  B.  I'lT- 
Raodolph  (Col.  P.).  -Aunt  Ablifil  Dykco.  rF..*ti  K.r..  einlh.  71. «. 
Read   (Qenerai   Meredith) llUtorlc   Stuilles  In  Vaud,  iternc, 

.      "^""T.     »■■■■.  M  p^.  JIM.— .     I-V*.*-,»^.l-k.U 

Reade'«  (Charica)  Novels. 


RIddell  (Mra.  J.  II.).  Novels  by. 

SSalBkkMua  *••./""""  *"'*7      »»»™.WM«. 
■rMHV  la  Klaaa  OartfaiH.  I       YM  «•*•  Can*.    ~«to  TatMi 

Rlmmcr  (Alfred).  Works  by.     Sonsrs  Hvn,  doth  ••It.  7t.  U.  eacbl 

aiklwBHa/auaaKHuns.    a.k  ^Xa..— h,  r— t-b. 

RIvM  (Ameilr,  Author  of  'Tho  Quick  or  the  l>ead?'),W«rfca  by. 


Robinson    Crusoe,      lly  lUniii.  I>ii    k.       Uith  37   tlluiiiaui 
Robinson  (F.  W.t,  Novels  by. 


%o   CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  PublUlMrs,  iii  St.  Martin's  Ua«.  Uadon.  W.C. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by*    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s,  each. 

The  PmU*  RIHIs.  I     Th«  PmU*  BmisU. 

The  Po>U  md  W>tur»i  H>ptll#<,  FUh— ,  mnd  In— U. .         

Rochefoucaaid's  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections.     With  Notes 

and  an  Introductory  Enajr  by  SAlffTE-BRUVB.    Post  tvo,  doth  limp.  9/ 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

caoM  from  Nonnandy  with  Waiam  thn  Conqueror,  1066.    Printed  in  Cold  and  Colourt.  St. 

Rosengarten  (A.).— A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans* 

latcd  by  W.  COLLaTT-SANUARS.    With  6ja  Illuflnitiont.    Crown  tvo,  ckilh  extra,  jg.  6J. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hush),  Works  by.    I'ost  8vo.  cloth,  21.  Od,  each. 

Punlaaftt  Riddle*  and  Johea.   With  nunieruut  ltlu«lniti«>ii<t. 
■ore  Panlaaa.    Profusely  IHuatratcd. 


Runclman  (James),  Stories  by.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  21.  ea  ;  cl. .  2s.  td.  ea. 

Shippeye  >  Shellhaeke.  |  Oraee  Balmalga's  Saraethean.  |  Sehools  *  Seholare. 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Coaatry  Bweatheart.    Crown  Bro,  doth.  y.  «</. ;  po«t  Bto.  picture  boards.  a#. 
The  DHft  of  Fata.    Crown  Bro.  cloth.  y.U, 


Russell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  *The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 

Crown  Sto.  cloth.  31,  U.  

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  v-  ^*  c^ch  ;  poat  Bvo,  ilustrated  boards,  ax.  each  ;  cloth  iiiup.  ai.  W.  aach. 

Reaad  the  Oalley-Flre. 
la  the  Middle  Waieh. 
Oa  the  Fo*k*ale  Head. 
A  Veyade  to  the  Cape. 
'A  Book  for  the  Hammoek. 
The  Myatary  of  the  *Oeeaa  Btav.* 
Tha  Romaaee  of  iaaay  Barlowe. 


The  Fhaatom  Death. 

leHetha  VaaT  I  The  Coavtet  Ship. 

Heart  of  Oak. 


Crown  Bvo.  ckxh,  jr  hi.  each. 
TheTalf  of  the  Tan.    With  la  llluata.  by  G.  Monihaku.  |  The  Last  Bntry.    Frontispiece. 


Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Bvo,  doth  extra,  yt.  M.  each ;  post  Bvo.  Uluarated  boards,  sr.  each. 
A  Pallow  of  Trinltr*  ^i<>t «  Note  by  OLiVRR  Wendell  Holmes  ami  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Jaalor  Dean.       |    The  Waater  of  St.  Banedlet*o.  |  To  His  Oara  Maater. 
OraPMkTd  Damaral.      |    la  the  faoe  of  the  World.         I  The  Tremlatt  DIamoada. 

..      '  Fcap.  Bvo.  duth  ixards,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Old  Maid's  SwaaUieart.  I       Modest  LUtla  Sara. 

Vortaaa'a  Gate.     Crown  Bvo.  dotb.  ts. 

^  ak*  1,11  B^^  II  I  _  I  -■-■■-..--  ■  .^_^_^^^^_^_      _    i.^^^— ^^      -  ■  ■ 

Saint  John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.     A   New   Edition. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  y.  6d.      . 

Sala  (Oeorge  A.).— Oaslight  and  Daylight.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  E«-Chief-lnspectOf  CaVANACH.    Post  Bvo.  JBustrated  boardt.  ar. ;  cloth,  v.td. 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experiments  in  Drawiagroom  or*  Wbite'Ma«ic.  ByW.ll.CKUMliK.  WitbSooinustrations.  Crown 
BvQ.  cloth  eatm.  fr.  fcfc     "  ; ; 

Seguln  (L.  Q.),  Woi'ks  by. 

The  Coiaatry  of  the  Faaaloa  Play  (Oherammergau)  ami  the  IIii;MaiKls  of  Djvaria.    With 

Map  and  37  Illuttratlons.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6J. 
Walka  tn  Alglera.   With  Two  Maps  ami  i6  lihMtr.iiiutiv    Crown  Bvo,  cl«»«h  c«tni,_6r. 

Senior  (Wm.)*— By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s,  6rf. 


Sergeant  (Adeline).— Dr.  Endlcott's  Experiment.    Cr.8vo.3i.6rf. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from   Shakespeare. 

With  lOustrationa.  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.    Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  y.  «J. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Camel  and  Sim^.  tbOfanners.  Customs,  and  Folk-lorB  of  the  TIhm.  '  By  WILLIAM  J.  RdLPB, 
Lfct.D.    With  42  Uhittratioas.    Crowe  Bvo^  doth  fik.  y.  Ml 


CMATTO  A  WINDUS,  PvblbMrs,  iii  Sc.  M«rllii*f  Um.  Um49m.  W.C  ti 
Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6«. 
Shelley's  (Percy  Byftshe)  Complete  Works  In  Verse  and  Prose. 

I  .M^l.  rrrfarM.  •••!  Am*^  tlr'l  \rf  H.  Ill  f**t    sii»  I  Mf  Lit      I  ur  WJi^  .  rtttoN  't*^.  (l-><lt   v  (^  ««*  >• 
Po«ilc«l  Works,  ii  1  ht^  \  .4* 

V«i*.     I     {■••••■liM  IIMI  Ity  |H«>   I  .M-it  ;    ro^fci*** MX   I  t»»»w.  iii»«  w/  \t  »f  •  »T»-t  VKt..-t^iw     ^tivAry  «  f ''Mrrr• 
^..M  b  •».  ••  with  N4<«k.l*lr  ;     111.*   \%  -••«••-•    |.  •        <Hn.>i     ftl  •!•     aMh  «lr   Nu«^-«  .     AUM'J*. 

^       II     I  «.«•  Mtel  I  «thik4       Tl«#  (  r»'l:    J«Ai«i  «•»!   U..i  Uf   .    Sarlb..-4    lltr    I  tf  tMl .     Ik*  UHcli  «f 
AiU«,  l'|4p<i<  lM<(*<«  .  Ilrlla«k 
HI    r<>ui»wHt<M«  I  tvM>« .   Ili#  Ma^|«»  of  A»atv  h)  .  ;in-l  i^Wri  !*«■•»«. 
PfAM  Works.  H«  1  •«  \  .4^ 

\.4       I     iHT   Imr^Utmktmtrsit  TtitmtfimmtS*    lrt>w     «t«r  IkJJtN  an.!  M  ub>«  rMH|WU«i«     A  ■•#« 

«        II     TWltSJiO.     I  r1«rt«  r*>Mi  A iMitft*!  .     littvUiitow^    Mtal    I  t^MwiM*^  n|M«>l  I*)    Hr%.    »lll>lirV. 
\%  Mk  •  iWi^  i|<«i|  t4  SWfc  V.  aMil  Ml  liMli  «  'if  11^  rin««  U  ,mk%. 
•«•    AK«>  «  f««  •  ••!«•*  '^  «  I   AK<.I>   CAI-I  H    I   IMir*%     ^  **4\..  «  k4h.  ^   l}«.  4^ 

Shcrard  (k.  HO^-Kofues:   A  Novel      Crttwn  8vo.  dolh.  If.  <J. 
Sheridan  (Cieneral  P.  II.),  Personal  Meinoirji  of.    With  IWirsiit, 

Sheridan's   (Michard    Brlnsley)    Complete   Worlc/i,  with  Life  and 

A(««-«>l-4e\      I*   Up  Imr  K<^  Itftntiii    \\iMi>^|f«    ki.  W  ••«k  >  mi  I'lt-^r  ti»<l  I'lwlf  f .    I  laM^alirMB^  Sfi^SCkS^ 

THa  Rivals.  Tko  S«kool  tor  SMtntfal.  ••.•i  •«!«■•  in.|«     r.Mi  *i.«.  i.»m  Ux«»I.  ■« 
Skarltfsas  Co<w4tos  i  Tti«  Rivals  •'>.t  Tks  Ssksol  for  S«aa4al.    I  ^-l  •««k  ••  !■•»» 

tl-M  (••«  Aikil    ND«r«  lA  rMh  1^1.   awl  •  lU-<cijk44Mi  *l  SkHth.  It>  Uk  «Nu»  ■   Mai  I  *!»«»%     Hksk 

IHwUr  .|M««        Ik  iwi  R«<«.  It*l(  |<4ft  hiiir*!.  I  j«    »m4 

Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)   Complete    Poetical    WorlcsrincluihnriiH 

t'.,..yr  til  '  Ar<  A-kA       \%t-k   |-<>«ii«tt.    M<MMMttl  l«rtt»l-»  It  «».   Sfttn.  A<   .  l->   ik«  Kc*    A     |l.(«StMtSt. 
I  >  t '        I  hrr«  V  fH  ,«  I  »«-«#.•>.'  k  Ik  litMi  Is  >'    C'   *  > 

Signboards:  Their  llisiorv.  inclu«itn(*  Aiic-tdoirsoi  laiiiou«  iawrnt siul 

K'-mt«k«l4r(  h**i**tx     Hi  |  «<  mh  I   «au.Mii)  tn-l  I'MIH  c  AMi>»  v  lloi  I  rM.     Mute  CatMM«4l  MM»- 

I  ••«  r  »-»t|  94  ltt-«%lt*fMi«i«        «!•»••  •••«     •k4lii«li«     »t     •»< 

Sims  (Ueorjce  W.),  Works  by. 

Tks  Rlag  o'  Bolls.  Dramas  of  Ufa.    \»wk  s»  it^Hf  niisg. 

Mary  Jsao's  Homolr*.  HoiMo^rs  of  a  i«a»4la4y. 

■  ary  Jaao  MarrtoA.  My  Two   Wivos. 

riakloioii's  CrlMO.  Scomos  from  iko  Skow. 

Sooki    A«  ir  .«■«(•  «r.  Ac.  Tko  Tso  CoMiiaaatfmoaisi  S«o««sa 

Tsios  of  To-4ay. 

4  r»««  *«o   p»  tu*'  rttitt    IP    r^k     <l  4k.  If   KJ  r  k<  k 

Tito  Datfoaot  Roclior  and  Roa^lvri   iir«.>c   i.r.i.M^t  «..  i  k«>mm»«i%  i*  r$*mm  o»4  Vans 

T1»o  Caso  of  0 sorgo  Ca»4(omas.  l        Oatfoaot  OIUloo.    it  imm  T*^M0^tf9 

Rotfoos  a»4  Va4akoatfs.  <p  ••«••••■    i^k  t    i.<    i— j  «.  >  i»«t«*«  i--uftv  «*  .  < k^ii  Imh|^  m.  4i. 
Moor   iko  Poor    LIvsi    «->i    Horrlklo    LonAoA.     %%iik  a  |  i«M»t|.M<^«  Uf  i.  UtaMASi*. 

Da4onol  Akroatf.    <'  •'«•••  '»<k   «■  ^/     |..Mt<«  i  -  « .*•>  (>>•«  u  tf  .  rliktk  Im»i*.  m  •/. 

i^ister  l>ora:    a  H.'^icrAphy     |ty  MAiK.ARRt   Lilvsoalic.     With   Poor 

Sketchley  (Arthur).     A  Match  in  the  Dark.     r<*ot  h\.«,  UMrdt^ai. 
Slanit    llictionary  <The) :    Ktymoliigical.    HiMi>ncjl,  and  Anecdotal. 

Smart  (llawley).  Novels  by.  *  '" 

•oslrlso  aa4  Bono4l«k.  i     Lo«4  CMtfs. 

Wllkool  Lovo  or  Uooos^.  I     Tko  Masior  of  aaUkolly. 


(  f  ■  •«  fv«v  1 1  t|k.    V    ***    *•■  k 

Tko  0«lsl4sr.  A  Ra«l»i  R« 

Tks  Pl«o4or.    r-^  »*^  %■*>  •••«  i-»m.k  m 


Smith  (J.  Movr),  Works  by. 

Tt*o  rrla«o  of  Argolls.    \*«h  tf.  thm  •»»*  —^     r-<tt>-    i«kr«'«i   «•  «./ 

Tko  WoolMg  of  iko  Walor  WUsk.    %«4k  «>,«.«•.  •«  i.<.*.«iM.»t     •  .«••••  .k^ii.  •« 

Snazelle  (<J.  II.).    5naielleparilla  ;  or.  hiil  AJ4in%'«  Tour  ItoQml 

Society  in  London.    i'r.»wn  8v«>.  i». .  iloih.  ii.  cJ. 

Society  In  Paris:    The  rnjvr    Ir,*    Idmi^im)       a  >>rif^  ol   t««tiert 

Somerset  (Lord  Menry).     Sons*;  of  Adlcti.     >  ;i.:i  4?".  Jap.  vtl.ci". 


Spaldine  (T.  A.,  LL.B.)*— Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  Essay 

oa  tb«  BelUf  In  tb<  E»i>t«ice  of  IVvtU.    Crown  8ro.  cloth  extra.  «;x. 

Speight  (T.  W.)t  Novels  by. 

Vmi  tro.  Uliutratcd  boards,  it.  tach. 


Tb«  Hytt«rt«t  off  Hsron  Dylitt« 
By  Devious  Ways.  &c. 
Moo4wlnlc*dj  A  aandyeroft  Myitery. 
'  in  llo< 


Th«  LoudwaUr  Tra<«dy« 
Burifo's  Bomanc*. 

Julitanc«   In  Full. 
.  Husband  from  ctao  8«a* 


Tho  Ooldon  lloop. 

Baek  to  Lira. 

Tost  8ro.  ck4ii  Uinp,  ix.  6./.  c.ich. 
JL  Banron  TUIo.  |       Wlfo  or  No  Wir«r 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  axtra.  i$.  6d.  aach. 

M.  Boorot  of  ttaa  Boa.  |    Tho  Grey  Monk,    i    Tha  MaaUr  of  Trananoa. 

A  Hlnlon  of  tha  Moon  t  A  Romance  ol  Um  Kiiis's  liighwajr. 

Tha  Baorat  of  Wyvarn  Towara. 

Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  lUustratioDS 

by  Walter  J.  morgan.    Crown  4to.  cloth  aitra.  y.  &/. 

Spettigue  (H.  H.).~The  Heritage  of  Eve.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Dorta  and  I.    Crown  tvo,  cloth,  y.  &/. 

Carlton  Priora.   Crown  Bvo.  doth,  gilt  top. 

Starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  Pobtical  Birthday  Book.    Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  aitra,  *s.  6d. 

Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs.  each. 

Vlatorlan  Poata. t       Tha  Poata  of  JLmarUau 

Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).~The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Storjr  of  KICMARU  Trhcknna.  Itachelor  of  Modicina  (Univ.  EtUab.)    Ciowa  tro.  clotb.  y.  6J. 

Stemdale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:   A  Novel.    Crown 

tvo.  cloth  e«tra.  y.  6t/. ;  |»oit  tvo.  illustrated  boardi.  a/. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Worlcs  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  21.  6i.  ea. 

Travala  with  a  Donkay.    With  a  Frunthipieca  by  Waltkr  Cranb. 
Bb  Inland  Voyatfa.    WuU  a  I'routMiiicce  by  Waltur  Ckanu. 

Crown  tro,  buckram,  gilt  top,  tt.  each. 
Familiar  Btudloa  of  Man  and  Booka. 
Tha  Bllvorado  BquatUra.   WUh  FrotitUpkca  by  J.  D.  Strong. 
Tha  Harry  Han.  |     Undarw«M>da  i  Poema. 

Hamorlaa  and  Portraits. 

Vlrflalhoa  Paarlsqua.  and  other  Paper*.     |     Ballads.  I     PrtBM  Otto* 

Aavoas   tha  Plains,  with  other  Memorica  and  Hisayt . 
Walr  of  Harmlaton. 

A  Lewdsn    Babbath   Horn.      With  •;  (uU  pa;;e  lUukiratlona  by   A.  S.  BOYD.     Fc»p.  4H% 

doth.  Ax. 
BOBga  of  Traval.    Crown  tvo.  Imckrain.  $1. 

Maw  Arabian  Nlghta.    Crown  Uro.  buckram.  kUI  top.  ^- 1  l^oi^t  tvo.  Uluttrated  boards,  it. 
Tha  Bttlolda  Clubs  and  Tha  Rajah'a  Diamond.   (Irom  Nrw  arauian  Nights.)   Wkb 

Eight  lUuftratioiis  by  W.  J.  llHNNKSSY.    Crown  tvo.  cloth.  3/.  M. 

Stories  from    Foreign   Novelists.     With  Notices  by  PIelbn  and 

ALICR  ZlllMBRN.    Crown  tvo.  cloth  extra,  3/.  &/. ;  post  tvo.  illustrated  boards,  at. 

Strange  Manuscript   (A)   Pound  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

tvo,  dotb  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GiLBBR  r  Gaui^  $1. :  post  tvo,  illustrated  Itoarda.  ts. 

Strange  Secrets.    Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doylb,  Flor- 

BNCB  MARRYAT.  &c    Po&t  tvo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Strutt  (Joseph). —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

Bndlandt  includini;  the  Riualand  IXMiiesiic  Rccrcaliuns,  May  (.aincs.  Muuiinciiet.  Shows,  dec,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Tiuio.  Edited  by  WiLLIAU  liu.>lH.  With  140  lUusiratioits.  Cruwa 
tvo.  cloth  e>tra.  y.  6«/. ___^_______ 

Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  In  *  Gulliver's  Travels.*    Crown  tvo.  cloth,  jf.  6A 

SiaUlvar*a  Travala,  and  A  Tala  off  a  Tuh.    Post  tvo,  half-bouiul.  t. 
oaathan  Bvrlfti  a  Study.    Dy  J.  CHURTO.N  COLLINS.    Crown  tvo.  cloth  extra,  ti; 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Piiblbhn*.  ii 


Swinburne  (Algernon  CO,  Works  by. 


Kims 'ud  '■^•£1'' 

■MRiralli  AlmcriU.  Cm 
•ohm  9t  Two  iTatrDn*. 
Ow«a  Ghapmui.  i.'.n  V, 

BruhikBoai  A  Tiutvdr.   ( 


M&rina''r«!^*r9i  A  1™^*/.'"^— iJ^  «^ 


Tttlnc's  History  of  English  Literature.  Translated  by  HiHtr  Vah 
Tsytor  (Bayard).  —  DlyersFons  of  the  Echo  Club;  Burle*qaet  of 
Taylor    (Tom).  —  Hlntorlcal    Dramas.       Coniaininfi    'Clancarty/ 

Tennyson  (Lord) :  A  Diographical  Sketch.  Uy  H.  J.  Jennings.  PoM 
Thackerayana :   Notes  and  Anecdoles.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 


Thames,  A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the.  By  A.  S.  Kraubbb. 
Thiers  (Adolphe).  —  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of 
Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cL.ji.eil.ea.;  post 8vo,  u.  ea. 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   Intro- 


Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  ^. 


TImbs  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  clolh  ciita.  71,  M.  each. 

Transvaal  (The).    By  John  pe  Villibrs.    With  Map.     Crown  8vo.  1 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

TtM    WKr  W*"Ll¥aMsv'."'''*     '*"    'I'arr'siiKr^raufn'l'Fi^i. 
K*l>t  tn  (h*  ttark.  '  I    1 

Trollope  (Prances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Vht  flXlp*  Upon  Ih*  9»i).  I     Mi)b(it'«'p»(r*(«. 


M    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PublUhers^i 1 1  St.  Martin'*  Lane.  Leodoa,  W.C. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  21. 
Trowbrids:e  (J.  T.)-— Farncil's  Folly.     Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  «. 


Twain'5  (Mark)  Boolcs. 

Crown  tvo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6>/.  each. 

Th«  Cliol««  Works  of  Hark  Twain.    KevbcU  ami  Corrcctol  tliroii;:hout  by  the  Author.   WUk 

IJfe,  Portrait,  aiut  nmiicrous  iBusiratiuos. 
■onAilnf  It  I  antl  Tba  Innocanta  at  Homa.    With  mo  IPiuiraiiom  Inr  F.  A.  FnASiiR. 
Tha  Amarloaa  Claimant.    With  Si  lOustratioas  liy  Hal  IfUEsramlutherk. 
Tom  Sawyar  Abroad.   With  a6  lUu^rjiions  by  Imk  Bkaku. 
Tom  Sawyar.  Dataetlva.  ace.    With  ntutorrairura  Purtrait. 
P«dd*nhaad  Wllaon.        With  Portrait  and  Six  llllustrailon«  by  I^tMS  I.OKIl. 
Mark  Twain**  Ubrary  of  Humour.   With  197  lUii^r.iii<Mu  by  U.  w.  Kkmbli. 

Crowii  tro,  cloth  extra,  yt.  6tl.  each ;  port  tvo,  picture  boariU,  ax.  each. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  lOmtratioas. 


Tka  Inneoaata  Abroad  1  or.  Tha  New  PHfria  ■  Prosren.    With  334  IlluUratioof.    (The  Two  SI1A- 

liiw  Edition  b  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Plaaaora  Trip.) 
Tka  QUdad  Afa«    Bv  Makk  Twain  and  C  D.  WaRNHR.     With  si2  Illustratiunt. 
Tha  AdYonturaa  off  Tom  Sawyar.    With  111 1 Uibt rations. 
Tha  Prinoa  and  tho  Paupar.    Wnh  190  IDustratioos. 
Llfa  on  tha  Hlaalaalppl*   With  300  lilttairation<i. 

Tha  Advantaraa  off  flueklabarry  PInn.   With  174  nhntrations  by  E.  w.  Krmrlr. 
A  Yankaa  at  tha  Court  off  King  Arthur.   With  a-jo  Iiluvtrations  by  Dam  Braro. 
Tha  Stolon  WhIta  Blaphaat. 
Tha  Al.000.000  Bank-Mota. 

■ark  Twaln'R  Skatchaa.   Poa  Svo.  ilhiftrated  boards,  xr. 

Paraonal  KaoollaotlonR  of  Joan  of  Ara.    With  Twdm  lOustraikMw  by  F.  V.  Du  Moxix 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Mora  Tramp*  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gik  top^  6t. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

doth  nstra,  y.  6tl. ;  pott  tvo.  ilhistrAtcd  boards,  at. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crowu  tvo.  doth  extra.  31.  6d.  each  ;  poM  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  ai.  each 
Lady  BalL  I  Burlad  Diamonds.  1  Tha  Blaakhall  Ohoata. 

po«i  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

What  8h«  Cam*  Through.  I  Tha  Huguanot  Pamlly. 

CItoyanno  Jaoquallna.  j  Noblassa  Obliga. 

Tha  Brlda'B  Pass.  I  Baauty  and  tna 

■alat  Hungo's  City.  I  DIsappaarad. 

Tha  Maodonald  Lass.    Wiih  Frontispiece.    Crown  fro.  doth,  31. 6J. 
Tha  WIteh-Wlffa.    Crown  8>o.  cloth.  3(.  &/. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

A  Crown  off  Straw.    Crown  two.  cloth.  6t. 


Crown  8vo.  doth.  3r.  6(/.  each  ;  \to-tt  8vo.  picture  boanU.  st.  each. 
Tha  Quaan  Against  Owan.  |        Tha  Prinea  off  Balklstaa. 

*0od  Bava  tha  Quaan  I  *  a  Tale  off  '37.    Crown  8vo.  decorated  cover.  1/ ;  Joih.  2s. 


Vashtl  and  Esther.    By  'Belle'  of  Ths  World,    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Vlzetelly  (Ernest  A.).— The  Scorpion:  A  Komancu  of  Spaiu.   With 

a  Frontiqiiece.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  3/.  &/. 

—  — ^_  -    _  —  

Walford  (Edward,  M.A.),  Worlcs  by. 

Walfford's  County  PamUlos  off  tho  Unltad  Kingdom  (iaoO>.  Cont.iininf;  the  Descent. 
lUrth.  Marriage,  kducation.  Ac,  ol  tj.ouo  llcatUul  |-aiiulic>.  liicir  lli-trv,*»lMv».  A«Hirv%M:s  Cluba. 
8tc.    Ku)r.il  8vu,  cittili  i:ih,  soir. 

Walford's  Shilling  Poorago  (!•••).  Cuui.«iiiiii|;  a  I  1-4  U  iIm  ll.>u.cul  I^m.K  S.<4th  ^***l 
Irisli  Peers,  Sic.    jjiiio,  cloth,  ts. 

Walford's  Shilling  Baronotaga  (ISSSU  C.<«iijiiiin»;  a  lU  U  Uhs  lUroucts  uT  tite  United 
Kintfdotti,  Uio|;raphkal  Noticrs  Addresses,  JL-c.    3.iim«.  cIiMI*.  11. 

Walfford's  Shilling  Knightaga  (!•••).  ConiaitiiH|;  a  l.ia  of  the  Kui^'bts  of  the  United 
Kingdon,  Biographical  Notices,  Addrcsnes.  &c.    3nuo.  cloth,  ix. 

Walfford*B  BhUUag  Hoasa  of  Clommons  (!•••).  Containiog  a  Ua  off  aB  the  Ma«bcffs  of  tha 
New  ParWimant,  tfiBir  Addresses,  dubs.  Sec    3&aio,  doth.  ts.   • 

Walford'a  ComplaU  Poarada,  Baronataga.  Knightaga.  aad  Hovfa  af  C«<vi 

(ISBB).   Royal  jino,  doth,  gw  sdgai^  ^t. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  PublUheft,  in  St,  Martinet  Lane,  Undoo,  W.C.    as 
Waller  (5.  E.).-Seba5tianr5  Secret.     With  Nine  full-page  Illus. 

tftlont  by  the  Autnor.    Crown  Ivo.  cloth.  6t. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler ;   or.  The  Contemplative 

Man's  Recreation,  by  IZA  AK  WALTON :  and  Instructions  Hem  to  Anjile.  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a 
clear  Stream,  by  CHARLES  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  6i 
lUustrntion^.    Cioim  »vo.  cloth  antique,  js.  M. ^____ 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSHTTI.     With  Portrait.    Crnnt-n  8vo .  h.ind-inAilc  pn|>cr  nnd  Iwickram.  6x. 

Ward  (Herbert),  Books  by. 

Plv«  Y«Ara  with  ih«  Contfo  Cannlbala.    With  9a  IlhiMrxii«>n«.    RoynlSro.  doth.  14*. 

'a  Raar  Guard.    With  l^lap.    Post8vo.  is. ;  cio  ' 


My  iar«  with  BlanUy'a  Raar  Guard.    With  Map.    Post  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  hiL 


Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messenger,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  <ki. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley). —A  Roundabout  Journey.    Crown  8vo. 

clolh  eatra.  6s.  ^ 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Se.ils.    Printed  on  i>.i|wr  v»  in.  by  14  in.    91. 
Warrant  to  Bx«eut«  llary  Quaan  of  Scots.    A  F.icsimile.  inchidintr  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa- 


ture and  the  Great  Seal.    ». 


Washington's  (George)  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MONCURH  D.  CONWAV.     I-Vap.  fivo.  J.^v-mrw  rrllum.  ar.  6./. 

Wassermann    (Lilllas)    and    Aaron  Watson.— 1'lie    Marquis  of 

Carabaa.    Post  8to.  ilhistr.ttcd  bo.ird<.  ax. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORV.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8»o.  1/. :  cloth,  ir.  <«/. 

WesUII  (William),  Novels  by. 

Traat-Honay.    Post  8vo,  illustrate«l  bo.irf{s,  ar. ;  cloth,  sx.  &/. 

Bona  off  Ballal.    Crown  8«-o,  cloth  extra,  .v.  M, 

With  tha  Rad  Batfia  t  A  Romance  nS  tlie  Tyrol.    Cmwn  8vo.  cloth.  Ar. 

A  Woman  Tamptod  Him.    Crown  ?vo.  cloth.  Kilt  io|».  6f. 


Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:   A  Ro- 

mance  of  Maoriiaml.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  M.  

Wiiite  (aiibert).~Thc^l>haurai^iltory  of  Scibornc.     Po.st  8vo, 

printe<l  on  lai«l  paper  and  h.ilMioMnd.  gj. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.^A.S.),  Works  by. 

Balaaoa  In  Short  Chaptara.   C^own  8vo.  doth  extra,  is.  6>f. 

A  SImpla  Traatlsa  on  Haat.    With  llhislralions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  ».  M, 

Tha  Chamlatry  of  Cookary.    Cmwn  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6r. 

Tha  Chamlatry  off  Iron  and  Steal  Making.   Crown  Rvo.  rloih  exira.  «r. 

A  Vindication  of  Phranolofy.    With  I'nrlr.-tit  ami  41  !IIuM<«.     Demy  Svo.  cinth  extra.  t9S.  M. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  zs. 
Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Baay-Kolng  Pallowr.    Crown  Rvo,  cloth.  31. 6./. 
HIa  Daad  Paat.    Cmwn  Svo.  d  ih.  6i. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chaptora  on  Bvolutlon.    With  3S0  fllustralions.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d, 

Laavaa  from  a  Naturallat'a  Nbta-Book.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  ax.  61/. 

Lalanra-Tlma  Studlaa.    With  I  Hum  rations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extta.  ts 
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